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D. Preston Steele, Ed.D., 
named Education director 

BY BEVERLY BIDNEY 
Staff Reporter 



Beverly Bidney 

Chris Osceola, of Still Got Game, tries to get around 01 Skool opponents under the net, while teammates Alfonso Tigertail and Vince Motlow look on. 

Seminole Tribe hosts annual 
NASA basketball tournament 


D. Preston Steele wants to help 
improve the Tribe through education - an 
appropriate goal for the newly appointed 
director of Education. He believes by 
motivating students to go further in their 
studies, the ultimate beneficiary will be the 
Seminole Tribe. 

Other items on his radar include 
bringing culture into the 
learning environment, 
engaging students, and 
encouraging them to 
complete high school 
then continue to post- 
secondary education. 

“Higher education 
is important,” Steele 
said. “It encompasses 
both college and 
vocational (school). 

If students can get the 
skills, a trade or an 
education and bring 
it back to the Tribe, it 
will make it that much 
stronger.” 

Steele, originally 
from Oklahoma, earned 
a bachelor’s in business management from 
the University of Phoenix, a master’s 
in adult education from the University 
of South Florida and a doctorate in 
educational leadership from Argosy 
University in Tampa. 

Prior to leading the Tribal Education 
Department, he was the director of Training 
and Technical Services at the Native 
Learning Center. Steele has also served 
as principal of charter schools in Tampa, 
specializing in students with autism. He 
was also the academic dean and director of 
Education for two technical schools. 

“I want to learn about what is going on 
Tribalwide,” Steele said. “Communication 
is very important in education, and the 


IMMOKALEE — The new 
Immokalee Youth Center received high 
scores from community parents and 
youngsters at the ribbon cutting ceremonies 
on Dec. 22. 

“I see this Youth Center as an 
investment in our future,” Immokalee 
Board Liaison Dorothy Scheffler said. 
“Growing up as a member of this 
community and raising my children here, 
I know the importance of our youth having 
a place where they can safely spend their 
time in a healthy structured atmosphere. 
They can take pride in this center as they 
play and learn to work together while 
developing lifestyle values that will help 
shape the rest of their lives.” 

Immokalee children gathered in front 
of the new center in anticipation of the 
ribbon cutting ceremony. Speaking on 
their behalf, Little Miss Seminole Jordan 
Osceola thanked Tribal leaders and elders 
for providing the new facility where they 
can meet, interact and grow in a wholesome 
environment. Then, Brandon Scheffler 
and Mauro Perez joined her in cutting the 
ribbon for the grand opening. 

Big Cypress Board Rep. Joe Frank 
remembered when children had to use 
more of their imagination for play. 

“I grew up here in Immokalee at the 
old Panther Camp where a two-by-four, 
piece of rope or tin can inspired us as we 
played around the fire, when we weren’t 
helping our parents in the fields,” Rep. 
Frank said. “I am proud to be a part of 
providing our current generation with a 
healthy atmosphere in which to grow and 
prosper. This Youth Center is a memorial to 
our parents and grandparents who worked 
so hard to make it possible for us to be here 
today.” 

The new Youth Center occupies a 
building that has endured a slow evolution 
along with the growth of the Immokalee 
Reservation. Originally constructed 
as a small house, it became the initial 
Immokalee Field Office with space for the 
Broadcasting Department. Additions were 
added each time that it reached capacity, 


largest part of communication is listening.” 

Understanding the needs and concerns 
of the community is crucial to Steele’s plan 
for the department. He aims to put those 
needs into action to improve the level of 
education for everyone - children and 
adults. 

Inspiration came from many places, 
including Steele’s parents who did not have 
college degrees. He was lucky enough to 
have one teacher who changed his life: 

eighth-grade teacher 
Carmella Matthews. 

“She saw 

something in me 
and worked closely 
with me to make sure 
I pushed myself,” 
Steele said. “Looking 
back, I can see how 
inspirational she was 
for me. It’s probably 
where I got the start to 
my education career. 
I had higher dreams 
for myself and had 
to work hard and put 
in the effort to reach 
them.” 

Steele said he 
knows how difficult 
it is for teenagers to look beyond today 
and plan for the future. He pursued higher 
education on his own. 

“I know it’s hard for them to wrap 
their minds around,” he said. “I would tell 
them they don’t have to sacrifice fun, but 
there are sacrifices you have to make now 
to have the life you want in the future.” 

Steele believes academia is a place 
where students should learn to open their 
minds and think for themselves. He would 
like every graduate to be a free thinker and 
free agent of the world who will contribute 
to the good of mankind. Step one in that 
direction begins under Steele’s leadership 
of the Education Department. 


but it was difficult to keep up in the 
flourishing community. 

The Field Office was relocated 
when the Administration Building was 
completed, and the building then became 
the Housing Department headquarters. 
Later, the structure underwent an extensive 
makeover in anticipation of opening its 
doors to the young people of Immokalee. 

Recreation director Richard 
Blankenship conducted a tour of the 
facilities. A computer lab with six stations, 
Xbox and PlayStation 3 consoles, games 
and instructional materials immediately 
caught the eye of a group of young 
admirers. Next door contains a theater 
room with a visual library. 

Tables for pool, foosball, air hockey 
and numerous other activities complete a 
game room, and the generously stocked 
craft center will accommodate all age 
categories and a wide variety of projects. 
The state-of-the-art kitchen cannot only 
provide healthy snacks but also cooking 
classes. 

“Our original small Youth Center 
across the road was torn down eight years 
ago,” Council Office project manager 
Ralph Sanchez said. “The old building 
was gone but not the need which has been 
constantly growing. The old Field Office 
is in close proximity to the gym and has 
played an integral part in our lives for many 
years. Incorporating it in the programs that 
will help build our children’s future was a 
wise decision.” 

Immokalee Recreation site manager 
Cecilia Pequeno agreed. 

“The opening of this Youth Center is 
a big achievement for the community,” 
Pequeno said. “The majority of my staff is 
comprised of Tribal members or parents of 
community members. We grew up on the 
streets of this reservation and know how 
important it is to have a safe place to go, 
meet with our friends and develop values 
that will help combat adverse peer pressure. 
Our culture depends upon our investment 
in our youth, and we are looking forward 
to the time that we will spend with them in 
the new Immokalee Youth Center.” 

+ See YOUTH CENTER photos on page 7A 


BY JASON KATZ 
Freelance Writer 

HOLLYWOOD — As they have for 
nearly three decades, Tribes from across 
the country came together to play in the 
annual Native American Sports Association 
(NASA) basketball tournament. This year, 
they brought their talents to South Florida 
for a weekend of competition and fun in the 
sun. 

Twenty-nine teams from five Tribes 
competed in the Jan. 10-12 tournament at 
the Hollywood Gym and the David Posnack 
Jewish Community Center in Davie. Tribes 
included the Seminoles, Miccosukees, 
Choctaws from Mississippi, Senecas from 
New York and Cherokees from North 
Carolina. 

Founded in 1985, NASA began as a 
way for southeastern Tribes to get together 
and compete in sports. Seneca coach, 
Eddie John, was there for his Tribe’s first 
tournament. 

“I played in the tournament when I was 
a young boy and have played and coached 
in it most years since then,” he said. “It’s 
just a great tradition getting back together 
with Tribes from across the country. Most 
of the players’ dads played against each 
other before they did. They watched those 
games, and so, they get really into it.” 

Seminole Recreation director Richard 
Blankenship, the tournament’s organizer, 
echoed the sentiments of visiting coaches. 

“It comes once a year and everybody 
gets so excited about it,” he said. “We 
don’t even have to publicize it too much. 
Everybody knows it’s coming, and they 
look out for it. You can see how they’re 
joking around during the games, smiling, 
high-fiving... these guys are just happy to be 
here together.” 

Has Beens win the men ’s tournament, 
despite their team name 

Before the finals, the Choctaw Express 
led off the afternoon of the tournament’s 
final day on Jan. 12 with an energized win 
over the Savages, a Cherokee team. Justin 
Bell, the Choctaw point guard, put up 30 of 
his team’s 47 points in the victory, using his 
speed and game knowledge to push through 
the defense. 

Choctaw Express coach Robert Garcia 
Jr. had high hopes for his team after the win. 

“Hopefully, we can use this momentum 
to make it back to the finals like we did 
last year,” he said. “We lost to the other 
Choctaw team (Has Beens) and we’d like to 
get them back.” 

Unfortunately, they would miss out on 
the chance by running out of steam in the 
men’s quarterfinals. 

The tournament’s real stars were the 
victorious Has Beens from the Choctaw 
Tribe. Sporting their old-school New Jersey 
Nets jerseys, they were nothing but nets. 

The Has Beens tacked on an astonishing 
101 points in the championship game, 


winning by more than 40 points against 
Nothing Fancy. Players Shaun Daugherty 
and Demando Mingo combined for more 
than 50 points in the win. 

Nothing Fancy, a team with members 
from all the visiting Tribes, hobbled into 
the finals with some injuries and overall 
exhaustion from the marathon of hoops. 
They couldn’t handle the onslaught of three- 
pointers from the Choctaws. The Has Beens 
took home the men’s championship title. 
Seminole women use their size and 
strength to win the championship title 
Early on in the women’s finals, it looked 
like the Ladyballers, a team of Choctaw and 
Seminole Tribal members, would run away 
with the game. Point guard Jana Plumley 
had wheels, controlling the pace of the first 
half of the basketball game. 

The Seminole You Don’t Want it 
(YDWI) women’s team slowed the game 


down though, and with two minutes left in 
the half, center Justina George took control. 
Offensive rebound after offensive rebound 
led to second-chance points, and YDWI 
went into halftime with a comfortable lead. 
Not even Teresa Dorsett, the Ladyballers’ 
inside presence, could handle George. 

YDWI controlled the game’s pace in 
the second half, cutting Plumley off early 
before she could zip past them. They padded 
their lead, and with the vocal leadership of 
veteran point guard, Ryneldi, the Seminole 
women took home the pink NASA jackets. 

“I like that the tournament brought 
Tribes together from different states,” said 
Jo Jo Osceola, captain of YDWI. “I’m glad 
we hosted it so we could play in front of 
family and friends. We had a lot of support, 
which we appreciated very much.” 

+ See more NASA coverage on page 7A 



Beverly Bidney 

Southern Smoke player Vodney Chapoose moves the ball down the court, pursued by members of 
Rez Angels. 



Immokalee community 
opens new Youth Center 

BY J U DY WEEKS 
Freelance Writer 
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Editorial 


2013: time to get mandatory 


Almost the 
in the 

• James E. Billie 

H appy New Year. The year 2013 
has finally arrived. Maybe the 
Mayan theory of the end of the world is 
still on Indian time. Anyway, we are all 
still here. I was having a conversation with 
some of the people who were organizing 
the 75th anniversary of the Brighton 
Reservation when someone 
asked, “Who is the oldest 
person on the Brighton 
Reservation? Let’s interview 
them to get a firsthand idea 
what it was like out here in 
those early days.” 

So, we started looking 
around, trying to figure out 
who was the oldest lady 
on the reservation and got 
several names; then, we 
started searching for the 
oldest men. 

A cold reality slapped 
my face. There are only 
two people older than myself, and these 
gentlemen are in their 70s. There are no 
gentlemen on the Brighton Reservation in 
their 80s. The oldest are in their 70s. After 
that, comes people in their 60s, which I am 
a part of. In fact, I will be 70, myself, in 
just two years. 

I thought to myself, “Wow, I used 
to know people like Eli Morgan, Billy 
Bowlegs, Oscar Hall, Oscar Jones, old 
Sam Jones, Frank Shore; all these people 
have now passed on and these were, to me, 
the real senior citizens. I never thought 
there would ever come a day when I would 
be considered one of the oldest people on 
the reservation. 

So, now that I have become part of the 
top 1 0 percent of the senior citizens on the 


The following statement, from 24 
organizations throughout Canada, is in 
support for Attawapiskat First Nation 
Chief Theresa Spence who continues 
her hunger strike until Canadian Prime 
Minister Stephen Harper meets with her 
and the Idle No More movement. 

Indigenous and human rights 
organizations stand in solidarity with 
Chief Theresa Spence in her appeal for 
full respect for aboriginal and treaty 
rights by the government of Canada. 
There is an urgent need for Canada to 
demonstrate genuine respect and long- 
term commitment, initiated by a meeting 
between First Nations’ leadership, the 
Prime Minister and the Governor General. 

Full honor and implementation of 
indigenous peoples’ treaties are crucial to 
the evolution of Canada and the principle 
of federalism. 

We firmly support grassroots actions 
of the Idle No More movement. It has 
put the spotlight on federal policy and 
legislative agendas that are trampling 
the inherent rights of indigenous peoples 
affirmed in domestic and international law. 

In 2012, the Supreme Court of Canada 
highlighted “the history of colonialism, 
displacement and residential schools and 
how that history continues to translate 
into lower educational attainment, lower 
incomes, higher unemployment, higher 
rates of substance abuse and suicide, and... 
higher levels of incarceration.” 

Canada must abandon outdated, 
discriminatory approaches from the 
colonial era, especially in relation to 
indigenous peoples’ lands, territories and 
resources. What is urgently required is 
a principled framework consistent with 
international human rights law. 

Currently, countless amendments and 
laws are being adopted that undermine 
indigenous peoples’ human rights, 
including treaty rights. 

Indigenous peoples’ rights and related 
government duties are an integral part of 
Canada’s Constitution. They are affirmed 
in the UN Declaration on the Rights of 
Indigenous Peoples. The government 
should address this grievous situation in 
good faith. 

The omnibus budget bill C-45 


oldest man 
village 

Brighton Reservation, I started wondering: 
What do I know about history? All I can 
remember is the late 4 40s, 4 50s, 4 60s, on 
up until present day. The ones who can 
remember further back are almost all gone. 

So, I really don’t remember what they 
call hard times. I never had any hard times. 
I’ve always enjoyed my life, hunting and 
fishing. I remember watching the Seminole 
Tribe become organized in the 4 50s, 
and I remember the Tribe 
struggling through the 4 60s 
and part of the ‘70s until 
prosperity finally arrived in 
the late ‘70s continuing on 
to this present day. 

I believe that in the 
entire male population of 
the Seminole Tribe, the 
oldest male is in his late 80s 
and the oldest females are in 
their late 80s. 

I knew the day would 
come when I would be a 
senior citizen, but when I 
actually did reach that age, 
it was hard to accept. Gone are the days 
of trying to jump on the biggest alligators. 
Now you must worry about having a heart 
attack or a stroke. 

I would love to live until I am 150 
years old just to see what the world would 
look like then. 

As we enter 2013, I wish all of you 
the best of health and a prosperous year. 
Seminole Tribe of Florida is in the best 
economic position it has ever been. We are 
doing our very best to keep it that way for 
a long time. 

Sho-naa-bish. 

James E. Billie is Chairman of the 
Seminole Tribe of Florida. 


introduced far-reaching changes. 
Amendments include changes to complex 
land provisions in the Indian Act that 
compound existing problems. It also re- 
writes environmental laws, including 
Navigable Waters Protection Act, Fisheries 
Act and Hazardous Materials Information 
Review Act, which were used to promote 
and protect a sustainable environment, 
clean water and healthy oceans. 

Canada is estimated to contain 
nearly 32,000 major lakes and more 
than 2.25 million rivers. Yet a new 
Navigation Protection Act reduces federal 
environmental oversight and covers only 
three oceans, 97 lakes and portions of 
62 rivers. Certain key rivers in British 
Columbia are not included. 

Resource development projects on 
traditional lands of indigenous peoples 
will be much less likely to be subject to 
rigorous public environmental impact 
assessment. These changes are on top of 
cutbacks on environmental safeguards 
already passed in the previous omnibus 
budget bill C-38. 

International human rights standards 
require that decisions affecting the rights 
of indigenous peoples be made with their 
full and effective participation. In the face 
of very serious issues concerning lands 
and resources of indigenous peoples, the 
appropriate standard is free, prior and 
informed consent. 

Canada’s Supreme Court has said 
that the “crown... cannot cavalierly run 
roughshod over aboriginal interests.” 
There must be “reconciliation” between 
the power of the state and the pre-existing 
sovereignty of indigenous peoples. “In all 
its dealings with aboriginal peoples... the 
crown must act honorably. Nothing less is 
required.” 

It is tragic that a hunger strike and 
Canada-wide protests are necessary, 
in order for indigenous peoples to 
bring attention to violations of their 
dignity, treaties and human rights. Our 
organizations strongly support human 
rights education. We urge all Canadians to 
engage with indigenous peoples, to help 
educate others and to support the current 
movement of awareness raising and 
ensuring vital reforms. 


• Tony Sanchez Jr. 

M any projects and ideas that we 
have talked about in this column 
are still in the works, and we are still 
working them through the process. When I 
think in terms of goals for this calendar year, 
a few thoughts immediately come to mind: 
The Board definitely needs to continue 
improving our entire business process, 
especially our evaluations of current 
enterprises, our staff and the important legal 
issues that we have to address. 

Hopefully, we will be able to put these 
legal issues to bed this year, and at the 
same time, finalize our new projects like 
the Seminole electronic cigarette brand, the 
Hard Rock energy drink, the Hard Rock 
Hotel & Casino in St. Maarten - all projects 
on which we are making substantial 
progress. Those are among goals for the 
Seminole Tribe of Florida, Inc. 

Since I do wear the Vice Chairman’s 
hat on the Tribal Council, I have 2013 
goals for the Council as well. I think we 
need to continue our discussions on various 
“touchy” subjects, whether it is enrollment, 
budget cuts or our strategy in protecting our 
gaming enterprise. These are subjects that 
will have huge impacts on the Seminole 
Tribe, issues that not only affect current 
generations but will also set a foundation 
for future generations. 

I hope that we will take a stronger 
stance in addressing individual financial 
affairs by making participation in financial 
literary classes mandatory, not only for 
those coming of age but also for all Tribal 
members. As the Tribe continues to be 
successful, Tribal members will continue to 
reap the benefits. We all have to be prepared 
to handle that success. 

A major goal is to find the best answers 
we can for an important question: How 
do we prepare our youth to be the leaders 
of tomorrow? Well, you know what? One 
answer is obvious: We have to make sure 
education is a priority. What are the things 
that we can do? Well, first we need to 
evaluate our current education programs 
and understand if they are really generating 
positive results. If something is lacking, 
then we must explore the changes required 
to fix it. 

One solution everybody understands 
is money. One of the options I will propose 
is rewarding education accomplishment. If 
you complete high school, you are given 
a certain bonus. If you go on to complete 
either a two- or four-year degree, you are 
given another level of abundance, and 
for those who stay in and get a master’s, 
the reward continues to increase through 
graduate school. 

I don’t think anyone has ever put that 
suggestion forth. What you hope for is that 
everyone will buy into it and what you will 
eventually get is a greater pool of educated 
Tribal members. And with that pool, you 
will definitely start to fulfill the dream of 
Tribal members running the Tribe and not 
having to rely on non-Tribal members to 
fill top management positions. Again, it 
can only happen by recruiting educated, 
experienced individuals. All the better if 
they are recruited from our own pool of 
Tribal candidates. 

But we can’t stop at just departmental 
roles. We need to start educating our youth 
on participating in politics and recognizing 
the core value issues that we just can’t 
compromise on. But it is my feeling you 
have to establish a reward system and 
mandates for political and leadership 
education as well. I’m sure there are other 
ideas. Let’s hear them. 

You can’t just sit back and hope that 
someone will take interest. You have to 
force some things. If we are really serious 
about youth being the future, well then this 
is what we must do. Again, this is just one 
option; this is not the only possibility. But 
the discussion has to start somewhere. 

I am sure it will all go through several 
changes, multiple modifications. But, the 
bottom line is if we do not start instituting 
some of these ideas and thoughts and 
addressing these issues, we are just waiting, 
waiting for someone to somehow step up. 
Think about it. If we are not preparing 
anyone, we might be waiting a long, long 
time. 

A major core issue is health. During 
my first 18-plus months in this office, I 
have gained a lot of insight as to exactly 
what it costs the Seminole Tribe to provide 
health services. And what stands out for me 
is a strong feeling that there needs to be a 
closer relationship between the Health and 
Recreation departments. 


Take a look at how our diet has changed 
over the generations - in my case, it was, 
you know, eating fish, turtles, wild hog, 
grandpa would go out and kill a deer, and 
grandma would make the frybread. That is 
what my diet consisted of. But today, it’s, 
hello Domino’s, Papa John’s or you know 
what, let’s just go down to Benihana. With 
schools cutting physical education programs 
and recess, there is - not only in Indian 
Country but across America - an epidemic 
of people who are becoming obese. Let’s 
not fall into that trap. 

And for those of us who do fall, 
remember: It’s never too late to start 
becoming healthier. Again, this is another 
area where mandatory measures can help. 
We can’t build all these facilities and just 
hope that people will use them. These are 
the times when we have to say, “I think 
our facilities are good enough. We have 
qualified personnel - if we don’t, then let’s 
go out and find the personnel who can put 
together a real comprehensive exercise 
program for each and every one of us.” Let’s 
track it, and if someone does not participate, 
what is the consequence? 

I don’t want to always say, “Stop 
the dividend,” because, really, is that the 
answer? Maybe, maybe not. But that can’t 
be the only answer. The healthier we are 
individually, the healthier the Tribe is 
collectively. Even today, as I try to get into 
shape, hopefully I’ll spend less time at the 
clinic. I mean, we are always going to get 
a cold, a flu - that’s OK - I am saying I 
shouldn’t have to go to the clinic because 
all of a sudden I am becoming diabetic and 
now my blood pressure is out of control. 

If we have a situation where it is 
mandatory for people to participate in the 
Recreation program, I am betting that we 
will be able to reduce our annual health care 
cost. Really, it is a no brainer. We are only 
talking less than 4,000 people today. So, out 
of that group exclude the disabled and the 
infants, those who are younger than 3 years 
old. By 3, they are already walking, they are 
running. I mean, this is a program that has 
to start very, very early. And it can go into 
your 80s, 90s, the rest of your life. 

I am so proud of my son who is 9 
years old. We enrolled him in a gym. He is 
swimming, and hopefully, he’ll be able to 
try out for the swim team. When he’s not 
swimming, he is doing karate; when he is 
not doing karate he’s doing tennis. He is 
playing volleyball, doing things that will 
keep him active. 

We are also changing his diet. We 
only get one body, and I don’t want him to 
start this process at my age. I want healthy 
living to be his lifestyle. If that becomes his 
lifestyle, you know what? He can have a 
“cheat day.” Go have your pizza, go have 
your hamburger. Understand that you got to 
go out and play a little bit more tomorrow, 
or whatever that activity is, you will have 
do it a little longer. Don’t just eat that pizza 
and pass out on the couch. 

I think these are the type of things that 
we can make mandatory because they pay 
huge benefits and dividends, payoffs not 
only for the individual but also for the Tribe. 
Rewards for being healthy. How about that. 
None of us just woke up one day and said, 
44 You know, I want to be 500 pounds.” We 
did not wake up and say that. 

But, because of individual 
circumstances, we get into a trap of some 
kind and one day we wake up, look in the 
mirror, look at the scale and lo and behold. 
My personal goal is to lose 50 pounds this 
year. When I first left here I was at 200. I 
went to Immokalee, working at the casino, 
with access to the kitchen... in 12 years, I 
gained 50 pounds. I’ll never be a skinny 
minny, but man, I don’t need that 50 pounds. 

We can truly control our destiny. We 
don’t have to accept anything. These are 
just two subjects: Health and Education, 
vital areas that need to be reviewed 
and evaluated to make sure that we are 
being efficient. There is always room for 
improvements. Topics that maybe should 
have been looked at years ago but for one 
reason or another weren’t. So, I think when 
we talk about doing things that can have 
huge impacts on the Tribe, why not make 
some of these solutions mandatory. It will 
reap huge benefits. We know initially it will 
be hard - nobody likes change. If we the 
people will give it a chance, and keep our 
eyes on the big picture, the change will be 
less painful to accept. 

We, as the elected officials, need to 
participate as well. We must be willing to 
lead by example and not just ask everyone 
else to make these changes. We have to hold 
ourselves to the same request. 

Subconsciously or not, our youth know 


what is going 
on, that their 
future seems 
secure. But I 
hear about some 
of our young 
people saying, 

“I’m not going 
to just rest on 
that. I want more 
than that. I want 
to do more.” 

Shouldn’t we 
embrace these 
youths, not 
only for their athletic accomplishments 
but also for their academic and artistic 
accomplishments? Yes, we must embrace 
them. Remember when mom and dad were 
talking to us when we were young. Did that 
mean anything? No. But when our friend 
would speak and say the same thing, it 
suddenly made all the sense in the world. 

Even though mom and dad had said 
the same thing, we had already tuned 4 em 
out. Our peers telling us the same thing, 
why that was gold. That’s why we need to 
figure out how to capitalize on their success 
and outlook, feed off their energy, and 
enlist them to help us spread that message 
of healthy lifestyle and success through the 
ranks of our young people. 

I often think of Jarrid Smith, who starred 
for a Division 1 college (Florida Atlantic 
University) and played in a bowl game in 
New Orleans. What Tribal member has ever 
done that before? There are many talented, 
accomplished youth in the Seminole Tribe; 
we need to embrace them and enlist their 
help to spread the word. Without a doubt, 
other Tribal youth look up to them. 

There are a lot of great ongoing 
programs. Culture is another big issue. 
Again, let’s make cultural education 
mandatory. Why not? It is who we are. 
If we are truly serious about making sure 
everyone understands their own culture 
and understand our history, if all we do is 
just sit back and hope, you know who is 
going to show up and participate in cultural 
education programs? The same ones who 
have been coming. 

If we really want to make sure everyone 
understands, make it mandatory. 

I think we definitely live in a different 
world today. The success we have enjoyed 
has definitely contributed to the problems 
we are talking about here. Now kids - 
everyone, in fact, not just kids - can afford 
to go out and buy everything they want. All 
they know is, “Hey look, as long as I can 
be enrolled, this is the benefit that I get.” 
But yet, we as a Tribe, we as leaders, have 
a responsibility to make sure that our youth 
truly understand who they are and their role 
in determining where the Tribe ends up. I 
really don’t think that we do a good enough 
job on that end of it. 

Maybe the youth won’t want to listen 
to someone like me. I can hear it now: He’s 
one of the old guys. In this calendar year, it 
is my goal to reach out and find someone 
on each and every reservation who is 
responsible enough to join this mission, to 
help deliver these messages. It can’t come 
from the old guy; it is got to come from 
those peers who the youth look up to. 

It is an election year. You know, 
regarding the upcoming election, for selfish 
reasons, I would definitely like to keep the 
current Board and hopefully, there will be 
no real changes in the way we operate. To 
be successful, there has to be some level of 
continuity. But again, that is at the desire 
of the Tribal electorate. That is just my 
preference: for continuity, to continue the 
progress and bring some of the working 
projects to fruition. If there is a change, my 
responsibility would be to get everyone up 
to speed, educate them and move ahead. 

At our last Council meeting, I was 
pleased at the number of people who were 
vocal. That just needs to continue. It shows 
us that Tribal members are paying attention 
to what is happening. This administration is 
not going to shut anyone down. We are going 
to listen to what everyone has to say, and 
take those thoughts into our final decisions. 
We recognize that we were elected by the 
Tribal members, and we work for them day 
in and day out. 

We still have many challenges ahead. 
Please rest assured we will continue to work 
hard to protect the livelihood of all Tribal 
members. 

God bless the Seminole Tribe. 

Sho-naa-bish. 

Tony Sanchez Jr. is President of the 
Seminole Tribe of Florida, Inc. 
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Community A 



Beverly Bidney 

Jessica Osceola shows her work to Jan Erickson and Ellen Boliek, with whom she attended Florida Gulf Coast University. 


Artist Jessica Osceola displays 
sculptures at Art Basel Miami Beach 



Beverly Bidney 

From left, Cannupa Hanska Luger, Jessica Osceola and Jamie Cross are in their gallery space 
during Art Basel Miami Beach from Dec. 6-9. 


BY BEVERLY BIDNEY 
Staff Reporter 

MIAMI BEACH — When Jessica 
Osceola was a little girl, she glued random 
objects together and proudly showed her 
parents the creations. Now as an adult artist, 
she showed her mixed-media sculptures to 
the world at Art Basel Miami Beach from 
Dec. 6-9. 

Known as one of the largest art markets 
in the world, Art Basel featured works of 
more than 2,000 artists in the main venue 
and hundreds more at 23 satellite art fairs 
held in Miami and Miami Beach. Osceola 
displayed her work with two other Native 
American artists at the Select Fair, a satellite 
show at the Catalina Hotel & Beach Club. 

“I also got into Art Basel last year,” 
said Osceola, of Naples. “They invited me 
back and wanted me to invite other people. 
It’s been amazing; I’m on top of the world. 
We’re all Native Americans, and we’re 
trying to break some perceptions. Our art 
isn’t all crafts and beads; there are other 
interesting things going on.” 

The other artists who showed with 
Osceola were Cannupa Hanska Luger and 
Jamie Cross, and together they formed CJJ 
Collective. The three young artists met 
while in school at the Institute of American 
Indian Arts (IAIA) in Santa Fe, N.M. All 
pieces were mixed-media and ceramics. 

“I just kept evolving,” said Osceola, 
who graduated from Florida Gulf Coast 
University (FGCU) in 2008. “I majored 
in history at college and was taking art 
courses on the side. I like history through 
objects; art always keeps the world moving 
and progressing. It’s really an important 
part of history.” 

After graduation, Osceola attended 
IAIA for one year and is now working on 
her master’s in fine arts at the Academy of 
Art University. Her long-term goal is to 
work as a full-time artist. 

Osceola, who first learned about Art 
Basel through a former professor at FGCU, 
was accepted to the show in 2011, sold 
some pieces and returned this year with 
more sculptures. One of Osceola’s pieces, 
titled Not Yours, Not Ours, Not for Sale , 
is a response to the trend of the fashion 
industry’s “Tribal inspiration” and features 
ceramic legs protruding from a Donna 


Karan shopping bag. 

“This sculptural body of work is the 
reaction to this trend and one designer in 
particular,” read Osceola’s notes next to the 
piece. “Donna Karan launched in her spring 
2012 clothing line a skirt that she claims to 
be inspired by her own creative process and 
her work in Haiti. The ‘Ric-Rac’ skirt she 
has designed is NOT her unique design, nor 
is it that of Haitian inspiration.” 

Osceola continued to say that the 
design goes back many generations within 
the Seminole, Miccosukee and Independent 
Tribes. Her Seminole ancestors created the 
design using hand-crank sewing machines 
and fabric, passing down their knowledge 
to her. 

“As a traditional Tribal artist, 
traditional arts teacher, cultural preserver 
and a granddaughter who learned these 
techniques from family, I take great 
precaution in guarding the craft,” she wrote. 

In their work, all three Native artists 
infuse a modem take on their own Tribal 
traditions. 

Cross, a member of the Inupiat Tribe 
from Alaska, wants to be a working artist 


but plans to have another job for her 
primary source of income. 

“That takes the pressure off me so I 
can create things I want to make instead 
of what I think people want to buy,” said 
Cross, who lives in Santa Fe. 

Luger, from the Mandan Hidatsa and 
Arikara Lakota Tribes in North Dakota, 
also lives in Santa Fe and supports himself 
and his family with his art. 

“For Native arts, Santa Fe is the 
pinnacle,” Luger said. “Art Basel is like 
a shopping mall for galleries. You can see 
which galleries your pieces can fit into. 
Having a show with a body of work makes 
it easier to get people interested in my 
work.” 

Art Basel was a success for the artists; 
each sold pieces while a continuous stream 
of art lovers viewed their work. 

“The experience was fantastic,” 
Osceola said. “It was crowded and crazy, 
and I made a lot of connections with 
galleries, collectors and photographers. It 
was exhausting and draining, but it was 
good exposure.” 


Storm’s art makes impact at Museum 


BY EjLEEN S0LER 

Staff Reporter 

BIG CYPRESS — When Tribal 
member Thomas M. Storm Sr. makes art he 
does more than create - he recreates. 

His tools vary: pencils, paint, ink, 
pastels. His theme is consistent: the historic 
bravery of Seminole ancestors. 

“It’s what runs through my blood,” 
Storm said. 

More than a dozen works by Storm, all 
depicting scenes from the Seminole Tribe’s 
fight to survive under the wrath of the U.S. 
government, were featured in the Mosaic 
Gallery at the Ah-Tah-Thi-Ki Museum in 
Big Cypress. 

In one piece, Storm brings three 
leaders into one canvas. Seminole warriors 
Alligator and Jumper - who led about 500 
Seminoles on Dec. 25, 1837, against 1,000 
federal troops in the Battle of Okeechobee - 
are painted side by side with Chief Osceola 
as a fierce and undefeated triad. Osceola 
was already held as a prisoner in South 
Carolina where he died in 1838. 

“We are not a defeated people. By 
far we have never been rich either - with 
money, that is. We are people of the earth. 


Our riches are the woods where we built 
homes and fished for food,” Storm said. 

In another piece, Storm uses disci- 
plined pointillism to recreate a photograph 
of a sickly Osceola 
during his incarcer- 
ation. In Storm’s 
version, Osceola is 
a young, muscular 
warrior full of en- 
ergy and spirit. 

“I want people 
to see the Osceola 
who led us into 
the 2000s, the 21st 
century,” Storm 
said. 

Raised in Big 
Cypress, Storm is 
the son of Mary 
Jane Cypress and 
George Storm, a 
deep-water alliga- 
tor wrestler. Now 
of Dania Beach, 
he grew up to be 
a deep-water alli- 
gator wrestler and 
trainer. His grand- 


mother was Pocahontas Huff Jumper. 

The next show at the Mosaic Gallery 
will spotlight artwork from Ahfachkee 
School students. 



Eileen Soler 

Tribal member and artist Thomas M. Storm Sr. poses amid his paintings 
that he exhibited at the Mosaic Gallery at the Ah-Tah-Thi-Ki Museum. 


Senior profile: 
Paul Buster 


BY BEVERLY BIDNEY 
Staff Reporter 

HOLLYWOOD — Paul Buster can be 
described in many ways: language teacher, 
musician, father, grandfather, pastor. But 
when asked to describe himself, he has a 
very simple answer. 

“I am a Seminole Indian,” said Paul, 
63. “God put me here for a reason, and I’ll 
try to fulfill that - be a simple man and be 
with the people.” 

Bom in Big Cypress to Junior Buster 
and Mary Annie Osceola Buster, Paul grew 
up in a camp on the reservation. One of his 
earliest memories is of the natural state of 
things; he clearly remembers the abundance 
of native plants and animals. Most people 
at that time were full-blooded Seminoles, 
and everyone spoke only Elapoonke, or 
Miccosukee, as Paul refers to it. 

“The elders told us the language was 
Elapoonke, but most people today call 
it Miccosukee,” Paul said. “I was taught 
to respect my elders, which is natural for 
anyone, or it should be.” 

Technology was slow to arrive in Big 
Cypress, but Paul’s father had a large, 
old, battery-powered AM radio on which 
they listened to the Grand Ole Opry from 
Nashville. 

“There were hardly any other radios in 
the area, and we would listen to the Opry on 
Friday and Saturday nights,” Paul said. “If 
you get in the right spot, you can still pick 
it up today.” 

His family’s camp was far out in the 
swamp because his father maintained 
water pumps for road constmction projects. 
Paul grew up in a Christian environment, 
although his parents also adhered to Tribal 
traditions, customs and language. 

Playmates in his camp were rare, so 
he went to other camps to get together with 
children, play softball or swim in a nearby 
pond. His first experience at school was in 



Beverly Bidney 

Paul Buster is a pastor at the First Seminole 
Indian Baptist Church in Hollywood. 


a one-room schoolhouse on Big Cypress, 
where the teacher taught all the classes from 
first to fourth grade. 

Buster grew up speaking only 
Miccosukee, but he learned a little bit of 
English at the school, which had about 30 
students. In fifth grade, he was sent to a 
public school in Clewiston, 40 miles away, 
where he finally learned English. 

Paul married while still young then 
left high school and earned his high school 
equivalency diploma. A few years later, 
he attended the Baptist Bible Institute in 
Graceville, Fla. and earned an associate 
degree, as spirituality has always played a 
large part in Paul’s life. 

♦ See PAUL on page 6A 


Business profile: 
Osceola Operations LLC 


BY BEVERLY BIDNEY 
Staff Reporter 

HOLLYWOOD — Joe Osceola Jr. 
created Osceola Operations LLC in 2005 to 
do business with the Hard Rock in Tampa. 
Now his company, which specializes in 
the hospitality industry, is busier than ever 
selling items to all the Hard Rock Hotels, 
Tribal casinos and restaurants. 

“Getting into the Hard Rock was very 
hard,” Joe said. “They had their business 
relationships already; no one likes change. 
There was a lot of competition.” 

There is still competition, but as a 
Tribal vendor Osceola Operations gets first 
right of refusal for jobs, submits bids for 
projects along with non-Tribal vendors and 
has the opportunity to get a lot of work. 

The company supplies items for guest 
rooms, public spaces, restaurants and 
casinos. They have seven brand standards 
in place - meaning that to refurbish the 
supply, the hotel must go through Osceola 
Operations - but the company strives to 
add more. Those items include flat-screen 
televisions, iHome clock radios, box springs 
and mattresses, bathroom amenities and 
TeleAdapt wireless technology for cable 
and Wi-Fi. 

“Thanks to the Purchasing Department, 
a lot more jobs are being bid out,” said Jody 
Osceola, who works with her father, Joe. 
“We work hard to get the jobs. You work 
within the guidelines you are given and 
hope to do your best.” 

Getting the job means getting the best 
price for the client, whether it’s the hotel, 
casino, restaurant or other business. To 
do that, Osceola Operations attends trade 
shows nationwide in search of sources for 
items and for meeting with manufacturers’ 
representatives. 

“Sourcing the stuff is the hard part,” 
Jody said. “We try to source our products 
as closely to the manufacturer as possible to 
keep the prices down. We’re always looking 
for more sources.” 

Competition is fierce and grows every 
year. The company competes against non- 
Tribal vendors, mainstream retailers and 
Tribal vendors, and their challenges include 
getting the best price for the Tribe and 
meeting their deadlines. 

“Whatever anybody wants, we can find 
it,” Joe said. “We try to go straight to the 
factory and stay away from the middleman.” 

Other businesses not affiliated with 
the Tribe often find Osceola Operations. 
The company will do business with anyone 
but does not aggressively seek mainstream 
retail clients. They conduct most business 
via email and other online communication. 

“We’ve constructed whole projects 
without picking up the phone,” Jody said. 

The Osceolas envision the company 
expanding over the next few years. 

Joe is interested in light-emitting 
diode (LED) lights and is talking to Hard 
Rock about replacing their expensive, 
heat-producing halogen lights with more 



Beverly Bidney 

Jody and Joe Osceola Jr. sell items to all the 
Hard Rock hotels, casinos and restaurants 
through their business, Osceola Operations LLC. 


energy efficient LEDs. Another business 
opportunity in that field has Joe in talks with 
a Chinese company about opening a factory 
on a reservation. 

“We would like the Chinese company 
to come here to any reservation, any Tribe,” 
Joe said. “It would be under the umbrella 
of Osceola Operations no matter where it 
is located. I also see a future in solar panel 
farms. A lot is going on; we can’t just stop 
at one thing.” 

Jody wants to expand the rapidly 
growing company but knows that doing so 
will require more money. 

She is investigating federal loan 
programs for Native Americans through the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs, Small Business 
Administration and the Department of 
the Interior. She believes that Osceola 
Operations can expand to businesses 
throughout Indian Country and that utilizing 
their Native American status for funding 
will be key to future growth. 

“The best thing is watching the business 
grow; having my daughter work with me is 
a big plus,” Joe said. “I don’t know what 
is going to come tomorrow, but we keep 
looking and keep going.” 

“I would have come on board a lot 
sooner had I know how great it is,” added 
Jody, who started working at the company 
about a year ago. “Working and learning 
from my dad has been so rewarding 
personally. On the business side, getting 
to work with the Tribe and contribute to its 
growth and prosperity is important to me.” 

Osceola Operations can be reached at 
www. osceolaoperations .com. 

If you are a Tribal member and business 
owner who would like to be featured in The 
Tribune, email BrettDaly@semtribe.com. 
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Tribal departments address 
dangerous intersection 


BY BRETT DALY 
Senior Editor 

BIG CYPRESS — To address 
safety concerns brought up by Tribal 
Council, several Seminole Tribe of Florida 
departments joined efforts to widen the 
intersection of Wind Clan Road and Farmer 
Road on the Big Cypress Reservation. 

The result is a safer, more accessible 
road. 

“The road was really narrow and 
cars couldn’t pass safely,” Transportation 
coordinator Marilyn Markwei said, adding 
that several Big Cypress residents must 
utilize the road. “It [was] a very simple 
construction.” 

The Tribe contracted Weekley Asphalt 
Paving Inc. to extend the culvert and widen 
the road. Founded in 1947, the company 
specializes in asphalt production, as well as 
in the construction of highways, roads and 
bridges, according to its website, and has 
completed a bridge on Snake Road in the 
past. 

Improvements to the Wind Clan and 
Farmer Roads intersection also included 
increased signage and the addition of a 
guardrail. Overhead power lines were also 
relocated. 

“Big Cypress Councilman Manuel 
Tiger and Board Representative Joe Frank 
played a very important role in getting this 
project fast tracked,” Markwei said in an 
email. “A host of departments have also 
been part of the planning and design of 
this project including Planning, Housing, 
SPD, Public Works, ERMD, Infrastructure 
Services and Transportation. We appreciate 
their help and support.” 



Photo courtesy of Brandon Vallozzi 

Renovations to the intersection of Wind Clan 
Road and Farmer Road make it safer to travel. 


Construction took about 60 days to 
complete, said Brandon Vallozzi assistant 
director of the Infrastructure Services 
Department. 

“Safety was our No. 1 issue with that 
section of the roadway,” Vallozzi said. 
“Now, it’s a lot safer. That was really the 
main idea.” 

Markwei said the Transportation 
Department also has other upcoming 
projects in the works, including paving 
and improving the drainage to Buffalo Jim 
Loop, Mabel T. Frank Way, Osprey Road, 
Falcon Lane and Panther Lane. 

General improvements will also be 
made to Josie Billie Highway for safety and 
drainage concerns. 

The Transportation Department 
welcomes the comments and suggestions 
of Tribal members on all Transportation 
projects. To comment, call 954-985-2300 
ext. 10645. 


Jason Don Billie graduates TCD 


BY BEVERLY BIDNEY 
Staff Reporter 

HOLLYWOOD — Jason Don 
Billie graduated from the Tribal Career 
Development (TCD) Program last 
month. He joins an elite group of fewer 
than 10 graduates and plans to continue 
his career with Seminole Gaming. Billie 
currently works at Hard Rock Live 
where he books entertainment for the 
venue. 

Operated by Seminole Gaming, the 
goal of the program is to cultivate the next 
generation of Tribal business leaders. 
During the program, trainees learn all 
aspects of the gaming, hospitality and 
entertainment business through on-the- 
job training. 

“They take the time to sit with us 
and mentor us,” Billie said. “I enjoyed 
learning about the whole operation.” 



Beverly Bidney 

Ervina Capricien, Tribal Career Development 
Program director, congratulates Jason Don Billie. 


Snowbirds make Big Cypress RV Resort home 



Eileen Soler 


Judy Beatty, who has spent nine winters at the RV resort with husband, Ted, helps interested 
campers purchase items for sale at the resort’s first flea market from Jan 4-5. 


BY EILEEN SOLER 
Staff Reporter 

BIG CYPRESS —When Ted and Judy 
Beatty, of Ontario, get tired of Canadian 
cold, they pack their things into a compact 
house on wheels and drive thousands of 
miles to their home away from home - Big 
Cypress RV Resort. 

“We’ve been coming here for nine 
years just to miss the snow,” Ted Beatty 
said. “First we came for a week but stayed 
for a month, then another month ...” 

Judy Beatty said the couple has 
returned to Big Cypress almost every 
February through April for nine years. 

“It’s the most beautiful park we’ve 
ever driven into,” she said. 

From Jan. 4-5, the Beattys and a 
handful of other long-time RV vacationers 
set up booths for the first Big Cypress 
RV Resort Camper’s Flea Market. There, 
under tents, six couples sold goods that 
ranged from battery chargers to barbecues 
to beautiful artwork. 

Bill and Sandy Klein sold Bill’s 
carved driftwood sculptures and Sandy’s 
photography greeting cards. 

The couple, who are self-described 
“all-the-time RVers” travel the East Coast. 
Some of their favorite camps are in North 
Carolina, Indiana and Ohio, but Big 
Cypress RV Resort has been their No. 1 
place to be for the past three years. 

“We feel like we’re with family here,” 
Sandy Klein said. 

During the flea market, shoppers and 
sellers were treated to a wildlife show by 
Seminole Okalee Indian Village. Slithering 
venomous creatures and a massive alligator 
were stars of the show. 

“We always love coming out and doing 
the shows,” Jennifer Osceola, general 


manager of Okalee Village, said. “We give 
a little history of the Tribe and village.” 

Later, more than a dozen couples 
from the RV Resort attended the Cowboy 
Resolution Rodeo at the Junior Cypress 
Rodeo Arena. 

On any given day, vacationers hike and 
bike through the reservation, but mostly, 
they enjoy activities at the camp site. 

Card games, bocce ball, bean bag 
tosses, dances, dinners and bingo are just a 
few activities on tap at the RV Resort where 
Ted and Judy Beatty serve as unofficial 
activity directors. 

“The first time we were here I made 
six new Facebook friends,” said Sandra 
Mendez, of Illinois, who with her husband, 


Bob Mendez, is spending her second winter 
at Big Cypress. 

Mendez said anyone who wants to 
relax, make new friends, and join in fun 
activities where the price is right and the 
weather is always nice should consider the 
Big Cypress RV Resort. 

“Bill loves it because we have to drive 
40 miles to the nearest Walmart; I can’t 
spend money,” Sandra Mendez said. 

The Beattys credit Tribal member 
Evelyn Mata, the resort’s supervisor, for 
the place’s cleanliness, tranquility and what 
the couple calls “peaceful perfection.” 

“Everyone volunteers, everyone helps 
and Evelyn is simply the best,” Ted Beatty 
said. 



Eileen Soler 


Seminole Okalee Indian Village alligator wrestler Justin Iqualado and wildlife supervisor Giselle 
Hosein wrap up a show for attendees at the flea market. 
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Bill Klein shows off the Eternal Flame sculpture 
he carved from red cedar driftwood found in 
the Crystal River. 
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Safari trip showcases nature’s creatures 


BY EILEEN SOLER 
Staff Reporter 

BIG CYPRESS — Lions, tigers and 
bears - not exactly, but during winter break 
camp on the Big Cypress Reservation 
children did get eyes full of vultures, deer, 
wild pigs and buffaloes during Wildlife 
Adventures day in the ‘Glades. 

The two-hour event, hosted by the 
Big Cypress Wildlife Department and the 
Recreation Department on Dec. 27, gave 
more than a dozen children an up-close 
view of the reservation’s open vista and 
thick hammocks. 

Safely buckled into huge-wheeled 
swamp buggies, kids craned their necks to 
spot creatures of the swamp and pasture. 

“It’s a great way to give the kids a day 
in the woods,” said Carlton Banks, an aide 
for the Recreation Department. 

Deer jutted in and out of thick brush. 
Fresh wallows and snout tunnels along 


trails in the hammocks showed signs of 
wild pig. A small herd of buffalo grazed 
with egret hitchhikers in tow. Several times, 
swamp buggy driver Jose Solano gave 
Ricky Garza, 11, a chance at shooting wild 
pig using a hunting rifle safely bolted to the 
vehicle’s engine hood. 

“We want to see the kids grow up to be 
smart and good hunters,” Banks said. 

Tribal member Celeste Billie, assistant 
to Wildlife Department director Randall 
Osceola, said the outing teaches Tribal 
children that there must be a healthy, 
respectful balance to wildlife and humanity. 

“We’re trying to get kids more involved 
in our culture and the outdoors,” Billie said. 
“They come out here, learn to respect nature 
and that when they take from nature, they 
must also give back because we are nature’s 
keepers.” 

Getting children away from watching 
television and playing video games is a 
good start, she said. 


Tribal children are treated to swamp 
buggy adventure trips at the wildlife 
preserve at least three times a year: during 
spring, summer and winter breaks from 
school. There, they experience archery, 
outdoor survival skills and Tribal culture. 

In the past, the area was used by the 
Tribe and outsiders for hunting deer, pig 
and other food, such as quail and wild 
turkey. In fall 2011, the area became a 
semi-refuge, in which hunting for anything 
other than wild pig is not allowed without 
special permission. The move aims to allow 
wildlife to repopulate. 

“We have always been one with 
nature,” Billie said. “We are connected so 
we have to pay attention to every little thing 
and balance out so when the next generation 
comes up, they will have what we always 
had.” 

Plans are in the works to create parent 
and child programs that will include cultural 
arts events and wildlife experiences. 



Harmony Cypress tries her hand at archery on Dec. 27. 
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Buffalo and yellow-billed egret live together on the Big Cypress 
Reservation. 
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Children ride through the Everglades during Wildlife Adventure day with 
the Big Cypress Recreation Department. 
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Blevyns Jumper, 15, leads an all-boys team against all girls in a tug-of-war competition 
during the Big Cypress New Year’s Field Day. 


Food and fun make a happy 
Big Cypress New Year 


BY EILEEN SOLER 
Staff Reporter 

BIG CYPRESS — Tribal members 
and staff welcomed 2013 like a huge, 
happy family - with lots of laughs, food 
and fun on Jan. 3 under the big chickee 
on the Junior Cypress Rodeo grounds. 

“Today is about community 
appreciation,” Big Cypress Councilman 
Mondo Tiger said. “It’s a fun way to 
thank everyone for the great work they 
do and to start off a good New Year.” 

Nearly 200 people gathered for a 
barbecue lunch of pork ribs, beef slices, 
macaroni and cheese, corned bread 
and more, courtesy of the Big Cypress 
Council Office. 

Children from the Boys & Girls 
Club competed in outdoor competitions 
like tug of war and sack races. 

Tribal seniors played bingo under 


the shade of the chickee while other 
adults, including many employees, put 
an extended lunch break to good use by 
pitching horseshoes in the orange clay of 
the rodeo arena. 

Joe Osceola won the horseshoe 
game against Lonnie Billie - but Billie 
did not mind. 

“I was the loser, but we all had a 
good time,” Billie said. “We appreciate 
the event. Good food, good people. It’s 
Happy New Year for all of us.” 

Other field games included Frisbee, 
pass the orange, musical chairs and egg 
toss. 

Before the meal, Big Cypress Board 
Rep. Joe Frank welcomed the community 
of workers and residents into 2013 with a 
prayer and best wishes for the year. 

“As we enter a new year, let’s be 
careful out there, let’s do our jobs well, 
let’s have a good year,” Rep. Frank said. 



Eileen Soler 

Children from the Boys & Girls Club have a blast during a sack race at the Big Cypress 
Community New Year’s Field Day. 
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Tribal Historic Preservation Office 
documents Little Charlie Micco Camp 


SU BMITTED BY MAUREEN M AHONEY 
Tribal Archaeologist 

The Tribal Historic Preservation Office (THPO) 
recently completed an investigation of the historic 
Little Charlie Micco Camp and its surrounding area 
on the Brighton Reservation. 

THPO surveys portions of reservations as part 
of the On-Reservation Review Process to ensure 
culturally significant places - like camps and plant 
gathering areas - will be respected as the need to 
develop reservations arises. This area was further 
investigated in order to determine eligibility for the 
Tribal Register of Historic Places. Based on this 
investigation, THPO found evidence that the area 
within and surrounding the Little Charlie Micco 
Camp has been continuously used for at least 2,000 
years. 

In order to learn about the site, THPO completed 
an archaeological survey that showed how various 
people used the area surrounding the Little Charlie 
Micco Camp over time. Numerous animal bones 
and broken pieces of pottery that date back 2,000 
years were recovered. These finds allowed THPO 
to understand the early occupants’ diets, which 
included small reptiles, rodents and fish. 

The next evidence of occupation dates to the 
Little Charlie Micco Camp, which was established 
sometime between the 1930s and 1940s. Inhabitants 
of the camp included Little Charlie Micco, Minnie 
(Osceola) Micco, Jenny Shore, Jerry Micco, Billie 
Micco, George Osceola and Ruby Osceola. 

Although THPO also performed an 
archaeological investigation around the camp, only 
sparse physical evidence for its existence remains 
today. Some items found include a small amount 
of ceramic, such as a complete tea cup. While the 
archaeological survey shed some light on the camp, 
much more useful records were the memories and 
stories of Tribal members who lived in or visited the 
camp. 

Billie Micco and Jenny Shore said the Little 
Charlie Micco Camp consisted of numerous 
structures, all of which surrounded a central fire 
place. Directly north of the fireplace was a structure 



Photo courtesy of THPO 

The pottery pictured above, found at the Little Charlie 
Micco Camp, dates back 2,000 years. 



Photo courtesy of THPO 

This 1957 aerial photograph shows the Little Charlie 
Micco Camp. 


that Billie Micco called a “sugar shack” and to the 
east of the fireplace was the dining chickee. The 
camp also contained four chickees that were used 
as the sleeping quarters of the various people living 
in the camp. 

This information not only permits a more in- 
depth understanding of the Little Charlie Micco 
Camp, but it also allows for comparisons in how 
people occupied the same space over 2,000 years. 

One of THPO ’s goals in developing the Tribal 
Register is to document the makeup of these 
significant places because each component helps tell 
the story of Seminole history. In 1947, Little Charlie 
Micco, Josie Billie and John Cypress raised their 
voices in order for the Seminoles to take action with 
the 1 946 Indian Claims Commission Act. Under this 
act’s provisions, any Tribe, band or unidentifiable 
group of American Indians could file a petition with 
the commission setting forth any claim against the 
United States that had occurred before that date. 

By working with Tribal members to document 
these important places and memories, THPO 
is building an archive of knowledge that Tribal 
members can use to help tell future generations 
important stories about life and culture on the 
reservations. 

To contribute your knowledge of historic camps 
on the reservation or memories about life in the 
camp, please call the Tribal Historic Preservation 
Office at 863-983-6549 or stop by any of the offices. 



Andrea Holata 

Major Larry Massey, left, presents Jerry Meisenheimer a plaque for his years of service with the Seminole Police Department. 
On Jan. 3, family and friends gathered at the Elder’s Building in Brighton to congratulate Meisenheimer on his retirement. 


Jerry Meisenheimer retires from SPD 


BY ANDREA HOLATA 
Staff Reporter 

BRIGHTON — After 2 1 years of dedication to the 
Seminole Police Department (SPD) and a life devoted 
entirely to service, Brighton’s Jerry Meisenheimer 
retired on Dec. 31. 

Family, friends and fellow officers came together to 
honor and celebrate Meisenheimer during a retirement 
party at the Elder’s Building in Brighton on Jan. 3. 

“We are here today to pay tribute to one hell of 
a cop who has reached the sunset of his career,” said 
SPD Major Larry Massey. 

Meisenheimer grew up in Wisconsin and devoted 
himself to service early in life. He became a monk in 
a religious order and spent time traveling in Africa 
helping the less fortunate hunt for food. After five 
years, he moved home and met his wife. 

In 1967, Meisenheimer transitioned into law 
enforcement, working as a homicide investigator in 
Wisconsin until he and his wife decided to move to 
warmer weather in 1978. They moved to South Florida 
where he worked for the Broward Sheriff’s Office 
(BSO) for the next 10 years. 

For a few years, he worked for the Sebring Police 
Department, then Meisenheimer began his career with 
the Seminole Police Department on Sept. 4, 1991. 

“When I started here in Brighton, there were 
only three officers working at a time, and after two 
o’ clock in the morning, there [were] no officers,” 
Meisenheimer said. “We didn’t even have radios. We 
used bag phones.” 

He was asked to work weekends at the newly 


opened casino in Immokalee and ended up staying 
there for three years; he was promoted to Sergeant. 

Eventually, Meisenheimer transferred back to 
Brighton. Still a Sergeant, Meisenheimer started 
the D.A.R.E. program in Big Cypress for youth, 
commuting back and forth for eight years. He worked 
with youth in Brighton as well. 

“That was the highlight of my life because I really 
enjoy having the kids, and I looked forward to their 
lessons,” he said. 

In addition to working with youth, Meisenheimer 
was a traffic homicide detective. 

Still climbing the ranks, he was promoted to 
Lieutenant over Brighton and Fort Pierce. He was the 
first officer to work in the Fort Pierce community. 

After years of service, he was once again promoted 
to Administrative Captain in Hollywood, overseeing 
records, evidence, training and budgets. 

He eventually moved back to Brighton where he 
finished out his career. 

Meisenheimer said he is going to miss the Tribal 
members the most, but he looks forward to spending 
time with his wife of 45 years, his four children and 
six grandchildren. He also plans to continue traveling. 
He’s already been to 55 countries and plans to go this 
summer to Pembroke, N.C. for a visit with the Lumbee 
Tribe. 

Meisenheimer, who said he loved his career with 
SPD, hopes to possibly come back and work for the 
Tribe in a different capacity. 

“My time here has been wonderful. . .1 appreciated 
everything the Tribe has done for me and hope I made 
a difference,” he said. 


+ PAUL 

From page 3A 


“I got through the courses and could have stayed 
longer, but I came home,” Paul said. “Two or three 
months later my mom passed away. It seems like God 
brought me back so I could be with my mom when she 
went back to be with the Lord.” 

In the 1980s, Paul was a water manager for the 
Big Cypress cattle program, where he was responsible 
for the water level in the pastures. He made sure the 
pastures were irrigated in the dry season and water was 
pumped out of the pastures during the rainy season. In 
the 1990s, he moved from Big Cypress to Hollywood 
and served as a layman at the First Seminole Indian 
Baptist Church. He became a pastor in the late 1990s. 

A language teacher in the Hollywood Culture 
Department since 2000, Paul spends a lot of time 
teaching preschool children, as well as adults. 

“A lot of adults need to brush up or just learn how 
to speak the language,” he said. “It is really important 
for our people to keep our language; it is what makes us 
who we are. Our people don’t really take advantage of 
it, but when they do, I spend time with them.” 

Many people know Paul as a gifted musician; 
he plays guitar, writes songs and has a band called 
Cowbone. His music is a blend of country, folk, gospel, 
church and Seminole stories but has a real country 
flavor because of the use of a steel guitar and dobro. 
Cowbone can be heard at many community events and 
the annual Tribal Fair. Paul has recorded two CDs, with 
plans to make another this year, and views his music as 
a significant accomplishment in his life. 

“My dad couldn’t afford a good guitar,” Paul 
said. “I have a couple of good guitars, among many, 
including the legendary Martin D-28. My dad always 
talked about that kind of guitar, so I got one a few years 
ago.” 

But his greatest accomplishment by far has been 
serving the Lord. 

“It’s a life like no other job,” Paul said. “Someone 
asked me how I get my sermons. Once I was sitting 
in my music room and there was a cap that belonged 
to my son. It says, ‘Just Do It.’ I was looking at that 
cap and it just came to me as a topic for a sermon. I 
applied it to a scripture and it came out a sermon. Mary, 
the mother of Jesus, said to the people about her son, 
whatever he tells you to do, just do it. Pastors are led 
by God’s Holy Spirit, and they get their messages in 
different ways. Sometimes it’s from hearing children 
talk or seeing things in the environment. God sends 
messages to me in different ways.” 

“It is really important 
for our people to keep 
our language; it is what 
makes us who we are. ” 


As a pastor, Paul is often asked to lead a prayer 
before community events, say words after someone 
passes away or just offer support. 



Seminole Tribune archive photo 

Infant Paul Buster is with his parents, Junior Buster and 
Mary Annie Osceola Buster. 


“It’s a round-the-clock responsibility,” he said. 
“You have to be available any time to be around people. 
Sometimes I don’t say anything; I’m just there.” 

Paul has witnessed enormous changes in his life, 
including the good fortune of the Tribe. 

“The change was like night and day,” Paul said. 
“Some changes have been for the better, but some have 
brought sadness. However, the Tribe progressed to 
making revenues, and we have better programs now to 
take care of us. It was quite a change from the ‘60s to 
present day, which is wonderful because it benefits the 
Tribe.” 

Although he has experienced great change in his 
life, he does not live in the past. He appreciates modern 
communications and has his own Facebook page. 

Buster’s first marriage was to Daisy Jumper, with 
whom he had three sons. He has been married to Meg 
Buster for nearly 20 years, and they have two daughters. 

Paul was predeceased by two sons, Merle Hank 
Buster in 1996 and Ira Billy Buster in 2007. His 
surviving children are Paul “Chunky” Buster, of Big 
Cypress; Melissa Metcalf, of Hollywood; and Jessica 
Buster, of Davie. He also has three granddaughters 
ages 12, 10 and 4. 

In addition to blood relations, Buster has many 
other “children” around the world. He was a host for 
exchange students for eight years and still keeps in 
touch with them; they even call him dad. 

As for the future, he looks forward to more of the 
same and even better for the Seminole Tribe. 

“I want to just keep serving the Lord as long as I’m 
physically able,” he said, “and write more songs, some 
poetry and be a friend to anyone who needs a friend.” 


Juanita Osceola Center garners 
2012 Naples Heritage Award 


BY JUDY WEEKS 
Freelance Writer 

NAPLES — The Naples community received 
special recognition for their outstanding contribution 
to the annual City of Naples Christmas Parade, which 
took place on Dec. 18. 

After viewing 186 entries, judges from the 
Naples Merchants’ Association unanimously selected 
the Juanita Osceola Center float to receive the 2012 
Heritage Award. Traditional Arts specialist Christina 
Billie and Community Outreach specialist Sandra 
Osceola attended the City of Naples Council Meeting 
on Jan. 1 6 to accept the award. 

The Naples holiday parade is a tradition that spans 
more than 60 years. Covering a broad spectrum of 
themes encompassing local history, the Heritage Award 
was established in 2009. The Seminole Tribe of Florida 
has taken home the trophy for four consecutive years. 

“During the past 60 years, Collier County has 
become a destination for multiple cultures that bring 
an international flavor and blend of social experiences 
to the area,” said Sun Trust Bank vice president Raul 
Medina. “However, more than 150 years earlier, the 
ancestors of the Seminole Tribe were among the first 
people to recognize the potential of South Florida. 
Their descendants still play an important role in not 
only its history but its present. Their unique entries in 
the annual Naples Christmas Parade mean a great deal 
to the community and are a highlight of the event for 
the thousands of spectators along the route.” 

The 2012 float featured a Seminole chickee 
adorned with brilliantly lighted snowflakes and holiday 
garlands. Displaying a hand-crank sewing machine, 
Seminole patchwork, baskets, wood carving and 
beadwork, the float emphasized the traditional crafts 



Judy Weeks 

Children look like Christmas toys piled beneath the chickee 
on the Juanita Osceola Center float during the City of Naples 
parade on Dec. 18. 



Judy Weeks 

Community Outreach specialist Sandra Osceola, left, and 
Traditional Arts specialist Christina Billie display the 2012 
Heritage Award they accepted on behalf of the Juanita 
Osceola Center on Jan. 16. 


that sustained the Tribal economy for many years. 

Representing characters from the holiday 
favorite musical Nutcracker Suite , Seminole youth 
portrayed toy soldiers, sugar plum fairies, ballerinas 
and musicians in costumes sporting a Tribal flair of 
patchwork and bead adornment. 

The colorful Seminole clothing of the adults 
sparkled like Christmas ornaments as they walked 
beside their children on the float broadcasting holiday 
greetings to the enthusiastic spectators. 

“I want to commend the Seminole Tribe on their 
awesome parenting and educational awareness,” 
said local merchant Julie Roberts. “I look forward to 
bringing my kids each year to the parade where they 
can enjoy the holiday season and learn about our 
local history from the Seminoles. It appears that all of 
their family members participate in their parade entry 
which has a historical, artistic and educational theme. 
Each year is different and shows originality while 
putting their cultural fingerprint and talent to work. 
Congratulations on a job well done.” 
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NASA Legends prove age 
is just a state of mind 



BY BEVERLY BIDNEY 
Staff Reporter 

HOLLYWOOD — It is fast paced, 
exciting and physical, so many consider 
basketball a young person’s game - unless 
the game is part of the Native American 
Sports Association (NASA) tournament, 
where basketball lovers of all ages compete 
on the court. 

Seven teams from three Tribes 
competed in the NASA Legends tournament 
on Jan. 10, and the players were only as old 
as they felt. The teams were made up of 
players older than 40, with the average age 
at 45. 

“I’ve been playing basketball for about 
35 or 40 years and I love it,” said Charlie 
Tiger, who at 50 was the oldest Seminole 
man to compete. “I’ve played against these 
Tribes, and they have some good players. 
But we want to win it all. We have some 
guys that can really run; they still have 
young legs on them.” 

Most of the Legends players grew 
up playing in the Native American Youth 
Organization (NAYO) and graduated to 
NASA when they finished high school. 
Many of the athletes have competed against 
each other for years. 

“The Legends are the generation that 
grew up in NAYO and even though they 
are older, they still want to play basketball,” 
said Moses Jumper Jr., a founder of both 
NASA and NAYO. “It’s good to see people 
I’ve known over the years. It’s also good to 
see some of these guys can still make their 
way up and down the court.” 

Founded in 1985, NASA began as a 
way for southeastern Tribes to get together 
and compete in sports. Annual basketball, 
baseball and fast-pitch softball tournaments 
rotate among the member Tribes: Seminoles, 
Cherokees, Choctaws, Senecas and the 
Poarch Band of Creeks. The organization 
strives to promote and ensure a standard of 
excellence in the performance among Native 
American players and coaches and strives 
to enhance good sportsmanship, honesty, 
integrity, sobriety and good relationships 
with Native America. Jumper said NASA 
and NAYO are the strongest Native sports 
organizations in the U.S. 

During the tournament, play on the court 
was competitive, and the Seminole teams 
were the ones to beat. Teams in the men’s 
competition included defending champions 
01 Skool, a Cherokee team from North 
Carolina; Native American Printing (NAP), 
a Choctaw team from Mississippi; and Still 
Got Game, a Seminole team. Their initial 
games were played at the David Posnack 
Jewish Community Center in Davie. The 
final was played at the Hollywood Gym. 

“We’ve got to bring our ‘A’ game,” 
said Allen Mclnturff, a member of Still 
Got Game. “For me, it’s just being able to 


have time with my friends and cousins from 
different rezzes.” 

“Every rez is represented on this team,” 
added Gary Mclnturff. “We’ve been playing 
these guys for 20 years.” 

The tournament was a double 
elimination. With only three teams in the 
men’s Legends tournament, a blind draw 
was conducted to give one team a first- 
round bye. NAP got the bye. Still Got Game 
played 01 Skool in the first round and won 
43-41. As winner, Still Got Game then 
played NAP but lost. They again had to 
play 01 Skool and lost, sending NAP and 
01 Skool to the championship game. NAP 
won 59-51. 

The women’s games were equally 
competitive. Two Seminole teams played in 


the competition: Southern Smoke and Jus 
Playin. The other teams were Rez Angels, 
a Choctaw team from Mississippi, and 
4 Corners, a Cherokee team from North 
Carolina. The women played all their games 
at the Hollywood Gym. 

To get the tournament started, Southern 
Smoke played Rez Angels and won 33-13. 
The other Seminole team, Jus Playin, then 
took to the court and beat 4 Corners 70-39. 
The final matchup for the championship 
game was all home-grown. Jus Playin 
defeated Southern Smoke 69-42. 

The tournaments lasted well into the 
night, but the teams played their hardest. 
Although the tournament may have been 
exhausting for the Legends, the chance for 
victory was well worth the effort. 



Beverly Bidney Beverly Bidney 

Still Got Game and NAP players try to get control of the ball. Lenora Hardy, of Jus Playin, shoots for two 

points. 


^ More NASA 


photos from page 1A 
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Jason Katz 

The women’s champs, YDWI, pose with their trophy and their pink NASA fleece jackets. 



Jason Katz 

Justina George owns the court against the Ladyballers. 



Jason Katz 

A Seminole Dream Team player outjumps the entire Cherokee team for a layup. 



Jason Katz 

The men’s champs, the Has Beens, pose with their trophy and their black NASA fleece jackets. 
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Games and computer stations, plus a craft center, kitchen and theater room, are among the new 
Youth Center facilities. 


Judy Weeks 

Brandon Scheffler, Mauro Perez and Little Miss Seminole Jordan Osceola represent Immokalee youth as they officiate at the ribbon cutting 
ceremony for the new Youth Center. 









Health 


Tribal community resolves to get fit for the New Year 


BY BEVERLY BIDNEY 
Staff Reporter 

The start of a year is often a time for 
reassessment and a time for New Year’s 
resolutions. About 45 percent of Americans 
make New Year’s resolutions and some of 
the most popular are weight related. 

For Tribal members who have resolved 
to get healthier in 2013, the Fitness 


Department wants to help. 

Fitness specialists Tribalwide 
recommend getting evaluated by the Health 
Department before beginning any workout 
regimen, and then working with a fitness 
specialist and nutritionist to set goals and 
get started. 

Any weight-loss and fitness program 
is as simple as calories in and calories out. 
Because there are 3,500 calories in a pound, 


reducing the amount of calories consumed 
by 500 per day will result in a loss of one 
pound per week. Exercise bums calories, so 
eliminating calories through exercise also 
sheds pounds. 

Here are some useful tips and insight 
from the experts: Jay Garland, Hollywood 
Fitness site supervisor; Debra Marsalisi, 
Hollywood Fitness specialist; Cathy 
Cypress, Big Cypress Fitness specialist; and 
Kai Setty, Brighton Fitness site supervisor: 

• The benefits of a healthy diet 
combined with a workout regimen are 
agility, flexibility, strength, stamina, better 
circulation and better lung capacity; it also 
fights diabetes. 

• A goal should be simple, measurable, 
attainable, realistic and have a time frame: 
SMART. 

• It’s a good idea to take little steps to 
start; it will make a difference, and you will 
not get overwhelmed. Set small, attainable 
goals and go from there. 

• Take one step at a time. If you need 
to lose 50 pounds, just look at the first five. 

• Journal what you eat all day and your 
emotions when you eat. This will help you 
get a feel for why you are eating. 

• Losing weight isn’t as hard as people 
think. 

• Work off the calories if you 
overindulge; take responsibility for what 
you ate. 

• If you fall off the program, jump right 
back in. You don’t have to wait for Monday 
to start again. 

• Once you reap the benefits, you will 
want to continue. If you stop, you will lose 


stamina and strength. 

• Make an appointment with a personal 
trainer. Trainers will adjust the workout to 
your needs. Everyone doesn’t train in the 
same way, so trainers will modify a program 
for you. 

• Dive in, but it’s important to ask 
for help. It’s OK not to know what to do; 
trainers can help. 

• If you haven’t exercised in a long 
time, start by walking. 

• Have breakfast in the morning and go 
to classes. 

• Try to do your best and eat clean - 
vegetables, proteins, fiber and proper carbs. 
It will give you energy to keep going. 

• It’s OK to mess up now and then. Your 
body will get accustomed to eating right and 
won’t feel well after indulging. 

• If you really want something and 
you’ve been eating well, have it. In 
moderation, of course. 

• You know what physical activities 
you like to do best, so find what appeals to 
you on the fitness schedule. 

• Become accountable to the trainer 
and other people in your classes. You’ll get 
encouragement from them. 

• Invite friends to come to classes with 

you. 

• If you stay focused and have support, 
you will reach your goal. 

• Once you get a taste of success, it’s 
a little addictive; you will want more of it. 

“It’s our job to be their biggest 
cheerleaders,” Garland said. “We give 
moral support and coaching to help people 
succeed.” 
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Anna Ruidiez takes a kickboxing class to help stay fit for the New Year. 
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Women work out during the fitness challenge 
class at the Hollywood Fitness Studio. 


The trainers want more healthy Tribal 
members and work every day to achieve 
that goal. 

“I encourage more people to come 
out,” Cypress said. “It’s a new year, so start 
something new. Your body will thank you.” 


Stay motivated through 
sluggish times 


Pesticides and children: 
Facts and ways that protect kids’ 
health and their environment 


• Paula Bowers-Sanchez 

M otivation. Are you 

finding it hard to set and 
stick to goals? 

I am having a tough time, feeling 
sluggish... 

So, I did some research on how 
to get - and stay - motivated to make 
those critical decisions that will help 
me with weight management and my 
exercising goals. 

I mean, we have to learn to 
recognize what it is that makes us 
feel “de-motivated.” 

We all have those days when we 
just feel like there’s no gas left in the 
tank. 

However, my research shows 
that successful people are people 
who have developed strategies or a 
definite plan of action to deal with 
those sluggish thoughts that threaten 
to disrupt their journey of good 
health. 

I have found that if we make 
exercise a part of our daily routine, 
like brushing our teeth, instead of 
dreading it as if it were an undesirable 
chore, we will be successful. 

I live by these few steps to 
help me stay motivated and get me 
through those lazy days: 

1. Start slow. Make small rather 
than big changes (such as no cheese 
on your salad or start walking 30 
minutes a day). 



2. Write goals down that you 
want to accomplish each day (like a 
“to-do” list). 

3. Find and keep a workout 
buddy. 

4. Take your workout clothes 
with you. If you exercise before 
work, have them laid out and ready 
the night before. 

5. Reward yourself when you 
achieve milestones. 

6. Set realistic goals. Don’t 
expect a quick fix. 

Remember: Change takes time. 
We are creatures of habit, so it will 
not happen overnight, but if you stick 
with it and keep moving forward, you 
will succeed. 

It’s a New Year; time for new 
beginnings. 


SUB MITTED BY ISIDR O DUQUE 
Environmental Protection Specialist 

The Environmental Resource 
Management Department (ERMD), 
formerly the Water Resource Management 
Department, was created in 1987 by the 
Tribal Council of the Seminole Tribe of 
Florida to protect and evaluate the Tribe’s 
land and water resources. ERMD is overseen 
by the Seminole Water Commission, which 
was created in 1989 by the Tribal Council. 
The commission, with technical assistance 
from ERMD, has developed rules to 
protect the quality of surface water within 
the boundaries of the Tribe’s reservations. 
ERMD assists other Tribal departments, 
such as Housing, Real Estate and 
Community Planning and Development, 
and works with Seminole Tribe of Florida, 
Inc. in the development and management of 
Tribal natural resources. 

To continue its mission for education 
and dissemination of information to 
accomplish environmental compliance 
with Tribal law, ERMD publishes articles 
that inform and educate the Seminole 
community and citizens in general about 
common practices that can potentially 
harm Tribal natural and water resources 
and propose alternative practices that can 
minimize or prevent the adverse impacts to 
health and the environment. 

ERMD welcomes suggestions, 
comments and questions. Please email 
them to isidroduque@semtribe.com or call 
954-965-4380. Information for this article 
was obtained from the National Pesticide 
Information Center (NPIC), a partnership 
between the Oregon State University and 
the Environmental Protection Agency. 


Infants and children are more sensitive to 
the toxic effects of pesticides than adults 

• An infant’s brain, nervous system and 
organs are still developing after birth. 

• When exposed, a baby’s immature 
liver and kidneys cannot remove pesticides 
from the body as well as an adult’s liver and 
kidneys. 

• Infants may also be exposed to more 
pesticides than adults because they take 
more breaths per minute and have more skin 
surface relative to their body weight. 

• Children often spend more time 
closer to the ground, touching baseboards 
and lawns where pesticides may have been 
applied. 

• Children often eat and drink more 
relative to their body weight than adults, 
which can lead to a higher dose of pesticide 
residue per pound of body weight. 

• Babies who crawl on treated carpeting 
may have a greater potential to dislodge 
pesticide residue onto their skin or breathe 
in pesticide-laden dust. 

• Young children are also more likely to 
put their fingers, toys and other objects into 
their mouths. 

If you use pesticides , keep these tips in 

mind to minimize risk to children 

• Always be sure to read the product 
label first. The product must be approved 
for the intended use and applied according 
to label directions. 

• Seek the least-toxic pesticide option 
available. Use the signal word to identify 
products that are low in toxicity. 

• Keep children out of treated areas 
while pesticides are being applied and until 
areas are dry. The product label may have 
more specific instructions. 

• Allow plenty of time for the pesticide 


to dry and the home to ventilate before 
returning. 

• If your lawn or carpeting has recently 
been treated with pesticides, consider using 
shoes, blankets or another barrier between 
the treated surface and children’s skin. 

• Be sure children wash their hands 
before eating, especially after playing 
outdoors. 

• If you apply pesticides to your pets, 
keep children from touching the pet until 
the product has completely dried. 

• Place ant, snail and rodent baits in 
locked bait stations or safely out of reach 
of children. 

• Never use mothballs outside of sealed, 
airtight containers. Children often mistake 
mothballs for food when used improperly 
around the home. 

• Never use illegal pesticides, such as 
Miraculous, Pretty Baby or Chinese Chalk. 
It looks and writes like normal chalk, and 
the pesticide dust can be breathed in, get on 
kids’ hands or end up in their mouths. 

• Be sure to store pesticides in their 
original containers. Never use food or 
beverage utensils or containers to mix or 
store pesticides. 

• Store all pesticides out of the reach 
of children. 

• If someone in the household works 
with pesticides, take steps to reduce the 
amount of pesticide residues he or she 
brings into the home. If possible, wash and 
dry the work clothes separate from family 
laundry. 

• Call NPIC to learn more about the 
toxicity of pesticides and ways to minimize 
exposure. 

If you have questions, please call 
ERMD at 954-965-4380. 
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THE POLICE 

KNOW YOUR RIGHTS 

DO YOU? 

Call Me For A FREE Consultation 


RICHARD CASTILLO 

954 . 522.3500 

Since 1 990 1 have protected rights like yours. 
My office defends dui's, drug offenses, 
suspended license, domestic violence, and 
all felonies and misdemeanors. 

2 4 HOURS A DAY 

The hiring of an attorney is an important decision that should not 
be based solely upon advertisement Castillo worked as a Public 
Defender in Broward County from 1990-1996 and has been in 
private practice for nine years. In 1995 he was voted the Trial 
Attorney of the year. He graduated from Capital University in 
1989 and was admitted to the Florida Bar in 1990, Federal Bar in 
1992, and the Federal Trial Bar in 1994. 
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SEMINOLE TRIBE OF FLORIDA 

AH-TAH-THI-KI 


MUSEUM 


A PLACE TO LEARN, A PLACE TO REMEMBER 


Identifying the 



Photo courtesy of Ah-Tah-Thi-Ki 

Photograph 1: Three unidentified boys play together. 


Collections Manager 

This month, the Ah-Tah-Thi-Ki 
Museum again wants your help identifying 
individuals in photographs from the 
research notebook compiled by Francis 
Frost White, an employee with the Bureau 
of Indian Affairs (BIA) who worked on 
the Dania Reservation during the first 
half of the 20th century. The photographs 
document a wide variety of people, camps 
and events. 

This month, the Museum has three very 
different photographs from the notebook, 
and none of them are labeled with either 
the photographer’s or the subjects’ names. 

The first picture is of three boys 
playing with something on the ground. It 
looks like one of the boys is holding a piece 
of paper or a notebook - perhaps they are 
working on a school assignment. 

The second photograph is of a woman 
holding a baby in front of a chickee. Two 
other people are in the background, along 
with a dog. 

The third picture is of a woman dressed 
in contemporary clothes standing in front 
of shrubbery. 

These three pictures show that people 
on the Dania Reservation in the early 
20th century were successfully living and 
working in several different worlds. They 
lived and worked in tourist villages, they 
went to school and they also followed the 
urban fashion trends of the area, maybe 
because it was appropriate to do so for the 
workplace. 

Many people can relate to that, as they 
must adjust their wardrobes between home 
and work. When those in past generations 
did some of the same things people do 
today, it makes people feel connected 
to them. The Museum strives to help 
people make that connection to the past, 
and the more the Museum knows about a 
photograph, the easier it is for people to 
connect to it. 

If you know who these people are, 
please call the Museum at 877-902-1113 
and ask for a member of the Collections 
Division. If you identify a member of your 
family, the Museum can also give you a 
copy of that picture and will search for 
other pictures of your family members in 
the Museum’s collection. 

If you would like to view the research 
notebook in its entirety to look for pictures of 
your family, or if you’d like to see anything 



Photo courtesy of Ah-Tah-Thi-Ki 

Photograph 2: Unidentified woman holds a 
baby in front of a chickee. 


else in the collection, please contact the 
Museum to make an appointment or just 


Photo courtesy of Ah-Tah-Thi-Ki 

Photograph 3: Unidentified young woman 
stands in front of shrubbery. 


drop by and ask to speak to someone in the 
Collections Division. 


More Dania photographs need identifying from 
the Francis Frost White research notebook 


SUBMITTED BY TARA BACKHOUSE 




Hah-Tling-Ke: Francis Densmore 
preserves Seminole music 


BY PETER B. GA LLAGH ER 
Special Projects Reporter 

Frances Densmore is a familiar 
and legendary figure in American 
ethnomusicology history. Born in 1867 
on the banks of the Mississippi River at 
Red Wing, Minn., Densmore grew up in a 
musical household where she was punished 
for playing “frivolous” music instead 
of practicing. She remembered being 
mesmerized, as a child, by songs she heard 
the Indians sing. 

“My childhood home was near the 
shore of the Mississippi River and the 
Sioux Indians were camped on an island 
opposite the town. We could hear the throb 
of the drum when they were dancing and 
sometimes we could see the flickering 
light of their campfire,” she said in Song 
Catcher , an American Public Radio 
documentary about her life. “If my mother 
had told me that Indians were savages, 
I might have been afraid to go to sleep. 
Instead, I was told they were people with 
different customs from our own, and there 
was no fear in my mind. I fell asleep night 
after night to the throb of the Indian drum.” 

Her passion for indigenous music grew 
into a lifetime career of traveling, studying 
and recording American Indian music 
during an era when most women did not 
venture into wild areas like the Everglades 
and Big Cypress Swamp. 

But that is what she did during three 
field trips to South Florida over a two- 
year sojourn (1931-33) - and another 20 
years later among the Florida Seminoles. 
She recorded hours of traditional music 
from Seminoles, who lived in remote 
geographical locations about the rugged 
South Florida outback, helping preserve 
one of Indian Country’s least assimilated 
and pure cultures. 

Her work with Seminoles is considered 
by many to be a crowning achievement 
among thousands of recordings she made in 
her 50-plus years of studying and preserving 
American Indian music. Most of her work 
was done with ancient Edison wax cylinder 
phonographs now held at the Library of 
Congress, where they are accessible to 
researchers and Tribal delegations. 

In addition to the Seminoles, the 
old phonographs include songs from 
the Chippewa, Mandan, Hidatsa, Sioux, 
Pawnee, Papago, Winnebago, Menominee, 
Pueblo and Kuna Indians, among others. 

Densmore typically paid her 
performers 25 cents per song. She also 
made photographic portraits and collected 
Tribal clothing, musical instruments and 
other artifacts. 

In 1972, the Smithsonian produced an 
album from Densmore ’s recordings on the 



Photo courtesy of Smithsonian Folkways 

Frances Densmore records Blackfoot Chief 
Mountain Chief during a 1916 Edison wax 
cylinder phonograph recording session for the 
Bureau of American Ethnology. 


institution’s Folkways record label. Songs 
of the Seminole Indians of Florida can still 
be purchased online. 

In addition to a six-page booklet, the 
album contains 10 Seminole songs, each of 
which can be listened to on the Smithsonian 
Center for Folklife and Cultural Heritage 
website. 

A frequent contributor to the American 
Anthropologist professional journal, 
Densmore wrote The American Indians 
and Their Music in 1926 and was profiled 
in Stetson Kennedy’s 1989 Florida classic 
Palmetto Country. 

After her lifelong travel companion 
and housemate, her sister Margaret, died 
in 1947, Densmore sold their family home 
and took a room in a boarding house up the 
street, where she continued writing about 
Indian music. 

At 87, Densmore set out on her final 
recording trip. On a 1954 lecture tour to 
Florida, she made a side expedition into the 
Everglades to work for a month among the 
Seminoles. 

She died on June 5, 1957, of pneumonia 
and heart failure and left a personal estate 
worth $9,710.46 to her cousins Mabel 
and Charles Densmore. It was two weeks 
after her 90th birthday and only six weeks 
before the Seminoles took a huge step into 
the modem future by voting to approve a 
Constitution and become the organized, 
federally recognized Seminole Tribe of 
Florida. 



Preeminent 

David J. Joffe 


Bar Register 

of Preeminent Lawyers 


Joffe Law, P.A. 

The ManreWel M>bdl ' EVu PnarirKH L^-w. 5it eriuota pAV town «cw * Anomcyii - 

lUimc ‘rthrs Um. tdtottd Ih? \ PlKf lJtrtrw Rang bl fioili Lefpl Ah£c\ ,)fil fjhcjf Sortttfih 


2011 


Highest Possible Rating in Both 
Legal Ability & Ethical Standards 


MAIN OFFICE LOCATION FORT LAUDERDALE: (954) 723-0007 

NAPLES: (239) 263-6161 
MIAMI: (305) 579-0048 
WEST PALM BEACH: (561) 659-1991 


The Seminole DIRECJV Bulk Program is happy to be starting 
its 8 th year of providing all interested Seminole Tribal Members 
with satellite TV service at a great price, along with the best 
quality service. SMP has a staff dedicated to ensure great TV 
continues to be available in our Florida communities, like our 
very own SEMINOLE CHANNEL. 

As with most things today, inflation is something we have to 
deal with. We must pass along small price increases for new 
DIRECW equipment. There will be a nominal installation fee 
charged for wall mounting new TVs. 

For further information please call us at (954) 985-5703. 


Seminole Tribe DIRECTV Price List 2013 

DIRECTV’S Choice Xtra Package $0 to customer 

The SEMINOLE CHANNEL (9545) $0 to customer 

Remote Control.. ..........$20.00 

Standard Receiver $60.00 

HD Receiver. $1 25.00 

DVR Receiver $125.00 

HD DVR Receiver. $180.00 

Additional Satellite Dish.. $120.00 

Satellite Dish with built-in SWM unit $180.00 

Installation of TV and wall mount $100.00 


SMP 


fej 

DIRECTV 


EMAIL: davidjjofFe@aol.com 


WEBSITE: www.jofFelaw.com 
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Announcements 



Congratulations, Peter 
and Rossana Hahn 


Priscilla and I were standing at the Seminole Vendors Sale at 
the Hollywood Gym during Christmas when Terry Hahn, the proud 
mother of Peter Hahn, introduced Priscilla and me to the new addition 
to her family. It was Peter’s wife, Rossana. Peter had told me how 
they met, and I thought it was just sweet; he said they had been seeing 
each other for a couple years and that she was the one. I have watched 
Peter grow up into a very nice and responsible career-driven young 
man. I am glad to put this announcement into the paper. 

-Submitted by Wanda Bowers 


‘Twenty-One Gun 
Salute’ 


Poem by Ike T. Harjo 

Twenty-one gun salute for my home team 
that’s gone, 

You are not forgotten as life goes on. 
Every day I think of you all because you are 
all I know, 

It’s lonely in this world so I look forward to 
when it’s my time to go. 

Momma don’t cry when you bury me, 
Smile and wipe the tears from your eyes 
because I am free. 

I’m no longer trapped in this world of hate, 
Reunited with my home team whose dog ropes 
were always staked. 

I went to a green com dance and it was all 
good, 

I seen those we descend from doing the stomp 
and far as the eyes could see chickees stood. 
Mikasuki was being spoken no English at all, 
Tme Seminole men and women standing tall. 

I know you miss me momma don’t worry 
about your baby boy let me ride, 

I’m here with my home team here on the other 
side. 

Peace at last and I am having fun, 

In the midst of the tme unconquered ones. 
Twenty-one gun salute they deserve for they 
are great, 

This strong warrior spirit you blessed us with 
will not break. 


Ike T. Harjo 
Sholoopahthi Bolchuncahga 
Koowaathi 


Classified 


Shop and save at 
www.alexsdiscounts.com 

Save on men’s and women’s 
apparel, electronics, DVDs, 
shoes and much more. 

A native-owned website. 


Congratulations, 
Ricky Dillon III 



We want to say we all are very proud of your hard work 
that you’ve done, especially in receiving the award for National 
Honor Society from Logan High School. God Bless you. 

Love, Mom & Dad and all the families from Tampa, Logan 
West Virginia and Rock Hill South Carolina 

-Submitted by Barbara Cypress 


Tribune Announcement Submission Form 


Attention Setninole Tribal members: If you would like to submit an announcement (birthday, 
new baby, marriage, etc.) or story idea to The Seminole Tribune , please fill out the information 
provided below. Please print clearly. 

MESSAGE: 


Classified 


Protect your Quality of Life, 

Life is Great! But, how long will you wait 
before you take the vital steps to protect your 
family, Quality of life Insurance secures a 
retirement, pays for all major medical conditions 
and death. 

Imagine a family with Quality of life 
insurance, the provider of the family has a life 
threatening illness, they make a claim through 
their quality of life insurance and receive the 
money they need. This not only gives them 
security but it gives them the time they need to 
recuperate. 

Don’t wait! Get prepared today! 

Quality of life insurance can do for you! ! ! 

Your Money, Your Insurance, Your Choice. 

Call us today! 

Michelle Esty 
Quality of life Insurance 
Agent 
305-776-5254 
www.qualityoflifeinsurance.com 
mestyl@yahoo.com 



Happy anniversary and 
happy birthday, Anna 

Happy birthday baby girl on Jan. 26, and happy 
second wedding anniversary to my loving wife on Jan. 
29. I will always love you, Anna. Thank you for the 
love and for making my world a better place. 

Love, Patrick Doctor Sr. 



SUBMITTED BY: 

DATE: 

PHONE: 

EMAIL: 

ADDRESS: 

MOTHER: 

FATHER: 

CHILDREN: 

GRANDPARENTS: 

CLAN: (OPTIONAL) 

The Seminole Tribune contact information: 

Phone: 954-985-5701 x 10725 from 8 a.m. - 5 p.m. 

Address: 3560 N. State Road 7, Hollywood. FL 33021 

Fax: 954-965-2937 

E-mail: BrettDalv@semtribe.com 

Please include your mailing address if photos are to be returned. 



Get Out of Jail Fast ! 

Call Myma Loy (954) 583-9119. Tribal dividends, MasterCard 
and Visa accepted. 24 hours • Speedy Release • Professional 
Service. 1128 NW 31st Ave, Ft. Lauderdale, FL 33311 
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NATIONAL NATIVE NEWS 



‘Idle No More’ movement engulfs 
Canada 

OTTAWA, Onterio — Called Idle No More, 
a historic aboriginal protest movement comprising 
the First Nations, Metis and Inuit peoples and their 
supporters in Canada and around the world, has 
exploded across Canada. Fueled by social media, 
a series of round-dance flash mobs and the highly 
publicized hunger strike of Attawapiskat Chief 
Theresa Spence, the movement has brought to light 
numerous abuses of indigenous treaty rights by the 
Canadian government, which, following the May 2, 
2011 Canadian federal election, pursued sweeping 
legislative changes via omnibus bills in direct 
opposition to indigenous interests. 

As of Jan. 4, 2013, the main goals of this 
grassroots movement were narrowed down to the 
establishment of a nation-to-nation relationship 
between First Nations and the government of Canada, 
rather than a relationship as defined in the Indian 
Act to address issues, and social and environmental 
sustainability. First Nations issued a statement that 
they would not recognize the legality of any laws 
passed by the government of Canada, “including 
but not limited to Bill C-45, which do not fulfill 
their constitutionally recognized and affirmed treaty 
and aboriginal rights; as well as the crown’s legal 
obligations to meaningfully consult and accommodate 
First Nations.” 

The wide-ranging movement is characterized by 
rallies, teach-ins, strikes, a National Day of Action 
and other protest demonstrations. Recurring flash 
mobs blocked highways, bridges and railway lines, 
and disrupted holiday business in the nation’s largest 
malls - all of it covered by the world media. Events 
were staged across all of North America, where 
there have been more than 30 protest events since 
December, such as a flash mob at the huge Mall of 
America in Minneapolis, and in foreign countries 
including Sweden, London, Germany, New Zealand 
and Egypt. 

The movement has stirred up long-standing 
racial tensions and resulted in numerous incidents of 
violence, including the brutal rape of a Thunder Bay 
Native woman that alarmed both sides. 

- Associated Press, Canadian National Post, 
Canadian University Press, ICTMN.org 


Photo courtesy of Associated Press 

Gyasi Ross: ‘Pay attention to Idle 
No More’ 

Famed Blackfeet author Gyasi Ross, an incisive 
essayist about Native affairs, had this to say about 
Idle No More: 

“Probably the biggest story in Indian Country in 
years - from a grassroots perspective - is the Idle No 
More movement. All the Skins who think they want 
to do big stuff in Indian Country should take notice 
and get on board; this isn’t going away. The Idle No 
More movement reawakened the centuries old Native 
resistance to colonization and non- sustainable living; 
it’s not a ‘new’ movement, by any stretch, but many 
of us forgot that we were actually fighting on a daily 
basis. Idle No More is the reminder - if you look at 
any of the comments from the Canadian newspapers 
about First Nations people - you’d understand the 
depth of the fight. 

“The movement resembles the Occupy movement 
in many ways, which is both good and bad, but the 
coolest part about it is that it has transcended being 
about one topic: any Native can take the energy and 
run with it as an inspiration to do positive work for 
our people. Native people who want to work against 
Native suicide? Idle No More. Native people who 
seek to work for Native representation in mainstream 
government? Idle No More. Etc., etc. 

“The movement speaks to so many of Indigenous 
peoples’ aspirations and needs. Silence equals death 
for Native people - silence about the dysfunction 
within our communities, silence about our peoples’ 
success stories, silence about the needs that we must 
address. Idle No More is the opposite of silence - Idle 
No More, Silence No More. It is powerful and will 
only expand.” 

- Indian Country Today Media Network 

Fishing rights worthless without 
fish 

FRANK’S LANDING, Wash. — Tribal 
member Billy Frank Jr. has been arrested more 
than 50 times since age 14 for fishing this river and 
defending his Tribe’s treaty right to fish throughout 
the fish-ins of the 1960s and ‘70s. Then, Indians and 
their supporters at Frank’s Landing and further north, 
at Puyallup, were tear gassed, shot at and beat up by 
state and federal police. 

Eventually, the Tribes’ treaty right to fish was 
affirmed by the 1974 federal Boldt Decision. 

Now Frank, 81, stands on the banks at Frank’s 
Landing, nets out of the water and skiffs on the grass. 

There are no fish in his Tribe’s home river to 
catch. 

Despite good intentions, hundreds of millions of 
dollars spent, lawsuits won and treaty rights affirmed 
in the highest courts, the battle to save the salmon and 
the habitat that supports them is being lost not only 
here, but all over Western Washington. 

In a blistering State of Our Watersheds report 
issued recently, the 20 treaty Tribes across Western 
Washington, through the Northwest Indian Fisheries 
Commission, which Frank chairs, documented 


habitat loss that is destroying salmon runs all over the 
region. This came on the heels of a white paper by the 
treaty Tribes of Western Washington in 2011, Treaty 
Rights at Risk, that found their treaties will be paper 
promises if habitat loss is not reversed. 

The report found less tree cover and eel grass, 
more pavement and more shoreline hardened with 
bulkheads and other alterations than before Puget 
Sound chinook were listed for protection more 
than a decade ago. There have been spectacular 
advances: Dikes are being ripped out of the Nisqually 
and Skokomish river deltas, and dams taken out of 
the Elwha River - all habitat restorations costing 
hundreds of millions of dollars. 

But it is not enough: The day-to-day losses of 
trees cut and land paved; road culverts blocking fish 
passage; logging roads leaching silt into streams; 
development converting open land, especially 
outside of urban growth boundaries overwhelm the 
gains made to date, maintains Tribal, state and federal 
research. 

Tribes intend to keep up the pressure, Frank said. 

“We have to fight for all the animals,” he said. 
The whales, the sea lions, all these things that swim. 
It’s important. Not just to the treaty Tribes. But to 
everyone.” 

- Seattle Times 


Pequot leaders face theft charges 

NEW HAVEN, Conn. — Former Chairman of 
the Mashantucket Pequots Michael Thomas and his 
brother Steven, the current Tribal Treasurer, have 
been arraigned on charges that they stole more than 
$800,000 from the Tribe. 

The Tribe owns and operates the Foxwoods 
Resort Casino on its reservation in Ledyard, Conn. 

Former Chairman Thomas is accused of stealing 
more than $100,000 in Tribal funds and federal grant 
money between 2007 and 2009 during his tenure as 
head of the Tribal Council. His brother allegedly stole 
more than $700,000 between 2005 and 2008 while he 
was assistant director of the Tribe’s Natural Resources 
Department. The Tribe defaulted on more than $2 
billion in debt in late 2009 and has yet to secure final 
approval of any plan to restructure the debt. 

If convicted of stealing from an Indian Tribal 
organization, each Thomas brother faces a maximum 
prison term of five years and fines of up to $250,000. 
If convicted of stealing from an Indian Tribal 
government receiving federal funds, each faces a 
maximum prison term of 1 0 years and a fine of up to 
$250,000 on each count. 

-Rep-Am.com 

Celebrities gather for Leonard 
Peltier 

NEW YORK CITY — The famed Beacon 
Theater hosted a benefit, recently, called “Bring 
Leonard Peltier Home in 2012.” It was an appeal to 
President Barack Obama to grant Peltier a pardon, and 
celebrities including Harry Belafonte, Pete Seeger, 
Common, Michael Moore and Mos Def sought to use 
their influence to get the president’s attention. 

Peltier, 68, (Anishinabe-Lakota) is a Native 
American activist and member of the American 
Indian Movement (AIM) who was convicted in 
1977 and sentenced to two consecutive terms of life 
imprisonment for first-degree murder in the killing 
of two FBI agents during a 1975 conflict on the Pine 
Ridge Indian Reservation. 

His indictment and conviction have been the 
subject of much controversy; Amnesty International 
rated his case under the “Unfair Trials” category of 
its Annual Report : USA 2010 , citing concerns with 
the fairness of the proceedings. 

Peltier is currently incarcerated at the Coleman 
Federal Correctional Complex, west of Leesburg in 
North Central Florida. His next scheduled parole 
hearing is July 2024. Barring appeals, parole or 
presidential pardon, his projected release date is Oct. 
11,2040. 

-Soundcloud.com, Indian Country Media 

Network 

Rare black-footed ferrets spotted 
on Sioux Reservation 



Photo courtesy of Associated Press 


MOBRIDGE, S.D. — Endangered black- 
footed ferrets have been spotted outside of special 
management areas in South Dakota, raising hopes 
among officials at the Standing Rock Sioux Tribe that 
a new wild colony of ferrets, which have been on the 
federal Endangered Species List since 1967, has been 
found. 

The black-footed ferret ( Mustela nigripes) is a 
nocturnal animal with telltale black feet, facemask 
and tail-tip. It’s the only ferret species native to 
North America and one of the rarest mammals on 
the continent. Federal wildlife officials estimate that 
fewer than 500 breeding adults live in the wild. 

Females are called jills, males are hobs and their 
young are kits. 

Biologists, working with the Tribe, photographed 
an adult ferret and two juveniles during a series of 
nighttime surveys of prairie dog towns on reservation 
land west of Mobridge. The ferrets were first spotted 
Halloween night. Barry Betts, biologist for the Tribe, 
believes this is the first sighting of a wild black-footed 
ferret since a colony was discovered in Meeteetse, 
Wyo. three decades ago: “It’s pretty exciting. I’ve 
been in the business for 40 years, and this is only the 


second time in my life that I’ve ever seen a black- 
footed ferret.” 

But Pete Gober, coordinator of the U.S. Fish and 
Wildlife Service’s national ferret recovery program, 
said it’s unlikely, after searching all these years, to 
find the remnants of a wild colony: “We’re always 
encouraged by the possibility, but none of those have 
ever panned out.” 

-Argus Leader 

New York turns back on Native 
gaming 

ALBANY, N.Y. — Ignoring Native American 
casino proposals for off-reservation sites and eased 
restrictions on lands in trust, statewide legalized 
gaming in New York appears to be around the corner. 
The state legislature is expected to vote approval in 
the New Year followed by the governor’s signature 
and a vote by the public in November. 

State Sen. John Bonacic believes there is 
little likelihood of any being developed in New 
York: “There are strong factions in the Congress, 
specifically in Vegas and California, that I do believe 
do not want to see a proliferation of Native American 
off-reservation casinos happen in the East, and they 
keep their thumb on that. You are not likely to see any 
of that unless there is a change in the philosophy in 
the Congress and the Senate or with our president.” 

The plans for legalized gaming in New York 
tentatively call for seven casinos, and area officials 
are hoping for at least two in the Catskills - one in the 
Monticello area and one in the Ellenville area. 

- MidHudsonNews.com 

Rep. Young back as Indian Affairs 
head 

WASHINGTON, D.C. — U.S. House Natural 
Resources Committee Chairman Doc Hastings, 
R-Wash., has announced that Rep. Don Young, 
R- Alaska, will continue to chair the Subcommittee 
on Indian and Alaska Native Affairs in the 113th 
Congress. 

Young fought valiantly for increased Tribal 
economic development and self-determination 
initiatives and butted heads with the Obama 
administration’s Interior Department, which neglected 
to send an official to testify at his hearing on Tribal 
federal recognition. He has also been a critic of the 
Cobell settlement, particularly the administration’s 
handling of separate Tribal trust settlements. 

Young also notably introduced the American 
Indian Empowerment Act of 2011, calling it “a 
starting point for a discussion on where federal 
Indian policy should go in order to increase Tribal 
self-governance,” he wrote in an Indian Country 
Today Media Network op-ed piece. “I have made no 
bones about what my intent is - 1 want to see federal 
Indian policy move in a completely new direction. 
That direction includes returning power back to the 
Tribes and allowing them - at their sole discretion 
- to remove the federal government from overseeing 
their lands. 

“It is my belief this will lead to the improvement 
of the quality of life for America’s Tribes. The idea 
of empowering Tribes and finally getting the federal 
government out of their way is a concept I will not 
compromise on. The lands that our Tribes occupy 
are rightfully theirs and if they want to develop those 
lands for the betterment of their people - then the 
federal government should not stand in their way as it 
has so often done.” 

- Indian Country Today Media Network 

Supreme Court rejects Seminole 
casino case 

WASHINGTON, D.C. — The U.S. Supreme 
Court has refused to hear the case Contour Spa at 
the Hard Rock v. Seminole Tribe, a casino business 
dispute. 

Though the Seminole Tribe of Florida waived 
its sovereign immunity in a 10-year lease with 
ousted tenant Contour Spa at the Hard Rock Casino 
in Hollywood, the original agreement was never 
approved by the Bureau of Indian Affairs. 

The 11th Circuit Court of Appeals said that 
lack of approval renders the agreement invalid and 
the Supreme Court’s decision to reject the petition 
without comment affirms that judgment. 

- Indianz.com 

Hundreds turn out to honor 38 
Dakota men 

MANKATO, Minn. — Hundreds of people 
gathered in Mankato the day after Christmas for the 
unveiling of a memorial to 38 Dakota men who were 
hanged 150 years ago in what is the largest mass 
execution in U.S. history. 

Sixty horse riders, including Tribal members who 
rode for 16 days from South Dakota, were among the 
500 people on hand for the dedication of the Dakota 
38 memorial. The event marked a dark chapter in the 
history of the region and country. 

“Today, being here to witness a great gathering, 
we have peace in our hearts - a new beginning of 
healing,” said Arvol Looking Horse, the leader of the 
Dakota/Lakota Tribe. 

The Dec. 26, 1862, mass hanging signified the 
end of the U.S.-Dakota War of 1862. Following the 
war, 1,600 Dakota were sent out of state, and virtually 
all other Dakota fled Minnesota. Originally, 303 men 
were sentenced to be hanged, but President Abraham 
Lincoln, who reviewed all the cases, wrote a letter 
to Minnesota Gov. Alexander Ramsey, listing 39 men 
who should be hanged, including one who was later 
given a reprieve. 

Some Native Americans today feel Lincoln was 
wrong to order any of the hangings and that several of 
the men were innocent of any wrongdoing. 

In August, Gov. Mark Dayton marked the 
150th anniversary of the start of the war by asking 
Minnesotans to “remember the dark past” and by 
repudiating the actions of Ramsey, Minnesota’s 
second governor, who said after the war that the 


NEW YORK — From the Cherokee rumor mill: 
Was Victoria’s Secret model Karlie Kloss trying to 
mock ex-flame Sam Bradford by wearing an Indian- 
themed outfit in a recent runway show? 

Cherokees are chattering that the obvious slight 
was meant to be an arrow through the heart of 
Bradford, a citizen of the Tribe and current St. Louis 
Rams NFL quarterback. 

If so, the actions of the love-scorned sexy 
model backfired big time, having generated major 
controversy in Indian Country, with some Indians 
saying she is racially insensitive and needs to 
apologize - not only to Bradford but to all of Native 
America. 

- Indian Country Today Media Network 

Lauderdale wall honors Euchee 
woman 

LAUDERDALE COUNTY, Ala. — Her name 
was No. 59. 

It used to be Te-lah-nay. 

In North Alabama, a Euchee Indian teenager was 
given a metal tag to wear around her neck with the 
No. 59 to help identify her as she walked to Oklahoma 
along the Trail of Tears in 1839. 

It took five long years, but Te-lah-nay managed 
to leave Muscovy, Okla. and return to her beloved 
land in Lauderdale County. She brought with her 
the tag placed around her neck by soldiers, or as she 
called them, the “Shiny Buttons.” 

“She said, ‘We all thought the ‘Shiny Buttons’ 
had changed our names so I brought my name back 
with me,”’ said Tom Hendrix, Te-lah-nay ’s great- 
great-grandson. 

In 1988, Hendrix felt the urge to honor the 
great-great-grandmother whose stories inspired him 
as a child. He built an incredible wall of rock that 
required 8.5 million pounds of stone and “wore out 
three trucks, 22 wheelbarrows, 3,800 pairs of gloves, 
three dogs and one 80-year-old man,” Hendrix said. 

He kept track of the stone by weighing his trailer 
while empty and then weighing it filled with stones 
for each load. 

The winding rock wall is known as “the largest 
non-mortared rock wall in the United States and the 
largest memorial to a Native American woman,” 
Hendrix said. “She was one of the very few who 
came back. I decided to build her a memorial, and I 
decided to do it out of stones,” he said. 

The wall is 1.25 miles long. Some Tribes refer 
to the wall as “wichahpi,” meaning “like the stars,” 
while others call it “ishatae,” or “holy or spiritual 
place,” Hendrix said. 

- RoadsideAmerica.com 

Casino competition threatens 
Foxwoods 

MASHANTUCKET, Conn. — On any 

morning, the parking lots at Foxwoods Resort Casino 
are packed with cars registered in Massachusetts. 
They are parked there by patrons who drive an hour 
or more to play the casino. In fact, a solid 32 percent 
of Foxwoods’ patrons are from Massachusetts. 

But will they still be there by 2016, when Las 
Vegas-style gambling is established closer to home? 

Foxwoods, 100 miles from Boston, is fighting 
to keep those Bay State customers, or as many as 
possible. The Tribal casino, now 20 years old, is 
expanding with a new outlet mall, remodeling parts 
of its existing $3 -billion complex, and stepping up its 
marketing. It’s no secret - Massachusetts is planning 
to license as many as three casino resorts and one 
slot parlor, with the intent to intercept Foxwoods’ 
customers and keep them in-state. 

It is a crisis Native gaming operations across 
the country must address as the exclusivity of Indian 
gaming is diluted by state legislatures opening more 
and more venues up to various forms of gaming, 
including full-blown Las Vegas games. The coming 
competition from Massachusetts is also reverberating 
in Rhode Island, which will permit table games at 
the Twin River slot parlor in Lincoln to protect $300 
million in tax money the state collects annually 
from casino gambling. In New Hampshire, the exit 
of Gov. John Lynch, a casino skeptic, has revived 
a push to legalize Las Vegas-style games and beat 
Massachusetts to market. 

Foxwoods, and its nearby Tribal casino 
competitor Mohegan Sun, felt the bite of competition 
in recent years from New York, which began to open 
slot parlors in 2004, and Pennsylvania, which opened 
its first casino in 2007, according to the American 
Gaming Association. 

Foxwoods need only look to Atlantic City for 
a lesson on the perils of new gambling businesses 
popping up in emerging markets. In 2006, Atlantic 
City casinos reported $5.2 billion in gambling 
revenue, said Greg Roselli, a casino analyst for UBS 
Securities. Since that 2006 peak, new competition 
has cut into Atlantic City’s business; the city’s 
gambling revenue the last 12 months was about $3.1 
billion, he said. “The two main hits to A.C. have 
been Pennsylvania and New York, and obviously the 
macroeconomy,” Roselli said. 




Dakota should be exterminated or driven from the 
state. 

- The Free Press of Mankato 

Did Karlie want to hurt Cherokee 
ex-boyfriend? 


Photo courtesy of Indian Country Media Network 


- BostonGlobe.com 
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WE’RE PACKING WHAT THOSE 
OTHER CASINOS ARE LACKING. 


Sign up for a 

PLAYER’S CARD, 

Play slots or tables and 

WE'LL PAY YOU 
BACK UP TO $100! 


Must be actively playing table games. Well drinks only. Excludes Center Bar, Poker Room and table games located outside of the Poker Room. Management reserves the rights to change or cancel promotion at any time. You must be 21 years of age or older to play slots and table games or to receive Player’s 
Club benefits. Seminole Hard Rock Hotel & Casino, Seminole Casino Coconut Creek and Seminole Hollywood Casino employees are not eligible. Valid ID will be required for redemption and all offers are subject to availability. Payout Comparisons Based on Seminole Gaming Audited Daily Revenue Reports and 
The Florida Department of Business and Professional Regulation, Division of Pari-Mutuel Wagering for November. Must be a Player’s Club member to participate. Management reserves the rights to change or cancel promotion at any time. Persons that have trespassed or been banned by the Seminole Tribe of 
Florida, or have opted into the self-exclusion program are prohibited from participating. If you or someone you know lias a gambling problem, please call 1 .888.ADMIT.IT. 


OUR PENNIES PAY OUT 
$30 MILLION MORE 

than all the slots at all 
the other Broward casinos 

COMBINED! 


play $ ioo8s! 


The ONLY casinos with 

REAL DEALERS 

DEALING REAL CARDS 

& FREE DRINKS 

while you play 24/7! 


Play and win big at any of our three South Florida locations - 

The BIG 3 are here! 
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FLORIDA’S 
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Education B 



Grant writing workshop 
proves successful 


BY BEVERLY BIDNEY 
Staff Reporter 

ORLANDO — People say there is no 
such thing as a free lunch, but those people 
clearly don’t know about grants - gifts of 
money or land for a particular purpose. 
Monetary grants are the lifeblood of many 
Tribes and organizations; the money does 
not have to be paid back. 

Receiving a grant is not as simple as just 
asking for it. Detailed grant proposals must 
be written and specific instructions must be 
followed. The process can be daunting for 
those unfamiliar with it, but grant writing 
can be learned with proper training. 

The Native Learning Center (NLC) 
taught 93 people how to write grants 
in the Grant Researching and Proposal 
Writing in Indian Country Workshop, held 
Dec. 3-5 in Lake Buena Vista in Orlando. 
The workshop was the first of what could 
become an annual course. 

“We have seen an overwhelming 
interest in our grant education focus area,” 
said Christina Gonzalez, NLC marketing 
coordinator. “We put together this workshop 
to give training and education to beginners, 
experts and everyone in between. Grant 
writing is a skill that can be acquired, which 
is why we put on the workshop.” 

Many Tribes and organizations have 
people solely dedicated to grant writing; 
others do it on their own. Participants 
came from all over the nation and included 
members of numerous Tribes, as well as 
non-Tribal members who work in Indian 
Country. The goal was to give them practical 
information they could take home and 
use to get grants. The workshop included 
courses that provided skills necessary to 
explore, seek out and successfully write a 
grant proposal. 

Mike Hollingsworth, a descendent 
of the Minnesota Chippewa Tribe, works 
closely with the Leech Lake Tribal College 
in Cass Lake, Minn, about 100 miles from 
the Canadian border. The Tribe has three 
casinos, but the income derived from 
gaming is not enough to support the college, 
which is dependent on grants for 70 percent 
of its funding. Hollingsworth had a number 
of expectations when he signed up for the 
NLC workshop and left with a more realistic 
understanding of the grant writing process. 


“It was very clear they did a lot of work 
to put on the workshop,” he said. “It went 
smoothly on the front end, so I know there 
was a lot of work done on the back end. 
Grants are looked at as a mystical thing, but 
they are actually methodical like contracts. 
The course gave the foundation of how 
to approach writing grants. Anything we 
can do to make grant writing efforts more 
effective and the grant capture rate higher is 
time well spent.” 

Twelve instructors, seven of whom 
are members of Tribes across the country, 
offered courses such as Using Grants 
for Tribal Economic Development , From 
the Eyes of a Reviewer , Philanthropic 
Language , Is Your Organization Ready for 
Grant Writing and Grants Writing 10 7, to 
name a few. Feedback received by the NLC 
from attendees was very good. 

“We are still getting feedback,” said 
Jared Forman, curriculum development 
specialist. “Attendees went through process 
of learning best practices and applying them 
to specific grants. We are always available 
for follow up and to provide technical 
assistance; if someone has further questions 
about a grant, we will help.” 

Workshop participant Lew Hastings, 
executive director of the Boca Grande 
Chamber of Commerce near Fort Myers, 
isn’t affiliated with a Tribe but has friends 
on the Cheyenne River Reservation in 
South Dakota. One of them works with 
the Okiciyapi Tipi Habitat for Humanity in 
Eagle Butte. 

“They are in desperate need for money 
to continue their efforts to build homes,” he 
said. “It struck me that this was a way I could 
help. The workshop was pretty intimate, so 
it let us have a personal learning level you 
need when you deal with such technical 
forms. The instructors were absolutely 
fantastic.” 

The workshop gave participants a 
skill set they need to write grants and the 
confidence to do it. 

“It took the fear out of trying to tackle 
something so large,” Hastings said. “They 
broke it down into smaller pieces so you 
were able to grasp everything. It was really 
well done and if they keep going in this 
direction, they are going to help a lot of 
people in Indian Country.” 

+ See NLC photos on page 2B 


Student spotlight: 
Jessica Osceola 


BY BEVERLY BIDNEY 
Staff Reporter 

TALLAHASSEE — Television has 
been described as a vast wasteland, but 
Jessica Osceola would be quick to disagree. 
The Florida State University freshman found 
her future career path through a popular TV 
show about FBI behavior analysts. 

Osceola is pursuing a double major in 
psychology and criminology with the intent 
of going to work for the FBI. 

“I’ve always liked psychology; I find 
it very interesting,” Osceola, 18, said. “I 
saw a TV show, Criminal Minds , and did 
more research to see what it would really be 
like. They profile criminals by looking at a 
crime to figure out why the criminal did it 
and then figure out who it was. It’s working 
backwards.” 

Osceola has always enjoyed a good 
mystery - her favorite author is James 
Patterson, so working in a mysterious field 
suits her. 

Her future plans are so clear that she is 
already planning to go to graduate school 
for an advanced degree in psychology, and 
perhaps even a doctorate. 

Inspiration came from her high 
school psychology teacher, who raised her 
awareness of the subject. 

“I find psychology really interesting,” 
Osceola said. “It challenges me and makes 
me think.” 


Originally from the Naples community, 
Osceola and her family moved to Virginia 
a few years ago. She always wanted to go 
to FSU; it was her first-choice school. That 
fondness may be in her genes because her 
grandfather, Guy Osceola, graduated from 
FSU. 

One of the challenges Osceola faced 
when she started freshman year was being 
from out of state. Although she was raised 
mostly in Naples, she went to high school 
in Virginia and didn’t have any friends 
attending FSU. She joined numerous clubs 
to meet people with similar interests and 
actively participates in her favorite ones: 
rock climbing and billiards. 

Osceola credits her mother, Wanda, as 
being one of her heroes. 

“She always told me to do whatever 
it was I wanted to do,” she said. “And she 
always went out of her way to help me if I 
needed it.” 

Her advice for high school students 
considering college is to go. 

“I was nervous about going away to 
school, but I gave it a chance,” Osceola 
said. “Too many kids just stay in the local 
area instead of leaving home. I think you 
lose out on an experience if you stay where 
you’ve always been. Don’t stick around. 
Even though it can be nerve-racking to leave 
your family, you can still see them over the 
breaks. Everyone should try something they 
haven’t done before.” 



Photo courtesy of Paola Moneymaker 

From left, Jessica Osceola, Jessica Motlow, Jason Melton, Drake Anderson (FSU symbol Chief 
Osceola), Tucomah Robbins and Karlito Wargolet enjoy the FSU kickoff luncheon. The five Tribal 
students who attend the school received a special invitation from FSU president Eric Barron and his 
wife, Molly, to attend the 61st annual luncheon on Aug. 24. 



Eileen Soler 

Ahfachkee School fourth-graders Liberty Robbins, Brandi Osceola and Randean Osceola, and their teacher Catalina Bedoya, show items in a box filled 
with donated school supplies for schools in New York and New Jersey that suffered the wrath of Hurricane Sandy. 


Ahfachkee School pays it forward 


BY EILEEN SOLER 
Staff Reporter 

BIG CYPRESS — Liberty Robbins, 
9, said she couldn’t imagine if a hurricane 
swept through her school and destroyed 
everything in sight, but she knows how 
she’d feel if someone came to help. 

“I’d feel very grateful,” said Robbins, 
a fourth-grader at Ahfachkee. 

From November through mid- 
December, the entire fourth-grade class 
led by teacher Catalina Bedoya opened 
their hearts to help schools in New York 
and New Jersey that were devastated by 
Hurricane Sandy. They led a drive to gather 
and send much-needed classroom supplies 
for students who lost it all on Oct. 29 from 
the storm’s brutal wind and rain. 

According to published reports, 
nearly 200 of 1,400 schools in New York 
and neighboring districts were damaged 
beyond operation. In New Jersey, many 
schools were rendered unusable and shut 
down for the unforeseen future. 


“We always have to put ourselves in 
the shoes of others, understand what they 
are going through and then pay it forward,” 
Bedoya said. “We have been fortunate, so 
it was our time to help.” 

Bedoya said she heard on the radio 
that other schools outside Hurricane 
Sandy’s reach were already collecting non- 
perishable food, blankets and clothing. 
When Bedoya learned that up to six New 
York and New Jersey schools at a time 
were sharing facilities just so children 
could return to class, she decided that 
school supplies would be the next priority. 

Charlie Osceola, 8, said her mother 
helped her and her sisters Alyssa Osceola, 
1 1 , and Adasyn Osceola, 6, donate items 
that included glue sticks, rulers, markers 
and pencils. 

“It didn’t matter what we gave,” 
Charlie said. “Whatever we gave they 
needed for learning.” 

The drive, called Project NYC, bought 
in 640 items that ranged from the least 
expensive pencil erasers to very costly 


graphic calculators. Novels, pencil cases, 
boxes of crayons, packages of loose leaf 
paper and bottles of hand sanitizer rounded 
out the mix. 

Four large boxes were shipped to the 
Staten Island Hurricane Relief Fund and 
two were sent to Project Backpack in New 
Jersey. 

Bedoya said the drive kicked off with 
a challenge - a cupcake party or a pizza 
party would go to the two classes with the 
most donations. 

The winners were teacher Sue Tiger’s 
third-grade class and high school physical 
education teacher Bernadette Schyvinch’s 
class respectively. 

But no one knows who really gave the 
most. A box staged in the school’s front 
office was started with a few pencils but 
almost overnight became heavy with goods 
dropped off by an anonymous donor - or 
maybe a group of several people. 

“It was a beautiful thing and perfect to 
show the holiday spirit of charity,” Bedoya 
said. “It was like having a secret Santa.” 



Beverly Bidney 

At right, firefighter Juan Salazar interacts with the students after putting on his gear. Captain Jason Allis looks on. 


Trail gets visit from Fire Rescue 


BY BEVERLY BIDNEY 
Staff Reporter 

MICCOSUKEE — A firefighter in 
full gear signifies help has arrived to an 
emergency. But to small children, that 
same firefighter with unfamiliar clothing, 
an oversized hard hat, a tank and a face 
mask making loud breathing noises can be 
very frightening. 

As a way to allay fears and prepare 
them for what they may see in an 
emergency, Seminole Tribe Fire Rescue 
showed Trail students at the Miccosukee 
Indian School how a firefighter dons the 
heavy gear and becomes unrecognizable. 
The demonstration, which also included 
a lesson about avoiding poisons, drugs 
and alcohol, was part of the school’s Red 
Ribbon activities from Dec. 17-19. 

“Kids are scared when they see a 
firefighter in full turnout or bunker gear,” 
Fire Marshal Robert Brown said. “We put 
the gear on in front of them so they can see 


a familiar person become an unfamiliar 
one. They will know what a firefighter will 
look like if one ever needs to come into 
their house.” 

Assistant Fire Marshal Bruce Britton 
gave a comprehensive program on poison. 

Using a PowerPoint presentation 
with numerous photos, he taught students 
that poisons include cleaning supplies, 
medications in the medicine cabinet, 
cigarettes and alcohol. The program is 
based on the National Fire Protection 
Association’s Risk Watch program, an 
injury prevention program for students that 
gives them the skills and knowledge to stay 
safe. 

“Who knows what these are?” Britton 
asked the students while showing a photo 
of bottles of pills in a medicine cabinet. 
“Who should you get medicine from?” 

Hands went up immediately in the 
group of kindergarten through second- 
graders. They knew only to accept 
medication from a parent, grandparent, 


doctor or nurse. 

Other photos and lessons included 
photos of people suffering from years of 
cigarette smoking and drug abuse and 
what healthy lungs and livers look like 
compared with those after years of abuse. 
Britton advised them to stay away from 
those substances. 

“Even if someone in your family 
smokes or drinks, I want you not to,” he 
said. 

Britton is a highly decorated veteran of 
Seminole Tribe Fire Rescue. This year he 
was awarded the Fire Chiefs’ Association 
of Broward County Public Educator 
of the Year, the Florida Fire Marshal 
Association’s Life Safety Educator of the 
Year and the Florida Emergency Medical 
Services Safety Educator of the Year. 

When the presentation was complete, 
the students had a tour of a Fire Rescue 
vehicle. 

+ See more FIRE photos on page 2B 
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Brighton youth visit Lion Country Safari for winter break 


Photo courtesy of Salina Dorgan 

Brighton youth stop for a photo at the entrance of Lion Country Safari. On Jan. 4, the Brighton Recreation Department treated youth to a trip to the park to end their winter break. 




Andrea Holata 

From left, Marc Masias, Judy Jones, Burgundy Pierce and Courtney Gore enjoy the paddle boats. 


Andrea Holata 

From left, Jagger Gaucin, Courtney Gore, Shae Pierce and Sean Osceola show their golfer stances 
after a game of putt-putt. 


Photo courtesy of Salina Dorgan 

Jacee Jumper and Brienna Brockman explore 
the caves at Lion Country Safari. 


+ More FIRE 


photos from page IB 




Beverly Bidney 

Firefighter Juan Salazar shows children the interior of the rescue vehicle. 


Beverly Bidney 

Students are eager to participate in the Red Ribbon program. 


A firefighter in full bunker gear addresses students from third through sixth grade. 


Beverly Bidney 


+ NLC 


photos from page IB 




Photo courtesy of Christina Gonzalez 

Native Learning Center instructors teach 93 people how to write grants during the Grant Researching 
and Proposal Writing in Indian Country Workshop in Lake Buena Vista in Orlando. 


Photo courtesy of Christina Gonzalez 

A participant gets information at the workshop, which was held from Dec. 3-5. 
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Tiny muscles get big workout at Big Cypress Get Fit Day 


BY EILEEN SOLER 
Staff Reporter 

BIG CYPRESS — Flexibility, agility, 
endurance and strength are necessary for 
physical competition - and for healthy 
growing for the littlest warriors at the Big 
Cypress Preschool. 

“We want to instill the love of fitness, 
and we want to give the children a different 
environment for learning it other than 
school,” said Tribal member Cathy Cypress, 
specialist for the Big Cypress Fitness 
Department. 

For the children, two hours of fun and 
games monthly during Get Fit Days at the 
Herman L. Osceola Gymnasium is just 
extra playtime. 

Dressed in yellow and orange Get Fit 


T-shirts, and some still in diapers, about 30 
preschoolers toddled into the gym turned 
indoor playground then rushed to exercise 
stations on Dec. 21. 

A triad of basketball hoops almost low 
enough for pint-size dunking, a massive 
beach ball perfect for pushing, coasters for 
scooting, a blue tunnel for crawling and a 
foam-soft obstacle course provided plenty 
of physical fun. 

Cypress and Fitness specialists Alvin 
Buster, Mike Iglesias and Neil Prager 
assisted activities, but the children were free 
to stop, start and go again where they chose. 
Preschool teachers could not tell who had 
more of a blast - the children or the grown- 
ups. 

“It’s about moving, playing, being 
active and being a kid,” Cypress said. 



Eileen Soler 

Children from Big Cypress Preschool learn a bit about basketball with help from Cathy Cypress. 



Eileen Soler 

Fitness specialist Mike Iglesias coaches children in jumping skills on a foam obstacle course. 



Eileen Soler 

Randy Rueda, 2, goes for a basket during Get Fit Day. 




Kysley’Ana Anderson, 2, crawls over and over in the tunnel. 


Eileen Soler 



Eileen Soler 

Ada Bruised Head, 2, takes a second to smile at the camera while scooting 
across the gym floor. 



Eileen Soler 

Little Tigertail Garcia, 1, gets an assist from Alvin Buster. 


Eileen Soler 

Mohayla Billie, 2, puts a little muscle into pushing a giant beach ball. 
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Concerts | Theatre | Sports 

Local, National, and Worldwide Events 


Need travel arrangements? Call us! 
We take care of all your travel needs 

including: 

Hotels, Airlines, and Cruises 
FrontRowUSA is up front 
and honest, putting you up front! 
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Top Sports 


ERIC CLAPTON 
MAROON 5 
RIHANNA 
LADY GAGA 
FLEETWOOD MAC 
BON JOVI 

MATCHBOX TWENTY 
DEFTONES 

103.1 WIRK RIB ROUND UP FESTIVAL 
ZAC BROWN BAND 
THE xx 

JAZZ IN THE GARDEN 
TAYLOR SWIFT 


MIAMI HEAT 
FLORIDA PANTHERS 
MIAMI HURRICANES 
SONY ERICSSON 
FIGHT TIME PRO MMA 

DELRAY BEACH INTERNATIONAL 
TENNIS CHAMPIONSHIPS 


WICKED 
JEKYLL & HYDE 
FLASHDANCE 
GABRIEL IGLESIAS 
LES MISERABLES 
BILLY ELLIOT 
THE ADDAMS FAMILY 


ALL CONCERTS, SPORTS AND THEATRE TICKETS AVAILABLE 
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Eileen Soler 

Mixed martial arts Junior Black Belt Kiana Bell, 14, wrestles with lead instructor Luis Gutierrez, while her sister Adrianne Bell, 11, spars with instructor 
Aaron Smith during a Monday night workout with the Black Belt Club at the Big Cypress Mixed Martial Arts school. 


First mixed martial arts 
Black Belts set pace for future 


BY EILEEN SOLER 
Staff Reporter 

BIG CYPRESS — There’s no crying 
in mixed martial arts class. Well, maybe a 
few beginner’s tears. 

“There is always that time, the initial 
moment when the child makes contact and 
feels it,” said Luis Gutierrez, lead instructor 
at the Big Cypress Mixed Martial Arts 
school. 

But usually it’s bruised ego, not flesh, 
that draws one-time tears in the program, 
which launched four years ago with youth 
from Big Cypress, Brighton, Immokalee 
and Hollywood at Gutierrez’s Pembroke 
Pines gym. 

On Dec. 8, three of Gutierrez’s original 
students, Kiana Bell, 14, Kyler Bell, 13, and 
Adrianne Bell, 11, became the first Tribal 
youth to graduate to Mixed Martial Arts 
Junior Black Belts. 

Now, the Bell siblings, of the 
Hollywood Reservation, are passing on their 
discipline, knowledge and athleticism as 
mentors, role models and training partners 
to newer students at the school now based at 
the Fitness Dome in Big Cypress. 

“Getting the (Junior) Black Belt is not 
the end - it’s the beginning,” said Dawna 


Bell, the children’s mother. “With hard 
work and dedication, all of our children will 
be Black Belts. It’s good for the Tribe to 
have children grow up to be strong adults.” 

The school is open to all Tribal 
members ages 5 to 18. General classes for 
mixed martial art fundamentals and fitness 
are Tuesday and Thursday nights. Youth 
interested in becoming Black Belts can earn 
a spot in the program’s Black Belt Club, 
which meets every Monday night for more 
rigorous training. 

“Those are the candidates who are 
serious, whether they do it later for fitness 
or competition fighting,” Gutierrez said. 

The Bell children, having already 
endured years of training and six hours of 
grueling testing for Black Belt ranking, 
will continue in the club but will also help 
instructors train their younger peers. 

Six instructors, including former 
Marine and retired police officer Pappy 
Caroddo, teach stand-up, clinch and 
ground techniques for striking, throwing 
and wrestling. Western boxing, western 
wrestling, Muay Thai kickboxing and 
Brazilian jiu-jitsu, all taught at the school, 
are the main components of mixed martial 
arts. Self-defense is also taught. 

“Basically, we’re just learning to 


defend ourselves. If anyone tries to bully us, 
we know what to do,” Adrianne said. “We 
want little kids to look up to us.” 

In early December, after two decades of 
owning his own martial arts gym, Gutierrez, 
who is a Brazilian Jiu-Jitsu Black Belt, 
sold the business to Tribal member Charlie 
Osceola. Osceola’s daughter Charlie 
Osceola, 8, was among a battery of Green, 
Brown and Blue Belts who showed to mix 
it up on a recent Monday night in the Black 
Belt Club. 

“Essentially, kids develop self- 
awareness. They train against other kids, 
but they learn to take care of themselves. 
They are not afraid to interact in society,” 
father Charlie Osceola said. “It’s like the 
old adage, ‘They know how to fight so they 
don’t need to.’” 

Children wrestled, flipped and sparred 
with each other. Five of the youngest 
students were awarded with steps up in 
belt rank. They played wrestling tag games, 
laughing and shrieking with every tumble 
and twist. There was no crying. 

“That’s where the fun is. We play lots of 
games before we get to fighting,” Gutierrez 
said. “It’s aggressive but not violence. We 
coach through the tears.” 

+ See more MMA photos on page 7C 


Recreation Department launches 
Seminole Way to Play policies 

New policies affect youth sports participation criteria 


BY BEVERLY BIDNEY 
Staff Reporter 

Recreation has always been important to 
Tribal culture; athleticism and competition 
are common aspects of daily life. 

To encourage participation in athletics, 
the Recreation Department offers a variety 
of sports programs, and for the New Year, 
the department has enacted Tribalwide 
policy changes. Called Seminole Way 
to Play, the changes affect youth sports 
participation criteria, travel regulations, 
drug policies and more. Youth will also 
have more opportunities to hone skills in 
a variety of sports and participate in Tribal 
leagues on a weekly basis, so they benefit 
from the camaraderie athletics provide. 

“One of the goals is to get Tribal kids 
to stay on the reservations for sports,” 
said Richard Blankenship, director of 
Recreation. “We want the youth on the 
rezzes to get together to meet, compete and 
form lasting bonds.” 

Approved by Tribal Council in 
November, the new polices include 
significant changes to participation criteria. 
To be on a youth team, a player must have 
a 2.0 grade point average, have a good 
standing with the school - including not 
being on suspension or probation - and have 
no truancy issues. Further, all participants 
must comply with the Tribal drug-free 
policy, which includes a drug test every 90 
days for everyone ages 10 to 54. 

Other changes include what comprises 


a Tribal team; the new policy requires the 
team to be 80 percent Tribal members. 
Attendance at 80 percent of planned 
practices is mandatory to remain on the 
team roster. 

“Historically, kids say they will play 
on the team and may show up for practice 
once,” Blankenship said. “Then, they 
expect to travel and play in the game. Or, 
they may never get drug tested. We are 
trying to correct that.” 

The travel policy addresses the 
financial contribution of the Tribe to 
players. Recreation will fund one non- 
sanctioned, in- state trip per year and three 
sanctioned, out-of-state trips per year. 
Sanctioned events are those sponsored by 
a Native American organizing body. The 
previous policy was unlimited, so this is a 
budget-control measure for the Tribe. 

For individuals who want to participate 
on non-Tribal teams, the Tribe will cover 
team registration fees for two sports seasons 
per year. Players may compete in as many 
Tribal-produced tournaments as they want. 

“If we do our job right, more kids will 
play on Tribal teams,” Blankenship said. 
“We aren’t trying to restrict involvement; 
if you play sports on a reservation, you can 
participate in as many as you want. The 
Tribe is growing, so we need to make sure 
the kids born today can have resources to be 
on a team in five years.” 

The policies also include new fees for 
descendants and non-Tribal community 


members. A descendant will pay $25 
per quarter per child for all Recreation 
activities. Community members will pay a 
fee to cover expenses per program. 

About 400 youth play on teams each 
year. Recreation wants to increase that by 
20 percent over the year. The department 
will add activities, including Tribalwide 
basketball, softball and baseball leagues, 
and plans to offer these sports one day per 
week, year-round, on each reservation. 
Professional instructors will operate these 
programs, and they will also train parents to 
be volunteer coaches to help with the teams. 
Additionally, the professional coaches will 
work to get more exposure for high school 
athletes. 

“The kids will see these coaches 
every week - consistency is important,” 
Blankenship said. “We want the kids and 
the parents to get used to adhering to the 
sports schedules, rain or shine. Sports will 
be something the kids can depend on.” 

Blankenship realizes there could be 
some fallout from the new policies but is 
confident it won’t last. 

“The immediate result could be a drop 
in participation, but with the increased 
programming, that should be short-lived,” 
he said. “It’s going to take some time, 
and there will be some bumps in the road. 
We plan to have information sessions 
reservation-wide for parents to meet the 
instructors and get more information on 
these policies.” 


Immokalee names new 
Recreation site manager 


BY BEVERLY BIDNEY 
Staff Reporter 

IMMOKALEE — Tribal member 
Cecilia Pequeno loves kids and has the 
energy to keep up with them all day every 
day. She has six children at home and 
spends her working hours interacting with 
Immokalee youth. 

After seven years working with 
the Immokalee Recreation Department, 
Pequeno was recently promoted to site 
manager. 

“I love working with the kids; they are 
awesome,” Pequeno said. “They make the 
days go by so very fast.” 

As site manager, Pequeno handles 
programming and schedules events at 
the gym and the new Youth Center, and 
provides leadership and direction to a 
staff of 10 full- and part-time employees. 
She said her role is giving kids direction 
in life and keeping them physically active 
to prevent diabetes in adulthood. To that 
end, Recreation works very closely with 
the Fitness Department to encourage kids 
to stay active. Pequeno also works closely 
with other Tribal departments, including 
Education, Culture and the Ranch. 

“We’ve come a long way in the years 
I’ve been here,” Pequeno said. “We never 
had a big program. We used to just let the 
kids come in and have open gym. Now, 
we are programming every hour and give 
them more things to do. We encourage 
them to try everything.” 

Some of the programs offered include 
Sweet Rebound basketball, baseball, golf 
and skating. Immokalee does not have a 
Boys & Girls Club, but Pequeno wants to 
get one. Attendance during the school year 
ranges between six and 14 kids for each 
event, but during the summer, 30 to 40 
children play onsite every day. 

Pequeno came to the Recreation 
Department after spending a year with the 
4-H Club. She transferred to Recreation 



Beverly Bidney 

Cecilia Pequeno is the new Recreation site 
manager. 


and has loved every day on the job. 

“Our doors are always open, and the 
kids can always come in and talk to us,” 
she said. “I want this to feel like a safe 
place; some kids in the Tribe have tough 
lives at home.” 

In addition to interacting with youth, 
Pequeno appreciates the stability of the 
staff; most have worked in the department 
since she began. 

Raised in Immokalee, Pequeno lived 
in LaBelle for a few years but came 
back about five years ago. She loves the 
convenience of the community and being 
surrounded by family and friends. She 
could see herself as a director one day or 
even a liaison for Immokalee. 

Pequeno advises Tribal members who 
are wary of the rigors of working every day 
to just try it. She knows going to work is 
satisfying once you get into it and strongly 
encourages people to work for the Tribe. 

“My mother always told me to find a 
department I like and go to work for our 
people,” she said. “I jumped right in and 
I love it. Working with the youth is the 
best because the kids are the future of the 
Tribe.” 


Resolution Rodeo 
lassoes in a New Year 


BY EILEEN SOLER 
Staff Reporter 

BIG CYPRESS — Country music, a 
haze of red clay and the scents of horses 
and hot dogs welcomed spectators to the 
first Cowboy Resolution Rodeo at the 
Junior Cypress Rodeo Arena from Jan. 4-5. 

Team sorting, team tying, calf 
branding and other ranch rodeo events kept 
everyone in their seats with eyes peeled on 
teams of men and women who competed 
for bragging rights and a share of nearly 
$6,000 in cash prizes. 

Tribal member Moses Jumper Jr., a 
lifelong horseman and director of the Big 
Cypress Cattle Committee, served as the 
rodeo’s announcer and emcee. 

“We have a history with horses and 
cattle that started long before the Tribe was 
even called Seminole,” Jumper said. 

Native Americans started organized 
cattle raising programs in the 1930s. 
Rodeos put on for cowboy competition and 
entertainment naturally followed. In the 
1950s when the Tribe sought recognition 
from the federal government, rodeos were 
presented as the predominant source of 
community income. 

“Rodeos were the first money-making 
proposition we had,” Jumper said. 

In 1996, the Region 13 Eastern Indian 
Rodeo Association (EIRA), made up of 
Tribal members, joined the Indian National 
Finals Rodeo. 


Jumper said Tribal member Jacoby 
Johns, who ranks among the top three 
bareback riders in the world, is one of 
several EIRA members who complete 
annually in national events. 

The recent rodeo at Big Cypress was 
produced for exhibition and entertainment 
said Alfonso Tigertail, who became the 
Rodeo program director in September 
2012. It was open to all area cowboys, 
Tribal and non-Tribal. 

“Hopefully, we can build on the 
Resolution Rodeo and make it an annual 
event or part of an ongoing series of 
events,” Tigertail said. 

Three teams competed Jan. 4. Five 
teams participated Jan. 5. 

WJ Cattle, made up of Tribal member 
Josh Jumper, Justin Biscuit Hipp, Heath 
Crumb and Ashley Parks, won the rodeo 
with 24 points. Wait a Minute Ranch took 
second place, with Boney Cattle coming in 
third. 

Tribal member Izzy Henry, of Hang- 
N-Rattle team, won first place in the barrel 
racing challenge. 

Tigertail said the next rodeo rough 
stock competition scheduled for the 
Junior Cypress Rodeo Arena will be the 
Bill Osceola Memorial Rodeo from Feb. 
8-9. The Junior Cypress Cattle Drive and 
Rodeo will also be held at the arena on 
March 23. 

+ See more RODEO photos on page 6C 



Eileen Soler 

Tribal member Izzy Henry takes on steer in the team tying competition during the first Cowboy 
Resolution Rodeo at the Junior Cypress Rodeo Arena from Jan. 4-5. 
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First football season kicks into future 



Beverly Bidney 

FSU coach Jimbo Fisher signs a football for Luis Escobar as his brother Alex waits his turn. 

Kids meet FSU head coach 
at Orange Bowl practice 

BY BEVERLY BIDNEY 
Staff Reporter 



Eileen Soler 


Coaches and first-time football players from the BC Seminoles 12 and under team pose Dec. 13 for a 
group photo during the team’s end-of-season football banquet and awards ceremony. 


DAVIE — Sports-minded Tribal 
youth, all Florida State University fans, 
were treated to an up-close look at the team 
as they practiced a few days before the 
Orange Bowl matchup against Northern 
Illinois University on Jan. 1 . 

“When FSU comes down here, they 
have our number,” said Max Osceola Jr., 
who brought a few members of his family 
to the practice held at Nova Southeastern 
University on Dec. 29. “When they are 
here, I’m glad they get to meet the real - 
the first - Seminoles.” 

All players practiced on the field, and 
the coaches rigorously put them through 
their drills. Afterward, the kids met head 
coach John James “Jimbo” Fisher, who 
was pleased with the practice. 

Trevor Osceola, a star running back at 
his high school, had never been that close 


to a college practice. 

“It’s cool,” said the Pine Crest School 
llth-grader. “Hopefully one day I’ll be out 
here practicing with them.” 

As the team was on the field, 
loudspeakers blasted crowd noise at top 
volume to simulate game conditions. 
Although the team played in crowded 
noisy stadiums throughout the season, 
the practice gave them one last time to 
acclimate to the noise and concentrate 
on listening to the quarterback’s spoken 
signals. 

“The kids we brought here are all 
athletes,” Max Osceola said. “Any time 
they can see a top-notch athlete, it is 
inspiring. They see what they have to do 
to reach that level, which is what practice 
is all about.” 

Kids were thrilled to meet Fisher, 
who graciously posed for photographs. 
The practice was a success; FSU won the 
Orange Bowl game 31-10. 


BY EILEEN SOLER 
Staff Reporter 

BIG CYPRESS — For some kids, 
football is a pigskin tossed, caught and run 
into the end zone during a game watched on 
television. 

For 12 boys and one girl from the Big 
Cypress Reservation, who played their 
first season on the gridiron last fall as 
BC Seminoles, football was more about 
education and teamwork than tackles and 
touchdowns. 

Coaches Kelvin Robinson and Carlton 
Banks, both Clewiston High School football 
alumni, started teaching the BC Seminoles 
12 and under team from scratch. Many of 
the children had ideas about how the game 
is played, but few knew the very basics. 

“We had to go on the field with them to 
show them how to line up,” Robinson said. 

Robinson and Banks, both former Pop 
Warner League coaches, taught the children 
one step at a time: physical conditioning, 
learning the game, and practice, practice, 
practice, practice. 

“Team sports, especially football, take 
the greatest commitment from players. But 
the coaches thought out of the box,” said 
Recreation director Richard Blankenship 
during the team’s end-of-season banquet 
and awards ceremony on Dec. 13. “Having 
a new team with not a lot of kids didn’t stop 
them for going out there and being a team.” 

Big Cypress Recreation site manager 
Josh Jumper offered a prayer of thanks over 
the barbecue pork and chicken dinner then 
credited team members for a good season 
played valiantly. 

“It was a great experience,” Jumper told 
the team. “It helped you all become better 
men and, for one of you, a better woman.” 

Charli Frye, the only girl to play, 
won the team’s Above and Beyond award. 
Jumper said Frye epitomized the phrase 
“girl power.” 

“I saw Charli get hit hard, then get up 
and give it back. She’s one of the hardest 
hitters on the team,” Jumper said. 

Frye said she was considered an equal 


on the field. 

“Everyone who knows me knows that 
I can play sports with boys,” she said. “The 
hardest part to learn was blocking. The 
easiest was hitting and running the calls.” 

Team member Cordell Baxter, who 
won a Most Improved Player award with 
teammate Leviticus Buster, said memorizing 
game plays and reading the coaches’ hand 
signals were the hardest parts of learning 
the game. 

“But it was really cool. I was a football 
fan already. Now, I’m really looking 
forward to next year,” Baxter said. 

Awards went to: Most Valuable Player, 
Ethan Balentine; Warrior, Ricky Garza; 
Most Improved Players, Cordell Baxter and 
Leviticus Buster; Best Defensive, Reginald 
Ling; Best Offensive, Les Gopher; and 


Above and Beyond, Charli Frye. 

Other players included Redheart Billie, 
Willie James Smith Jr., Abiaka Bowers, 
Ahmad Gary, Elisha Billie and Treyvon 
Holmes. 

The novice team played four full- 
contact games on their home field at Moore 
Haven High School against teams that will 
likely become division rivals - the Belle 
Glade Browns, the Belle Glade Raiders and 
Fort Pierce. 

Although they didn’t win a game, they 
came close to scoring touchdowns - twice, 
Robinson said. 

Still, Jumper said, all the team members 
are winners. 

“We never want this just to be about a 
football game,” he said. “We hope children 
learn the game of life.” 



Eileen Soler 

Big Cypress Recreation site manager Josh 
Jumper gives Charli Frye the team’s Above and 
Beyond Award. 



Beverly Bidney 

Tribal members pose with FSU head coach Jimbo Fisher. From left are Max Osceola, Alex Escobar, 
Luis Escobar, Trevor Osceola, Jimbo Fisher, Richard Osceola, Ethan Cypress, Sunshine Frank with 
son Phillip, Joseph Diaz and Glory Diaz. 
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From left, BC Seminoles 12 and under football team members Ricky Garza, Leviticus Buster, 
Reginald Ling, Willie James Smith, Redheart Billie and Elisha Billie toast each other during the 
team’s first football banquet and awards ceremony. 
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Justin Motlow and Andrew Henry: Tampa football stars 



BY PETER B. GALLAGHER 
Special Projects Reporter 

TAMPA — It was the last quarter of the 
last game of a tough season for the Tampa 
Catholic Crusaders High School football 
team. Tied 7-7 in a Black Friday winner- 
take-all playoff battle with rival Clearwater 
Central Catholic Marauders, the Crusaders 
were in a do-or-die mode. The winning 
team would advance to the next round of the 
playoffs; the loser heads home, season over. 

Crusader running back Kenny Bryant 
sat on the bench, taking a quick breather, 
as his offensive teammates tried to move 
forward against the talented Marauder 
offense. 

“Get the ball to Motlow. Motlow. 
Motlow,” he said, over and over again, 
loudly to himself, almost like a chant. 
“Please, just get the ball to Motlow. Motlow. 
Motlow.” 

Out on the field, 5-10, 185-pound wide 
receiver Justin Motlow lined up near the 
sideline on third and long. Everyone at the 
packed Marauder Field watched the junior 
standout, who established himself this year 
as one of the Tampa Bay area’s best wide 
receivers. His year’s statistics tell the tale: 
679 total receiving yards, a phenomenal 
17.87 yards average per catch and seven 
touchdowns - all in just a 12-game season. 

The pass, however, was long and wide 
and the offense limped back to the bench. . . 
except for Motlow. 

He’s also the punter, one of the area’s 
most accurate. And, when the chips are 
down, the coaches also use the young 
Seminole Tribal member as a defensive 
back. A sure tackier with the speed to keep 
up with any opponent, he is the son of 
Clarence and Lisa Motlow. 

Down the road in Riverview, Tampa 
Spoto High School football star Andrew 
Henry waited for the late-night sports 
news. He was anxious to hear who won the 
Tampa Catholic versus Clearwater Central 
Catholic playoff game and how his fellow 
Tribal member, Justin Motlow, performed. 
Henry’s team had finished its season two 
weeks earlier, crushed in the finale of a 
three-win season by Paul Wharton High 
School, 42-13. 

In that game, Henry, one of the area’s 
best running backs, scored both Spoto 
Spartan touchdowns, ran for 1 02 yards and 
was named Offensive Player of the Game. 
Son of James and Lila Henry (and grandson 
of medicine man Bobby and Annie Henry), 
Andrew gained 866 yards on 141 carries 
this season, averaging 6.14 yards per carry 
for Spoto, which won three and lost seven 
in 2012. 

“I was really surprised,” he said, 
describing a recent ceremony in which the 
school gave him the year’s Most Valuable 
Player trophy. “I knew I had the stats, but 


I just didn’t think I would get that award.” 

The trophy means the world to Henry, 
a reaffirmation of a decision he made two 
years ago to change schools, from Tampa 
Catholic where he was Motlow’s teammate, 
to Spoto - a move that requires an athlete 
to sit out a year before participating in 
a football program. He was one of three 
starting players - all running backs - who 
quit Tampa Catholic before the 2011 season, 
claiming disputes with the Tampa Catholic 
head coach, all for the same reason. 

“I wasn’t getting any playing time,” 
said Henry, who dominated Tampa Bay 
junior varsity play as a freshman. “The head 
coach kept making me promises he would 
not keep. Right after our last game in JV, 
he came over and said, ‘Get ready, you are 
going to be our star player next year. Then, 
he went and put me right back on (JV).” 

From his view as a starter on a team 
predicted to compete for the state title, 
Motlow said he was pretty disappointed. 
“Andrew’s a really good football player, 
and I knew that would be a big loss for our 
team. We had three good running backs 
and they all left at the same time. It was 
devastating for us. He had a pretty good 
season this year, and I feel like we could 
have had a better season if Andrew had 
stayed and played with us. He brought a lot 
to the table,” Motlow said. 

Henry also made the Tampa Bay All 
Star team: “I was really nervous. First day 
of practice you’re playing with all these 
guys you read about in the newspaper. 
When I first got there, I couldn’t believe 
how big they all were. All the kids were nice 
and friendly, though and it was easy to get 
comfortable. 

“I was surprised I made the team. I was 
thinking maybe I’m really not supposed to 
be here. Maybe I’m not good enough, but 
when I actually started playing, I realized 
I could do it,” he said. “It sure was fun to 
play at Raymond James Stadium (home of 
the NFL Tampa Bay Buccaneers).” 

Most observers said the player 
defections led directly to Tampa Catholic’s 
failure to advance in the playoffs the 
past two seasons. The Crusaders were 
eliminated in the last 2012 game, 10-7, 
when Clearwater Central Catholic kicked a 
field goal with less than a minute left. A Hail 
Mary pass into the end zone that bounced 
off three Tampa Catholic players’ hands fell 
to the ground uncaught as the clock ran out. 

Motlow’s parents waited by the gate 
and embraced their son, faces streaked with 
tears, as he left the field, his junior football 
season finished. 

“(Justin) was pretty upset. It hurts to 
lose those close ones, especially a playoff 
game,” said father, Clarence Motlow. “Now 
it’s time to put it behind him and get ready 
for track season. He’s a great athlete. A 
great kid.” 


Both boys want to take their football 
careers to the next level. Motlow, who has 
one more prep year to go, has already been 
contacted by college recruiters. 

“Oh, they know who he is. He was only 
a junior and the recruiters were at all his 
games,” said Clarence Motlow. “News of a 
great athlete spreads like wildfire. I expect 
there will be a lot of attention on him next 
year.” 

“I’m not entirely sure where I want to 
go,” said the llth-grader: “I really like FSU 
and USC among a couple other schools. A 
few schools have really reached out to me. 
Cincinnati came and talked to me. I am 
going to remain open to all possibilities. 
Once you get the first offer, it starts to 
build.” 

Next year, Motlow will be touted as one 
of the state’s best. Opposing teams read the 
paper. They willingly stick double-coverage 
on him. Will all that attention hurt him on 
the playing field? 

“It makes me feel pretty good, 
actually,” he said. “When you know the 
defense is coming after you, you have an 
advantage. You know what’s coming, and 
you are ready to deal with it. That kind of 
attention makes you play all that harder. So 
when you do beat them, it’s a great feeling.” 

Henry has had less attention from 
college scouts. He’s a few inches shorter 
than Motlow, which can greatly influence 
a scout “until he actually comes out and 
sees me and watches what I can do,” said 
Henry, who is confident he will be a college 
football player. “Even if I have to walk on 
and prove myself that way. 

“I want something in Florida. I’ll go to 
any school in Florida that will offer me a 
scholarship. I would prefer not to go to a big 
school like Florida or FSU. I really want to 
play for a smaller school.” 

As Seminole Tribal members, both 
boys’ educational and financial futures are 
secure. Neither boy, however, wants to 
settle for that: “I would tell all the Tribal 
youth to go out and make something of 
yourself. Learn how to make it on your 
own,” Henry said. “I don’t want to rely 
on (Tribal money). I don’t expect for that 
to be there forever. I want to make sure I 
make my own money and not rely on just 
the Tribe. I don’t want something to just be 
handed to me.” 

Though they went to separate schools 
this year, Motlow said he and Henry have to 
deal with the same issues: “The kids never 
gave me a real hard time. It was always 
jokes. They think they know what it is to be 
Seminole, but a lot really don’t. We don’t 
pay taxes. That’s a common misconception, 
but I don’t know where these kids get some 
of these ideas. One of the weirdest things 
people say to me, all the time: ‘You get to 
gamble free at the casino! ’” 

Henry laughed and shook his head in 


agreement, as Motlow continued: “I tell 
them: ‘Playing the casino for free? That’s 
not gambling!”’ 

Being Seminole is important to both 
boys, who come from strong, Florida 
pioneer families. “Just because you are 
getting money from the Tribe and will likely 
be financially stable, well, don’t rely on 
that. I don’t even think about it. You have to 
realize everything in life will not be handed 


to you,” Motlow said. “You still have to go 
out and try your best at everything you do. 
Don’t be lazy and don’t expect everything 
will be handed to you. 

“It makes me feel strong. We are very 
fortunate. It’s only right that we use what 
we get from the Tribe, and what we work 
for on our own, to better ourselves and the 
Tribe and the world we live in.” 



Peter B. Gallagher 

The successful end of a 41 -yard pass, Tampa Catholic’s Justin Motlow is all alone 
as he scores his seventh touchdown of the season. 




Peter B. Gallagher 

Justin Motlow turns the corner, evades the tackle and runs 41 yards for a first-quarter 
touchdown against the Fort Meade Miners, a game Tampa Catholic won 24-23. 




Ryan Watson 

Tampa Bay All Star, Spoto High’s Most Valuable Player for 2012, Seminole 
Tribal member Andrew Henry has a banner year. 



Peter B. Gallagher 

Justin Motlow grabs a short pass and runs 66 yards for a second-quarter 
touchdown against Tampa Alonso, one of six catches for 106 yards in a 17-14 loss. 


Peter B. Gallagher 

Justin Motlow performs triple duties for the Tampa Catholic Crusaders: wide receiver, 
defensive back and, above, as a punter. 


Ryan Watson 

Lined up behind the quarterback, Spoto running back Andrew Henry 
gets ready for the handoff. He averaged 6.14 yards every time he touched 
the ball in 2012. 
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Hollywood kids stay active during the winter break 



Beverly Bidney 


Eric Jumper, 13, and Jaden Bankston, 12, appear to throw the balls in unison during a game of dodgeball. 


Beverly Bidney 


Jaden Bankston, 12, and Adrianne Bell, 11, throw the balls during dodgeball. 




Beverly Bidney 

Kids play kickball to keep active during winter break. 



Beverly Bidney 

This boy happily runs the bases during a kickball game at winter camp. 




Beverly Bidney 

Top photo: Arianna Osceola, 8, gives Armani Torres, 7, some advice on 
painting her ceramic plate. Bottom: Jake Osceola, 7, concentrates on 
painting his ceramic statue. 


Hoop-happy youth play ball at Big Cypress gym 





Eileen Soler 


Eileen Soler 


Eileen Soler 


Leviticus Billie, 9, eyes the basket during a recent hoops night at the Herman L. Osceola Gymnasium. The gym is open for 
basketball nearly every day after school and every night. On Saturday nights, from 4 to 7 p.m., kids ages 17 and younger can 
play in organized games with the Big Cypress Recreation Department’s basketball league. 


Corbin Billie, 14, slam dunks the ball during a recent Ezekiel Billie, 6, gets basketball pointers from Frank 
Saturday night at the Herman L. Osceola Gymnasium. Moody, of Big Cypress Recreation, at the Herman L. 

Osceola Gymnasium. 


JUDITH A. HOMKO 


Divorce 

Modifications 

Appeals 


Child Support 
(954)525-0651 | (954) 525-1898 Fax 

320 S.E. 9th Street, Ft. Lauderdale, FL 33316 


Marital & Family Law 
Alimony 

Prenuptial Agreements 
Paternity Issues 
Domestic Violence 


Trusted Pest Control Provider for the Seminole Tribe of Florida 

BBB (A+ rating) 



DON'T WAIT 
ANY LONGER, 
CALL THE EXPERTS! 


. WFH 

Ants • Roaches • Spiders • Rodents 
Mosquitos • Lawn Spray • Whitefly 

Serving the Gold Coast to the Treasure Coast 


Broward Palm Beach 

954 * 42 1*9981 561 * 347*2930 

Email: haggertyservice@bellsouth.net 


www.HaggertyServices.com 
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Ahfachkee School basketball program gains strength 



BY EILEEN SOLER 
Staff Reporter 

BIG CYPRESS — Despite only being 
in existence for several years, Ahfachkee ’s 
basketball teams have continued to grow 
and achieve new heights. 

Girls 9 basketball hits the court 

The third season Lady Warriors’ varsity 
basketball team from Ahfachkee School is 
using experience and time to grow fierce. 

“We’re a young team with only 
one senior, but we’re exceeding every 
expectation we had going in to this season,” 
coach Kristin Stoots said. 

On Jan. 8, before the team pounced 
Community Christian for a 48-29 point 
win, the Lady Warriors were 5-6 in Florida 
Division 2A. The 2013 season marks the 
team’s first official year in any Florida 
school division. 

Senior student Danni Tommie 
commands the court as the eldest player 
and team leader. Stoots said the players 
struggled in the beginning of the inaugural 
division year with four straight losses, but 
soon coaching and team cohesion began to 
make a difference. 

“In the beginning our weakness was 
leadership. Not anymore,” Stoots said. 
“Danni really stepped up in the last few 
games.” 

The team’s strength is defense. The 
girls hustle. 

“They average a lot of steals per game, 
and they have learned to anticipate the 
pass,” Stoots said. 

In the Jan. 8 game, Tommie made 11 
points, eight steals and five blocks. 

Next year already looks sunny for 


the team. Malari Baker, a junior, made 15 
points and eight steals. 

Lady Warriors who are still in middle 
school also play other middle schools. As 
of Jan. 8, the middle school record was 2-1. 
Dasani Cypress, a seventh-grader who plays 
on both the varsity team and middle school 
team, made 1 5 points and five steals against 
Community Christian. 

Boys 9 basketball is set to grow 

Don’t let the small size of most 
Ahfachkee School’s fledgling boys’ 
basketball players fool you. The varsity 
team, in its second-season return to the 
court, will not lie down. 

Led by its only senior and strongest 
player Tylor Tigertail, the Warriors tenacity 
against taller, more seasoned teams serves 
to bolster each player’s love of the game 
and commitment to win - even down to the 
final buzzer. 

With Tigertail as its anchor, flanked 
by junior Quenton Cypress and freshman 
Devon Bowers, the team that consists 
primarily of middle school students, put 
on an honorable show of grit on Jan. 8 
in a district game against looming, more 
experienced players from Community 
Christian. 

Through the Community Christian 
competition, the team’s second season 
had not yielded a win but team strength 
continues to grow. 

“We expect at least three years before 
we can even qualify (for district finals),” 
Big Cypress Councilman Mondo Tiger said. 

Tiger, the team’s biggest cheerleader, 
established the program last year to keep 
students off the streets, into sports and 
school, and away from the influence of 


drugs or alcohol. Only four parents turned 
out for the first game. 

“Now, the stands are packed, and the 
team is bringing in talented kids. I’m tickled 
and I’m pleased,” Councilman Tiger said. 


He’s betting that the “snowball effect” 
continues. 

“The parents bring the kids in. I just 
opened the door,” Councilman Tiger said. 
“It’s catchy and good. That’s what makes 


you proud. To me, the program is win, win, 
win.” 

The next issue of The Seminole Tribune 
will include a season wrap-up. 



Eileen Soler 
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Tylor Tigertail dominates against Community Christian. 



Eileen Soler 

Kaylan Osceola protects the ball during the game against Community Christian. 



Eileen Soler 

Dasani Cypress drives the ball to the basket during their Jan. 8 game. 



Eileen Soler 

The Ahfachkee Warriors battle to steal the ball from Community Christian. 



Eileen Soler 

Devon Bowers takes flight to score against Community Christian. 
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Eileen Soler 

Malari Baker makes a layup during the Jan. 8 game. 


Dr. Brian C. Rush 

Chiropractic Physician 
Successfully Treating... 

• Neck Pain 

• Lower Back Pain 

• Headaches , 

• Leg fit Arm Pain % 

• Joint Pain 

• Muscle Pain 

• Auto Accident Pain 

We accept your insurance plan, PPO's, 
FGS, Medicare, Auto Insurance. 



FREE SPINAL EXAM 

1 & CONSULTATION 1 

TO ALL TRIBAL CITIZENS 
AND EMPLOYEES 

L— ($150 Value) 


Dr. Rush Can Help You! 

Dr. Brian C. Rush 
Chiropractic Physician 
10830 Pines Blvd. * Pembroke Pines 
(954) 432-5006 

{Located next to Bally Gym in the Bahama Breeze plaza J 


TW PATIENT and any OTHER person responsible for payment has a right to refuse to ray, cancel payment, or be reimbursed for rayment fqh any OTHEH SEHYTCE, EXAMINATION, 

OH TREATMENT THAT IS PERFORMED AS A RESULT OF AND WITHIN 72 HOURS OF RESPONDING TO THE ADVERTISEMENT FOR. THE FREE, DISCOUNTED FEE. OR REDUCED FEE SEWICE, EXAMINATION. OR TREATMENT 


VEHICLES & EQUIPMENT FOR SALE 


LAST SIX OF VIN# 

YEAR 

MAKE 

MODEL 

MILEAGE 

STARTING BID PRICE 

123754 

2004 

FORD 

CROWN VICTORIA 

122,129 

$2,820.00 

256992 

2005 

CHEVROLET 

SILVERADO PICKUP 4WD 

197,364 

$3,521.00 

680608 

2006 

DODGE 

GRAND CARAVAN FWD 

84,419 

$4,628.25 

931899 

1999 

TRACKER MARINE BASS BOAT 

NITR0 SALVA912 DC 

N/A 

$4,300.00 


225HP MERCURY MOTOR/ 
2004 TRAILER 


For more Information please contact Richard Chin 954-966-6300 ext.11216 
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Brighton youth practice for 
upcoming archery competition 


Andrea Holata 

Brighton youth line up and aim for their targets during archery practice on Jan. 7. In preparation 
for the upcoming Tribalwide Junior Archery 3D-Shoot Out to be held Feb. 23, the young men meet 
several times a week to practice. 



Andrea Holata 

Aidan Tommie firmly aims for his target. 


Andrea Holata 

Dalence Carrillo aims for a bull’s-eye. 



Andrea Holata 

Drake Lawrence releases his arrow after aiming for his target during archery practice. 


♦ More RODEO photos from page 1C 



Eileen Soler 


Tribal member Wilse Bruised Head rustles steer 
for the team sorting event. 



Eileen Soler 


Izzy Henry, of Hang-N-Rattle, wins in barrel 
racing at the Cowboy Resolution Rodeo. 




Eileen Soler 

Ponch Castro, of the Hang-N-Rattle, stays aboard a bucking horse during the ranch riding contest. 



Eileen Soler 

WJ Cattle team members tie a steer 
during the team tying competition. 


Eileen Soler 


Eileen Soler 


Eileen Soler 


Randy Rueda Jr. and Willie Smith take cowboy Tribal member Josh Jumper eyes his mark for lassoing in 
strides across the arena between rodeo events, the team tying event. 


Emcee Moses Jumper Jr. keeps his eye 
on the arena to describe the action. 



TRIBAL WIDE EVENT 
Jr. Archery 3D-Shoot Out 
Brighton Reservation 
February 23, 2013 


Registration time will be from: 8:00 am to 9:45 am 
at the swimming pool parking lot. 
Tournament will start at 10:00 am sharp 


AGE DIVISIONS: 

6-8 Yrs. Old 
9-11 Yrs. Old 
12-14 Yrs. Old 
15-18 Yrs. Old 


( TOURNAMENT CLASS FORMATS: 

Bare Bow Shooters (Fingers no sights) 
Limited Shooters (Fingers with sights) 

Unlimited Shooters (Releases with sights) 
Shooting distance will range from: 5 to 25 yards 

No Scopes or Range finders on bows 
No Cross Bows will be allowed 


All participants are encourage to bring your own equipment (bow & arrows) 
No Fee for Florida Seminole Tribal Members 
Fees: Descendants included in $25.00 quarterly fee ' 

Fees: Non-Tribal Community Members - $20.00 per month 


If you have any questions, please contact the 
Brighton Recreation Department: 

( 863 ) 763-3866 


BIG CYPRESS 863.983.9659 ext 21 HOLLYWOOD 954.989.9457 

BRIGHTON 863.763.3866 WWW.SEM 1 R 1 BE.COM IMMOKALEE 239.657.4515 ext 16607 



LOW MONTHLY PAYMENTS 


YZF-R6 
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TRADE UP w, ... „ . 

to a YAMAHA 


SALES EVENT 



954-467-0990 
1090 W. SUNRISE BLVD. 

FT. LAUDERDALE, FL 33311 
www.BrowardMotorsports.com 


Yamaha. The 1st Name in Motorsports ." 



YAMAHA 


■Rat* and Gw psptit pased on crtdil approval Offer * wtycst te cwfli: appeal sy 6E Caprtil Retail Sa-n«. Valid on the purchase of nltct awfewto Hmtydes between 12/77/1? m 

3/31/13 an put Tfama^ instaltmeiil loan xcumL date af 7 or 1 J.M& APR wll assgaed awn! p credit vnh iss Paynem tainpie SIS N ar.ih iy payinenl based sn $7,111* purchast 
fw 7? norths a; 3,^i APR, f ^mpte rased on 3113 f HSHP, less ID* d m puyrwrL iwtlljr paynefi: oostd qn J91 purest let 11 ribrVie it APR iitd 13.M% APR rupees monthly 

payment jf$?IH.T4;fxampietes(d enWQF'fUNSHt less dnwn piymiM Miauituin Amwnl Finjucmi cf J5.DQQp[ iron art Q% to lift ntimim m jsaymeat required OffeF gnoO only in the U.S., 
Excluding the sl&te of Hawaii. ProfesirtAfli new depicted metosed course. Dress p'&jertyfcrywr ride roll iMnwL eve petechon. Icng-sUtredsIknl, long pants, gleets and bot& Do aai d* nk and ride 
ll is ftegat and HsJigeraus. tala a fid the MaL&rcyci* Safety Fwnditiw fiKBUti^you 15 ride lately and reopen Ihe ewocftftnL fv fueller iifcrmaisn isgantirjj His MSf ttjr se r please- call VS0Q-44fi-9Z27. 

©21)12 torn ha Motor Corpatation U.SA All lights resetiM - yamaha- motM.com 2/12 
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Eileen Soler 


Eileen Soler 


Eileen Soler 


Mixed martial arts lead instructor Luis Gutierrez is flanked by 
students Colin Bowers and Charlie Osceola. 


Mixed martial arts student Dayne Billie, 7, waits for his turn to spar Dressed in blue, Tribal siblings Kiana, Adrianne and Kyler Bell help instructors Luis Gutierrez and Pappy Caroddo 

at the Big Cypress Mixed Martial Arts school in the Fitness Dome. lead younger students in a recent practice. 



Eileen Soler Eileen Soler Eileen Soler 

Charlie Osceola, of the Big Cypress Reservation, takes a congratulatory sprint of honor after being awarded a Brown Belt at Charlie Osceola is thrilled to receive a Brown Belt. Instructor Aaron Smith gives Junior Black Belt Kyler Bell a 

the Big Cypress Mixed Martial Arts school in the reservation’s Fitness Dome. workout during a class at the Fitness Dome. 


# TICKET BROK 
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FEATURED EVENTS 


Iff § • 


JOIN US ON FACEB00KI 

UPCOMING LOCAL EVENTS!* 

STEVE MILLER 




m 


It > * 



DAUGHTRY & B DOORS DOWN 


ZAC' BROWN BAN 
PINK 



BON JOVI 
MAROON 5 
MATCHBOX TWENTY 
LADY GAGA 

ULTRA MUSIC ESTIVAL 
ERIC CLAPTON 


MATCHBOX TWENTY 


JOHN LEGEND 



' ■ 


TAYLOR SWIFT 
{?RIHANNA 
FLEftWOOD MAC 
MIAMI HEAT 


DISNEY ON ICE 


FLEETWOOD MAC 


* 


V &. 


EVENTS: 305.443.3000 


mM/4 

i >,4 > * 





24 HOUR TEXT LINE: 305.450. 3323 
TRAVEL: 305.445.6566 

■1WWW.TICKETPLACE.COM OR SILVIAeVIPTICKETPLACE.C 


0% SERVICE FEE ON 
ALL ONLINE ORDERS! 



5 1U.(W Admission i^Gir 


SIO, 0(1 Admission Per Car 


ATTLE 


Okeechobee Battlefield Histone State Park 
Please joio tlit Okeechobee Battlefield Friends, Trie, for the oommemorttLon of the largest aEi-d 
JititSii bailie iii die SeniinulcWiirt) fou^lii on Christum Day 1S37. 


Colors Presentation 
Battle of Okeechobee Miration 
Alligator Demonstration 
Living Histor) r 
Seminole Gift Kafllcs 


Artisans 

Seminole £t Other Exhibitors 
Childrens Horse TEides 
1 800's Irish. Folk Music 
Fun Riled Family Day] 


Second Seminole War Battle Re - enactment 

Battle Re-enactment Time: 2:00 PM Beth Days 

Gares Open: HfeOO am - 4:00 pm 


Thank You Sponsors* 


South Florida Ford 


iTrt-'Fr' 




Farfwfhr tnjbrk^im k nftAMgpiftut virit 

vmv.0 bechobeeBattlefieM 


MX} SJE, JRrii Ave. ■ Otgochoke, FJ 
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Re-enactment February 2nd &. 3rd 


POWWOW 
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DANCING 
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Mannerly sport provides a change of pace for Tribal youth 


BY EILEEN SOLER 
Staff Reporter 

CLEWISTON — Without cheering 
crowds or umpire whistles, children battled 
under the hot sun on Jan. 12 in a sport that 
is won using intelligence and skill. 

“Golf is about using your head,” Bryon 
Osceola, 8, of Hollywood, said. “You have 
to put a lot more thinking into playing golf.” 

The Seminole Tribal Junior Golf Winter 
Championships, held at the Clewiston Golf 
Course, pit boys and girls from Immokalee, 
Brighton, Hollywood and Big Cypress in a 
nine-hole challenge that capped this year’s 
winter golf season. 

The children played in four age 
categories spanning ages 6 to 18. 

Tribal member Dallas Nunez, site 
supervisor for the Brighton Recreation 
Department, said the Tribe organized the 
multi-reservation golf program last year. 
He hopes the winter championship will 
become an annual event. 

“We want our kids from different 
reservations to get to know each other, 
and we want to give our kids a taste of a 
different sport,” Nunez said. “Not everyone 
likes baseball, soccer or football.” 

He credited longtime golfer and 
Brighton’s golf instructor Jason Tommie for 
organizing the championship event. 

Winners of the Seminole Tribal Junior 
Golf Winter Championships were: 6-to-8- 
year-old boys: Bryon Osceola in first place; 
Leighton Jim in second place; and Max 



Eileen Soler 

Max Alava, 7, of Hollywood, lines up his shot 
during the tournament. 


Alava in third place. Nine-to- 11 -year-old 
boys: Conchade Mitchell Osceola in first 
place; Todd Pierce in second place; and 
Norman Osceola in third place. Nine-to- 
ll-year-old girls: Burgundy Pierce in first 
place; and Karey Gopher in second place. 
Twelve-to- 14-year-old boys: Troy Cantu in 
first place; and Drake Lawrence in second 
place. Twelve-to- 14-year-old girls: Shae 
Pierce in first place. Fifteen-to- 18-year-old 
boys: Quenton Cypress in first place; and 
Tyrus Billie in second place. Fifteen-to- 18- 
year-old girls: Kirsten Doney in first place. 

Nunez said half the participants are 
signed up in golf programs led by golf 
instructors on the reservations. About 20 
percent are just learning the sport. 

Jessica Torres, who attended the winter 
championships to support her son Max 
Alava, 7, said the game gives children who 
are less likely to enjoy contact sports a 
chance to compete and interact. 

“Golf is a great tool to instill discipline, 
patience and structure,” Torres said. 

Tribal member Mitch Osceola, who co- 
owns Plantation Palms Golf Club in Land 
O’ Lakes and is the father of novice golfers 
Bryon and Conchade, said the program 
widens athletic horizons for children 
without adding excess expense to parents. 

“Golf is a sport that is also a for-profit 
business,” Osceola said. “It costs plenty of 
money for equipment, a place to play... 
For the Tribe to be involved and make 
golf available to the children is very, very 
important.” 



Eileen Soler 


Children from Immokalee, Brighton, Hollywood and Big Cypress pose for a picture. Youth competed in four age categories Jan. 12 during the Seminole 
Tribal Junior Golf Winter Championships at Clewiston Golf Course. 



Eileen Soler 

Drake Lawrence, 11, of Brighton, takes a swing that leads to his second-place standing in the 12-to- 
1 4-year-old boys category. 


Eileen Soler 

Quenton Cypress, 17, chips to return a runaway 
ball to the fairway. Cypress won first place in the 
15-to-1 8-year-old boys category. 


Eileen Soler 

Bryon Osceola, 8, of Hollywood, takes a serious 
stance toward winning first place in the 6-to-8- 
year-old boys category. 


Claims Must Be Filed By March 1, 2013 
In $3.4 Billion Indian Trust Settlement 


What is This About? 

The Cobell v. Salazar Settlement is approved. The Settlement resolves a cl ass action lawsuit that claims that the federal government violated its duties 
by mismanaging trust accounts and individual Indian trust lands. Payments to the Historical Accounting Class are underway. The process of considering 
cl aims for the Trust Administration Class is ongoing. 

The final deadline if you need to file a claim form for theTrust Administration Class is March 1, 2013. 


Am I Included? 


The Trust Administration Class includes: 

• Anyone alive on September 30, 2009, who: 

0 Had an IIM account recorded in currently available electronic data in federal government systems anytime from approximately 1985 to 
September 30, 2009, or 

0 Can demonstrate ownership in trust land or land in restricted status as of September 30, 2009. 

• The estate (or heirs) of any deceased landowner or IIM account holder whose account was open or whose trust assets had been in probate 
according to the federal government’s records as of September 30, 2009. 


Do I Need to File a Claim Form? 

You must file a claim form if you believe you area member of the Trust Administration Class and you have not: 

• Received IIM account statements at your current address anytime between January 1, 1985 and September 30, 2009 and continue to receive 

statements; or 

• Received a payment as a member of the Historical Accounting Class. If you did, you will receive a second payment automatically as a member 

of the Trust Administration Class; or 

• Filed a claim form already using your current address. If you have, the Claims Administrator will contact you. 

You must fill out a claim form and mail it to Indian Trust Settlement, RO. Box 9577, Dublin, OH 43017-4877, postmarked by M arch 1, 2013 in order 
to receive a payment. 


How Much Money Can I Get? 

Members of the Trust Administration Class will likely receive at least $800 or more. The actual amount will depend on the number of claims and the 

costs of administration. 


For a claim form or to update your contact information: 

Call Toll-Free: 1-800-961-6109 or Visit: www.lndianTrust.com 
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Looking Back on 2012 D 



Photo courtesy of Ryals Lee Jr. Staff photo 

Seminole royalty pose with FSU’s iconic symbols, Renegade and Osceola, during the 74th annual Participants of the annual Junior Cypress Cattle Drive steer more than 200 cows across the Big Cypress Reservation on March 17. 

Brighton Field Day, which took place from Feb. 17-19. 



Atilano Nunez 

A Native American performs the Men’s Fancy Dance at the 
Hard Rock Live in Hollywood during the Tribal Fair on Feb. 10. 


Staff photo 

Big Cypress Preschool’s 3-year-old class smile as they get 
ready to celebrate Valentine’s Day on Feb. 14. 


Staff photo 

Team Big Cypress is all smiles after being awarded the 2012 Rez Rally trophy for having the most participants. Big Cypress, 
the host of the event, had 273 participants from their reservation at the event, which was held on Jan. 21. 
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Staff photo 

Ty Pennington, host of ABC’s Extreme Makeover: Home Edition , gets the crowd excited as he tells 
the bus driver to move the custom-decorated bus in a hail of pyrotechnics, unveiling the latest 
expansions at Seminole Casino Coconut Creek on Feb. 2. 





Brett Daly 

President Tony Sanchez Jr. and Hollywood Board Rep. Chris 
Osceola promote the Board of Directors’ business venture 
with Stiles Construction at the RES 2012 Conference in Las 
Vegas from Feb. 28-March 1. 



Ryan Watson 

Seminole students travel to Washington, D.C. to participate in the Close Up Washington 
program from Feb. 12-18. 


Staff photo 

Brighton’s Lahna Baker brings out her third-class steer for 
the 4-H Sale on March 31. 



Staff photo 

Tribal senior David Jumper shows off his plaque as one of the new inductees into the Florida Track The Big Cypress Reservation hosts the 15th annual Big Cypress Shootout, a re-enactment of the Second Seminole War, from Feb. 24-26. 
and Field Hall of Fame on Jan. 6. 


Staff photo 
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Staff photo 

Naples youth gather around the Easter Bunny after their egg hunt on April 1. 




Rachel Buxton 


Rachel Buxton 


During Pemayetv Emahakv Charter School’s annual culture camp from May 2-3, Martha Jones 
shows Leilani Burton how to properly fold the frybread dough. 


Derreck Timothy, right, spends time with son 
Makai during Fort Pierce’s Father’s Day. 




Judy Weeks 

Nancy Motlow juggles a hand full of eggs during 
the senior egg hunt competition in Immokalee 
on April 5. 


Staff photo 

Tiffany Frank says hello to her aunt Connie 
Gowen during Hollywood’s Mother’s Day luau 
celebration on May 10. 



Rachel Buxton 

Brighton’s Luzana Venzor, center, pushes strong in the 100-meter dash during the HERSHEY’S Track 
& Field Games on April 27. 



Staff photo 

During the Okalee Village Pow-Wow, drummers keep the beat 
going during the grand entry, while the Color Guard leads 
President Tony Sanchez Jr. and Seminole royalty in. 


Andrea Holata 


Andrea Holata 


The Unconquered Lady Seminoles lead pitcher, Diamond Shore, winds up for a Johnny “Trey” Boone III competes in the Jim Thorpe Native American Games Golf Championships 
strike during the Jim Thorpe Games in Oklahoma. in Oklahoma held from June 10-17. 
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The Big Cypress Reservation recognizes the Ahfachkee softball team during an awards ceremony on April 24 for their hard work and commitment throughout the season. 


Staff photo 
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The Ahfachkee graduating class of 2012 celebrate the end of their high school careers on May 29. 


Brett Daly 



Brett Daly 

Alexis Aguilar wins the Miss Florida Seminole crown during the 55th annual Princess Pageant on 
July 28, while Brianna Nunez takes the Jr. Miss title. 


Rachel Buxton 

Fort Pierce Liaison Jane Stockton shows kids she can dance, too, during the community’s Fourth 
of July celebration. 


Brett Daly 

Trail’s Aaliyah Phillips receives her education 
incentive award on July 25. 



Photo courtesy of Salina Dorgan 

The NASA 40 and over softball champions, the Lady Seminoles, gather after their tournament victory. The tournament took place in Kinder, La. from 
Aug. 10-11. 


Beverly Bidney 

The Education Department holds the first Tribalwide Masquerade Ball at Hard Rock Hollywood to 
recognize the achievements of older Tribal students on July 26. 



Photo courtesy of John Harrington 

Seminole Color Guard participates in the national 
Memorial Day observance in Arlington on May 28. 


Beverly Bidney 

Tribal youth at Camp Kulaqua run laps during the Boxcar Derby. Kids traveled to High Springs to 
enjoy a week of activities from Aug. 5-10. 


Judy Weeks 

From left, Allegra Veliz, Nicole Slavik and Leatrice Cummings compete in the 50-meter hurdles 
during the Naples community’s first Field Day on Aug. 14. 
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Peter B. Gallagher 

Jenny Martinez makes a pair of moccasins during Tampa’s Indian Day celebration on Sept. 29. 



Judy Weeks 

Immokalee’s military crawl was wet, muddy, cold and loads of fun during the community’s Red 
Ribbon celebration on Oct. 25. 




Staff photo 

Adriana Huggins checks on her frybread during the cooking contest 
at Trail’s Indian Day celebration on Sept. 28. 




Beverly Bidney 

President Tony Sanchez Jr. poses at the Seminole Unconquered booth during 
the launch of the Board of Directors’ electronic cigarette brand on Sept. 18. 



Beverly Bidney 

The Health Department’s Hollywood Preschool Get Fit Day on Sept. 21 helps 
youth learn healthy habits at an early age. 



Beverly Bidney 

Kids practice controlling the ball while dribbling during the Jamal Mashburn Seminole Skills Clinic 
in Hollywood on Sept. 8. 


Peter B. Gallagher 

Tampa seniors gather at the community’s Halloween celebration to 
show off their pumpkin artwork. 


Beverly Bidney 

Kids do a sideways run drill during football practice. Big Cypress re-launched 
their football program in September for the first time since 2006. 



Shovels in hand, dignitaries move dirt signifying the start of the Snake Road renovation project on Nov. 30 in Big Cypress. 


Beverly Bidney Peter B. Gallagher 

Pemayetv Emahakv Charter School students thank veterans during the 
Tribalwide Veterans Day celebration in Brighton on Nov. 2. 




Andrea Holata 

Greg James Jr. gets ready to gobble during Brighton Preschool’s Thanksgiving 
party on Nov. 19. 


Beverly Bidney 

The Education Department helps seniors apply to college with their 
first application workshop from Sept. 14-16. 


Beverly Bidney 

Santa, aka Hollywood Councilman Marcellus W. Osceola Jr., greets children of all ages at the 
Hollywood Preschool Christmas play on Dec. 20. 
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Classic Casino 
builds on history 

BY BEVERLY BIDNEY 
Staff Reporter 

HOLLYWOOD — In 1979, the 
Tribe’s first foray into high- stakes bingo 
opened on the site of today’s Classic Casino 
with an unassuming metal building; now, 
34 years later, it celebrated a $ 10-million 
renovation and continues to be a big draw. 

Looking back, it’s easy to see the 
evolution from bingo to the Tribe’s wildly 
successful and wide-ranging gaming 
business. But from the perspective of the 
leaders of the time, it was all a gamble - one 
that paid off in spades for the Seminoles and 
other Tribes across the United States. 

“There were laws in place at that time 
and we didn’t know if we could stay,” 
Chairman James E. Billie said. “So we put 
the least amount of money into the metal 
building and started bingo, which generated 
more income than the casinos in Las Vegas 
and Atlantic City.” 

Former Chairman Howard Tommie 
considered the concept of high-stakes 
bingo but left office before implementing it. 
When Chairman Billie took office in 1979, 
he saw a huge opportunity in bingo, even 
though Florida law only allowed nonprofit 
bingo halls to open two days a week and 
have a maximum jackpot of $100. The 
Seminoles opened the bingo hall anyway 
and became the first federally recognized 
Tribe to operate one on a reservation. When 
it opened, then-Broward County Sheriff 
Bob Butterworth immediately tried to shut 
it down. The Tribe sued the state, claiming 
sovereignty rights protected them from state 
interference by the U.S. government. The 
legal war had begun. 

“Our attorneys gave us advice that 
we couldn’t open, but we tried anyway,” 
Chairman Billie said. “We opened in 
December 1979 and didn’t know if we 
would survive. If we didn’t, we planned to 
make the building a skating rink.” 

+ See CLASSIC on page 12A 


Hollywood 
hosts, wins 
Rez Rally 

BY BEVERLY BIDNEY 
Staff Reporter 

HOLLYWOOD — The 13 th annual 
Rez Rally got off to a soggy start, but by 
the time 672 runners, walkers, strollers and 
wheelchairs crossed the starting line, the 
sky had cleared to let the sun shine bright 
on the Hollywood Reservation. The weather 
held the rest of the day and was pleasantly 
cool, perfect for a 5K race. 

“We could have used the rain yesterday 
or tomorrow,” said Hollywood Councilman 
Marcellus W. Osceola Jr., who walked the 
route with his family. “Even if we just get 
together, it isn’t a lost day.” 

The Tribe gathered on Jan. 19 for a 
day of fun, fitness and camaraderie. The 
added dimension of competition between 
reservations and individuals made the day a 
full experience. The competition was fierce 
yet good-natured; everyone wanted their 
reservation to come out on top. Hollywood/ 
Fort Pierce/Trail boasted the largest team 
with 337 participants, while the next highest 
were Brighton/Tampa with 130, Big Cypress 
with 129 and Immokalee/Naples with 76. 
Within each team, additional rivalries and 
individual goals could be found. 

“My archrival, Skeeter Bowers, is 
injured today,” Hollywood Board Rep. 
Chris Osceola said. “This might be the year 
I beat him.” 

The Tribalwide race was begun to 
create an enjoyable day for people to get 
together and experience a positive wellness 
event for the entire family, said Suzanne 
Davis, Allied Health program manager. 

“[We wanted] an event that would 
appeal to both the avid fitness enthusiast and 
someone who was just starting out,” Davis 
said. “[It] incorporates both a ‘fun run’ and 
the competitive spirit to try to bring out the 
most people to represent the each rez team. 
It started with 300 people and has grown 
from there.” 

♦ See REZ RALLY on pages 10-11A 


Seminole Tribal Fair celebrates 42nd year 



Beverly Bidney 

Seminole children take in the atmosphere of the grand entry at the 42nd annual Tribal Fair as a WISDOM Native American dancer performs. 


BY BEVERLY BIDNEY 
Staff Reporter 

HOLLYWOOD — Not everyone is 
familiar with Native American culture but 
many have a natural curiosity about it. For 
those inquisitive types, the 42nd annual 
Seminole Tribal Fair at the Hollywood Hard 
Rock from Feb. 8-10 was the place to be. 
People from all over South Florida - and 
far beyond - learned about Tribal culture, 
enjoyed authentic Seminole food and 
witnessed daredevils wrestle alligators. 

The weekend began with the grand 
entry of Seminole dignitaries, royalty and 
preschoolers. Tribes from across the country 
displayed their cultural heritage through 
traditional dances and colorful costumes 
as about 2,000 school children watched in 
awe. 

Throughout the weekend, visitors were 
treated to music, dance, wildlife, alligator 
wrestling shows, canoe races, concerts 
and rodeos. Another highlight was a 
performance from Native American Kenny 
Dobbs, the 2012 NBA All-Star Weekend 
Amateur Slam Dunk Champion, in which he 
jumped over Brighton Councilman Andrew 
J. Bowers Jr. before reaching the basket. 

“I look forward to Tribal Fair every 
year,” Brighton Board Rep. Larry Howard 
said. “Our ancestors paved the way; I just 
wish they could see this today. They passed 
the culture on to us.” 

The Tribal Fair committee worked long 
and hard to produce the event, which ran 
smoothly. 

“I’m getting a lot of positive feedback,” 
said Virginia Osceola, an organizer of 
Tribal Fair. “Thanks to the hard work of 
everyone on the committee, we’ve met our 
expectations.” 

The purpose of Tribal Fair is to 
showcase Native American culture, 
including Seminole. 

“People don’t know we are here. They 
know the Hard Rock, but they don’t always 
know the Tribe,” said Gloria Wilson, another 
organizer of Tribal Fair. “It’s good to get our 
message out to the general public.” 

Members of the public appeared to 
be impressed by what they saw, which 
included 52 Native American vendors from 
Indian Country. The booths were busy as 
people bought items, including patchwork 
clothing, Seminole dolls and jewelry, both 
beaded and silver. 

“We just love learning about the 
culture,” said Stephanie Christiansen, of 
Davie, who attended the fair with her son 
Cade, 6, and their home school group. 
“Cade ’s great- great-great- great-grandfather 
on his father’s side was Mohawk.” 

A couple from Italy perused the vendors 
searching for the perfect item. 

“Everything looks interesting,” said 
Virginia Girolami, who attended with her 
boyfriend, Michael Lee. “I was interested to 

+ See TRIBAL FAIR on pages 6-7A 


Brighton Red Barn: back in the saddle again 


BY PETER B. GALLAGHER 
Special Projects Reporter 

BRIGHTON — The historic Red 
Bam, abandoned and covered with vines 
for decades, flashed back to its agrarian 


past on Jan. 26 when cowboys herding 
cattle and horses, a hayride, a barbecue 
and the sounds of country western music 
once again filled the air amid blue skies, 
green pastures and the bright winter sun of 
Florida Seminole Cattle Country. 


At one time the largest and most 
important building in the Seminole Tribe, 
the Red Barn was built by the federal 
Civilian Conservation Corps (CCC) - 
Indian Division in 1941, an effort to help 
kick-start the fledgling Seminole cattle 
industry. The Red Bam was placed on 
the National Register of Historic Places 
(NRHP) in 2008, though few in the Tribe 
knew. 

That honor was celebrated, before 
hundreds of guests, complete with the 
unveiling of a plaque, speeches, a cattle 
drive handled by the Florida Seminole 
Cattle Women’s Association, an oil painting 
from artist Dorothy Gardiner and a full day 
of quips, one-liners and precious history 
from master of ceremonies (and Brighton’s 
eldest male senior) Stanlo Johns. 

“The Seminole Tribe did not get 
organized until 1957. That’s just been a 
couple years ago,” Johns said. “This cattle 
program’s been going on since the 1930s. 
At one time there were seven sets of cow 
pens on this reservation. All this was all 
native pastures. Only thing we had at that 
time was some old milk cow someone dmg 
up here. 

“All of a sudden the federal government 
came in and said, ‘We gonna send you 
some cattle to take care of.’ I don’t know 
whose idea that was, but it worked out 
pretty good cause they sent us 400 head of 
straight Hereford cattle up here. Everyone 
in this area said the straight Hereford will 


not make it in this environment here. 

“A terrible ordeal we had here... We 
had to doctor these cattle wherever they 
were, anywhere. When this started there 
were no barbed- wire fences. We had a heck 
of a time keeping our cattle together. 

“Then they built this bam.” 

The celebration was organized by 
Ah-Tah-Thi-Ki Museum director Paul 
Backhouse and Tribal architectural 
historian Carrie Dilley, with assistance from 
the offices of Chairman James E. Billie and 
Brighton Councilman Andrew J. Bowers 
Jr., Seminole Media Productions, Florida 
Seminole Cattle Women’s Association and 
the Seminole Police Department. 

“I really don’t know why [the NHRP 
designation] was never really officially 
announced before,” said Dilley, who wrote 
successful NRHP applications for both the 
Red Barn and the Council Oak. 

Despite the fact the Tribe had a limited 
history of preserving historic buildings, 
she found strong support among Tribal 
members to save the bam. 

“When we inspected the stmcture 
it was clear that the entire bam was in 
extreme disrepair, in real danger of falling 
down. Everyone we talked to was in favor 
of saving the stmcture. So a committee was 
formed and we decided a celebration like 
this would be the best way to get the ball 
rolling.” 

+ See RED BARN on page 9A 



Peter B. Gallagher 

Seminole royalty led by Miss Florida Seminole Alexis Aguilar and Jr. Miss Florida Seminole Brianna 
Nunez unveil the plaque designating the Brighton Red Barn on the National Register of Historic 
Places on Jan. 26. 
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Editorial 


Seminole Tribe, 
Hard Rock 
move forward 


New business starting to thrive 


• James E. Billie 

C hristmas is past. We are 
moving through a new year. 
As usual, I like to hang 
onto my Christmas tree until about 
February. So the first week of February 
I finally took my Christmas tree down. 
I like to enjoy the Christmas tree. This 
was one of those trees that 
comes from the North, 
some kind of cedar tree; 
when it starts drying up, 
the leaves of the cedar tree 
have a nice aroma that I 
enjoy smelling. 

But even though it still 
smelled good, the leaves 
started to clutter the house 
and my wife made me get 
rid of it. So, I’ll have to 
wait until next year and I’ll 
have another Christmas 
tree - the longest I’ve ever 
had a Christmas tree standing up is 
through May. And that was a smaller 
tree. The one I had this year was about 
15 feet tall and it was nice. 

On the business scene of the 
Tribe, our Hard Rock International 
opened up another hotel franchise in 
Cancun, Mexico. It is an all-inclusive 
hotel, approximately 600 rooms, in 
a beautiful location with a nice blue 
turquoise ocean around it. We brought 
in our different managers from around 
the world to visit and let them enjoy 
themselves and relax in the sun. My 
wife and I went there and stayed for 
two days. It was very nice. Hard Rock 
International is out creating more 
business for the Seminole Tribe, and it 
was nice to witness another successful 
opening in our Hard Rock business. 

If you notice within the last 
couple years, I really don’t talk about 
business so much. It is because the 
Seminole Tribe’s Hard Rock is one 
of the most successful businesses in 
the world. It is hard to compare other 
businesses with what we’ve got. It is 
so huge that we have several thousand 
people employed and the jobs are not 
duplicated. Everyone from janitors 
and lawn maintenance persons to 
the top executives are all involved in 
the running of a casino, a hotel, food 
services, building and maintenance - 
almost anything you can think of, we 
have it. And we have the best managers 


around the world operating these 
facilities. So I don’t go over there and 
try to interfere. But I do enjoy a new 
franchise opening and enjoy helping 
open the new hotel or casino. 

If we successfully maintain this 
business in Florida and we have no 
complications from outside casinos 
threatening to come in, we will 
probably be doing well 
for many, many years to 
come. 

As far as our Tribal 
operation goes, for the 
past two years, I’ve tried 
to maintain status quo. 
But I did feel that we 
were over-populated with 
employees and my job 
was to possibly thin this 
situation down. 

But that is a very 
difficult thing to do. I 
know, especially in the 
time of this recession that we are 
supposed to be in, it is very hard to 
let people go unless we really have 
to. So whoever is working with us in 
the Tribe - and you still have a job - 1 
would consider myself very lucky to 
still be working. 

If we are able to create other 
businesses here in Florida, even if it 
is another gaming facility that could 
possibly create another 20,000 jobs or 
so, it will mean that we are successful. 
This way, people who have been 
laid off may easily find themselves 
working again in one of our facilities. 

I am excited about the 75th 
anniversary of Brighton Field Days. 
Andrew Bowers, with the assistance 
of Lucy Bowers, has put on a fine 
program for this year’s Field Day 
event. Seventy-five years used to seem 
like a long time and as I have said 
before, I am 68, so it doesn’t seem so 
long anymore and it doesn’t seem so 
old either. 

For a long time, I was looking 
forward to seeing some of our older 
people attending the 75th anniversary, 
but many had passed on just last year. 
But there are still a few old-timers left 
and it is always great to see them out 
and about. 

Sho-naa-bish. 

James E. Billie is Chairman of the 
Seminole Tribe of Florida. 


• Tony Sanchez Jr. 

W hen this administration 
came into office 20 

months ago, there were 

enterprises that were in existence 
that were failing - investments had 
been made in finances and manpower, 
equipment purchased, etc. These were 

projects that hadn’t really gained any 

traction (i.e. Seminole Pride Water, 
Seminole Pride Juice, the convenience 
stores, among others). 

One of the things we had been 
working on, from the very beginning, 
was to increase the distribution of the 
water, juice and beef. It was a long road, 
filled with many meetings, emails and 
frustrations. So you can imagine how 
excited we were to finally reach our 
goal - we have distribution agreements 
withU.S. Foods andH.T. Hackney. U.S. 
Foods has continental United States 
distribution; H.T. Hackney services a 
lot of independent and mom-and-pop 
stores. 

In fact, with the improvements 
we have made in those stores, we 
have already exceeded, in just the first 
quarter, the revenue projection we had 
forecasted for the entire fiscal year. And, 
that number is just going to increase. 

It took a while because we had to go 
through the in-house approval process 
with both distributors. It’s just not a 
matter of showing up and they say, “Oh 
OK.” They have their quantity demands, 
you have to negotiate the pricing and it 
goes on and on. H.T. Hackney currently 
services 500 stores in the South Florida 
area. U.S. Foods is also using our water 
as their in-house water because we can 
get it to them cheaper. 

We are just very excited. It took a 
while and a lot of emails and paperwork 
going back and forth and then finally, 
WHEW. OK. 

So the opportunity to have our 
water in big grocery store chains is 
forthcoming. 

There are many other things we are 
excited about: We have received our 
fuel distributor license, so we will be 
able to buy fuel at the port at a much 
cheaper rate, which will translate into 
lower pricing at the pump, which will 
mean more business. Previously, we 
were buying it from another distributor. 
Now, we have cut out the middleman. 
We know gas is a volume business and 
we are talking pennies... but when you 
are talking about millions and millions 
of gallons, those pennies add up. We 
just got this license on Feb. 12. 

That is just one of the changes 
that will affect how profitable the 
convenience stores will be because 
more business at the pump means more 
business at the stores as well. 

I have discussed our strategy 
at community meetings: We could 
have easily said, “Existing operations 
haven’t made any money,” and just 
tossed them. But how do you do that 
when an investment has been made, in 
some cases a significant investment had 
been made? We decided to take another 
approach. 

For the stores, we brought them up 
to the level of a Circle K or a 7-Eleven. 
That’s what people are looking for, 
that’s what people want to see, so you 
have to make that initial investment to 
upgrade to that level. 

Look at what’s been done, in sales, 
in Hollywood alone. We have taken 
sales from $3.5 million to $5.5 million. 

Our Electronic Cigarettes are really 
starting to take hold. We are getting a 
lot of Internet orders, not only for the 
starter kid but also for the disposable 
filters. We are scheduled, at the end of 
the month, to travel to Temple, Texas to 
meet with McLane - the company that 
holds the distribution agreement with 
7-Eleven. We sent them samples; they 
called back. And we are going there to 


discuss getting a chain authorization 
agreement so our product can be sold in 
7-Elevens. 

All these things I have been talking 
and writing about month after month are 
starting to come in. The budget that we 
prepared for this year was based on the 
assumption that none of this was going 
to show up this year. But it is and that 
just makes the financial picture even 
better. And, of course, we plan to do a 
forecast - it will show what we prepared 
for, what we saw after the first quarter 
and what we can expect - that we will 
show at the shareholders meeting. 

We are still moving forward with 
the manufacturing facility for the e-cigs. 
Right now, we still have to use Foxconn 
- the company that manufactures all the 
Apple products - based out of China. All 
these products are assembled in China, 
but in order for us to meets the demands 
of all the various brands and become the 
manufacturer of choice, our facility will 
be semi-automated. The space we are 
considering is in Coral Springs, where 
we will rent warehouse space. Once 
we work out all the operational issues 
there, yes, we would love to be located 
on the reservation. 

Changes are coming to our beef 
program. The Seminole Tribe has 
always sent our cattle out to Northwest 
Texas. But now we have identified 
a feed lot in North Florida near the 
Suwannee River. Of all places. Rep. 
Larry Howard and Alex Johns went up 
there and looked at it. They also have 
identified a slaughterhouse in Leesburg. 

So the plan is not to ship it so far, 
have better control of the finishing out, 
maintain closer interaction with the 
slaughterhouse and keep this whole 
process here in Florida. More and more 
upscale restaurants want to know the 
origin of the cow, where it has been, 
what the cow has been fed. . .so we want 
to be able to make a statement that our 
beef is fully grown and finished out here 
in Florida. 

There are a lot of restaurants that 
don’t mind paying more because they 
have customers who don’t mind paying 
more for a good piece of meat. The 
word “organic” is everywhere. 

That’s big. It’s a trend. That’s 
what we have tried to do with all these 
business enterprises, including the ones 
from the past administration. Research, 
find out the trends, then take advantage 
of the trend and position ourselves so 
if people want a certain product we are 
there to offer it. 

We have some good people in- 
house. Alex Johns has been invaluable. 
I can’t say enough about the job he’s 
done. I’m still learning the business, 
the lingo. Just so that I don’t say 
something wrong when we are talking 
about cattle, I’ve told Alex I need to be 
attached to his hip. The progress that 
we have made, the pregnancy rate that 
we have been able to achieve recently, 
I think is a direct result of the changes 
recommended by Alex. We have a better 
product and we are going to market that 
product as Seminole Pride Beef to be 
the meat of choice for grocery chains 
and high-end restaurants. 

Based solely on my personal 
observations, I think a lot of Tribes have 
been spoiled by gaming, so they end up 
putting all their energies and efforts in 
protecting that. But you always have to 
ask yourself, “What if we are no longer 
successful at gaming?” There are so 
many factors outside the control of any 
Tribe, no matter how hard you fight. 
When you are fighting large numbers of 
people and companies, they are going 
to spend more than we do. What if it 
all disappears and you’ve had all your 
eggs are in one basket? All the progress 
you have made and now you are back to 
square one. 

The Seminole Tribe has always 
been a leader in exploring the differ- 


ent possibili- 
ties. In fact, 
everything 
we are doing 
now is just a 
continuation 
of that legacy. 

I always talk 
about “lega- 
cy.” It is taking 
the vision of 
the founding 
members and 
framers of our Constitution and Cor- 
porate Charter to that next level. We’ll 
fight the fights that we have to fight. It’s 
keeping their vision and their dream go- 
ing. I think that we do that with a level 
of conviction that some Tribes don’t ex- 
ercise. 

There are some other projects on 
the board that are still being worked 
through the legal and taxation issues. 
The Tribe is looking into acquiring 
a deep-water port and an oil refinery 
plant. Those are two big items that, if 
we are able to work through the various 
legal issues, will really enhance our 
distributorship opportunities. Again, 
this will position us to do business with 
the rest of the world. Import/export. 

The Yakama Tribe in upstate 
Washington has some sort of agreement 
that allows them to transport fuel 
without tax. I need to go sit down with 
them and explore how they are able to 
do it and see what kind of partnership 
we could work out. Is there anything 
there? I have no idea. But I think I 
should go out there and find out. The 
only investment would be time and the 
cost to get out there and back. 

We have reached out to FSU. We’ve 
been made aware they have a housing 
project that will be let out for bid in 
April. We made sure we are on their list 
to be contacted so we can submit a bid. 
The thought has always been not just to 
do work here on the rez, but if the Tribe 
is going to pay anyone, why not pay 
ourselves and the money stay right here 
on the reservation? 

I think it is important to note that 
it was the goal of this administration to 
be self-sufficient with no subsidy from 
Council, and this fiscal year we have 
not submitted any subsidy requests 
to Council. Anything we are doing is 
strictly with Board funds. Not from 
Council. For the first time in Seminole 
history, there has been a fully self- 
sufficient Seminole Tribe of Florida, 
Inc. 

In just a short time we are showing 
we can be self-sufficient and we are 
going to keep moving in that direction. 
This administration is working. That’s 
what it means to Tribal members. This 
administration is not about showing up 
on Fridays and picking up a paycheck. 
We don’t rely on subsidies from the 
Council. No. The Council has enough 
on its plate - we don’t need to add to 
that. 

You don’t just snap your fingers and 
it happens. A lot of meeting, back and 
forth, give and take. It is always with 
the mindset: We have to come to work. 
Nothing is going to be given to us. We 
have to make things happen. And are 
going to do it without any assistance. 

When you are talking about the 
methods of madness, that is what it is. 
There is a goal we are trying to reach 
and everything we are doing, every 
step we take, is putting us closer to that 
goal. We want to share the wealth. That 
is what the Seminole Tribe of Florida, 
Inc. was created for, and we are going to 
make that dream and vision come true. 

A regular Board dividend to our 
shareholders, the members of the 
Seminole Tribe of Florida. 

Sho-naa-bish. 

Tony Sanchez Jr is President of the 
Seminole Tribe of Florida, Inc. 
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Community A 



Kids show swine at South Florida Fair 


Boys & Girls Club 
musicians rock out 


BY BEVERLY BIDNEY 
Staff Reporter 

HOLLYWOOD — The Boys & Girls 
Club offers opportunities for kids to explore 
their creativity through music. 

“We want the youth to focus on 
something that is positive and encourage 
them to develop their talents,” said Robert 
C. North Jr., Boys & Girls Club youth events 
coordinator. “Music teaches discipline; they 
have to set goals to learn a song all the way 
through.” 

A few Hollywood kids showed how far 
they have come in the program at a concert 
on Jan. 18. 

Three performers each played a song, 
with backup from the Boys & Girls Club 
staff on drums and guitar. Aaron Osceola, 
17, and his sister Anissa Osceola, 16, both 
played guitar, while Rebecca Vasquez, 15, 
played bass. The music rocked, and the 
audience enjoyed the show. 

“The goal of the program is to get kids 
interested in music and give them outlets for 
individual expression,” said James Payne, 
Boys & Girls Club music teacher. “The 
kids get out of it what they put into it. We 
have kids who work really hard and try to 
improve, and we have others who start and 
don’t continue with it. We’re only here as 
facilitators; it’s the kids who have to do the 
work.” 

Started in 2009, the music program is 
offered at the Hollywood and Big Cypress 
Boys & Girls Clubs, with talks to expand 
to Brighton. Kids choose guitar, bass, 
drums or piano and get individual lessons 


once a week. Between 11 and 20 kids on 
each reservation participate in the program. 
Although the club had not held a concert in 
about a year, North plans to hold one every 
few months. 

“The kids were pretty excited to 
perform but a little nervous,” North said. 
“They looked forward to trying out new 
songs. Some talked about getting butterflies, 
but it happens to everybody. We tell them to 
do their best and concentrate on their song 
and they will do fine.” 

The concerts normally generate more 
interest in the music program among other 
kids and attendance spikes. Plans for the 
program include a joint concert between 
the Hollywood and Big Cypress clubs and 
studio recording workshops. 

The chance to learn about recording 
and producing CDs shows kids who don’t 
play an instrument that they can also be in 
the music program. 

“We have to stay on our toes and have 
fresh material,” Payne said. “And we have 
to keep challenging those kids who have 
been in the program for a while.” 

When they play together as a band, 
the kids learn teamwork and cooperation. 
One of the tougher issues is scheduling 
practices around the young musicians’ 
other obligations, including school, tutoring 
and sports. The kids who performed at the 
concert found the time to practice together. 

“The program is growing, and we want 
to give kids different avenues to explore,” 
North said. “The idea is to have them be 
independent thinkers, do their own thing 
and follow what they are interested in.” 
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Aaron Osceola, left, performs with Boys & Girls Club staff, while fans look on. 


Museum hosts FSU Day 


BY BEVERLY BIDNEY 
Staff Reporter 

WEST PALM BEACH — Youth in 
4-H spend a lot of time and energy raising 
and caring for livestock, with the goal of 
bringing them to market after about 100 
days. Nine Seminole kids and their hogs 
joined 107 others at the South Florida Fair 
in West Palm Beach for the Youth Market 
Animal Program Hog Show and Sale from 
Jan. 25-26. 

Children between the ages of 8 and 
1 8 competed in the show, which was open 
to everyone, not just 4-H members. Each 
purchased a 3 -month-old pig and fed, 
groomed and exercised the animal. They 
kept detailed record books, outlining each 
expense during the 1 00-day period. 

“The kids learn responsibility,” said 
Melonie Hamlett, 4-H leader in Immokalee. 
“The pigs are locked up in a pen and can’t 
fend for themselves. The responsibility of 
caring for the animals is a big thing for the 
kids.” 

The young pigs weigh about 75 
pounds in the beginning, about the size of 
a German Shepherd, but they gain weight 
quickly. By the time they go to the show, 
the hogs weigh between 230 and 300 
pounds. To keep the animals in good shape, 
the kids walked them every day for about 


30 minutes and practiced guiding the pig 
with a stick as they must do in the show ring. 

Although kids spend a lot of time 
with the animals, they are not pets. From 
the start, kids learn that raising the pig is 
a business venture with the purpose of 
making a profit. 

“You always need to get it food and 
water and brush it daily so the oils get into 
the skin,” said Valholly Frank, 10, of Big 
Cypress, who showed a hog for the first 
time. “I let the pig exercise by letting it out 
of the pen so it can run around and get all 
its energy out. Then I walk it with the stick. 
It like it, but walking it is the hardest part.” 

In addition to learning responsibility, 
youth honed math and bookkeeping skills. 
In record books, they tracked the cost of 
the pig, food, wormer pellets, brushes, 
show sticks, pans, shampoo, clippers and 
other grooming supplies. If they had a 
veterinarian bill, that cost is recorded. They 
also have to depreciate the cost of the items 
they use from year to year, such as the 
clippers, by 1 0 percent. 

Because the hogs normally sell 
between $3 and $7 per pound, profits are 
not guaranteed. The young pig initially 
costs about $210, the 14 bags of feed they 
need cost around $212 and wormer pellets 
added to the feed cost $5 per bag; the costs 
add up, which affects the profit margin. 


At the South Florida Fairgrounds, 
classical music played in the cavernous 
bam as pigs spent show day dozing, getting 
bathed and behaving like swine. The 
cacophony of pig-emitted sounds easily 
drowned out the calming music. Despite 
the noisy atmosphere, the Tribal kids made 
sure they and their hogs were ready for 
their big moment in the show ring. 

“You get to work with the pig and go to 
the fair,” said Troy Cantu, 1 2, of Immokalee, 
who showed a hog for the third year at the 
South Florida Fair. “Selling them is a little 
hard because you love them. Keeping the 
record book is the hardest part.” 

“We learned responsibility and that 
we have to be on time,” added his sister 
Rosalinda Lopez, 16, who also showed a 
hog for the third year at the South Florida 
Fair. 

During 4-H meetings, kids leam 
the basics of showing a hog and get 
showmanship tips. 

“I tell them to extend your arm with the 
show stick to turn the pig,” said Hamlett, 
who was the 4-H leader in the city of 
Immokalee for 18 years before she joined 
the Tribe four years ago. “Keep your eye on 
the judge. Keep your shirt tucked in. Don’t 
kick the pig, don’t knee the pig and don’t 
touch the pig with your hands or any other 
body part to get it off the fence in the ring.” 

For the show, hogs were divided into 
classes by weight and were presented 
to the judge in the ring as a group. After 
determining showmanship scores for the 
kids, the judge noted how each hog was 
built, gauged the amount of fat to meat and 
assessed the overall quality of the animal. 

“It’s her first year, so it’s been quite 
a learning experience for her,” said Big 
Cypress Board Rep. Joe Frank, Valholly 
Frank’s father. She took second place in her 
weight class. 

Brighton resident Rosa Urbina, 17, 
has showed hogs since she was 8 years old 
and has showed for five years at the South 
Florida Fair. Because she will turn 18 in 
May, this was her last time showing at the 
fair. 

“I like coming to show. I have fun 
getting out there in the ring and showing 
my project to people,” she said. “It’s 
exciting and a little sad that this is my last 
show here.” 

Her mother, Emma Urbina, has been 
through this with all her children. 

“It’s time consuming, but as a parent 
you have to do what you can for your kids,” 
said Urbina, of Brighton. 

Dionne Smedley had two children and 
a granddaughter at the show. 

“It’s a family thing,” she said. “All my 
kids have shown since they were 9 years 
old. It can be stressful. I put a lot on my 
daughter; she helps a lot.” 

By the end of the night, all the hogs 
sold for a profit, and the price far exceeded 
Hamlett’s expectations. Tribal members 
who turned out to support the sale included 
President Tony Sanchez Jr., Brighton Board 
Rep. Larry Howard, Rep. Frank, Paul 
Bowers Sr., Raymond Garza representing 
Big Cypress Councilman Mondo Tiger and 
Emma Urbina. 

“We always appreciate the support of 
Tribal members for the youth programs,” 
Hamlett said. “Everyone was very pleased 
with the result of the sale.” 

The participating kids were: from 
Immokalee 4-H: Brianna Bowers, Caleb 
Billie, Troy Cantu and Rosalinda Lopez; 
from Big Cypress 4-H: Valholly Frank; and 
from Brighton 4-H: Rayven Smith, Rylee 
Smith, Rosa Urbina and Karalyne Urbina. 

The kids all brought home the bacon 
after the fair. 


B Y EILEEN SOLER 
Staff Reporter 

BIG CYPRESS — FSU Day with 
the Seminole Tribe at the Ah-Tah-Thi- 
Ki Museum was like homecoming of a 
different kind. 

Nearly 175 Florida State University 
alumni, called FSU Seminoles, were 
welcomed on Jan. 26 with open arms by 
Museum staff and Tribal members for a 
daylong experience on Seminole Indian turf 
at the Big Cypress Reservation. 

“Many FSU alumni think football 
when they think Seminoles. We’re going 
to show them the meaning behind ‘The 
Unconquered,”’ said Seminole Tribe IT 
Tech Services supervisor Douglas Zepeda, 
an FSU graduate and member of the alumni 
Seminole Club of Naples. 

The FSU Alumni Association and 
Seminole Tribe partnership event featured 
tours of museum exhibits, traditional 
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Inside the library at the Ah-Tah-Thi-Ki Museum, 
Florida State University alumni check out 
archived maps, newspapers and photographs 
that document Seminole history. 


Seminole art demonstrations, a behind-the- 
scenes peek at the library and archives, and 
a mile-long boardwalk stroll over marsh that 
led to a chickee village where Tribal elders 
fashioned jewelry, clothing and sweetgrass 
baskets. 

Dozens met under a large chickee for 
one of the day’s highlights: a discussion 
with FSU Department of History associate 
professor Andrew K. Frank, who specializes 
in Florida Seminole Indians, and the 
Museum’s Traditional Arts and Outreach 
coordinator Pedro Zepeda. 

Seated on rows of massive cypress 
logs, guests asked questions that ranged 
from the complicated, “How does the Tribe 
benefit from its thriving casino business?” 
to the basic, “What language is spoken by 
the Seminole people?” 

The latter question was harder to 
answer. It depends. 

“Creek primarily in Brighton; Mikasuki 
in Big Cypress. But people on both 
reservations will say they speak Seminole, 
and we all say we ‘speak the talk,”’ Pedro 
Zepeda said. 

Frank said student interest in Seminole 
culture is growing. About 1,200 students 
have completed his class, History of the 
Seminoles and the Southeastern Tribes. So 
far this year, 330 students have registered 
for the class. 

“It’s one of the school’s most popular 
classes,” Frank said. “The biggest thing 
students leam is that the Seminoles and 
Seminole culture is living. It is not just 
historical.” 

Students are also surprised to learn that 
“The Unconquered” was rooted long before 
becoming a slogan on FSU T-shirts. 

During the Second Seminole War 
from 1835-1842, the Seminoles outgunned 
the United States Army thanks to long- 
established trade relationships with 
European countries, Frank said. For 
generations, people of southeastern Tribes 
made deals with government leaders abroad 
and in the United States. Trading led to 
Seminole survival, freedom, cattle and 
tourism markets, and eventual wealth. 

+ See FSU on page 4A 
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Valholly Frank grooms her pig before the show. 
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Rylee Smith, front, and Karalyne Urbina stand out in the ring in their patchwork shirts. 
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Van Samuels talks to guests after the Seminole Stories presentation at the Stranahan House on Jan. 16. 


Ah-Tah-Thi-Ki sponsors Seminole Stories 
at Fort Lauderdale Stranahan House 
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Ah-Tah-Thi-Ki Community Outreach specialist Van Samuels gives a presentation at the Stranahan 
House in Fort Lauderdale. 


BY BEVERLY BIDNEY 
Staff Reporter 

FORT LAUDERDALE — The 

history of Fort Lauderdale couldn’t be told 
without including the relationship between 
local pioneers Frank and Ivy Stranahan 
and the Seminole Tribe of Florida. Van 
Samuels, from the Ah-Tah-Thi-Ki Museum, 
discussed the bond at a lecture held at the 
Stranahan House in Fort Lauderdale on Jan. 
16. 

It was the first lecture in a series called 
Seminole Stories, aimed at educating the 
public about the Tribe. 

“The Stranahans and the Tribe were 
very good friends and had a great working 
relationship,” said Samuels, Museum 
Community Outreach specialist. “It’s good 
to be able to come together and tell these 
stories; there is no more fitting location than 
the Stranahan House. Ivy Stranahan would 
be happy to see a group of Seminoles here 
now.” 

In the beginning of the 20th century, 
the Tribe regularly traveled by canoe on the 
New River to trade at the Stranahans’ trading 
post. They sold deer hides and purchased 
fabric. Frank Stranahan built his house with 
wide porches on the river, also the site of the 
trading post, so the Seminoles would have 
a place to sleep when they came to trade 
- sometimes for days at a time. A former 
school teacher, Ivy Stranahan founded 
Friends of the Seminoles to educate Tribal 
members, which she led for more than 50 
years. 

During the event, Samuels also 
discussed food and clothing customs of 
the Seminole Tribe. In his introduction to 
traditional Tribal food, Samuels explained 
that all things in nature were given by the 
creator for the Tribe’s survival, but they had 
to find it. Staples included corn, beans and 
squash - the three sisters - but they also 
grew pumpkins, potatoes and tomatoes. 
Wild foods included swamp cabbage - the 
heart of the Sabal palm tree, coontie - for 
making flour, bananas, coco plum, pond 
apples, oranges and guava. 

“A great deal of effort was put into 
these foods,” Samuels said. “The women 
would grind the com with a heavy pestle 
every morning. They would grind enough 


com for the entire camp to eat for the day; it 
was hard work. The men hunted, the women 
prepared the food and took care of the camp. 
But the men and children always ate first.” 

Today, he explained, Tribal members 
enjoy the same food as everyone else in 
addition to traditional frybread, stewed 
beef, sofkee and Indian tacos. 

“A lot of folks who come to the 
Museum think we still eat berries and hunt 
in the wild,” Samuels said. 

Today’s familiar patchwork clothing 
was originally made on hand-crank Singer 
sewing machines invented in the mid- 
1800s. It has always been an artistic, yet 
tedious, endeavor for the women who create 
it. Men traditionally wore big patchwork 
shirts with loincloths underneath, as well as 
colorful sash turbans decorated with ostrich 
feathers. 

Deerskin was an integral part of men’s 
clothing for life in the Everglades; deerskin 
leggings and moccasins helped protect 
legs from sharp sawgrass. The skins were 
tanned with a mixture of deer brains and 


water, which gave them a uniquely soft and 
supple texture. This quality also made them 
popular at the trading post. 

Samuels showed numerous photos 
dating from the 1800s to present day 
illustrating how traditional clothing hasn’t 
changed significantly over the years. After 
the presentation, the crowd at Stranahan 
House pemsed a display of traditional 
items, including dolls and clothing. 

“We’ve been so excited to have the 
Seminole program here,” said Sandy 
Casteel, president of the Board of Directors 
for the Stranahan House. “We are so glad 
they are bringing their culture to the east 
side.” 

About 40 people gathered at the historic 
site for the presentation. 

Other programs in the Seminole Stories 
series include The History of Seminole Wars , 
March 20; Camera-man: The Seminole 
through the Lens of Julian Dimock , June; 
Alligator Wrestling and Tourist Camps , 
Oct. 16; and Christmas with the Stranahans , 
Dec. 4. 


+ FSU 

From page 3A 


“My great-grandfather used to buy 
baby alligators from Seminole men in the 
parking lot of University of Miami. The 
Seminole were never disappeared,” Frank 
said. 

And there is much more to the tradition 
of beloved school symbols Osceola and 
Renegade than what happens on the football 
field. 

The 3 5 -year practice calls for a student 
dressed as the historic Seminole leader to 
ride an Appaloosa bareback onto the field 
while brandishing a flaming spear, then 
planting the spear in center field at the start 
of bowl and home football games. Fans 
don’t know that the student is recruited 
from an elite list of champion equestrians 
who are required to study and write about 
Osceola and then follow guidelines that 
honor the Seminole Tribe. 

FSU alumnus Kyle Doney represented 
Osceola several times. Now deputy director 
of the Native Learning Center, Doney said 
he hoped the event at the Museum would 
give alumni a more intimate view of the 
Seminole people. 

“Seminole is more than a college 
nickname,” he said. 

Allen Durham, the head of the school’s 
Osceola and Renegade program, explained 
how the tradition was started by his father, 
Bill Durham, in 1977, with permission from 
then-Chairman Howard Tommie. 

“We promised to portray Osceola with 
reverence and respect,” Allen Durham said. 
“When our student takes the football field, 
it is done in the spirit of Osceola’s memory 
and a chance for him to ride again. It’s a 
great tribute to a great people.” 

The program accepts no outside 
endorsements, makes no commercial 
appearances and never uses Renegade and 
Osceola to market the college, yet it is 
continually named first among the greatest 
stadium traditions of universities in the 
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FSU alumni gather under the meeting chickee at the Ah-Tah-Thi-Ki Museum for an open discussion 
with Pedro Zepeda, Traditional Arts and Outreach coordinator, and Andrew Frank, FSU Department 
of History associate professor, about Seminole history and culture during FSU Day. 


United States. 

John Day, class of 4 65, said he always 
felt honored that the Tribe allowed the 
school a portion of the Unconquered 
tradition. 

“It’s not silliness on the sidelines. It’s 
almost religious and we respect that,” Day 
said. 

Sandy and Paul Lambert, both ‘68 
FSU graduates, attended the first game that 
Osceola and Renegade charged the field. 
They drove from their Tallahassee home 
to attend the Museum event. More than 
a quarter of alumni traveled from North 
Florida and beyond for the event. 

“It made a deep impression on all 
of us that Osceola was real, and we were 
and always will be honored to have such a 
hero be associated with our team,” Sandy 
Lambert said. 
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Ah-Tah-Thi-Ki Traditional Arts and Outreach 
coordinator Pedro Zepeda accepts a gift of 
appreciation from Allen Durham, head of FSU’s 
Osceola and Renegade program. 


Business profile: 
Skyz The Limit Clothing 


BYJ3EVERLY BIDNEY 

Staff Reporter 

HOLLYWOOD — Brande Clay has 
always liked the convenience of shopping 
for her family’s clothing in one store, 
rather than going store to store in a mall. 
The problem was finding a store with the 
right selection of men’s, women’s, boys’, 
girls’ and baby’s clothing and accessories. 

She solved the problem by opening a 
store of her own. 

Skyz The Limit Clothing in 
Hollywood carries something for everyone 
in a wide selection of urban wear, shoes, 
handbags and jewelry. 

“I’ve always liked fashion; I went to 
The Art Institute of Fort Lauderdale for 
fashion design,” said Clay, a single mother 
of five. “I’ve made traditional clothing and 
patchwork for my kids, and I wanted to try 
nontraditional fashion.” 

Her children keep her busy, so she 
hasn’t had time to finish her studies yet, 
but Clay plans to go back to school and get 
her degree in fashion merchandising. 

Owning a store is a labor of love. She 
has grown accustomed to keeping up with 
paperwork, buying new inventory each 
season and figuring out how to sell last 
season’s fashions. 

“It’s always hard to know what people 
will like and what sizes to get,” Clay said. 
“In fashion, everything is in and out so 
quickly it’s hard to figure it out.” 

Although Clay had never owned a 
business before, or worked in a retail 
clothing store, she created Skyz The Limit 
herself. Growing up, she didn’t have the 
means to shop for the latest styles as often 
as she wanted and mostly wore hand-me- 
down clothing. 

“Fm not brand loyal,” she said. “If I 
like something and I know it looks good, 
I’ll buy it. Younger kids today are all about 
the brand.” 

At Skyz The Limit, plus sizes and 
children’s clothes are the biggest sellers, 
so Clay plans to stick with what customers 
want. 

The store has a Facebook page, and 
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Cheri Paikin sells her Rock-ur-Style jewelry at 
Skyz The Limit Clothing. 
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Brande Clay, left, is with her mother, Cheri 
Paikin, in Skyz The Limit Clothing. 


plans for a website are in development. 

“My whole life has been raising my 
kids, but I squeezed in some college and 
some jobs,” Clay said. “I didn’t know I 
could do this, but it’s an accomplishment 
to put a store together from scratch.” 

Clay is fortunate to have a helping 
hand in the store. Her mother, Cheri Paikin, 
comes in and stocks the store with jewelry 
for a business within a business called 
Rock-ur-Style. The in-store boutique, 
which features one-of-a-kind pieces, came 
to be after people noticed the bold pieces 
Paikin wore to work. 

“People loved the jewelry, so I started 
buying more and selling it,” said Paikin, a 
former Tribal employee. 

The handcrafted jewelry is made of 
sterling silver with precious and semi- 
precious stones. Prices range from $2 to 
$700. When Paikin ’s jewelry source passed 
away, his heirs sold her the inventory 
because she was such a good customer. 

“I bought it all,” Paikin said. “I have 
thousands of pieces, enough to fill the store 
completely. I like to have unusual pieces, 
from very delicate to chunky. They are 
perfect for gifts.” 

The mother-daughter duo fashioned 
a store with something for everyone, and 
they did it in a challenging economic 
time. Although she didn’t get any advice 
before opening, Clay knows any motivated 
person can succeed in business. 

“If someone really wants to open a 
business, anyone can do it,” she said. “I 
named my store Skyz The Limit because 
it’s a positive term. You can do anything 
you put your mind to.” 

Skyz The Limit is located at 4860 S. 
State Road 7 in Hollywood, just south of 
Griffin Road in the La Granja shopping 
plaza. Hours are Tuesday through Saturday 
12-6 p.m. For more information, call 954- 
804-5749 or email BranClay27@aol.com. 

If you are a Tribal member and 
business owner who would like to be 
featured in The Tribune, email BrettDaly@ 
semtribe.com. 


Tax returns not so taxing 


Tribal members 
may be eligible for 
additional refunds 

BY EILEEN S OLER 
Staff Reporter 

The long story short: Changes in 
income tax for 2012 could cause a little 
more hassle this year but the changes, 
by and large, benefit Tribal members, 
according to information provided at a 
recent community meeting on the Big 
Cypress Reservation. 

“Generally, it’s good, good news 
for everyone,” said Tribal Chief 
Financial Officer Jim Raker, during the 
presentation. 

Still better, changes are retroactive 
to 2009, which means that a little 
extra paperwork could add up to retro- 
refunds for 2010 and 2011. Research by 
the Tribe’s Accounting Department to 
amend 1099 income tax forms for those 
years showed that 2009 is not likely to 
garner refunds. 

It’s a general Internal Revenue 
Service (IRS) rule that all income, 
whether provided in goods, services or 
money, is taxable. But the IRS general 
welfare exclusion allows for Native 
Americans to receive benefits based 
on financial need which unfortunately 
excludes Tribal members. The 
exclusions that are applicable to Tribal 
members are certain benefits for health, 
education or family services that are 
excluded from taxable income. 

According to an IRS update issued 
in December 2012, additional items 
can include: basic housing repairs and 
utility charges; transportation to and 
from school, preschool programs, job 
training and counseling; and cultural 
programs or events that are Native 
American related. 

However, each benefit that a 
program provides does not mean that a 
particular service is currently offered. 

Suresh Geer, the Tribe’s Finance 
director, said the benefits are not all 
black and white. 

“It all depends on how it is used 
and documented,” he said. 


For instance, costs to attend 
pow-wows and other cultural events, 
including those on or off reservations 
in other states, were taxable in the past. 
Now, they are not. However, if a Tribal 
member travels to Europe for a cultural 
experience, the trip is taxable unless 
there is clear relevance to a Native 
American event or concern. 

Criteria to have specific benefits 
excluded from Tribal member gross 
income include: the benefit must be 
part of a specific Tribal government 
program; must have guidelines to spell 
out qualifications; cannot be lavish; or 
cannot be compensation for services. 
Also, the benefit should not discriminate 
in favor of Tribal government and it 
must be available to any in the Tribe 
who qualify. 

Amended 1099 IRS forms for 2010 
and 2011 and Summary of Benefits 
reports should be available for all Tribal 
members by Feb. 28. 

Free tax return preparation for 
2012 will only be provided to Tribal 
elders or incarcerated and incapacitated 
members. Tax preparers from 
McGladrey & Pullen accounting firm 
will be available at Tribal offices to help 
other Tribal members at reasonable 
rates. Members can have fees deducted 
from per capita distributions. 

“The biggest issue has always 
been incorrect filing by Tribe members 
or tax preparers who are unfamiliar 
with unique issues like the per capita 
distribution,” Geer said. “(McGladrey 
& Pullen) is the alternative the Tribe is 
most comfortable with.” 

The deadline to file 2012 federal 
income tax returns is April 15. 

“Do not stress,” Big Cypress 
Councilman Mondo Tiger advised 
Tribal members. “It may all seem 
confusing and complex, but keep it 
simple, keep receipts and use a certified 
public accountant (CPA).” 

Geer offered more cautious advice: 
Beware of identity theft. 

“Do not carry your Social Security 
card with you, and if it goes missing, 
call the IRS and report it right away,” 
he said. 

For more information, call the 
Accounting Department at 954-966- 
6300. 
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Friends and family of Thomas Mark Billie take over the road during a 250-mile motorcycle run on Jan. 20 to celebrate Billie’s 64th birthday. 


Free-wheelin’ at 64 and enjoying the ride 



Eileen Soler 

Friends and family members of Thomas Mark Billie make a pit stop at the Miccosukee Indian Village 
during an all-day motorcycle run. 


BY EILEEN SOLER 
Staff Reporter 

BIG CYPRESS — When a cavalcade 
of motorcycles owns the road on the Big 
Cypress Reservation, you can bet a few 
old-time Tribal riders are in the pack. It’s 
practically tradition. 

“It’s like you’re coming back home,” 
said Big Cypress Councilman Mondo 
Tiger after an all-day run through Big 
Cypress, into Immokalee, through the Big 
Cypress National Preserve and, finally, to 
the Tamiami Trail. “The closer and deeper 
we got, the more I was home. At Osceola’s 
Camp everyone was talking about tradition 
and telling stories. Even talking with friends 
about the weather is like being home.” 

The Jan. 20 run was Councilman 
Tiger’s first on his new fire-orange Harley- 
Davidson Touring Road Glide but was an 
annual event planned nearly all year by 
friends and family of Thomas Mark Billie, 
whose 64th birthday was celebrated with 
the 250-mile, round-trip run. 

“Every year we get T-shirts, and every 
year the back of the shirt has a road sign 
on it. This year it was route 64. Last year it 
was route 63, the year before 62. You get the 
point,” said Gene Davis, one of the annual 
riders and operations manager at the Ah- 
Tah-Thi-Ki Museum. 

Davis, a retired Collier County sheriff’s 
deputy, recalled the Thomas Billie Birthday 
Run from 2011 when a massive birthday 
cake capped the day - it was baked in the 
full-size shape of the birthday rider’s own 
motorcycle. 

This year, the festivities ended with 
a full-course family barbecue at Tina 
Osceola’s Osceola Panthers Small Airboat 
Rides on the Trail. And, this year, other 
family birthdays were marked: Lupe 
Osceola’s 54th; Magnum Osceola’s 2nd and 
Geneva Linda Mae Beletso’s 57th. 

Riders woke with the sun to rendezvous 
and gas up at Frankie’s in Big Cypress. 
Heading west on Josie Billie Highway, the 
convoy of a dozen bikes passed farmland 


and sugar cane fields in the brisk morning 
cool. Osprey, hawks, egrets and heron made 
way for the oncoming roar of 75 horsepower 
engines. 

For a food fill-up, the group stopped at 
Lozano ’s Mexican Restaurant in Immokalee, 
then hit Route 29 to the Tamiami Trail. 

“You know Mondo is on the ride when 
we stop at Lozano’s,” Ricky Garza said. 

Ronnie Billie, cousin of Thomas Mark 
Billie, said he had been riding motorcycles 
since the 1970s and never gets tired of riding 
the open road with family and friends. A 
patch on the back of his black leather jacket 
said it all: “Live Free; Ride Free.” 

Miles of bald cypress and Australian 
pine under clear blue skies flanked the 
riders, who stopped next at the Miccosukee 
Indian Village and Museum at Mile Marker 
70 on U.S. 41. Resting in the shade of 


a chickee, where redfish and bay snook 
swam with softshell and red glider turtles 
underfoot, set the scene for wild and funny 
storytelling by Big Cypress Council Rep. 
manager Charlie Cypress. 

A few miles down the road, just past his 
family’s old chickee village, Councilman 
Tiger was home again under a party tent 
where a feast of barbecue ribs, macaroni and 
cheese, string beans, carrots and birthday 
cake was served. 

At dusk, on the ride back to Big 
Cypress Reservation, hundreds of alligators 
and birds rested on marshland banks. 

“The first run on my new bike brought 
back so many memories. It hit me when I 
saw the tall wooden fence where just beyond 
I lived from age 6 to 12,” Councilman Tiger 
said. “I saw myself giggling and spearing 
gar and bass.” 


Tampa seniors, Navajo artist 
recognized at community meeting 




Peter B. Gallagher 

Navajo artist Rex Begaye presents Tampa 
Council Liaison Richard Henry with a portrait. 


Peter B. Gallagher 

Peggy Cubis, Nancy Frank, Linda Henry and overall winner Maggie Garcia show off their 
awards for placing in the Fitness Challenge. 


BY PETER B. GALLAGHER 
Special Projects Reporter 

TAMPA — Tampa community 
members gathered at the Embassy 
Suites ballroom on Jan. 23 for their first 
community meeting in two months. 

The meeting, which included a 
presentation on kidnapping by the Tribal 
Fire Department and an instructional 
PowerPoint on changes in income tax 
reporting regulations laws for Tribal 
members presented by the Tribal Finance 
Department, also featured a dinner and 
an impromptu address by Brighton 


Councilman Andrew J. Bowers Jr. 

Navajo artist Rex Begaye appeared 
at the meeting with a portrait he had 
recently finished depicting the late Tampa 
matriarch Ruby Tiger Osceola; Begaye 
presented the artwork to Tampa Council 
Liaison Richard Henry. 

Tampa nutritionist/health educator 
Korin Deitch and LPN/site supervisor 
Michelle McCoy presented Fitness 
Challenge awards to Seminole elders 
Peggy Cubis, Nancy Frank, Linda Henry 
and overall winner Maggie Garcia. 

Councilman Bowers praised the 
Tampa community for their “great health.” 



Peter B. Gallagher 

Tampa health educator Korin Deitch and LPN 
Michelle McCoy present Annie Henry with a 
Trike Fest Target Toss Award. 


Senior profile: 
Mitchell Cypress 


BY EJLEEN J0LER 

Staff Reporter 

BIG CYPRESS — Mitchell Cypress 
is a sober reminder that redemption after 
addiction is possible. 

The 6 5 -year-old has lived for the past 
two decades painfully aware 
that his past had caused 
those he loved the most to 
suffer the worst. 

“I drank alcohol all 
the time, and when I met 
my wife and we had our 
two daughters, I was still 
drinking,” said the former 
Tribal Chairman. 

In 1983, Mitchell was 
diagnosed with diabetes; 
even that was not enough to 
make him quit the bottle. It 
was a rollover car accident, 
after a night at the bar in 
1990 that scared him into 
rehab. 

“That night I tossed my 
last can of beer away,” he said. 

Today, he is a different man. 

Mitchell, who adopted healthy eating 
and daily exercise as a way of life through 
the Seminole Health Department Diabetes 
Program, was elected Chairman of the 
Tribe in 2003 and helped establish the 
annual Rez Rally to prevent and combat 
diabetes. 

In 2004, the Mitchell Cypress Fitness 
Trail was created to provide a pleasant 
outdoor workout environment for all Tribal 
members. In 2007, he put his unhealthy, 
destructive life experiences on the pages 
of his inspirational book, Having Diabetes 
& Acting in an Honorable Way. 

Mitchell’s road to recovery was 
potholed by years of excuses. 

He grew up hard on the Big Cypress 
Reservation just off the Josie Billie 
Highway where the clinic now stands. 
His father abandoned his mother, Mary 
Frances Cypress, who was left to raise nine 
children on her own while she worked at 
the Indian Village’s Thompson’s Wild 
Animal Farm. 

“Tourists used to come by to take 
pictures of us,” he said. “They’d give 
us candy and at the same time, we were 
told how the government worked against 
us. We were never sure if we could trust 
them.” 

As a student, Mitchell learned about 
American history - how Europeans took 
over the country and how the U.S. Army 
battled the Seminoles into the Everglades. 
Still, he knew he was an American citizen 
and at age 1 6, while attending the Chilocco 
Boarding School in Oklahoma, he joined 
the 45 Infantry Division of the U.S. 
National Guard. 

Meanwhile, Mitchell collected $90 
each month as a reservist and worked as 
often as possible as a laborer on cattle 


farms to buy his own clothes and food and 
to help support his mother back home. 

After his high school graduation, 
during the Vietnam era, he was drafted into 
the U.S. Army Infantry where he played 
softball and was a boxer in the United 
States and Germany. When the war ended, 
Mitchell became involved 
in Tribal government, 
eventually holding several 
high-profile Tribal positions 
through 1989, which 
required an intense work 
schedule and plenty of 
nights out. 

All the while, Mitchell 
was drinking. Being a 
husband and father of two 
daughters came second and 
third. 

“I should have been a 
better father, but I wasn’t 
and now (my daughters) 
are deceased - both from 
alcohol-related reasons,” he 
said. 

His wife is also gone. Mary Ann 
Billie-Cypress died before their daughters 
in 1987, while in his arms on the way to 
hospital, from complications of kidney 
disease. 

Mitchell regrets that he used alcohol to 
ease his own pain of living with a sick wife 
rather than putting drink aside to give her 
a happier life. And he is forever saddened 
that his behavior likely led to his daughters 
making dangerous choices that ended their 
lives - Michele Cypress in 2002 at age 30 
and Angie Cypress in 2010 at age 35. 

Mitchell has found love again. 

“I know God has given me a second 
chance,” Cypress said. He has a daughter, 
Nichele Brandy, now 2, with his girlfriend 
of five years, Amy Adame, who is 
expecting a second daughter soon. 

“I feel that the two daughters I lost 
to my alcohol days are returning to me,” 
Mitchell said. “That’s how God is working. 
It’s time to be a good father.” 

Mitchell has no desire to return to 
Tribal office, but he continues community 
service. Daily, he helps out at the Big 
Cypress Senior Center. 

On certain days, he heads a pack 
of seniors on three-wheel bikes, works 
out with senior friends at the Herman L. 
Osceola Gymnasium or checks his zen in 
yoga class. 

“I’m not a role model by any means. 
I just want people to understand the two 
sides of life,” he said. “I was the dark 
side once. Now I am living brighter in 
recovery.” 

He wants seniors - and everyone else 
- to know it’s never too late to adopt a 
healthier lifestyle and start over. 

“The first step is the heaviest, but the 
second one is easier,” he said. “Think of it 
as having a tool within your reach, but the 
tool only helps if you pick it up and use it.” 



Eileen Soler 

Mitchell Cypress. 


Hard Rock Tampa 
keeps growing 



Peter B. Gallagher 

Hard Rock Tampa public relations manager Gina Morales gives a sneak peek into the casino’s 
exclusive, new High-Limit Table Games Room. 


BY PETER B. GA LLAGHE R 
Special Projects Reporter 

TAMPA — After the completion of 
its $75 -million expansion last summer, 
the Seminole Hard Rock Hotel & Casino 
Tampa was ranked as the fourth largest 
casino in the United States and the sixth 
largest in the world. 

But the growth hasn’t stopped. 

The Casino recently added a High- 
Limit Table Games Room, which includes 
17 table games for blackjack and midi- 
baccarat. The area offers higher table 
limits, a personal cashier and bartenders 
amid a luxurious ambiance. 

The casino also recently added Jubao 
Palace, an Asian-themed gaming complex 
offering games most popular among Asian 
players, including 17 tables for mini- 
baccarat, pai gow poker, Asia poker, pai 
gow tiles and blackjack. 

In addition to its outreach to Chinese 
American and Vietnamese American 
casino guests, the Seminole Hard Rock 
is also reaching out to individuals from 
many other Asian communities in Florida, 
including Korean, Japanese, Cambodian 


and Filipino gamers. Team members 
who work in Jubao Palace will be able to 
converse with customers in each of the 
major Asian languages. 

Seminole Hard Rock created two 
additional web landing pages for the 
Chinese and Vietnamese guests who prefer 
to read in their native languages. 

Open to all casino guests, multiple 
entrances to the 4,000-square-foot Asian 
gaming area are located on one side of the 
main casino floor, near the lobby bar at the 
Seminole Hard Rock. 

Jubao Palace will also include a 15- 
seat, quick-service noodle bar featuring 
authentic Asian cuisine (with a Hard Rock 
twist) such as beef pho, roast duck and 
fried dumplings. 

Feng Shui was used in the space 
design: Noodles are long, elongated and 
have movement which is a reference to 
prosperity. The bar counter and soffit 
above it are soft and have a line that is a 
nod to the shape of noodles. Eight pendants 
within the soffit represent good luck. 

The restaurant is located near the 
High-Limit gaming area right off the main 
casino floor. 
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Crowns, sashes for Tribe’s littlest royalty 


Sarafina Billie crowned Little Miss Seminole during Tribal Fair; Choviahoya Weimann is new Little Mr. 



Eileen Soler 

Choviahoya Weimann, of Brighton, proudly shows off his trophy and sash. 


BY EILEEN SOLER 
Staff Reporter 

HOLLYWOOD — Pint-sized 
princesses and princes dressed in Seminole 
regalia strutted across the stage at the 
Hollywood Headquarters auditorium to vie 
for the title of Little Miss and Little Mr. 
Seminole 2013. 

Nine boys and 20 girls, ages 5 to 7 
from all reservations, showcased poise 
and personality while answering important 
questions, such as “What is your name?” 
“What school do you attend?” and “Who 
is your teacher?” 

Judges came from near and far to judge 
the contest. 

On hand were: Miss Indian World 
2012-2013 Jessa Rae Growing Thunder 
of the Fort Peck Assiniboine/Sioux Tribes 
of Poplar, Mont.; Miss Florida USA 2012- 
2013 Michelle Aguirre, of Miami; sculptor 
Bradley Cooley Jr., of Tallahassee; program 
coordinator of Miss Indian World pageants 
Melonie Mathews, of Santa Clara Pueblo/ 
Navajo Tribe in New Mexico; and U.S. 
Rep. Ponka-We Victors (D-Kan.), who hails 
from the Ponka Tribe in Wichita, Kan. 

Hosted by Miss Florida Seminole 
2005 Christine McCall with assistance 
from Miss Florida Seminole Alexis 
Aguilar, of Immokalee, and Jr. Miss Florida 
Seminole Brianna Nunez, of Brighton, the 
pageant featured a lineup of shy and eager 
preschoolers and first-graders. 

Sarafina Billie, 6, of Big Cypress, and 
Choviahoya Weimann, 5, of Brighton, won. 



Eileen Soler 

The young contestants wait off stage while judges decide who will be the next Little Miss and Little Mr. Seminole. 


Sarafina wowed the judges with her 
demure princess personality. Choviahoya 
was outgoing. He waved at the audience, 
gave thumbs-up to judges and announced 
that he wants to be a firefighter when he 
grows up. 

Little Miss Seminole 2012 Jordan 
Osceola, 8, of Immokalee, and Little Mr. 
Seminole 2012 Vincenzo Cordell Osceola, 
8, of Hollywood, gave parting speeches and 
wished good luck to all the contestants. 

Jordan, who participated in 14 parades 
during her reign, gave advice to the winners. 

“You have to take care of the crown 
and sash and take the role very seriously,” 
Jordan said. “Be yourself and never give 
up.” 

Nunez, who with Aguilar, was crowned 
during the Tribe’s Miss and Jr. Miss Florida 
Seminole Princess Pageant in July 2012, 
said representing the Seminole Tribe is the 
most important responsibility, especially at 
events outside reservation communities. 

“A lot of people do not know about our 
culture. They are always curious and start 
shooting questions at us - like if we make 
our own clothes or if we watch television. 
They are always surprised to find out that 
we don’t live in the woods and that we have 
normal lives,” she said. “It can be funny 
sometimes. We have to stand tall, hold our 
heads high and be proud.” 

The event, part of the 42nd annual 
Seminole Tribal Fair, follows a tradition 
begun in 1957 when the first Tribal Council 
elected the first Seminole Princess. The first 
official pageant was held in 1960. 



Eileen Soler 

Sarafina Billie, of Big Cypress, celebrates after being crowned Little Miss. 



The Little Mr. contestants stand before the judges during the contest held at Tribal Headquarters. 


Eileen Soler 



Beverly Bidney 

The Savage Twins perform during the Seminole Tribal Fair on Feb. 9. Brandtley Osceola, left, and 
Huston Osceola pumped up the crowd. 


Savage Twins rap group 
debut at Tribal Fair 


BY BEVERLY BIDNEY 
Staff Reporter 

HOLLYWOOD — Brandtley Osceola 
and Huston Osceola aren’t twins and they 
certainly aren’t dangerous savages, but they 
named their rap group the Savage Twins 
anyway. 

The young cousins grew up together in 
Hollywood, have always called each other 
brother and have repeatedly been told they 
look alike. 

Savage Twins gave their debut 
performance on the main stage at the 
Seminole Tribal Fair on Feb. 9 and released 
their first CD a couple weeks before. 
Although the music is hard-core rap, the 
message is positive. 

“We just want to make sure people 
understand we aren’t trying to be a bad 
influence on younger kids,” Huston, 19, 
said. “We really want to bring the right 
message.” 

Rap is often associated with violence, 
disrespect and negativity. But the Savage 
Twins have turned those negative messages 
around and instead focus their lyrics on 
staying away from drugs and alcohol, going 
to school and taking the right path in life. 

“Our message is to do something 
productive with your life, stay away from 
the negative and be positive,” Brandtley, 
17, said. “Don’t let anyone tell you that you 
can’t do something; you can do anything 
you want if you believe in yourself.” 


Huston, who was never a fan of rock 
‘n’ roll, became interested in rap when two 
of his friends started recording rap songs. 
Writing lyrics came easily to him - he’s 
been doing it for most of his life. 

“I remember when I was a little kid I 
used to write words that rhymed and put 
them together and showed it to my mom,” 
Huston said. “I always had the rhythm for 
rap. I grew up around rock; my mom is a big 
fan and I went to concerts with her.” 

The cousins each write lyrics from 
personal experiences and things they have 
witnessed growing up on the reservation. 
Both were inspired by another Tribal rapper, 
the late Markell Eli Billie. 

“I got my style from him,” Huston 
said. “He passed away about a year ago 
from drugs and alcohol. We take that on and 
switch it around and not rap about getting 
high but say how it can affect the youth and 
the elders. We grew up watching people 
pass away from drugs and alcohol, so it’s 
easy for us not to do it.” 

The performance at Tribal Fair, which 
included their songs The Truth , Rez Life 
and Ambition Remix , was received with 
enthusiastic applause. 

“The best feeling is when you have a 
finished product that you put your heart and 
soul into,” Brandtley said. “If people like it, 
that’s a good feeling, too.” 

The Savage Twins take their art 
seriously and expect to continue to write 
about real life in the future. 


Arts and crafts take center stage 
during 42nd annual Tribal Fair 


BY BEVERLY BIDNEY 
Staff Reporter 

HOLLYWOOD — For weeks before 
Tribal Fair, the workroom at the Hollywood 
Community Culture Department buzzed 
with activity. People came to work on a 
variety of traditional crafts for competition 
or sale. The workroom stayed open after 
hours to allow extra time for devoted 
crafters to complete their patchwork, 
beaded pieces and dolls. Culture staff 
members helped out when needed. 

In the workroom, there was an easy 
camaraderie around the sewing machines 
and at the crafts table. The whir of machines 
served as background music while women 
worked on intricate patchwork strips and 
made conversation. 

Preschoolers came by one morning to 
learn about making frybread, and young 
teens came to make beaded jewelry and 
dolls. Beginners learned the traditional 
crafts from the more experienced. 

“Back in the day, families did these 
crafts for income. They sold them to 
tourists,” said Bobby Frank, Hollywood 
Cultural director. “Now people mostly do 
it for themselves or to sell to other Tribal 
members. We don’t want this to be a 
dying art; we want to get younger people 
interested in crafts. In some families, it is 
still the responsibility of the young ladies 
to learn patchwork. They’ll be getting 



Beverly Bidney 

Bobby Frank, Hollywood Cultural director, 
carves an ibis for Tribal Fair. 



Beverly Bidney 

Women enjoy each other’s company in the culture room while working on the patchwork projects 
they will enter into the Tribal Fair contest. 


married, have families of their own and 
will need to clothe their children.” 

Patchwork is common in most Tribal 
members’ wardrobes. Starting at age 5 or 
6, children are usually taught to sew, Frank 
said. 


Passing the arts and crafts skills from 
generation to generation is an important 
way to keep Seminole culture alive. 

And by the looks of the entries in 
the Tribal Fair, the arts are alive and well 
within the Tribe. 



Beverly Bidney 

LaToyia Stewart helps preschoolers with their 
dough. Brian Billie, bottom photo, can’t wait. 


Beverly Bidney 

Brent Frank shows the progress he’s made on 
his male doll. 
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♦ TRIBAL FAIR 

From page 1A 


know if there is something remaining of the 
Indian culture. I didn’t know if the culture 
was alive.” 

She learned it was and purchased a few 
items to take back to Florence. Even local 
residents’ eyes were opened by Tribal Fair. 

“This is my first time here and it is 
more than I expected,” said Karen Black, 
of Davie. “I saw the alligator wrestling 
and the dancers. It’s all very exciting; I’m 
overwhelmed.” 

Other locals look forward to the annual 
event. 

“We come every year,” said Shannon 
McGale, of Hollywood. “We love the 
culture.” 

Another Tribal Fair event, the Bill 
Osceola Memorial Rodeo held Feb. 8-9 
at the Junior Cypress Rodeo Arena in Big 
Cypress, also attracted plenty of visitors. 

Carloads of high school and college 
student cyclists from Team Quebec, an 
international group of cyclists based in 
Canada, made their way to the rodeo after 
an afternoon at Billie Swamp Safari. 

“It’s pretty awesome to watch a 
rodeo in the United States. To see Native 
Americans riding is even better,” said Marc- 
Antoine Noel, 17, of Montreal. “We’ve all 
seen cowboys and rodeos on television but 
never in real life.” 

Sanctioned by the Indian National 
Finals Rodeo, the competition included 
steer wrestling, calf roping, bronco busting, 


team roping, barrel racing and bull riding. 
Josh Jumper, of Big Cypress, won first 
place in calf roping. 

For cowboy Greg Louis, of the 
Northern Cree Tribe in Browning, Mont., 
competing in the rodeo that honors Bill 
Osceola, the first Chairman of the Seminole 
Tribe, has become an annual family event. 
Louis, who is a two-time world champion 
bull rider, competed in the rodeo with his 
sons Dakota, 20, and Preston, 16. 

“It’s part of the circuit and we get to 
see lots of family and friends here,” Louis 
said. “But in the end, we come to do what 
we have to do - win. Our goal is always Las 
Vegas for the championship.” 

The Louis’ planned to stay in Florida 
for Brighton Field Day and the annual 
Junior Cypress Cattle Drive and Rodeo in 
March. 

Sheila Carrillo, an anthropologist 
and educator who spent time in Mexico 
studying the Aztec Indians, attended the fair 
for the first time. 

“All the dances were absolutely 
authentic,” said Carrillo, of New York. 
“Americans don’t have enough familiarity 
with Indian culture, so I appreciate that they 
are trying to perpetuate their culture.” 

Most people came to Tribal Fair ready 
to be immersed in culture. 

“I always love coming here,” said 
Robin Morini, of Coconut Creek. “There is 
a beautiful energy and a lot of knowledge to 
be had. Of course the frybread is great, too.” 



Staff reporter Eileen Soler contributed 
to this article. 


School children join the dancers to participate in a final friendship dance during the grand entry. 
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From left, Tribal princesses and Board Reps. Larry Howard, Chris Osceola 
and Joe Frank enjoy the Tribal Fair grand entry. 



Beverly Bidney 

Mario and Lorraine Posada, of Immokalee, look at the winners at the fine 
arts and crafts competition. 



Beverly Bidney 

Leslie Osceola, left, and Michelle Osceola share a laugh during the canoe 
race in the lake at Hard Rock Paradise. 
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Naha Jumper, of Brighton, charges after a steer during the Bill Osceola Memorial Rodeo. 




Beverly Bidney 

Robin Morini, of Coconut Creek, examines items for sale at Tribal Fair. 



Beverly Bidney 

Resha Doctor and Happy Jumper shop for items at Tribal Fair. 



Seminole girls compete in the youth clothing contest. 
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James Holt confronts an alligator as students watch in amazement. 
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Taylor Johns, of Brighton, waves the American flag during the opening Happy Jumper, of Big Cypress, is determined in the calf 
ceremony for the Bill Osceola Memorial Rodeo. roping contest of the Bill Osceola Memorial Rodeo. 


Ivan Bruised Head ropes a calf during the Bill Osceola Memorial Rodeo. 
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Council Oak Tree site listed in the National Register of Historic Places 



Seminole Tribune archive photo 

The Council Oak Tree has endured for hundreds of years, long before the Dania (later renamed Hollywood) Reservation was established. The Council 
Oak Tree was part of what was originally known as Big City Island, a Florida Seminole Indian settlement with occupation as early as 1828, or seven 
years before the Second Seminole War. 


SUB MITTED BY C A RRIE DILLEY 
Architectural Historian 

HOLLYWOOD — Near the 
southwest corner of the intersection of State 
Road 7 and Stirling Road, roosts a precious 
historical icon of the Seminole Indians. In 
a tiny landscaped park, surrounded by a 
vast casino parking lot and facing a gigantic 
Hard Rock guitar, a gnarled ancient live oak 
tree extends spreading branches like a great 
hawk stretching the sinews of its feathery 
wings. The Council Oak Tree stands strong 
and royal, a symbol of the strength and 
stability of the organized Seminole Tribe of 
Florida. 

It was here in the 1950s, beneath 
these same shady branches, concerned 
and determined Seminoles would gather, 
regularly, to argue, discuss and ruminate on 
the creation of a unified Tribe. These were 
the sons and daughters of the last generation 
of Seminole Indians to live in the Florida 
outback, chased into hiding in the mid- 
1800s. Historians say the Council Oak, 
as the tree became known, was probably 
standing here in 1828, when Seminoles first 
settled the area, then known as Big City 
Island. Similar community discussions were 
held at Brighton and Big Cypress gathering 
spots - barns built in the early ‘40s by the 
federal Civilian Conservation Corps. 

In 1957, Florida Seminole Indians 
including Bill Osceola, Billy Osceola, 
Betty Mae Jumper and Laura Mae Osceola, 
approached Glenn Emmons, Commissioner 
of Indian Affairs for the U.S. Department 
of the Interior. They wanted control of their 
own affairs. Emmons sent Sioux Indian 
Reginald “Rex” Quinn, from the Tribal 
government branch of the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs, to assess the request and assist the 
Seminoles in drafting the constitution and 
bylaws necessary for self-government. 
Quinn, who worked with Seminole 
leaders on all three reservations (Dania, 
Big Cypress and Brighton), came to the 
consensus that Seminoles were in favor of 
self-government. 

A meeting was set up with the Seminoles 
under the Council Oak Tree in 1957, which 
he recounted 20 years later through the 
University of Florida Oral History Program: 

“I got to the agency at 2 in the 
afternoon, and the Indians were there from 
all the reservations, and we met under 
the old oak tree. This was a very colorful 
meeting. The Seminoles were there in 
native dress. It was a natural meeting. There 
were no chairs or anything. There was a 
small table and a couple of chairs for me 
and the superintendent to sit on. The rest of 
them were either standing or sitting on the 


ground. Bill and Laura Mae and Billy got 
up, and they explained to the group what 
had transpired and that they were now in 
a position to go ahead with the process of 
setting up a Tribal government. 

“They asked me what they had to do. 
I told them that they were going to have 
to appoint a constitutional committee and 
that I would work with this constitutional 
committee to draft a constitution and a 
charter. When we got through with that, 
we would explain it to the people so they 
understood it. Then they would have a 
chance to vote on it. It was important to get 
good representation on this constitutional 
committee because these were the people 
who would be drawing up a document that 
was going to be a permanent part of their 
history. 

“After much discussion the general 
council selected a constitutional committee. 
Bill Osceola was made Chairman of that 
committee, Mike Osceola was made 
secretary of that committee [and] Laura Mae 
was designated as interpreter. Billy Osceola 
and John Henry Gopher from Brighton were 
on that committee. Frank Billie from Big 
Cypress and Jackie Willy from Dania made 
up [the rest of] that committee.” 

Quinn’s guidance was critical in helping 
the Seminoles arrange their Constitution 
and bylaws; he also helped the fledgling 
government establish a corporate charter. 
According to Harry Kersey in his book An 
Assumption of Sovereignty , some say Quinn 
recommended a two-tiered Tribal Council 
and a Board of Directors arrangement, 
while others say the Seminoles came up 
with the idea on their own. Either way, the 
new Seminole Tribe of Florida had both a 
governing body called the Tribal Council, 
pursuant to the Constitution and bylaws, 
and a Board of Directors pursuant to a 
corporate charter. 

Florida Seminoles ratified their 
Constitution and bylaws by a ballot 
system of voting on Aug. 21, 1957. The 
Constitution received 241 votes in favor 
and only five against. Billy Osceola was 
elected Chairman, Bill Osceola was chosen 
President and Laura Mae Osceola became 
Secretary-Treasurer. The Tribal Council 
then replaced the Council of Elders as 
the governing body. On the same day, the 
Seminole Tribe of Florida was issued a 
corporate charter, which was ratified by 
a vote of 223-5. The historic documents 
were all signed, on long tables, beneath the 
spreading branches of the stately Council 
Oak. 

The meetings at the Council Oak paved 
the way for the success of the Seminole 
Tribe of Florida. The first smoke shop on a 


Seminole Tribe Reservation opened in 1977. 
The first gaming establishment in Indian 
Country - high-stakes bingo hall - opened 
two years later right behind the Council 
Oak. These pioneering ventures grew into 
the Tribe’s lucrative casino business, an 
astounding economic destiny that sprung 
from the rowdy community meetings that 
took place beneath the Council Oak in the 
1950s. 

The Council Oak is still a functioning 
site today. In 2004, to honor the 25th 
anniversary of Indian gaming, a celebration 
was held at the tree and a plaque was added 
to the site. 

The Seminole Tribe of Florida 
celebrated the 50th anniversary of the 
Constitution and bylaws at the Council Oak 
in August 2007. In May 2010, Florida’s 
then-Gov. Charlie Crist, state Rep. Bill 


Galvano and other dignitaries met with 
Seminole Tribal members at the Council 
Oak to sign the Seminole Gaming Compact 
with the state of Florida. The Council Oak 
restaurants in the Seminole Hard Rock 
Hotel & Casino facilities take their names 
from the famous tree as well. The spirit of 
the ancient tree resonates throughout the 
Tribe. 

For the past two years the Tribal 
Historic Preservation Office (THPO) has 
worked with Earth Advisors Inc. arborists 
to ensure the health and preservation of 
the tree. Earth Advisors conducts monthly 
evaluations of the site to monitor the health 
and condition of the Council Oak tree and 
the surrounding landscape area and to 
further recommend specific maintenance 
tasks that this historic tree requires for long- 
term survival. By making critical changes 


over the last two years - including removing 
a damaged leader, reducing the amount of 
mulch at the base of the tree, getting rid of 
the underground light system that damaged 
the root system and implementing a new 
maintenance plan - the health of the tree has 
increased dramatically. 

THPO worked throughout 2012 to 
prepare a nomination to the National 
Register of Historic Places for the Council 
Oak Tree site. The tree was eligible as a 
property associated with events that have 
made a significant contribution to the broad 
patterns of history. 

The Council Oak Tree site was awarded 
a listing in the National Register of Historic 
Places on Dec. 4, 2012. The Seminole Tribe 
strives to preserve this critical piece of 
Seminole history to ensure the mighty oak 
remains an icon for generations to come. 


Big Cypress Employee 
Fun Day nets team spirit 


BY EILEEN SOLER 
Staff Reporter 

BIG CYPRESS — Morale was stoked 
Jan. 25 on the Big Cypress Reservation 
thanks to a friendly interdepartmental 


volleyball tournament and a two-hour picnic 
lunch. Employee Fun Day, sponsored by the 
Council’s Office and hosted by Councilman 
Mondo Tiger, was won by the Boys & 
Girls Club during a final faceoff with the 
Recreation Department. 



Eileen Soler 

Big Cypress employees representing the Recreation Department and the Boys & Girls Club battle it 
out on the volleyball court for bragging rights. The Boys & Girls Club team was victorious after the 
lunchtime series of interdepartmental games and picnic meal. 



Eileen Soler Eileen Soler 

Staff members representing the Boys & Girls Ahfachkee School principal Lucy Dafoe serves 
Club pose with pride after winning the game. the ball during Employee Fun Day. 


Idle No More movement enters 
new phase, seeks next steps 



BY DAVID P. BALL 

Indian Country Today Media Network 

CANADA — Idle No More’s 
founders and leaders are determined to 
keep the movement’s momentum going 
and to maintain pressure on aboriginal 
leaders and the federal government to 
enact concrete change. 

As Parliament resumed on Jan. 
28, activists in at least 30 cities held 
a second Idle No More day of action, 
continuing to set themselves apart from 
official leadership and the six- week-long, 
liquids-only fast of Attawapiskat First 
Nation Chief Theresa Spence, which 
ended on Jan. 24. 

“Our nationhood can’t just be words 
in a constitution,” said lawyer Pamela 
Palmater, Mi’kmaq, chair of the Centre 
for Indigenous Governance at Ryerson 
University in Toronto and runner-up in 
last year’s Assembly of First Nations 
(AFN) national chief race. She told 
Indian Country Today Media Network , 
“It has to be recognized and implemented 
and respected - and that’s what this 
movement is about: shifting everything.” 

Idle No More wants to keep aboriginal 
issues on the radar of mainstream 
Canadians and in the national dialogue 
while going beyond the flash mobs and 
rallies with which the movement has 
become virtually synonymous. 

“We have seen the demands 
emanating from the grassroots sharpening 
and becoming even more precise,” Glen 
Coulthard, assistant professor of First 
Nations Studies and Political Science 
at the University of British Columbia 
(UBC), told ICTMN. “Before, it used 
to be housing conditions, the material 
conditions on reserves, and the attack 
on some of the environmental and land 
concerns with omnibus Bill C-45. Now 
we’re focusing on the core issue: setting 
right the relationship between indigenous 
and non- indigenous peoples in Canada.” 

Sylvia McAdam, Cree, one of the 
four female founders of Idle No More, 
wants to continue broadening its support. 

“I keep telling as many people [as I 
can] that it’s not an indigenous movement 
because Bill C-45 affects all of us,” the 
Big River First Nation member said. “I 
believe that the voice of Idle No More 
- the voice of grassroots people - will 
become clearer and more focused.” 

Some fear the movement could lose 
energy following the Jan. 11 meeting 
that Atleo and other AFN chiefs had 
with Prime Minister Stephen Harper. 
Others see the 13 -point Declaration 
of Commitment signed by the chiefs, 


including Spence, on Jan. 24 as an 
attempt by aboriginal leadership to co-opt 
the grassroots movement. There are even 
whispers about a possible coup inside 
the AFN by those who felt the Harper 
meeting was a capitulation of sorts. 

“There’s going to be political fallout,” 
Palmater said. “Where progress will be 
made is in the reunification of leadership 
with the grassroots people. The kind of 
core, fundamental breakthrough that 
we’ve been looking for is that the chiefs 
would listen to the people and stand by 
their people.” 

But some are wary. McAdam 
insisted that Idle No More is independent 
from leadership, even if some chiefs have 
shown support. 

“Once leadership takes over, the 
movement shifts,” she said. 

Some recommended taking a more 
aggressive and independent stand. 

“We need to alter our strategies 
and tactics to present more of a serious 
challenge on the ground to force the 
federal government... to respond to us 
in a serious way,” wrote Mohawk author 
Taiaiake Alfred, professor of indigenous 
governance at the University of Victoria, 
in a blog post. “We need to focus our 
activism on the root of the problem facing 
our people collectively: our collective 
dispossession and misrepresentation as 


indigenous peoples.” 

UBC’s Coulthard, Yellowknives 
Dene First Nation, believes that actions 
such as flash mobs and blockades are 
an effective tool in Native struggles - at 
least until there is a substantive change in 
the indigenous-Canadian relationship. At 
the same time, he wants the movement 
to discuss economic and political 
alternatives as concrete solutions to 
today’s crises. 

But Chief Steve Courtoreille, of 
Mikisew First Nation in Alberta, urges 
moderation. Courtoreille is one of the 
leaders taking the Bill C-45 fight into the 
courts through a treaty rights lawsuit filed 
with Frog Lake First Nation in January. 
And while he favors confrontation, he is 
wary of alienating potential allies. 

“It’s time now the country pulls 
together on this very issue - to make 
the government of Canada rethink their 
plan,” he told ICTMN. “I don’t support 
blockades - I support the Idle No More 
movement’s peaceful rallies. The more 
the Canadian people understand what’s 
going on, I know they’ll come on board.” 

This article originally appeared in 
Indian Country Today Media Network 
and was reprinted with permission from 
the author 
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Peter B. Gallagher 

The National Register of Historic Places commemorative plaque is now permanently placed at the 
Red Barn site in Brighton. 


♦ RED BARN 

From page 1A 


Chairman Billie addressed the crowd: “I 
guess it was in the early ‘50s when I started 
coming here. I’d see people congregating 
here. People like Andrew Bowers, Dick 
Bowers, Tom Bowers, Joe Bowers, Frank 
Huff... Lonnie Buck, John Josh, Joe Henry 
- all those guys were young bucks then. I 
was just 6 years old. 

“As time went along, I would ride by 
here on Sunday afternoons with my son 
Eecho. We would go down to the turtle 
farm and shoot ducks or something. And 
never really gave it much thought. People 
would come by and say, ‘Can we take the 
boards off that building so we can put it into 
our house?’ I said, ‘I don’t know; I wouldn’t 
touch it.’ Thank God they left it alone. It’s 
still here. 

“I guess I took it kind of lightly. It’s 
just an old barn. You know how it goes 
through your head. Who the heck wants 
to go see an old bam? Next thing I know, 
it took momentum, and even this morning 
I thought, ‘Who the heck is gonna be out 
here?’ I drove around the corner and I saw 
all of these cowboys, all you people. Thank 
goodness we got something going. It’s 
monumental, something we can look at for 
a long time. I’m glad you folks came out 
to give this old barn a little revitalization 
here.” 

Johns continued to delve further into 
the history of the cattle program. 

“Cattle started in Florida. OF Ponce (de 
Leon) left his cattle here when he was mn 
out of this country,” he said. “They came 
from Spain, those old fighting bulls; they 
drifted on up north, west and now Texas 
claims ’em, and they got ’em in every state 
in the union. But if you trace the bloodline 
back, they come from here.” 

President Tony Sanchez Jr. spoke of the 
barn’s importance as a gathering place. 

“It was the meeting place for Tribal 
members and non-Tribal members,” he 
said. “It’s well-known throughout the area.” 

Brighton Board Rep. Larry Howard 
remembered playing in the building: “We’d 
go down and scare folks late at night. I look 
at this building today and I know where 
we started. Today we are one of the top 
six cattle operations in the nation. I think 


that right there tells us a whole lot about 
where we are today. This cattle industry 
was started by our ancestors. They built this 
thing, they walked this land. Now we are 
here today and we’re gonna keep doing it 
the way they did.” 

Big Cypress Board Rep. Joe Frank 
remembered a similar CCC-built barn on 
the Big Cypress Reservation. 

“When I was growing up in Big 
Cypress, I played a couple times in the Red 
Bam they had down there. I think it was 
torn up in the early ‘60s, late ‘50s, but it was 
the same layout as this. Back then, all the 
people who were in the cattle program built 
their camps right around the Red Bam. 

“The late Morgan Smith, Henry 
Jumper used to have their camps situated 
right around the Red Barn and when they 
moved the shop over to where the new 
Tribal offices are, they moved their camps 
there, too. Brings back a lot of memories. 
Congratulations to the Brighton community 
for getting this accomplished.” 

Royalty abounded as administrative 
assistant to the Secretary Wanda Bowers 
introduced Little Mr. Brighton Seminole 
Corey Jumper; Eastern Indian Rodeo 
Association (EIRA) Jr. Rodeo Princess 
Aiyana Tommie; EIRA Miss Rodeo 
Princess Brianna Billie; Little Miss Florida 
Seminole Jordan Osceola; Jr. Miss Brighton 
Seminole Aubee Billie; Jr. Miss Florida 
Seminole Brianna Nunez (who said she was 
warned by elders to stay away from the area 
because “there were monkeys in the bam”) 
and Miss Florida Seminole Alexis Aguilar. 

Councilman Bowers thanked the 
committee: “I think we got a good start. It is 
a significant thing that this stmcture behind 
me was recognized as a national historic 
place or building... I remember we would 
play football around here, and Charlie 
Micco used to mn his horses in and out of 
this stmcture. It’s been around awhile.” 

A highlight of the festivities was the 
introduction of Happy Jones, 86, Brighton’s 
eldest woman and one of the founders 
of the Florida Seminole Cattle Women’s 
Association. She was joined onstage by 
her sister Shula Jones and other Tribal 
cattlewomen. 

“Hello, young people. I’m the oldest 
one here. I’m gonna tell you all things that I 
got to know,” Jones said in Creek, as Johns 
interpreted. “I used to come and play here 


as a young girl. Most of my family came 
from the Fort Pierce, St. Lucie County area 
and Indiantown. 

“My daddy’s brother is Charlie Micco. 
Charlie had a big family. My daddy was Sam 
Jones. Years ago, we had a family reunion 
at the bam. People would trade horses for 
cattle, traded for whatever you need. I was 
one of the first women cattle owners.” 

Backhouse praised the work of the Red 
Bam Committee and the attendance. 

“It’s great to see so many people who 
care about a historic stmcture like the Red 
Bam,” he said. 

When it became apparent that the 
72-year-old stmcture ’s deterioration had 
reached the point that a strong storm could 
level it, Gloria Wilson and the Tribal 
Community Planning Department stepped 
forward to fund the initial emergency 
repairs. Planks removed from both the east 
and west ends of the Red Bam revealed the 
extensive termite and water damage, as well 
as the first stmctural repairs by Armstrong 
Contractors Inc. and TRC Worldwide 
Engineering Inc. Small removed pieces of 
wood were given to the crowd as souvenirs. 

Seminole songwriter Andy Buster 
and his band played throughout the day, 
combining their own Seminole music with 
favorites from Hank Williams and other 
country singers. 

With a strong tug from Seminole 
royalty, the NRHP bronze plaque was 
unveiled for all to see. A similar marker was 
installed at the intersection of Highway 721 
and 721A (Red Bam Road), but it will be 
replaced with a larger sign. 

“Don’t read it too close,” warned Johns 
with a smile. “That’s our culture: We never 
correct anything after writing it down. 
Especially on stone.” 

Red Bam Committee organizer Louis 
Gopher, whose family on both sides were 
in the cattle business, summed it up: “We 
need to do this. We need to preserve things 
like this. That’s what my mom tells me. She 
says you got to know where you came from 
before you can know where you’re going. 

“This is a very important building to 
us. This is the grandfather of our businesses 
for the Seminole Tribe. You see the casinos 
and the commercials, but that’s like the 
granddaughter, the grandson. This is... where 
it all started, right here, for the Seminole 
Tribe. We kept horses here to take care of 


our cattle... You can’t put a dollar amount on 
what this means to us.” 

Hard Rock International designer Rob 
Schaeffer, whose services were provided 
by Seminole Gaming CEO Jim Allen, 
sent a sketch of what the Red Bam and 
surrounding lands could look like in the 
future. Schaeffer incorporated ideas from 
community members, who were solicited 
for input by the Red Barn Committee. With 
a park, a museum, a working 4-H bam and 
a recreated 1940s ranch scene, he deftly 
merged all the best ideas into his drawing, 
which will be on display at the Brighton 
Field Office. 

“We’ve got to keep on it,” said Johns, 
who told a story about a historic Tribal 
bowling alley that was torn down. “Steel 
ball, concrete slab, we’d set up the pins. 
We were going to designate that a historical 
area, but somebody moved in there before 
we had a chance. Built their house right on 
the place. You got to keep after it. 

“There are two or three more we need 
to get on. We need this. For years to come at 
least we’ll have something to look back on 
and say, ‘You know ol’ Willie lived here at 
one time, Wanda lived here at one time and 


she left. Here’s something that reminds us 
of where she lived. 

“It’s history... We need to have this 
show every year, make it an annual event.” 

After the prayer, lunch was served 
beneath a large tent. Raffle and auction 
items were donated by Seminole Hard Rock 
Hotel & Casino Hollywood; Seminole 
Hard Rock Hotel & Casino Tampa; Corey 
Billie’s Airboat Rides; Earth Advisors Inc.; 
Rep. Howard; Ted Smallwood Store; and 
President Sanchez. A cash donation by 
Lewis, Longman and Walker, P. A. was used 
for popcorn machines and a tmckload of 
hay bales. 

Gardiner, a nationally known artist, 
spent many days over several weeks 
standing before the Red Barn and painting. 
She produced 25 prints of the original, 
which she presented to Councilman Bowers, 
and sold most of them before the end of the 
day, donating all proceeds to the Red Bam 
recovery effort. 

“I felt this was an excellent subject for 
me to paint,” said Gardiner, who preserves 
threatened places on canvas. “I am very 
proud to be a part of a project that will 
preserve this precious historical stmcture.” 



A cattle drive from the Marsh Pens to the Red Barn kicks off the celebration. 


Peter B. Gallagher Peter B. Gallagher 

Brighton cowboys Morgan and Waylon Yates double up on horseback during the cattle drive. 
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Youth enjoy the Red Barn celebration. 



Peter B. Gallagher 

Among his other duties during the Red Barn event, Brighton’s Lewis 
Gopher drives children on the popular hay rides. 
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Brighton’s eldest woman, Happy Jones, addresses the crowd in Creek. She was surrounded by 
Seminole cattlewomen. 
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Tribal architectural historian Carrie Dilley poses with Seminole cattleman 
Norman Johns, of Brighton. 



Peter B. Gallagher 

Seminole songwriter Andy Buster and his band provide the Red Barn 
event’s country musical entertainment. 


Peter B. Gallagher 

As cattle is herded in from the Marsh Pens, a bright blue morning sky welcomes cowboys, horses, 
cows, Tribal members and tourists to the Red Barn site. 


Peter B. Gallagher 

As master of ceremonies, cattleman Stanlo Johns calls for the Red Barn 
celebration to continue “as an annual event.” 
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Rally 


2013 


Beverly Bidney 

Runners lead the pack on 64th Avenue during the 13th annual Rez Rally in Hollywood. Exactly 672 runners, walkers, strollers and wheelchairs participated in the Jan. 19 event. 



Eileen Soler 

Hollywood Reservation, teamed with Trail and Fort Pierce, reign victorious in the 13th annual Rez 
Rally. 


♦ REZ RALLY 

From page 1A 


The road to Tribal headquarters and the 
streets of the reservation were crowded with 
runners, speed walkers, people casually 
strolling with family and friends and parents 
pushing strollers. Although people packed 
the streets, everything went smoothly on the 
Rez Rally course. 

“The highlight was the courteousness 
of the participants this year,” said Connie 
Whidden, Health Department director. “It 
was really evident along the course on 64th 
Avenue because we had people moving in 
two directions. It was great to see the people 
staying to one side when they needed to and 
also moving over when the faster runners 
were coming through. It takes cooperation 
from everyone at every level to make this 
event run smoothly.” 

People of all fitness levels participated 
in the rally. The first person to cross the 
finish line was Jesse Spearo with a time of 
17:53. Despite his ongoing recovery from a 
stroke, Chairman James E. Billie proved he 
could overcome his physical obstacle and 
finished the race with wife, Maria, by his 
side. 

One Big Cypress family was 
represented in the rally by four generations. 
Susie Jumper, her daughter Sherri J. Hunter, 
grandson Keith Jumper, granddaughter 
Katinna Kodi Jumper and great-grandson 
Kyler Henry Jumper, 1, traversed the 
course together. Susie rode with Kyler on 
her scooter as the rest of the family walked 


along side. 

“We like entering,” Susie said. “We 
always do this together.” 

Many participants had learned lessons 
from previous years, including Big Cypress 
Councilman Mondo Tiger. 

“Last year I ran and blew my lungs 
out,” he said. “I’ll be walking today.” 

Which he did along with some of his 
Big Cypress teammates. 

“I usually jog it,” Brighton Councilman 
Andrew J. Bowers Jr. said. “This is a great 
turnout despite the weather. The captains 
did a great job.” 

Team captains on each reservation 
promoted the rally, ensured everyone had 
registered and worked with the Health 
Department to make it a safe event. About 
100 Tribal employees worked to make 
sure everything went off without a hitch, 
regardless of the early morning gloom. 

“The highlight for me was the 
enthusiasm of everyone who was ready 
to rally despite the rainy weather,” said 
Edna McDuffie, Community Outreach 
coordinator for the Big Cypress Wellness 
Center. “Paul Buster gave his invocation at 
the opening of the event, thanking God for 
the rain and also for the sunshine. Just as we 
were lining up for the race, the rain cleared 
and the sun came through. That was really 
special.” 

At the end of the day, the Tribe 
congratulated the winners in each category 
and forgot about rivalries. Kids played on 
rides, everyone shared a healthy meal, and 
anticipation for next year’s Rez Rally in 
Brighton began. 



Beverly Bidney Beverly Bidney 

Linda Micco tries to keep her children Cherish, Charisma and Serenity dry Cecilia Pequeno, of Immokalee, pushes a stroller past Tribal Headquarters, 
on their way to the Rez Rally in Hollywood. 



Eileen Soler 

Participants are on the mark to get set and go at the start line for the 13th annual Rez Rally. 


Rez Rally Tribal Winners 
Runners 

Male 6-12 

1 . Lance Howard, Hollywood 

2. Leslie Gopher, Big Cypress 

3. Chase Billie, Hollywood 

Female 6-12 

1 . Tammy Martinez, Brighton 

2. Aleina Micco, Brighton 

3. Lindsey Posada, Immokalee 

Male 13-17 

1 . Hunter Osceola, Hollywood 

2. Rhett Tiger, Hollywood 

3. Kyle Alvarado, Immokalee 

Female 13-17 

1 . Brooke Osceola, Hollywood 

2. Tequesta Tiger, Big Cypress 

3. Jaide Micco, Brighton 

Male 18-35 

1 . Elliott Alvarado, Immokalee 

2. Blake Osceola, Hollywood 

3. Stevie Billie, Big Cypress 
Female 18-35 

1. Jojo Osceola, Hollywood 

2. Heather Peterson, Brighton 

3. Jessica Osceola, Naples 
Male 36-54 

1. Jose Osceola, Brighton 

2. Marl Osceola, Hollywood 

3. Christopher Osceola, Hollywood 

Female 36-54 

1. Lenora Roberts, Immokalee 


2. Loretta Peterson, Brighton 

3. Marlin Miller, Big Cypress 
Senior Male 55-68 

1. Joe Osceola Jr., Hollywood 

2. Andrew J. Bowers, Brighton 

3. Stephen Bowers, Hollywood 
Senior Female 55-68 

1 . Patty Waldron, Brighton 

2. Shirley Clay, Hollywood 

3. Janice Osceola, Big Cypress 
Super Senior Female 69-99 

1 . Dorothy Tommie, Hollywood 

Walkers 

Male 13-17 

1 . Samuel Sanchez, Hollywood 

2. Arek Jumper, Hollywood 

3. Kyler Bell, Hollywood 

Female 13-17 

1 . Kaylan Osceola, Big Cypress 

2. Kaitlin Osceola, Big Cypress 

3. Kiana Bell, Hollywood 
Male 18-35 

1 . Alex Buck, Brighton 

2. Duane Jones, Brighton 

3. Carradine Billie, Big Cypress 
Female 18-35 

1 . Christine McCall, Hollywood 

2. Racheal Phillips, Hollywood 

3. Angel Billie, Hollywood 

Male 36-54 

1 . Todd Johns, Brighton 

2. Manuel Tiger, Big Cypress 


3. Adrian Condon, Hollywood 

Female 36-54 

1. Francine Osceola, Hollywood 

2. Janice (Kay) Braswell, Brighton 

3. Leslie Osceola, Hollywood 

Male 55-68 

1 . Mitchell Cypress, Big Cypress 

2. Lonnie Billie, Big Cypress 

3. Richard Doctor, Big Cypress 

Female 55-68 

1 . Mary Tigertail, Big Cypress 

2. Connie Whidden, Brighton 

3. Terry Hahn, Brighton 

Male 69-99 

1 . Bobby Henry, Tampa 

Female 69-99 

1 . Louise Billie, Big Cypress 

Rez Rally General Winners 
Runners 

Male 6-17 

1 . Cordell Frank, Hollywood 

2. Dyami Nelson, Hollywood 

3. Carmello Shenandoah, Hollywood 

Female 6-17 

1. Ashley Faz, Immokalee 

2. Jara Courson, Brighton 

3. Keyana Nelson, Hollywood 

Male 18-54 

1 . Jesse Spearo, Big Cypress 

2. Giovanni Alvarez, Big Cypress 

3. Miguel Ponce, Hollywood 


Female 18-54 

1 . Maryanne Tong, Hollywood 

2. April Eldemire, Hollywood 

3. Kristi Hinote, Hollywood 
Male Seniors 55-99 

1 . Christopher Mavroides, Brighton 
Female Seniors 55-99 

1 . Diane Rutledge, Hollywood 

Walkers 

Male 6-17 

1 . Randall Billie, Hollywood 

2. Jaiden Washington Jim, Big Cypress 

3. Jaiven Washington Jim, Big Cypress 

Female 6-17 

1 . Amaya Shenandoah, Hollywood 

2. Jolee Metcalf, Hollywood 

3. Amber Kawaykla, Brighton 

Male 18-54 

1 . Michael Vasquez, Hollywood 

2. Beau Emley, Brighton 

3. Joshua Harrison, Hollywood 

Female 18-54 

1 . Gena Osceola, Hollywood 

2. Jennifer Heaton, Big Cypress 

3. Janae Braswell, Brighton 

Male 55-99 

1 . Joseph Morgan, Big Cypress 

2. Gregory Thomas, Hollywood 

3. Robert North, Hollywood 
Female 55-99 

1 . Sharon Wild, Hollywood 

2. Frieda Utt, Hollywood 


3. Martina Dawson, Big Cypress 

Wheelchair and Stroller Winners 
Strollers 

Male 

1 . Jaden Puente, Brighton 

2. Clinton Billie, Big Cypress 

3. Jason Billie, Big Cypress 

Female 

1 . Cecilia Pequeno, Immokalee 

2. Meressa Cantu, Hollywood 

3. Stephanie Philpott, Hollywood 

Wheelchairs 

Alicia Cabal, Hollywood 
Cleofas Yzaguirre Jr., Immokalee 
Joan Osceola, Hollywood 
Kayven Emley, Brighton 
Mary Robbins, Big Cypress 
Maxine Perez, Immokalee 
Susie Jumper, Big Cypress 
Rita Micco, Hollywood 

Wheelchair Pushers 

Rolando Pequeno, Immokalee 
Nicki Osceola, Brighton 
Tara Robbins, Big Cypress 
Mark Jock, Immokalee 
Sherri Jumper, Big Cypress 
David Carry, Hollywood 
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Eileen Soler 


Kids and adults share 3.1 miles of road to take a stand against diabetes 
during the 13th annual Rez Rally. 



Beverly Bidney 

Rez Rally walkers greet friends on the course. 



Beverly Bidney Eileen Soler 

Ashton Scheffler, of Immokalee, Runners are jubilant as they cross 
proudly shows off his medal. the finish line. 



Eileen Soler 

Chairman James E. Billie and his wife, Maria, cross the finish line of the 
13th annual Rez Rally. 



Eileen Soler 

Jesse Spearo, a paramedic from 
the Big Cypress Reservation, 
crosses the finish line first. 



Eileen Soler 

Joe Osceola Jr., of Hollywood, 
is proud to wear his team’s 13th 
annual Rez Rally T-shirt. 



Beverly Bidney 

Walkers go in three directions at one point on the course. 


Rez Rally continues on 


BY EILEEN SOLER 
Staff Reporter 

The spirit of Rez Rally is pushing 
forward into 2013. 

“It’s about being fit for life with healthy 
eating and exercise,” said Amy Kimberlain, 
a Youth Health specialist for the Seminole 
Health Department. 

On Jan. 28 at the Learning Resources 
Center on the Big Cypress Reservation, 
Kimberlain put her words to work during 
Keep the Rally Going for children from the 
Boys & Girls Club. 

The hour-long event featured a mix 
of yoga stretches for flexibility, jumping 
jacks and running for cardio, and push-ups 
plus other weight-resistance exercises for 
strength. An educational and tasty lineup 
of good foods for the body and mind were 
offered on tables that lined the room. 

“We got to eat grains, vegetables and 
fruits and have fun at the same time,” said 
Dillon Robbins, 8. “I think I’ll go home and 
tell the grown-ups to eat more oranges.” 

Adults are also keeping the Rez Rally 
spirit alive by joining pedometer and 
walking contests on the Brighton, Big 
Cypress, Hollywood, Tampa, Naples and 
Immokalee reservations. The six-week 
program tracks the number of steps each 
contestant takes and the amount of pounds 
each loses. 

“With every New Year we get a lot of 
people really excited about living healthier 
lives - and it starts with Rez Rally,” said 
Barbara Boling, a Health educator on the 
Brighton Reservation. “All we want to do 
now is keep it going.” 

The Seminole Pathways program of 
the Seminole Health Department sponsors 



Eileen Soler 


Youth Health specialist Amy Kimberlain shows 
kids how to make homemade orange juice. 



Eileen Soler 


Youth Health specialist Amy Kimberlain and 
children from the Boys & Girls Club at the Big 
Cypress Reservation do stretching exercises 
during the Keep the Rally Going event. 


all contests. 

In Big Cypress, the pedometer contest 
is called Stomp the Swamp. The other 
contests are called Pedometer On - Pounds 
Off. All require contestants to check in 
during weekly walks to record the number 
of steps walked and the amount of pounds 
shed. Some of the weekly walks will have 
raffle drawings, lunch and other prizes. 

The contests end the second week 
of March, and seniors and adults with the 
highest scores on each reservation will win 
bigger prizes. If contestants maintain their 
weight loss through the Tribe’s annual 
spring health fair, they will win a chance at 
grand prizes. 

Boling said goals may differ on each 
reservation, but Brighton contestants are 
challenged to reach 40,000 steps walked 
(about 2 miles per day) and to lose 5 percent 
of their starting weight. 

Kimberlain said kids are encouraged 
to keep Rez Rally going by learning more 
about nutrition and exercise and then 
turning what they learn into habit. 

“Diabetes prevention is always the 
theme of Rez Rally,” Kimberlain said. “Our 
role in the Health Department is prevention, 
and the key components are diet and 
exercise.” 

Kimberlain, who teaches health and 
nutrition to youth Tribalwide, asked children 
to guess why the Health Department 
constantly stresses healthy eating and 
exercise. 

“Because you love us,” said Akira 
Cabral, 8. 




Is the HTO suspension from three suspended license (DWLS) convictions ? 
Was one of them for failing to pay a ticket, child support or some other money 

If Yes to both, then you may get a second chance. 


License??? • You Could Get It 


Lost Your 


DRIVER LICENSE SUSPENDED? 

You Could Get It Back!!! 

Call Guy J. Seligman, P.A. 
954 - 760-7600 

For a LIMITED TIME ONL' 
Florida law may give you 
2nd chance to undo you 

ded license. 


Time is running out to apply!!! 

Back!!! 
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HOLLYWOOD 


Beverly Bidney 

Cutting the ribbon are administrative assistant to the Secretary Wanda Bowers, Hollywood Board Rep. Chris Osceola, Big Cypress Councilman Mondo Tiger, Chairman James E. Billie, Classic Casino general manager Larry Buck and Miss Florida Seminole 
Alexis Aguilar. The latest $10-million renovation includes efficient new heating, ventilation and air-conditioning units, a new color scheme with paint and carpeting to match, and wider aisles between slot machines. 


♦ CLASSIC 

From page 1A 


At the time, Chairman Billie’s camp 
was at the Native Village, across U.S. 441 
from the bingo hall. 

“Butterworth gave us two days’ notice 
that they would shut us down,” Chairman 
Billie said. “Thousands of people lined up 
to get in while it was still open.” 

After years of court battles, the existing 
state laws regulating bingo were ruled 
irrelevant because of Tribal sovereignty. 
After the U.S. Court of Appeals sided with 
the Seminoles, the case - Seminole Tribe 
of Florida v. Butterworth - was heard by 


the U.S. Supreme Court. In 1981, the high 
court sided with the Tribe, ruling it had the 
right to operate the high-stakes bingo hall, 
which ultimately opened the door to Indian 
gaming throughout the United States. In 
1987, the Supreme Court ruled in another 
case - California v. Cabazon Band of 
Mission Indians - that federally recognized 
Tribes could operate casinos outside state 
jurisdiction because of their sovereign status 
and that states could not prohibit them from 
doing so. 

After federal approval, Congress passed 
the Indian Gaming Regulatory Act (IGRA) 
in 1988 to establish rules for Indian gaming. 
The intent of IGRA was to promote Tribal 
self-sufficiency, to ensure Indians were the 
primary benefactors of 
gambling, to establish 
fair and honest gaming, to 
prevent organized crime 
and other corruption by 
providing regulation, and 
to establish standards 
for the National Indian 
Gaming Commission. 

Since then, Indian 
gaming nationwide has 
grown dramatically. 
Currently, 240 federally 
recognized Tribes 

operate 460 casinos on 
reservations throughout 
the United States. 

“I don’t give advice 
to other Tribes about 
gaming,” Chairman Billie 
said. “It’s an individual 


Tribal thing, and I can only elaborate on 
the Seminole Tribe. But I would just say 
to check into it and don’t leave a stone 
unturned.” 

Gaming brought the Tribe from poverty 
to prosperity in a few short years. The 
newfound comfort has allowed the Tribe 
to be self-sufficient and spend a significant 
portion of casino revenue on social services 
and cultural programs. Health care, 
education, recreation and programs for 
elders and children are a few of the Tribal 
benefits. 

In addition to being responsible for 
the start of Indian gaming nationwide, the 
Tribe was the first to pursue and embrace 
the casino economy, despite its cultural 
conservatism. According to anthropologist 
Jessica R. Cattelino, of the University of 
California, Los Angeles, author of High 
Stakes: Seminole Gaming and Sovereignty , 
the Tribe is able to separate the source of 
money from its use and views casinos as an 
economic project that enables it to pursue 
cultural ones. 

Seminole cultural values and economic 
development have been intertwined 
throughout the 20th century. Before gaming, 
cattle, crafts and alligator wresting were 
among the Tribe’s essential cultural traits 
and income sources. Even with the monetary 
benefits of gaming, those endeavors are still 
key components of Tribal character. But, 
gaming income has allowed the cultural 
distinction of the Tribe to continue through 
the Culture Department, classes and Tribal 
events that define, preserve and strengthen 
Seminole identity. 


“After we opened the bingo hall, other 
Tribes built more elaborate buildings,” 
Chairman Billie said. “We still had this 
metal building and didn’t change it because 
if it ain’t broke, don’t fix it. We got the max 
out of it and it’s still here.” 

Although still intact, the building 
has expanded over the years. The 
latest $ 10-million renovation includes 
efficient new heating, ventilation and air- 
conditioning units, a new color scheme 
with paint and carpeting to match, wider 
aisles between slot machines, a refurbished 
bar, renovated and updated bathrooms, 
and enlarged photos of the casino’s history 
displayed on the walls. 

In addition, a new gaming area boasts 
the loosest slots in America: Each of the 29 
machines has a chip that pays out 98 percent 
of the time or more. 

“I saw this building in 1979, and who 
would have thought it would be an empire?” 
Big Cypress Councilman Mondo Tiger said. 
“Hollywood Classic has been a winner 
since it opened.” 

Although the 72,751 -square-foot 
building is a classic, it is too young to be 
designated a historic site. To qualify as a 
Florida Heritage Landmark, buildings must 
be at least 50 years old. 

“The Classic Casino is definitely one 
of the sites of significance for our office,” 
said Carrie Dilley, architectural historian for 
the Tribal Historic Preservation Office. “We 
see that the building, and more importantly 
what the building physically is and what 
it represents, is highly significant to the 
Tribe. We have not yet nominated it to the 


National Register or Tribal Register due to 
the age restraints, but it is something that 
will be completed in upcoming years.” 

The festive Jan. 17 ribbon cutting was 
complete with celebrities and entertainment. 
The theme was the 1970s, and music of the 
era filled the casino. Actor Jimmie “J.J.” 
Walker, of 1970s television sitcom Good 
Times fame, welcomed the crowd to “one 
of the finest casinos in America.” Dwight 
Stephenson, the former Miami Dolphins 
football team center and member of the Pro 
Football Hall of Fame, presented a lucky 
patron with two tickets to the Super Bowl, 
courtesy of the casino. The Sugarhill Gang, 
whose 1979 hit Rapper's Delight was the 
first hip hop single in the Top 40, performed 
a lively set. 

Tribal dignitaries capped the event 
with the honorary ribbon cutting at the new 
Loosest Slots in America gaming area. 

“This is one of the many things we 
are expanding and updating,” Councilman 
Tiger said. “Any time we do these ribbon 
cuttings, I feel privileged to be part of it.” 

Hollywood Board Rep. Chris Osceola, 
who has worked at the casino for 20 years 
and is now director of security, has had a 
front-row seat to all the changes throughout 
the years. 

“The smoke was so bad in here, the 
paper in my office turned yellow,” he said, 
referring to the not-so-distant past before 
the casino’s latest renovations. “This place 
should be a monument; it all started right 
here. Indian gaming has had an impact on 
all Tribes. I’m proud it started with my 
Tribe.” 



Beverly Bidney 

The Jan. 17 Classic Casino event draws a large crowd of Tribal 
members and local residents. 
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Proudly Serving the Seminole & Miccosukee Tribe for over IS years! ★ 


The Seminole DIRECTV Bulk Program is happy to be starting 
its 8^ year of providing all interested Seminole Tribal Members 
with satellite TV service at a great price, along with the best 
quality service. SMP has a staff dedicated to ensure great TV 
continues to be available in our Florida communities, like our 
very own SEMINOLE CHANNEL. 

As with most things today, inflation is something we have to 
deal with. We must pass along small price increases for new 
DIRECN equipment, There will be a nominal installation fee 
charged for wall mounting new TVs, 

For further information please call us at (954) 985-5703. 


Seminole Tribe DIRECTV Price List 2013 


DIRECTV’S Choice Xtra Package $0 to customer 

The SEMINOLE CHANNEL (9545) $0 to customer 

Remote Control ......$20.00 

Standard Receiver ....$60.00 

HD Receiver. $125.00 

DVR Receiver... .$125.00 

HD DVR Receiver ....$180.00 

Additional Satellite Dish $120.00 

Satellite Dish with built-in SWM unit $180.00 

Installation of TV and wall mount $100.00 


SMP fcj 

SEMiNOK MEDIA htODUCTIOHS 

DIRECTV 
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SEMINOLE TRIBE OF FLORIDA 

AH-TAH-THI-KI 


MUSEUM 


A PLACE TO LEARN, A PLACE TO REMEMBER 



Identifying 


Visiting expert helps install exhibit 
at the Ah-Tah-Thi-Ki Museum 



Photo courtesy of Ah-Tah-Thi-Ki 

Gabrielle Tieu, American Museum of Natural History associate conservator, prepares a leather 
ball and sticks for installation. 



Photo courtesy of Ah-Tah-Thi-Ki 

Pictured is a view of the exhibit Camera-man: The Seminole through the Lens of Julian Dimock. 


SUB MITTED BY JAMES H. POWELL 
Registrar 

As part of the Ah-Tah-Thi-Ki 
Museum’s mission to preserve and interpret 
Seminole history and culture, the Exhibits 
Division strives to create and mount 
vibrant and educational exhibits. These 
exhibits include permanent and temporary 
displays showcased at the Museum, as well 
as packaged traveling exhibits available for 
loan. 

Last month, the Museum hosted an 
opening reception for the newest temporary 
exhibit, Camera-man: The Seminole 
through the Lens of Julian Dimock , and 
hopes everyone had a chance to attend and 
enjoy this reception. 

The Camera-man exhibit consists of 
modern prints produced from photographer 
Julian Dimock’s glass-plate negatives and 
Seminole artifacts. The images were taken 
and the artifacts were collected during a 
1910 expedition through the Everglades. 
In addition to being collected during the 
same expedition, many of these artifacts 
are the exact items shown in the pictures 
on display. The pictures create a link from 
the artifacts to the history of the Seminole 
Tribe. 

These negatives and artifacts belong to 
the American Museum of Natural History 
(AMNH) in New York City. 

The Ah-Tah-Thi-Ki Museum’s 
Programs and Collections divisions 
worked with the AMNH to make this 
exhibit possible. Loan arrangements 
between museums can be involved and 
complicated, but they are done that way to 
best protect the artifacts. 

These arrangements usually include 
stipulations on packing, shipping, 
handling, display and monitoring. And for 
this exhibit in particular, the arrangements 
included an additional stipulation by the 
AMNH that one of their conservators assist 
with the exhibit installation. 

AMNH conservator Gabrielle Tieu 
traveled to the Big Cypress Reservation 
and the Museum for two days to assist with 
the installation of the loaned artifacts. Tieu 
ensured the proper handling, display and 
installation of the artifacts. It was a pleasure 
to work with her and the Museum wishes 
to thank her for her assistance during the 
installation. 

The Museum asked Tieu about her 
experience. She said in part, “After having 
worked months ahead of time to prepare the 
objects ready for the exhibition - reading 
about the Seminole Tribe, investigating the 
technology of the objects, documenting 
their condition and undertaking their 
treatments - it was a very meaningful 
experience to discover the Big Cypress 
Seminole Indian Reservation and to work 
with the wonderful team at the Museum.” 

She also said she enjoyed visiting and 
spending the night at Billie Swamp Safari. 

The Museum worked with the AMNH, 
the author of Hidden Seminoles , Milanich, 
and many others to mount this exhibit and to 
better identify these photographs, artifacts 
and all the Julian Dimock images held by 


the Museum. But much of the history of 
these items is still unknown. The Museum 
seeks the assistance of any Tribune readers 
who would like to help research and further 
identify the individuals in these photos. 
If you would like to participate in this 
research, please call the Museum at 863- 
902-1113 or visit the Museum’s website at 
www. ahtahthiki .com. 

For more information and more 
images of the reception, visit the Museum’s 
Facebook page. 

For those who did not have a chance 
to attend the Camera-man reception or for 


those who would like to revisit the exhibit, 
it will be on view through December 2013. 

For more information on Julian 
Dimock and the expedition during which 
these negatives were taken and artifacts 
were collected, see the book Hidden 
Seminoles by Jerald T. Milanich and Nina 
J. Root. Copies of this book can be found 
in the Museum’s library and are for sale in 
the Museum Store. 

To view more pictures of the exhibit 
installation, visit the Museum’s blog. A 
link to the blog can be found on the main 
page of the Museum’s website. 


Hah-Tung-Ke: Frank J. Thomas 


BY PETER B. GALLAGHER 
Special Projects Reporter 

Born in 1 943, in the Northeast Florida 
town of Middleberg, Frank J. Thomas 
learned to sing at church. He left Clay 
County to join the U.S. Army in 1960 and 
returned seven years later to sing and play 
guitar on tour with several well-known 
gospel, bluegrass and country groups, 
including The Taylor Brothers, The Webb 
Family and the Arkansas Traveler. 

In Florida, he performed with many 
well-known Florida artists, such as Bobby 
Drawdy, Paul Champion, Gamble Rogers, 
Bobby Hicks and Will McLean, who 
influenced Thomas to write songs about 
his beloved Florida. Thomas has recorded 
a number of albums, including Cracker 
Nights , Florida Stories , Bingo!, Spanish 
Gold , There Goes the Neighborhood and 
Just Another Day in the Life of a Florida 
Cracker. 

He is probably best known among 
Florida songwriters for the hundreds of 
“assignments” he has given to them, over 
the years, challenges to write about some 
of the lesser-known events and characters 
in the state’s history. 

Thomas resides in rural Polk County 
at his home, known as The Cracker 
Palace, outside Lake Wales. 

Native Sons and Daughters , which 



Photo courtesy of State Archives of Florida 

Frank J. Thomas sings during a folk festival. 


appears on Just Another Day in the Life 
of a Florida Cracker , is a classic Thomas 
Florida ballad: rich in melody and rhyme 
and strong in its message. 


‘Native Sons and Daughters’ 

Lyrics by Frank J. Thomas 


They were here long before Andrew 
Jackson 

They were the native heirs to this land 
When Jackson said he’ll make them 
move 

West of the Mississippi 
I guess he didn’t think they’d make a 
stand 

And spill his soldiers’ blood all through 
this Florida sand 

They are Florida’s native sons and 
daughters 

They are a nation that stands up proud 
and free 

They’re the native Floridians, the 
Seminole Indians 

And they’re still here as you can see 
I’ll bet they’re always gonna be 

They fought side by side with the 
Seminoles 

When the soldiers tried to drive them 
from this land 

They were fierce, they were brave 
They’d rather die than be enslaved 
And their roots run deep in this Florida 
sand 

They are Florida’s native sons and 
daughters 

They are black and they are proud of 
their history 

They had to drink some bitter wine 


But they stood the test of time 
The Seminole called them yot-lo-ji 
And they still walk this land proud and 
free 

They started their migration before the 
1800s 

They were an independent breed 
Tough and resourceful living off the land 
And this Florida sand would fill their 
needs 

To its hardships they paid little heed 
They are Florida’s native sons and 
daughters 

We are Florida Crackers and we are 
proud 

Though our numbers may be few 
There are still one or two 
Who can still crack a cow-whip real loud 
Working the land their great-grandfathers 
plowed 

We are Florida’s native sons and 
daughters 

We are red, we are black and we are 
white 

But it’s more than just a name, Florida 
flows through our veins 
If you think we’re a little proud I guess 
you’re right 

Cause we’re the Florida natives 
We’re red, we’re black and white 


Frank J. Thomas named 
to Artists Hall of Fame 


Tribal Historic Preservation Office 
investigates John Josh Camp 


SUB MITTED BY MAUREEN M AHONEY 
Tribal Archaeologist 


the 


As part of 
significant sites 
reservations, the 
Preservation Office 
nominated the John 


investigation of 
on the Seminole 
Tribal Historic 
(THPO) recently 
Josh Camp to the 



Photo courtesy of THPO 

Pictured is the layout of the John Josh Camp completed by Coleman 
Josh. 


Tribal Register of Historic Places. The 
nomination would not have been possible 
without help from Coleman Josh. 

The John Josh Camp is located in the 
central western portion of the Brighton 
Reservation and was established by John 
Josh, his wife, Henley, and their son, 
Coleman, in 1947 or 1948 and remained 
occupied until about 
1964. Prior to the 
establishment of the 
camp, the Josh family 
lived in the Micco 
Camp located next to 
the Red Bam. 

Relatively small, 
the John Josh Camp 
contained eight 

stmctures positioned 
parallel to a road that 
ran north of the camp 
site. The road would 
have connected the 
various camps in the 
same area. The camp 
itself consisted of a 
kitchen chickee, a 
kitchen table, John 
and Henley Josh’s 
house, Coleman 
Josh’s house (built in 
1948 or 1949), Ben 
Wells’ (brother of 
Henley Josh) chickee, 
and Annia’s (mother 
of John Josh) chickee. 
Other components of 
the camp consisted of 
a hog pen and a large 
garden where the 
family grew tomatoes, 
com and squash. 

The John Josh 
Camp is a highly 
significant site because 



Photo courtesy of THPO 

John Josh played an important role in the 
formation of the Brighton cattle industry and 
of the Tribal government. 


of the great role John Josh played in the 
formation of the Brighton cattle industry 
and of the Tribal government. Within the 
cattle program, he was elected as one of the 
original cattle tmstees and one of his main 
duties was to keep a record of all the men 
who worked each day. In 1957, John Josh 
was also elected to the first Tribal Council, 
presumably because of his pivotal work in 
the cattle program and the tmst he instilled 
among Tribal members. 

Like all Tribal Register nominations, 
THPO is working with the community to 
best determine how the John Josh Camp 
should be remembered. If you have any 
suggestions or if you would like to nominate 
a site to the Tribal Register, contact THPO 
at 863-983-6549. 


Event to take place 
on March 20 in 
Tallahassee 

BY PETER B. GALLAGHER 
Special Projects Reporter 

Frank J. Thomas is a seventh- 
generation Floridian and Clay County native 
from a family of farmers and cowboys. A 
big, drawl-talkin’ man, he is considered a 
patriarch of Florida songwriters, with more 
than 400 songs - all of them set in the rural 
history of the land and people of Florida. 
He said he has never written down a song; 
he composes and stores them all in his head. 

He received the Florida Folk Heritage 
Award (along with his late wife and 
performing partner, Ann Thomas), the 
Jillian Prescott History Award, the Florida 
Historical Society Golden Quill Award, 
the Stetson Kennedy Foundation Fellow 
Man & Mother Earth Award, and a state 
resolution honoring him from former Gov. 
Lawton Chiles, who personally gave a pair 
of his “walkin’ boots” to Thomas following 
the governor’s 1970 campaign stroll across 
Florida. 

Thomas’ original Florida songs have 
been performed, by him and many others 
who cover his tunes, for decades in every 
part of the state and on radio stations, such 
as WMNF FM in Tampa and WLRN in 
Miami. Each Memorial Day weekend, 
Thomas hosts the Suwannee River 
Gazebo Stage, a showcase for the state’s 
songwriters. Author and Artists Hall of 
Fame inductee Patrick D. Smith refers to 
Thomas as “the unequivocal heir to the soul 
of Florida folksong.” 

On March 20, Thomas will receive the 
state’s highest cultural award - induction 
into the Florida Artists Hall of Fame - at 
the Florida Heritage Awards Ceremony. 
Seminole Tribe Chairman James E. Billie 
has been invited to assist Gov. Rick Scott 
and Secretary of State Ken Detzner in 
presenting the award to Thomas, Cuban- 
born American singer and actress Gloria 
Estefan and the late Laura Woodward, 
nationally known for her delicate oil and 



Peter B. Gallagher 

Frank J. Thomas performs at the Swamp Water 
Cafe in Big Cypress. On March 20, he will be 
inducted into the Florida Artists Hall of Fame at 
the Florida Heritage Awards Ceremony. 


watercolor renderings of unspoiled Florida. 

The event will be held at the Mission 
San Luis, an Apalachee Indian and Colonial 
Spanish historic site in Tallahassee. Doors 
open at 5:30 p.m. for a reception with live 
entertainment. The Awards Ceremony will 
take place at 7 p.m. Seminole royalty have 
been invited to participate in the ceremony, 
and Miss Florida Seminole Alexis Aguilar 
is scheduled to provide the audience with a 
brief introduction of Seminole history and 
customs. 

The event will be attended by 
Florida legislators, elected officials, state 
administrators, representatives of cultural 
organizations, awardees and other honored 
guests, including Seminole Tribal members 
who know Thomas. The event, open to the 
public, will be free and guests will have 
access to free parking on the Mission San 
Luis grounds. 
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Health 


Control mosquitoes 


SUBMITTED BYAVAJOHN 

Safety and Infection Control specialist 

Mosquito Control, Aviation and 
Environmental Health continue to work 
diligently to control bothersome and 
disease-transmitting mosquitoes. Because 
it’s impossible to completely eradicate 
mosquitoes, the departments focus on 
controlling the population to reduce the 
nuisance factor and protect public health. 

To prevent mosquito bites, the 
Environment Health Program advises the 
use of insect repellents and clothing that 
covers the body, especially between sunset 
and sunrise. 

There are also numerous places around 
your property where standing water can 
attract mosquitoes: 

Birdbaths: Replace or flush once a 
week. 

Watering cans, buckets, barrels and 
trash containers: Store indoors, drill holes 
in the bottom or empty after rain. 

Gutters and drainage ditches: Remove 
debris regularly to ensure water flow. 


Potted plants and saucers: Empty once 
a week or remove. 

Outdoor grills: Cover or close vents. 

Old tires: Store indoors or in a way that 
water doesn’t collect. 

Ponds: Add fish or recirculation pumps. 

Children’s toys and playground 
equipment: Cover or store away. 

Kayaks, canoes and boats: Store upside 
down or covered. 

Hollow fence posts: Install post caps. 

Outdoor faucets and air conditioning 
units: Ensure proper water runoff. 

Tarps: Remove water from folds and 
creases. 

Tree holes: Fill with sand or flush once 
a week. 

If you are bothered by mosquitoes, need 
assistance with eliminating breeding sources 
on or around your property, or would like 
general environment health information, 
contact the Seminole Environment Health 
Program at 954-985-2330. 

Source: UF/IFAS Extension and South 
Carolina Mosquito Control. 


Triamimc and Theraflu 
products recalled 

SUBMITTED BY ROBERT BROWN 


Fire Marshal 

Triaminic Syrups and Theraflu 
Warming Relief Syrups were recalled on 
Jan. 31 (recall number 13-114). Consumers 
should stop using these products unless 
otherwise instructed. It is illegal to resell 
or attempt to resell a recalled consumer 
product. 

The child-resistant caps on these 
products can fail to function properly, 
enabling children to remove the cap with the 
tamper-evident seal in place, posing a risk 
of unintentional ingestion and poisoning. 
These products contain acetaminophen and 
diphenhydramine which are required by 
the Poison Prevention Packaging Act to be 
sealed with child-resistant packaging. 

For more information, call Novartis 
Consumer Healthcare toll-free at 866-553- 
6742 or visit www.novartisOTC.com. 



Photo courtesy of Robert Brown 

Triaminic Syrups and Theraflu Warming Relief 
Syrups were recalled on Jan. 31. 
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The Florida black bear can smell garbage up to a mile away. Taking precautions is vital for safety. 


Eliminate food sources for the 
Florida black bear 


SU BMITTED BY PAULINE HAAS 
Wildlife Biologist 

Florida black bears are the largest 
native mammals in Florida. They are black 
with a tan muzzle and a white spot on their 
chest that varies from bear to bear. Males 
weigh about 350 pounds and live to be 15 
to 25 years old, while females weigh about 
200 pounds and live to be 30 years old. 
Black bears are omnivores, meaning they 
eat meat as well as fruits, nuts and seeds. 

Instead of hibernating, or sleeping 
through winter, Florida black bears winter 
den, or sleep for short periods throughout 
winter. Winter denning usually starts in 
late December and ends early May. Males 
and non-pregnant females will leave their 
den several times during this period to eat, 
while pregnant females will give birth to 
their cubs and go without food for four to 
five months. 

Florida black bears are a threatened 
species in Florida. Black bears used to 
range throughout Florida, but now they 
occupy fragmented areas such as Hendry, 
Glades and Polk counties. 

People unintentionally make many 
food sources - garbage, bird and wildlife 
feeders, barbecues, smokers and pet food 
- available to bears. At the moment, it is 
the biggest issue with black bears. Because 
they can smell garbage up to a mile away, 
black bears will track down the smell and 
possibly cross roads and bridges to get to 
the food source, creating a great risk to 
themselves and motorists. 

When bears gains access to a human 
food source, they quickly learn to associate 
humans with food, losing their shyness and 
becoming habituated. Once bears gets used 


to a reliable food source, they will likely 
return to the site frequently. Black bears 
are strong and persistent and can tear up 
garbage cans, coolers, grills, bird feeders, 
sheds and dog houses. Once they find a 
steady food source, bears may become 
aggressive in order to defend it. 

The food source from people is a 
difficult cycle to break and often results in 
the death of bears. Bears will forage a food 
source until it has been removed. It may 
take up to several weeks for bears to stop 
visiting the food source and move on. The 
best way to prevent bears from entering 
property is to make it food- free. Here are 
some different ways to assist in eliminating 
or removing food sources that attract bears: 

• Secure garbage indoors or in bear- 
resistant containers. 

• Take garbage out in the morning for 
pick up and not the night before. 

• Feed pets indoors. Do not leave food 
bowls outside. 

• Clean grills and smokers. Store them 
in a secure place. 

• Remove bird and wildlife feeders. 
Food plots can be used as wildlife feeders if 
necessary. Plans to secure wildlife feeders 
can be found at http://myfwc.com/docs/ 
WildlifeHabitats/bear_proof_feeder.pdf. 

• Protect gardens, prairies, composts 
and livestock with electric fences. 

• Pick ripe fruit from trees and bushes 
and remove fallen fruit from the ground. 

Black bears pose very little threat to 
human safety, but it is best to be safe. Use 
the following guidelines to stay safe: 

• Stay calm and walk backward to the 
closest building or vehicle. 

• Bring children and pets inside. 

• Bang pots or make loud noises, which 



Florida Fish and Wildlife Conservation Commission 


Black bears are strong and persistent and can 
tear up garbage cans and bird feeders. 


will encourage the bear to leave. 

• If the bear is able to get food (like 
garbage or bird food), remove it and secure 
it once the bear has left the premises. 

• If the bear is in a tree, leave it alone; 
it will most likely leave once it feels safe. 

For additional information, visit http:// 
www.myfwc.com. 

To get a digital copy of this article, 
visit the Tribe’s Environmental Resource 
Management Department wildlife website 
at http://www.semtribe.com/Services/ 
ERMD/. 

Black bears are listed as threatened, 
and it is illegal to intentionally feed them. 
If you suspect anyone of feeding bears or 
have a nuisance bear in the area, contact 
Tribal Animal Control at the following 
numbers: For Immokalee and Big Cypress, 
contact officer Shawn Heron at 863-228- 
6265. For Brighton and Fort Pierce, contact 
officer Evelyn Tiencken at 954-658-0904. 
And for Trail, contact officer Gus Batista 

954.347.9253. 

If you need immediate assistance, 
contact SPD at 863-983-2285. 
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Did you know that 90 percent of poisonings occur at home? 


• The American Association of Poison Control Centers supports the nation’s 57 poison 
centers in their efforts to prevent and treat poison exposures. These facilities offer 

free, confidential medical advice 24 hours a day, seven days a week through the Poison Help 
Line at 1-800-222-1222. 

• Teach children why they should stay away from cleaning chemicals, medicines, cosmetics, 
laundry detergents and other household products. Do NOT store these items in cups or food 
containers and keep them out of their reach. 

• Read the warning labels for cleaning chemicals before use and never mix them because they 
may produce deadly fumes. Should this occur, move outside to clean air and contact 911 or 
your local emergency response number immediately. 

• Ask your doctor or pharmacist what food, fruits or drinks to avoid when taking your 
medication. Also, inform them of any prescriptions, over-the-counter medicines, vitamins 
and herbal remedies you are taking. 

• What’s inside of your home? Prescription medicines, cough syrup, herbal incenses, bath 
salts, plant food, spray products and cleaning chemicals are abused by many adolescents 
and young adults. Often times, these items are easily accessible and overlooked by their 
parents or other family members. 

• Seven people die every day from prescription drug abuse in the Sunshine State, placing 
Florida at No. 2 throughout the entire country. This death rate is five times more than all 
illegal narcotics. Monitor your prescription pills, and if necessary, keep them locked up in a 
secret location. 



“(Prevent Poisonings” 


Journey to a healthy heart 


• Paula Bowers-Sanchez 

F ebruary is American Heart 
Month. Heart disease is the 
leading cause of death among 
both men and women; however, heart 
disease is preventable and controllable. 

According to the Centers for Disease 
Control and Prevention (CDC), every 
year approximately 715,000 Americans 
have a heart attack and roughly 600,000 
people die from heart disease. 

The term “heart disease” actually 
refers to several types of heart 
conditions - the most prevalent being 
coronary heart disease. This condition 
occurs when there is plaque buildup 
in the arteries that supply blood to 
the heart. Coronary heart disease can 
cause a heart attack, heart failure and 
arrhythmia’s (abnormal heart rate). 
These conditions are leading causes of 
disability, preventing individuals from 
working. 

I know it sounds really bad, but 
do not fret. You can control and help 
prevent heart disease. 

Start with small steps, every day, 
on your way to a healthy heart. You, and 
only you, have to decide that enough 
is enough and take control of your 
heart’s destiny. Now, as you set out on 
your journey to a healthier heart, it is 
important to remember a few things: 

1) Don’t try to do too much at one 
time. Remember: One day at a time. 

2) Have family and/or friends join 
you; it’s more fun and you can motivate 
each other. 

3) If you experience a setback, take 
a step back and a deep breath, then try 
again tomorrow. 

4) Don’t forget to reward yourself 
for working so hard; too much stress is 
never good. 

You can help prevent heart disease 
by making healthy choices, such as: 

• Eat healthy by choosing meals low 
in saturated fats, cholesterol and sodium. 
Try to incorporate fruits and veggies 
into your meals. Great supplements 
like Juice Plus can help you get the 
recommended five daily servings. My 
son loves the veggie and fruit chews; 
I love them because it gives him vital 
heart-health nutrients. 

• Maintain a healthy weight because 
being overweight, or obese, can increase 
your risk for heart disease. You can 
determine whether your weight is in a 
healthy range by having your body mass 


index (BMI) 
calculated. If you 
know your height 
and weight, you 
can calculate 

your BMI on the 
CDC’s website. 

• Regular 
physical activity 
can help you maintain a healthy weight 
and help lower cholesterol and blood 
pressure. You should get at least 30 
minutes of moderate-intensity exercise 
most days of the week. I’ve said this 
before and I’ll keep saying it forever: 
Look at physical activity or exercise as 
a part of your everyday routine - like 
brushing your teeth. Find something 
you enjoy doing, so you will like doing 
it rather than dreading it. 

• Get regular checkups, have your 
cholesterol screened and monitor your 
blood pressure. Because high blood 
pressure often has no symptoms, you 
need to check it regularly. You can have 
it checked at one of the clinics or at a 
drug store/pharmacy. 

• Don’t smoke! Cigarette smoking 
greatly increases your risk for heart 
disease - not to mention the damage it 
causes to other vital organs. 

• Limit your alcohol consumption; 
drinking too much alcohol can increase 
your blood pressure and cause damage 
to your liver and kidneys. 

• If you are diabetic, monitor your 
blood sugar levels. 

• Take your medication. If you are 
on medication for high cholesterol, high 
blood pressure or diabetes, follow your 
doctor’s instructions. 

I also wanted to share some warning 
signs of a heart attack: 

Chest discomfort - most heart 
attacks involve some feeling of 
discomfort in the center of the chest, 
which can last a few minutes or can go 
away and come back. Sometimes it can 
feel like pressure, squeezing, fullness or 
pain. 

Upper body discomfort - this can 
be pain or discomfort in one or both 
arms, your back, neck, shoulders or jaw. 

Shortness of breath - this can be 
with or without pain in your chest. 

Feeling weak or lightheaded - this 
can include breaking out in a cold sweat, 
nausea and feeling faint. 

Make the decision today that 
enough is enough and start your journey 
now to a healthy heart. 
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NATIONAL NATIVE NEWS 



Hard Rock submits 
Massachusetts proposal 

WEST SPRINGFIELD, Mass. — Hard Rock 
International has submitted its vision for a proposed 
hotel and casino to the Massachusetts Gaming 
Commission. 

The proposal follows similar applications by 
Ameristar Casinos Inc., MGM Resorts International 
and Penn National Gaming. Hard Rock’s version 
calls for a 38-acre, single-phased resort on property 
that’s home to The Big E, the eighth-largest fair in 
North America, as well as 120 consumer and trade 
shows every year. 

If built, the Hard Rock Hotel & Casino New 
England will include a hotel with 400 to 500 guest 
rooms; a Rock Spa and a tropical indoor pool deck; 
an approximately 200,000-square-foot, state-of-the- 
art casino with 100 to 125 table games and 2,500 
to 3,000 slot machines; and a Hard Rock Cafe. The 
resort also would include a live music venue, a 
permanent music memorabilia exhibition, a facility 
with meeting space and a destination retail/dining 
galleria of approximately 150,000 square feet. 

- successfulmeetings.com 


no chance of winning a medal. He made history, 
however, when he came from behind in the final 200 
meters to beat the world record holder at the time, 
Ron Clarke of Australia. The only American to ever 
win a gold medal in that event, Mills went on to set 
seven U.S. track and field records and was co-holder 
of the 6-mile world record. 

Mills is well-known as the co-founder and 
national spokesman for the Running Strong for 
American Indian Youth organization, a nonprofit 
agency that works to strengthen Native American 
communities. 

“In Lakota culture, someone who achieves 
great success has a ‘give away’ to thank the support 
system of family and friends who helped him achieve 
his goal,” said Lauren Haas Finkelstein, Running 
Strong’s executive director. “For decades, as Running 
Strong’s national spokesperson, he has traveled 
tirelessly to impart his message of inspiration and 
opportunity based on dignity, character and pride to 
American Indian children and their families.” 

- Rapid City Journal 

‘The Cherokee Phoenix’ 
newspaper turns 185 


scheduled for March 7. 

Columnist Zirwin called for Redskins quarterback 
Robert Griffin III to step forward and demand the 
mascot be retired: “Griffin is recovering from knee 
surgery after the finest statistical season of any rookie 
quarterback in the history of the game. The team won 
their division and with the mercury-quick Griffin 
under center, also became must-see TV. Beyond just 
the swooning local sports writers, D.C. figures like 
Maureen Dowd, Marco Rubio and President Barack 
Obama all giggled with glee in Griffin’s glow. If the 
23 -year-old wonder said tomorrow that the team 
should be called the Washington Cuddly Snuggles, it 
would happen.” 

American Indian activists found an ally in 
Washington, D.C. mayor Vincent Gray, who said if 
the team wants to return to the district there should 
discussions about changing the name. Gray also 
avoided saying “Redskins” in his state of the district 
speech last week, instead referring to “our Washington 
football team.” 

-The Nation, WashingtonPost.com 

Navajo leaders discuss 
gay marriage 


Hard Rock promotes 
global hotel initiative 

ORLANDO — Hard Rock International, 
pushing forward with its global growth initiative, 
could increase its portfolio as much as 70 percent 
over the next three to five years, CEO Jim Allen told 
HotelN ewsN o w. com . 

In the United States, there are between 25 and 
50 markets that are right for a Hard Rock hotel, 
estimates Allen, who figures there are between eight 
and 15 markets appropriate to support a Hard Rock 
hotel/casino project. Hard Rock has 180 properties in 
its portfolio, including restaurant locations, and the 
company has intentions of bumping that number up 
to between 250 and 300 over three to five years. 

Allen singled out markets including New York, 
Miami, northern New Jersey, Texas and Kentucky. 

“We believe there is tremendous opportunity in 
Asia,” he said, noting the company is also considering 
growth in the Caribbean and South America. 

Globally, Hard Rock has secured relationships 
with development partners in 58 countries, Allen said. 

- HotelNewsNow.com 

For sale: $3.9 million 
Wounded Knee site 


WOUNDED KNEE, S.D. — Old wounds have 
opened on the Pine Ridge Reservation in reaction to 
a local man’s decision to sell 40 acres of land near 
the site of two of South Dakota’s most historically 
notorious events. 

James Czywczynski of Rapid City wants 
$3.9 million for land that sits next to the Wounded 
Knee memorial site where an estimated 150 Native 
Americans are buried after being killed by members 
of the 7th Cavalry Regiment on Dec. 29, 1890. 

Elected Tribal officials said the Oglala Sioux 
Tribe is interested in purchasing what is considered 
sacred ground to the Tribe but not at a price that far 
exceeds its actual value. 

Tribal Councilman Kevin Yellow Bird Steele 
said the property is inflated to the point of insult and 
is an attempted exploitation of a dark chapter in U.S. 
history. 

“As a representative of Wounded Knee District, 
Em totally appalled,” he said. 

According to Shannon County records, the 
property has an appraised value of $7,000. 

Czywczynski, however, said his asking price 
includes compensation for the damage done to 
his property in 1973 when the American Indian 
Movement and others occupied the community of 
Wounded Knee for 7 1 days in a violent standoff that 
drew national attention and cost Native Americans 
and two FBI agents their lives. 

“They burned my home,” Czywczynski, 74, 
said. “They burned my trading post. They burned 
my museum. They burned three cabins I had. They 
wrecked and stole three of my vehicles.” 

Czywczynski said he has offered to sell the land 
to the Tribe because it was destroyed in 1973. But the 
Tribe has consistently rejected his $3.9 million asking 
price. Now he has given the Tribe an ultimatum: Buy 
it by May 1 or watch it fall into the hands of a private 
investor. 

- Rapid City Journal 

President Barack Obama 
honors Billy Mills 

WASHINGTON, D.C. — Billy Mills, who 
rocketed to the world stage when he won a gold medal 
in the 10,000-meter Olympic race at the National 
Stadium in Tokyo on Oct. 14, 1964, is a medal winner 

again. The Pine 
Ridge native has 
received the coveted 
Presidential Citizens 
Medal, the nation’s 
second highest 
civilian award. 

“I am humbled 
and honored to be 
recognized by the 
president in this 
extraordinary way,” 
the 74-year-old Mills 
said. “The most 
powerful thing you 
can give to a child 
is a dream. I hope 
every child in Indian 
Country knows what 
is possible if you 
follow your dream.” 

Mills had 

big dreams of his 
own when he qualified for the Olympics in the 
1 0,000-meter race even though he was given virtually 
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ECHOTA, N.C. — Around 1809, Sequoyah 
(also known as George Gist or Guess) had developed 
a written form of the Cherokee language. By 1 826, the 
Cherokee Council adopted the 86-character syllabary 
for use in a newspaper to be called The Cherokee 
Phoenix. On Feb. 21, 1828, the first edition of The 
Cherokee Phoenix newspaper was printed. 

The bilingual newspaper was circulated 
throughout the Cherokee Nation and parts of 
the United States and Europe. In addition to the 
newspaper, The Print Shop at the Cherokee Capital 
State Historic Site also turned out thousands of pages 
of other publications, including the Bible, hymnals 
and a novel. 

In 1971, the New Echota Cherokee Capital State 
Historic Site was named a Historic Site in Journalism 
by Sigma Delta Chi, the Professional Journalistic 
Society, and a plaque was erected at the site. The 
plaque reads, “The Cherokee Nation of Indians 
established the first Indian language newspaper, The 
Cherokee Phoenix , on this site in 1828. Edited by 
Cherokee Elias Boudinot and later by Elijah Hicks, 
The Cherokee Phoenix was printed bilingually in the 
Sequoyan Syllabary adopted by the Cherokees, and 
in English, during the period 1828-1834.” 

In 1994 the Native American Journalists 
Association also erected a plaque “to honor the first 
Native American newspaper and to celebrate the 
founding of Native American journalism at this place 
in 1828.” 

The newspaper has not published continually. 
The Phoenix was closed in 1 834 due to a lack of funds 
and the Cherokee press was seized by the Georgia 
Militia during the turmoil leading up the signing of 
the Treaty of New Echota in May of 1836. President 
Andrew Jackson gave the Cherokee two years to 
vacate and move west of the Mississippi. Beginning 
in May 1838, federal troops and state militia began a 
forced removal that became known as the Cherokee 
Trail of Tears. 

-The Dalton (GA) Daily Citizen 

Smithsonian presents 
Redskins forum 



Photo courtesy of Washington Redskins 


WASHINGTON, D.C. — The Washington 
Redskins team name was lambasted as “racist” and 
“demeaning” during a daylong symposium recently at 
the Smithsonian’s National Museum of the American 
Indian. 

“It’s an awkward fact of life in Washington, 
D.C. that we are home to both the Smithsonian’s 
National Museum of the American Indian and the 
Washington Redskins,” wrote columnist Dave 
Zirwin in The Nation. “One attempts to preserve the 
Native American cultures that weren’t eradicated by 
conquest; the other is both a symbol and result of the 
same eradication.” 

The symposium featured a panel which included 
several American Indians, who shared their personal 
experiences with racism and criticized Washington 
Redskins owner Dan Snyder and National Football 
League (NFL) commissioner Roger Goodell for their 
reluctance to change the team name and logo. 

The NFL Redskins declined invitations to 
attend the symposium. Tony Wyllie, the Washington 
Redskins’ senior vice president of communications, 
declined to comment on the team’s name. 

Panelist former Colorado Sen. Ben Nighthorse 
Campbell, the first American Indian to serve in the 
U.S. Senate in more than 60 years when he was 
elected in 1992, said from the stage, “If you want 
[your mascot] to be a savage, use your own picture.” 
Campbell, who introduced a bill in Congress in early 
1990s banning the use of the term “Redskins” on 
federally owned land, asked, “How would you feel if 
the team was called the Washington Darkies?” 

Panelist Suzan Shown Harjo, president of the 
Washington-based Morning Star Institute, entered 
a lengthy court battle with the U.S. Patent and 
Trademark Office to void the Redskins trademark but 
lost in 2009 when the Supreme Court ruled that the 
plaintiffs waited too long to file their original case. 
There is another hearing filed by younger plaintiffs 


WINDOW ROCK, Ariz. — Once a highly 
debated taboo among Navajo people, the concept 
of same sex marriage is apparently becoming 
more mainstream as the Lesbian, Gay, Bisexual, 
Transsexual organization (LGBT) held a forum with 
Navajo leaders at the Navajo Nation Museum to 
discuss their issues. 

Navajo presidential adviser Deswood Tome, 
Arizona State Sen. Jack Jackson Jr. and Navajo 
Council delegate Johnathan Hale attended the event 
and took questions from the LGBT community and 
the audience. 

Tome said Navajo Nation President Ben Shelly 
respects the gay community, referring to them as the 
“five fingered people in Navajo just like everyone 
else,” he said. 

Tome, when asked directly if the Navajo Nation 
would allow same sex marriage on the reservation, 
redirected the question to Council delegate Hale, who 
said the Council will have to explore the issue further. 

Sen. Jackson spoke of equality and his experience 
as the first openly gay Native American politician, 
praising both sides for creating the forum. 

The Navajo leaders were careful not to say 
exactly what will happen with same sex marriage 
on the Navajo Nation and if the Tribe would 
actually support a gay marriage bill, warning LGBT 
community to be careful in pushing the issue on 
Navajo elders. In 2005, former Navajo President Joe 
Shirley supported same sex marriage on the Navajo 
Nation, but the support was shot down by a bill 
Navajo lawmakers passed, the Dine Marriage Act 
of 2005 - it defines marriage as being only between 
a man and a woman, prohibits plural marriage and 
prohibits marriage between family members. 

- Navajo Post 

Petition drive aims 
at Michigan wolf law 

LANSING, Mich. — Local and state animal 
welfare advocates, environmentalists, hunters and 
American Indian Tribal leaders, led by Wayne 
Pacelle, president and CEO of the Humane Society 
of the United States, launched a campaign to overturn 
Michigan’s controversial wolf hunting law. Sponsored 
by the group Keep Michigan Wolves Protected, the 
plan is to gather 225,000 signatures by March 27. 

“The idea of seeing these animals caught in 
steel-jawed traps, languishing and suffering for hours 
- and sometimes days - killed just for a trophy or 
a pelt, not for consumption, not for any compelling 
management reason, really appalls me,” Pacelle said 
at a news conference at the state Capitol. 

The coalition wants to put a referendum on the 
November 2014 ballot that would overturn Public 
Act 520. The Legislature passed the measure last 
year, which classifies the gray wolf as a game species. 
The Michigan Department of Natural Resources has 
begun discussions on establishing a wolf hunting 
season, but members of Keep Michigan Wolves 
Protected hope to head off any decisions by securing 
enough signatures. 

The petition drive has the backing of several 
American Indian Tribes, local Humane Society 
officials and others, who called wolf hunting 
“unnecessary.” 

Experts said Michigan has about 700 wolves, 
which are confined to the Upper Peninsula. 

“We can’t see any scientific reason, any rational 
reason or any Tribal or cultural reason to hunt the 
wolf,” said Aaron Payment, Chairman of the Sault 
Ste. Marie Tribe of Chippewa Indians, one of the key 
sponsors behind the petition drive. 

The federal government in 2011 said gray 
wolves in the Great Lakes had recovered enough to 
be removed from the endangered species list. Since 
then, hunting has begun in Wisconsin and Minnesota. 

In 201 1, the most recent year with available data, 
the national Humane Society spent more than $55 
million on animal protection advocacy programs and 
public policy initiatives nationwide. 

- Livingstondaily.com 

Little-known Trail of Tears 
segment found 

OLD JEFFERSON, Tenn. — The Native 
History Association (NHA), a nonprofit group based 
in Nashville, Tenn., has used Google Earth to identify 
a little-known segment of the infamous Trail of Tears 
route. 

Between 1838 and 1839 the Cherokee Indians 
were forcibly removed from their homelands in 
Georgia, Alabama and Tennessee to Indian Territory, 
now Oklahoma. They traveled by foot, horse, wagon 
or steamboat; many died along the way, which is why 
the horrific journey was dubbed the Trail of Tears. 

According to the NHA, all the trail’s routes 
passed through Tennessee. One crossed through 
Rutherford County, passing north of Murfreesboro to 
avoid tolls on the main roads. Instead, it cut through 


the town of Old Jefferson, located at a fork in the 
Stones River near Smyrna, Tenn. 

Many historical references say Old Jefferson was 
under water when J. Percy Priest Dam was built in 
the 1960s. But when NHA vice president Toye Heape 
was investigating the route on Google Earth in late 
summer, he realized this wasn’t the case. 

“When I got to the area of Old Jefferson, I was 
puzzled,” Heape said in an NHA release. “Looking 
at the satellite images, the river doesn’t appear wide 
enough at that point to cover a whole town.” 

When Heape found an 1878 map of Old 
Jefferson, “I almost fell out of my chair,” he said. 
“The main road through the town matched up almost 
exactly with the Trail of Tears route and it was clear 
that it was not only on dry land, [but that] a visible 
path could be seen on Google Earth.” 

The site - owned by the U.S. Army Corps of 
Engineers - is part of the Twin Forks Horse Trail near 
the East Fork Recreation Area in Rutherford County. 
NHA president Pat Cummins, who is of Cherokee 
descent, went to investigate in person on Labor Day. 

He was connected with Heape by cell phone: 
“[Heape] used Google Earth as a kind of eye-in- 
the-sky to direct me over the phone, turn by turn,” 
Cummins said. “It was a very emotional moment for 
me. The old roadbed appears very much intact, and I 
realized I was standing where approximately 4,218 
Cherokee men, women and children had traveled 1 74 
years ago, with every inch taking them farther away 
from all they had ever known. 

“I couldn’t help but feel a little overwhelmed by 
all that this place represents to us as Cherokee people, 
but I also felt an enormous sense of satisfaction 
knowing that we had found this trail segment, which 
has survived despite its turbulent past and near 
destruction.” 

NPS will now work with the Corps to mark the 
Trail of Tears segment with historic trail signs. 

- Indian Country Today Media Network 

Will new Interior boss stop 
wild horse roundups? 



Photo courtesy of U.S. Bureau of Land Management 


RENO, Nev. — Wild horse advocates, always 
sharply critical of Interior Secretary Ken Salazar, 
are hoping Recreational Equipment Inc. (REI) chief 
Sally Jewell - President Barack Obama’s choice as 
Salazar’s replacement in March - will represent a 
shift in direction for the government’s management 
of wild mustangs. 

During Salazar’s four-year tenure, nearly 40,000 
horses have been removed from the range across 
the West. Suzanne Roy, director of the American 
Wild Horse Preservation Campaign, said her group 
“responded optimistically” to Jewell’s nomination and 
looks forward to opening a dialogue with her about 
reforming the U.S. Bureau of Land Management’s 
(BLM) wild horse program. 

“Sally Jewell is a surprising choice, but we’re 
hopeful that as a conservationist and outdoor 
enthusiast, she’ll appreciate the important role wild 
horses play in our national heritage and work with us 
to find ways to preserve them for future generations,” 
Roy said. 

But Anne Novak, executive director of 
California-based Protect Mustangs, said she has 
doubts about Jewell because of her earlier background 
as a commercial banker and Mobil Oil engineer. 

“I’m very concerned that an appointment coming 
from big oil and banking will not protect native wild 
horses,” Novak said. “They don’t know how to 
make money out of mustangs but see environmental 
restrictions slowing down quick profits. Her focus 
appears to be on making profits off public land.” 

Horse defenders strongly oppose the BLM’s 
ongoing program to remove mustangs from public 
lands, saying there are now more of the animals 
“stockpiled” in government holding facilities than 
remain free on the range. 

About half of the estimated 37,000 horses and 
burros on federal lands are in Nevada. BLM maintains 
that the range can sustain only about 26,000 and 
conducts roundups regularly to try to get closer to 
that number. 

- The Associated Press 

Tlingit, Haida Tribes 
oppose cruise bill 

JUNEAU, Alaska — The Central Council of the 
Tlingit and Haida Indian Tribes of Alaska is opposing 
a bill that would change how Alaska regulates cruise 
ship wastewater aligning rules for cruise ships with 
those for others that get discharge permits from the 
agency. 

The bill also would allow authorization of mixing 
zones if ships meet certain standards for treatment 
of discharge. The Council, which represents 28,000 
Tribal citizens, distributed a letter to lawmakers that 
said the proposal wasn’t based on the best available 
science and would lower water quality protections. 

Gov. Sean Parnell’s Environmental Conservation 
commissioner, Larry Hartig, said in 2009 that cruise 
companies weren’t meeting the more rigorous 
standard set out by the initiative, at least for certain 
pollutants. The Alaska Cruise Association, in written 
testimony to the House Resources Committee, said 
45 organizations and local governments had passed 
resolutions at the time, urging action. 

- The Associated Press 
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Education B 


PECS names 
Teachers of 
the Year 


BY E MM A JOHNS 
Freelance Writer 


BRIGHTON — It is no secret that 
individuals do not choose the field of 
teaching for the salary. There is an inherent 
passion that drives a person to say, “I want 
to be a teacher.” 

Effective teaching practices that 
promote the well-being of students are not 
written somewhere in a manual as a step- 
by-step guide on how to become a great 
teacher. This effectiveness comes from 
within and creates a spark between a student 
and a teacher. 

Each year, a few individuals at 
Pemayetv Emahakv Charter School (PECS) 
who have superseded daily expectations are 
chosen by their colleagues to represent the 
school as Teachers and Non-Ins tructional 
Employees of the 
Year. 

This year’s 
Pemayetv Emahakv 
Elementary Teacher 
of the Year is Victoria 
“Vicki” Paige. 

Paige, a second- 
grade teacher at 
PECS, is in her 34th 
year of teaching. She 
Emma Johns j s a two-time school 
Victoria Paige. Teacher of the Year, 

earning her first 
award at Seminole 
Elementary in 1991. She comes from a 
family of educators, as both her parents 
were teachers at various points in their 
professional careers. 

“They always emphasized what an 
admirable profession teaching was,” she 
said. 

Paige has always had a passion for 
working with children and spent her earlier 
years working various jobs at camps, day 
cares and children’s hospitals. Before 
PECS was built, Paige spent many years 
tutoring Seminole students after school at 
Seminole Elementary. She was invited by 
former principal Russ Brown to visit the 
Charter School, and she realized the school 
provided a unique learning environment. 
She wanted to be a part of it. 

Paige enjoys teaching her second- 
grade, all-boys class because she is very 
experienced with higher grades and the 
preparation process for the FCAT. She 
uses her experience with the standardized 
test to prepare students and their parents 
for meeting the demands of third grade 
and beyond, which places a great deal of 
emphasis on the FCAT. 

“My goal is to prepare the students 
and enlighten the parents of the rigors of 
the third-grade curriculum and daunting 
FCAT assessments,” she said. “Though I 
am cognizant of standardized testing and its 
importance, I never lose sight of the needs 
of the whole child.” 

She looks for new and exciting ways 
to “flip on the learning switch” for each of 
her students and feels privileged to earn 
Teacher of the Year. 

“Being named Teacher of the Year 
for Pemayetv Emahakv has been a great 
honor,” she said. “Knowing that the 
equally dedicated and highly professional 
individuals I work with supported my 
nomination was indeed a humbling 
experience.” 

The school also 
recognized Quentin 
Pritchard as Middle 
School Teacher of 
the Year. 

Pritchard teaches 
sixth- through eighth- 
grade social studies; 
he is also an adjunct 
history professor at 
Indian River State 
College. 

It was the small 
classroom size 

and high-tech environment that enticed 
Pritchard to leave the high school setting 
and return to teaching middle school at 
PECS. 

“As a social studies teacher, I had a 
keen interest in working with my Native 
American students because I believe 
that it is important for them to appreciate 
their culture and history,” he said. “My 
main focus, however, will be to help them 
appreciate what the Tribe does for them and 
what they can do to make themselves better 
members and give back to the Tribe.” 

Although history is not tested on the 
FCAT, Pritchard has started preparing 
students for the 2014-2015 school year, 
which will require every seventh-grader 
to pass an end-of-course exam, or EOC, 
before leaving middle school. 

“My big focus in the years to come 
will be to integrate more technology into 
my lessons. It is always good to stay a 
step ahead,” Pritchard said. “It means (so) 
much to be recognized by my peers and 
colleagues, but I feel that I am only a part 
of a very special team of middle school 
teachers.” 





Emma Johns 

Quentin Pritchard. 



+ See TEACHERS on page 3B 



Deer bones and turtle shells anchor a dig area for students from Pemayetv Emahakv Charter School to search for artifacts during Archaeology Day at the Ah-Tah-Thi-Ki Museum. 


Eileen Soler 


Students ‘dig’ history at Museum Archaeology Day 


BY EILEEN SOLER 
Staff Reporter 

BIG CYPRESS — With garden 
trowels and a little muscle, students from 
Pemayetv Emahakv Charter School 
(PECS) filled buckets with discoveries 
during Archaeology Day at the Ah-Tah- 
Thi-Ki Museum. 

“We get to learn a little of what our 
ancestors did and how they did it,” said 
Sage Motlow, 12. “We’re archeologists for 
a day.” 

About 60 fourth- through sixth-graders 
from PECS and a handful from Ahfachkee 
School spent Jan. 1 8 with their hands in the 
dirt and their minds on the study of human 
society. 

Using mesh screen sifters, and with 
assistance from staff members of the Tribal 
Historic Preservation Office (THPO) on 
the Big Cypress Reservation, the children 
found pre-planted beads, pottery, shells, 
sharpened stones and other items from a 
cordoned site topped with turtle shells and 
deer bones. 


But first, the students prepared for the 
archeological adventure at a show-and-tell 
lecture about mental mapping. 

“You have to perceive your area by 
drawing it out before you work. It tells, 
basically, where you are in space,” said 
Juan Cancel, chief data analyst for THPO. 

Cancel showed a map of South Florida 
drawn by a Native American in the early 
1800s - likely around the time of the 
Second Seminole War. Then, the United 
States government and European interests 
depended on mapping by those who could 
envision and draw the terrain best, in this 
case, an early Seminole. 

The mental mapping method predates 
aerial photography, global positioning 
systems and other modern technology. 

Children revolved through stations on 
the Museum site. 

Under the shade of a chickee, they 
learned from Community Outreach 
specialist Willie Johns, who lived 19 
years in a Brighton chickee village, that 
the structures were created by Seminoles 
who took refuge in the Everglades during 


the Seminole Wars. Then, and with 
some families still, adult sisters lived 
communally with their husbands and 
children using several chickees within the 
camp for sleeping, cooking and socializing. 

“Our beds were on platforms to keep 
our bedding and clothes dry,” Johns said. 
“There was a pond nearby full of fresh 
water that we dove into first thing every 
day to wash. And when we’d get back to 
camp, a fire would be ready. Those were 
the rough days. Now we have it made.” 

Archaeology Day also included a class 
in compass reading taught by archaeology 
field technicians Matthew Fenno and 
Geoffrey Wasson. Children used compasses 
to walk the Museum’s mile-long boardwalk 
and to chart a map of the grounds. 

In the Clan Pavilion, the Museum’s 
Traditional Arts and Outreach coordinator 
Pedro Zepeda and Community Outreach 
specialist Van Samuels described the 
differences and similarities of Tribal, 
cultural and archeological sites. 

“Even archeologists are not allowed 
to excavate certain areas because of the 


historical value and significance,” Zepeda 
said. 

Back at the dig site, dubbed Osceola’s 
Sand Castle, the students described the 
environment, soil conditions and excavated 
artifacts. They measured their findings, 
noted colors and shapes, then concluded 
what purpose the items served in daily life. 

PECS teacher Michelle Pritchard, who 
called Archaeology Day “an unbelievable 
experience,” said she learned a few things. 

“I never thought that beads could 
reveal so much about a culture or that a 
shard of pottery could be used to determine 
its original size and shape,” she said. 

For Eecho Billie, 1 1, the most fun part 
of the event was digging for artifacts but 
the “coolest” part of the day was learning 
about the Seminole map maker. 

“To think that an Indian drew Florida 
perfect just by using his mind tells me that 
we were always great thinkers,” Billie said. 
“I’d like to teach my own children that 
someday.” 

+ See more DIG photos on page 2B 


Ahfachkee School students turn values into artwork 


BY EILEEN SOLER 
Staff Reporter 

BIG CYPRESS — A teacher’s desire 
to use visual aids in the classroom has 
evolved into an awe-inspiring student art 
project. 

“There was no intention of becoming 
big,” said Jarrid Smith, Ahfachkee School’s 
Seminole Government and Leadership 
teacher. “When it all began, I told the 
students that I had no way of knowing 
where it would go.” 

Weeks later, the project derived from 
Pass it on Billboards at Values.com is now 
the art exhibit Values Billboards showing 
though March 29 at the Ah-Tah-Thi-Ki 
Museum. 

Eight 10-by-3 6-inch boards, designed 


one each by eight 10th- and 11th- graders, 
fill the Mosaic Gallery wall. The left 
of every “billboard” contains a historic 
Seminole photograph chosen by the 
student, while the other side has a life value 
held dear by the student. Above, a caption 
hammers the value home with a bold, in- 
your-face statement. 

“It’s direct. It’s fact. It’s bam. And it’s 
a very cool, modern way of expression,” 
said artist Elgin Jumper, who attended a 
reception for the show’s opening on Jan. 
25. 

Kaylan Osceola, 1 6, illustrated Loyalty 
in words and used a loving image of her 
mother and uncle when they were young 
children. “Eeyaatalle, you protect them 
through good and bad because they would 
do the same for you,” read the caption. 


Unity , by Colby Herrera, 1 7, is depicted 
with a mid-1950s photograph of the Tribe’s 
charter committee, which was responsible 
for the Tribe’s eventual recognition in 
1957. Herrera’s caption: “Together we can 
do anything.” 

For some of the teens, the classroom 
exercise became a way to discover more 
about themselves. 

“In the 1950s it took eight men to 
come together and change the future,” 
Herrera said. “I never really liked working 
on projects with other people, but I found 
out that when we work together, we can get 
more done.” 

Malari Baker, 17, gained a greater 
respect for her value Perseverance by 
seeing herself in a photo of her great- 
grandmother Mary Cypress cradling her 



Eileen Soler 

Ahfachkee School high school students pose with their work during the opening reception of the group art I Values Billboards exhibit at the Ah-Tah- 
Thi-Ki Museum. From left are Kaylan Osceola, Savannah Tiger, Colby Herrera, Kaitlin Osceola, Malari Baker and Quenton Cypress. 


great-uncle Mitchell Cypress during the 
Seminole transition. 

“My family did not have much during 
that time but no matter what, my great- 
grandmother always took care of the 
family,” Baker said. “Perseverance means 
to keep going in spite of the obstacles or 
hard times that come your way.” 

Quenton Cypress, 17, described True 
Beauty with an aerial photograph of the 
Big Cypress Reservation long before paved 
streets and modem buildings. Some might 
view the photo and see remote isolation. 
Cypress sees beauty. 

“People who have not lived the life 
(on the reservation) can see it as empty and 
boring, but I see it as our home,” he said. 
“It is where we come from and what I want 
to keep alive.” 

Kaitlin Osceola, 15, focused on Hard 
Work , a quality she learned from her father, 
Raleigh Osceola, who instilled in her the 
importance of education, while Savannah 
Tiger, 1 6, highlighted Devotion by giving 
credit to her mother, Cara Tiger: “My rock 
- from the swamp to the big city.” 

The photographs were gleaned 
from the Museum’s archive library, said 
Elizabeth Lowman, the Museum’s oral 
history educator. Students learned to use 
technology to cull the archives for photos 
that spoke to them about the morals and 
values that shape their lives. 

“We were so impressed when we saw 
the finished product that we had to have it 
for the Museum,” Lowman said. 

Kaitlin Osceola said the teens 
daydreamed about seeing their billboard art 
reproduced in full billboard size and placed 
along highways like 1-95 and 1-75. Jumper, 
who had his own show at the Museum 
during the summer of 2012, said the idea is 
not far-fetched. 

“In the Renaissance we had paintings 
that influenced society; now we use 
words, images and technology to educate 
and enlighten,” he said. “We should have 
one or two of these billboards on every 
reservation.” 
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A working stone, one chipped and shaped into a Kids learn to use compasses before their trek on 
tool for cutting, is found by students. the Museum boardwalk. 


Kai Osceola, of PECS, shakes a soil strainer to reveal interesting finds during 
Archaeology Day at the Ah-Tah-Thi-Ki Museum on the Big Cypress Reservation. 




Eileen Soler 

Brienna Brockman and Jagger Gaucin give Traditional Arts 
and Outreach coordinator Pedro Zepeda an assist. 



Eileen Soler 

Matthew Fenno, of the Tribal Historic Preservation Office, 
shows children how a compass can be used to map a course. 



Eileen Soler 


Eileen Soler 


Eileen Soler 


Beads, shards of pottery, a corn cob and even Drake Lawrence and Donovan Harris use compasses to maneuver on the boardwalk at the Ah-Tah-Thi-Ki Museum during Archaeology Day. Brienna Brockman and Sage Motlow uncover artifacts, 
a door knob are “found” in an excavation site. 
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Ahfachkee senior accepted to prestigious Citadel college 


BYEU.EEN SOLER 
Staff Reporter 

BIG CYPRESS — Tylor Tigertail 
said he was told too many times to count 
that he would not amount to much. The 
Ahfachkee School senior is proving those 
people wrong. 

“To anyone who said I was not smart 
enough or tough enough to be among 
the few, the proud, the elite Marines, I 
persevered and now I am going to have my 
dream,” Tigertail, 18, said. 

Halfway through his last year of high 
school, the young man, who is a self- 
described former class goof and most likely 
to get into trouble, was accepted to the No. 
1 ranked public university in the southern 
United States: The Citadel, The Military 
College of South Carolina, in Charleston. 

The institute, established in 1842, is 
ranked fifth among all public and private 
universities in the South, according to the 
2012 U.S. News & World Reports Best 
Colleges listing. 

Tigertail, who carries a 3.8 GPA and is 
captain of the school’s Ahfachkee Warriors 
basketball team, said he dreamed of being 
a Marine for as long as he can remember. 
When he graduates in 2016, Tigertail will 
be a Second Lieutenant. 


“I’m good at arguing and fighting but 
for a noble cause,” he said. “I’m also smart 
and athletic so why not be a Marine.” 

Tigertail is no stranger to service. He 
was a unit commander in the Junior Reserve 
Officer Training Corps at Tahlequah High 
School in Tahlequah, Okla., served as a 
volunteer with the Boys & Girls Club in Big 
Cypress and is a member of the Ahfachkee 
School Student Council. He played the 
drums in Grandview Elementary School 
and Tahlequah High School’s marching 
bands and is teaching himself to play the 
trumpet. 

“I think I should at least learn reveille 
and taps,” he said. 

Tigertail said he was mostly influenced 
by the woman who raised him - his adoptive 
grandmother Betty Tigertail, who said her 
grandson’s independence and curiosity to 
learn new things has always amazed her. 

“He was in preschool when I saw it 
first,” Betty Tigertail said. “He walked right 
up to the computer and started writing on 
it. I said right there, This boy has what it 
takes.’” 

She said her grandson always seemed 
to have smaller and younger children 
following at his heels. 

“I’d tell him to act right and grown up 
because the little kids looked up to him,” 


she said. 

Tylor Tigertail did the right thing in the 
end, though the temptation to quit school 
and party is still at every turn. Several times 
he almost gave in to peer pressure. 

“No matter what, I always wanted to 
do more with my life. That’s what being 
‘Unconquered’ means to me,” he said. 

Betty Tigertail was fearful when her 
grandson told her that he wanted to be a 
Marine, but she put worries aside. He will 
be the first in the family to serve in the 
military. 

“I want him to keep pushing forward 
with whatever dreams he has,” she said. 
“I know he will come back a man and do 
something very, very good in the world.” 

For Tylor Tigertail, the future is filled 
with possibility. 

After graduating from The Citadel, 
he will likely volunteer as an infantry 
officer, “in the trenches,” leading troops by 
example. 

Later, he hopes to start a career with the 
FBI or CIA. 

Even becoming Police Chief of the 
Seminole Police Department or Chairman 
of the Tribe is doable. 

“Basically, I want to protect and serve,” 
he said. “I want to help those who can’t help 
themselves.” 



Eileen Soler 

Tylor Tigertail shows off his acceptance letter to The Citadel, The Military College of South Carolina. 


PECS recognizes 
Students of the Month 



Photo courtesy of Michele Thomas 

Elementary School Students of the Month: Carlee Osceola, Candice Melton, Merelaysia Billie, 
Kendra Thomas, CeCe Thomas, Sydney Matthews, Jaime Smith, Jarrett Beecham, Corey 
Jumper, Jayton Baker, Kyra Toneges, Amber Kawaykla, Isaiah Bishop, Myron Billie, Norman 
Osceola, Luzana Venzor, Silas Madrigal, Jathan Tommie and Josiah Garcia. 



Photo courtesy of Michele Thomas 

Middle School Students of the Month: Danielle Boromei, Rudy Juarez, Odessa King and Lanie 
Sedatol. 


Higher Education Department 
offers PSAT course to students 


BY ANDREA HOLATA 
Staff Reporter 

BRIGHTON — For the first time, 
the Seminole Tribe’s Higher Education 
Department offered the Preliminary 
Scholastic Aptitude Test (PSAT) for 
Brighton students on Jan. 11. 

Twenty-nine students in grades eighth 
through 11th from Pemayetv Emahakv 
Charter School and surrounding schools 
gathered at the Brighton Veteran’s Building 
to take the test. The PSAT gives students 
firsthand practice for the SAT and helps them 
gauge their performance on an admissions 
test compared to others applying to college. 
It measures critical reading, math problem- 
solving and writing skills. 

Although the test is geared toward 
students in 10th through 12th grades, 
eighth- graders took the two-and-a-half hour 
test as well in hopes of preparing them at an 
earlier age. 

“We are really trying to put emphasis 
on recruiting them and encouraging them 
to attend college,” said Tribalwide Higher 
Education recruiter Malissa Morgan. “So the 
more exposure we can have at the beginning 
getting them accustomed to taking these 
tests and the strategies they entail, the better 
prepared they are when they actually start 


taking the real tests.” 

After students completed the PSAT, 
they enjoyed lunch and listened to their 
peers speak about the importance of taking 
their education seriously by attending 
school, demonstrating discipline and 
competing in athletics. 

The students were also given their test 
scores and strategies on how to improve. 

“We are committed to working 
cooperatively with public schools, Tribal 
schools, BIA schools, boarding schools, 
private schools, technical schools, colleges 
and universities to ensure that each Tribal 
citizen has access to the highest quality 
of academics to achieve excellence,” said 
Paola Moneymaker, Higher Education 
program manager, in an email. 

The Tribe’s Higher Education 
Department has helped 123 Tribal students 
graduate from college since 1965 and has 
hopes to help many more by 2014. 

“Our goal is for all high school 
graduates to attend and graduate from 
college so that they have the knowledge 
and adequate levels of preparedness to help 
lead (their) Tribe to further excellence,” 
Moneymaker said. 

By offering preparation tests, tutoring, 
college essay and application workshops, 
college career fairs, and individualized and 
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Students in Brighton take the PSAT exam to help 
prepare for the SAT. 


group college visits, the Higher Education 
Department hopes to help each Tribal 
member transition from high school into the 
college of his or her choice. 

“I hope to encourage them and motivate 
them to take the next step, to realize that 
college and their education is something that 
no one can take from them,” Morgan said. 
“Once they have it, it’s theirs, and they will 
always have it. We hope to encourage the 
Tribal member students to graduate college 
and come back and work for the Tribe.” 


♦ TEACHERS 

From page IB 


The foundation 
of Pemayetv 

Emahakv was built 
on preserving the 
Tribe’s culture and 
language, and Jade 
Braswell Osceola, 
this year’s Cultural 
Teacher of the Year, 
is part of the driving 
Emma Johns f orce behind this 
Jade Braswell Osceola, preservation. 

Osceola teaches 
Seminole history to first through eighth 
grades at the Charter School. In addition, 
she teaches an after-school Creek language 
class for high school students seeking to 
earn their foreign language credits. She 
was instrumental in the development of the 
curriculum used at the school. 

“We are teaching historical and 
present-day identity which is cyclical,” said 
Osceola, who teaches subjects such as the 
Three Seminole Wars, government policies 
and Seminole Tribal government. “So many 
children are starving for knowledge of their 
past. I really don’t have to make it fun; I can 


classify it as hard work and preservation in 
a fun way. The history is interesting enough 
itself and it tells its own story.” 

She enjoys sharing hands-on 
experiences with the students by cultivating 
and harvesting cultural gardens and 
embarking on field trips around the 
reservation and beyond that allow students 
to step back in time and experience life 
through the eyes of their ancestors. 

“Yes, we read out of textbooks, as 
any other class would; however, history is 
not within the walls of my classroom. It is 
everywhere,” she said. 

Osceola enjoys witnessing the 
preservation of Seminole history. She 
commends her grandparents Stanlo and 
Johnny Johns, her uncle Willie Johns and 
her cultural mentor, Lorene Gopher, for 
helping her and encouraging her to fall in 
love with her lineage. 

“It is said that it takes a village to raise 
a child,” Osceola said. “I whole heartily 
believe that it takes a team to instruct our 
children. So, it means a lot to me to be given 
the award of Teacher of the Year. The Culture 
staff is an excellent, supporting team, and I 
am honored to be given this award and to be 
educating our future leaders.” 

Teachers play a vital role in the daily 
mechanics of a school, but sometimes the 


support staff is overlooked. The staff at 
PECS didn’t forget the significance of these 
individuals as they voted for this year’s 
Non-Instructional Employee of the Year: 
Linda Tanner. 

Tanner has worked in the food service 
industry for more than 10 years and has 
worked with the Charter School since it 
opened. She enjoys encouraging students to 
try new and healthy foods and understands 
the importance of a well-balanced diet to 
support healthy brain function. 

“Lunch time is 
the best part of my 
day because I love 
to fill little bellies 
and interact with the 
students,” Tanner 
said. “When I heard 
I was awarded this 
great honor, I was 
excited. It was very 
unexpected. It was a 
heart-dropper.” 

All Teachers of 
the Year are in the 
running for District 
Teacher of the Year, chosen by a district 
selection committee. The winner is chosen 
through a process that includes classroom 
observation and a Q-and-A session. 
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The Discovering Southwest Florida with Thomas Edison and Henry Ford exhibit is on display until 
March 1 at the Willie Frank Memorial Library in Big Cypress. 


Traveling exhibit on 
display in Big Cypress 


SUBMITTED BY GRETCHEN DEBREE 
Branch Librarian 

BIG CYPRESS — February is 
Science Month at the Willie Frank 
Memorial Library in Big Cypress. 

In conjunction with this, an exhibit 
titled Discovering Southwest Florida 
with Thomas Edison and Henry Ford is 
on display until March 1 . 

This exhibit presents a comparative 
look at ‘old Florida’ in the time of Thomas 
Edison and Henry Ford (1885-1940s) 
and the contemporary Florida landscape, 
including current Lee County attractions, 
according to information from Edison 
and Ford Winter Estates. 

The text that accompanies every 
panel describes the historic experience 
of the entrepreneurs as they explored 
Florida. It presents the opportunity to 
incorporate artifacts, as well as local 
material, to include lecture series and 
other activities. 

The exhibit is accompanied by 
documentaries on ‘old Florida,’ as well 
as Edison and Ford’s botanical research. 
This exhibit also has information on 
rubber research and green science. 

Every Wednesday is Lab Day at the 
library. The weekly lab sessions consist 
of The Magic School Bus Chemistry Lab, 
Electricity Lab, Secret Formula Lab, and 
the last lab session of the month is Glow- 
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The exhibit presents a comparative look at 
‘old Florida’ in the time of Thomas Edison and 
Henry Ford. 


In-The-Dark Lab. 

Stop in anytime to view the exhibit 
before it returns to its home at the Edison 
& Ford Winter Estates in Fort Myers. 


Lorelei goes to Washington, D.C. 


BY EILEEN SOLER 
Staff Reporter 

WASHINGTON, D.C. — Very few 
people received an invitation to the Jan. 21 
inauguration ceremony of President Barack 
Obama. But one former Jr. Miss Florida 
Seminole from the Big Cypress Reservation 
was invited through a coveted spot among 
high school scholars worldwide at the High 
School Presidential Inaugural Conference. 

And when Lorelei Tommie, 18, was 
asked about her five-day experience from 
Jan. 19-23, she uttered a teenage superlative: 
“It was the coolest thing ever.” 

Tommie, a senior at American Heritage 
School, was part of the throng of people 
who packed the National Mall for a chance 
to witness the historic event. 

“From the first minute we arrived 
I could feel the energy,” Tommie said. 
“When the choir sung The Battle Hymn of 
the Republic , we all were so excited and 
pumped. And then to hear the president 
speak? Yes, it was the coolest thing ever.” 

It was freezing cold, she was too far 
from the stage to see with her eyes when 
Obama took the oath of office for a second 
term, but Tommie could see the Capitol 
steps where the first family stood, and 
thanks to a huge video screen that projected 
the unfolding moment in history, she felt 
immense excitement. 

“On Martin Luther King Jr. Day, I was 
there for the second inauguration of the 
first black president of the United States,” 
Tommie said. 

Conference students were allowed 
access to a special viewing area to watch 
the president and first family make their 
way down Pennsylvania Avenue. 

Tommie earned the invite. 

An academic overachiever, she attended 
the National Young Leaders Conference 
in D.C. two years ago. The program gives 


“On Martin Luther King 
Jr. Day, I was there for the 
second inauguration of the 
first black president of the 
United States. ” 


outstanding sophomores, juniors and 
seniors a close look at democracy at work 
through men and women who rank high 
among the movers and shakers in business 
and government. 

During the recent inauguration 
conference, students met with former 
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Top row, second from left, Lorelei Tommie, of Big Cypress, smiles in a group photo with new friends 
at the High School Presidential Inaugural Conference in Washington, D.C. 


Secretary of State Condoleezza Rice; 
investigative journalist Bob Woodward; 
retired U.S. Army General Wesley Clark; 
and television host Nick Clooney, father of 
actor George Clooney. 

Days were filled with workshops and 
activities that taught students about the 
presidency. Topics included presidential 
campaign strategies, the role of the 
president, exploring the Cabinet and taking 
action in home communities. 

“We know what presidents go through 
to get elected, what the president can do 
and can’t do in office, and how he can try 
to influence those who vote on the issues,” 
Tommie said. “I also learned why presidents 
go gray so quickly. They have so much 
responsibility that it’s ridiculous.” 

Nights were spent getting educationally 
entertained. 

Students were treated to the comedic 
satire of the Capitol Steps, a group of 
Washington-based congressional staffers 
turned songwriters; a screening of the movie 
All the President s Men , which was followed 
by a panel discussion; and a formal black tie 
gala at the National Air and Space Museum. 

“There was not a minute of boredom,” 
Tommie said. “We learned constantly and it 
was always fun.” 

The inauguration marked her eighth 
visit to the nation’s capital, but Tommie has 
no political aspirations. She plans to study 
natural horsemanship at the University of 
Montana Western. 
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Pictured is Lorelei Tommie’s view of the Capitol 
during President Barack Obama’s second 
inauguration. 


“There is no way I’d ever want to be the 
president, but when it comes time to vote, I 
will be prepared because I understand what 
the president does,” Tommie said. “I will be 
able to pick a candidate I know will do the 
best job.” 
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Winning students treated to winterfest fun in Big Cypress 


BY EILEEN SOLER 
Staff Reporter 

BIG CYPRESS — Ahfachkee School 
students packed bleachers at the Herman L. 
Osceola Gymnasium to cheer, pound their 
feet and wave signs heralding peers as the 
best. 

But there was no athletic game on the 
morning of Jan. 31. It was the school’s 
Second Quarter Awards celebration for 
children who are winners in the classroom. 

“Sports get so much attention. Today, 
we’re switching it up and letting everyone 
know that academics is something to cheer 
about,” principal Lucy Dafoe said. “It’s 
time to celebrate.” 

Children dressed in jackets, boots, hats 
and scarves for the winter-wonderland- 
themed event. 

White lights that glowed like icicles 
hung from the gymnasium ceiling to create 
a wintry canopy. 

Interspersed through announcements 
for high GPAs, attendance, citizenship 
and other achievements, the children 
played funny winter games like “build the 
snowman” and “sled race.” 

Dafoe said the students’ 
accomplishments were worth the hoopla. 

“We’ve done so much in the last quarter 
to celebrate,” she said. 

Senior Tylor Tigertail was accepted to 
The Citadel, The Military College of South 
Carolina and senior RickyJoe Alumbaugh 
was accepted to Johnson & Wales University 
in North Miami. 

The top winners of the Ahfachkee 
School science fair were also announced: 
sixth-graders Janessa Jones and Les 
Gopher; seventh-grader Dasani Cypress 
and lOth-grader Sabre’ Billie will advance 
to the National American Indian Science & 
Engineering Fair and Expo (NAISEF) from 
March 21 to 23 in Albuquerque, N.M. 

Fifty students achieved GPAs of 3.0 or 
higher, 12 students had perfect attendance 
and 136 of the school’s 170 students 
received Citizenship awards for not being 
called - not once - to the principal’s office. 

For Dafoe, the biggest achievement so 



Eileen Soler 

Tony Sanchez checks out trophies on display 
Jan. 31 during the Ahfachkee School’s Second 
Quarter Awards celebration. 


far this school year continues to be senior 
class attendance. 

At this time last year, seniors were 
attending only about 74 percent of the time. 
Attendance this year is skyrocketed to more 
than 9 1 percent. 

“That’s what happens with energized 
student involvement,” Dafoe said. 

After the award announcements, the 
celebration continued at an outdoor winter 
carnival that included hot chocolate, 
flavored snowballs, cotton candy and 
popcorn (of course following lunch) at the 
Mitchell Cypress Fitness Trail. 



Mirhkcc School 


Eileen Soler 

Kadin Tommie, Micah Stockton and Phoenix Kimble show off achievement certificates. 



Eileen Soler 

Ahfachkee School high school and middle school students applaud winners. 



Eileen Soler 


Aaliyah Billie lets soap bubbles explode in her face while 
she eats a cherry-flavored snow cone. 



Eileen Soler 

Brandi Osceola enjoys a hot chocolate with marshmallows. 
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Announcements 


Congratulations, Miranda Motlow 



Photo courtesy of Tina Ogden 

Miranda Motlow has completed the program at the Connecticut School of Broadcasting in Tampa. She was recently hired as an associate producer 
for Rokosz Media after working as their intern. Miranda was one of the Tribe’s great WEP participants in Broadcasting. 

- Submitted by Tina Ogden , Tampa Education adviser 



Tribune Announcement Submission Form 

Attention Seminole Tribal members: If you would like to submit an announcement (birthdav. 
new baby, marriage, etc.) or story idea to The Seminole Tribune, please fill out the information 
provided below. Please print dearly. 

MESSAGE: 


SUBMITTED BY: 

DATE: 

PHONE: 

EMAIL; 

ADDRESS: 

MOTHER: 

FATHER: 

CHILDREN; 

GRANDPARENTS: 

CLAN: (OPTIONAL) 

The Seminole Tribune contact information: 

Phone: 954-985-5701 x 10725 from 8 a.m. - 5 p.m. 

Address; 3560 N. Slate Road 7. Hollywood, FL 33021 

Fax: 954-965-2937 

E-mail: Brett Da I \ig} a cm In be . com 

Please include your mailing address if photos are to be returned. 



Get Out of Jail Fast ! 

Call Myma Loy (954) 583-9119. Tribal dividends, MasterCard 
and Visa accepted. 24 hours • Speedy Release • Professional 
Service. 1128 NW 31st Ave., Ft. Lauderdale, FL 33311 
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Beverly Bidney 

Justin Rodriguez connects with the ball on the tee as his T-ball teammates watch in the background. The Recreation Department launched new youth 
clinics to help keep kids active. 


Basketball, softball, soccer and T-ball 
keep youth busy on every reservation 


Hollywood names new 
Recreation site manager 


BY BEVERLY BIDNEY 
Staff Reporter 

HOLLYWOOD — Brian Dodd 
comes to his new job as Hollywood 
Recreation site manager with the goal 
of building a solid program where kids 
and adults want to spend their leisure 
time. He brings enthusiasm fueled by his 
love of athletics and a desire to offer the 
community the best program possible. 

“We get to make young and middle- 
age people laugh and play,” Dodd said. 
“Who wouldn’t want to do that?” 

Dodd, originally from Lakeland, 
earned a bachelor’s degree in sports 
management from Liberty University 
in Lynchburg, Va., where he also played 
football. Prior to joining the Recreation 
Department, he worked at the Aventura 
Parks and Recreation Department and 
Lakeland Parks and Recreation where he 
ran the youth and adult athletic programs. 

Responsible for programs and facility 
maintenance, Dodd’s plan for Hollywood 
includes rebuilding the program for 
3 -year-old children to high school 
students, who he will include in T-ball, 
baseball, softball, basketball and football 
programs. Dodd sees the benefit of a 
soccer program as well. 

“It’s great for hand-eye coordination, 
running and laughing,” he said. 

He admitted getting the older 
kids back into the programs could be 
a challenge, but he looks forward to 
pursuing it. With so many other options 
for teens, Dodd wants to create a first- 
class program they would want to attend. 
Tournaments, sports clinics, camps and 
organized weekly basketball and baseball/ 
softball leagues are the starting point. 


“It’s hard 
to compete with 
electronics,” 

Dodd said. “I 
want to reintro- 
duce games to 
the kids by tap- 
ping into their 
competitive na- 
ture and get them 
to feel a sense of 
accomplishment 
through sports.” 

Some kids 
have never 
been introduced 
properly to 
team sports and 
never learned the games. Dodd envisions 
building confidence through athletics. 
He recognizes not everyone will be a 
professional athlete, but they can still get 
out and have a good time. 

Dodd gets inspiration and support 
from his family. Married to Claudia for 
12 years, together they have two children: 
Kasandra, 11, andZach, 7. 

He credits his parents for putting 
him in athletics at a young age so he 
could learn discipline and the importance 
of hard work. Dodd was moved by the 
Rocky movies as a child, which taught 
him to work hard and not give up. His 
strong faith also plays an important part 
in his life. With all this depth, Dodd will 
likely meet the challenge of the job with 
confidence and good humor. 

“This job to grow the program is 
great,” Dodd said. “We have a great staff, 
facilities and an opportunity in front of 
us. With all three together, it’s going to be 
pretty cool.” 



Beverly Bidney 

Brian Dodd is the new 
Recreation site manager 
in Hollywood. 



Beverly Bidney 

Adrienne Bell prepares to catch the ball during a Rhino Softball clinic in Hollywood. 


Krav Maga self-defense 
taught in Hollywood 

BY BEVERLY BIDNEY 
Staff Reporter 


BY BEVERLY BIDNEY 
Staff Reporter 

Tribal youth don’t have any excuse to 
laze around and complain there’s nothing to 
do after school any more. With a new focus 
on the Seminole Way to Play, the Recreation 
Department has added an assortment of 
sports clinics to every reservation, every 
week. 

Children between the ages of 3 and 
18 can try out basketball, softball, T-ball, 
baseball and soccer. The clinics will be held 
weekly at the same time and taught by the 
same coaches. 

The goal is to create Tribal sports 
leagues so kids can play against their 
peers living on other reservations, gain 
confidence and build camaraderie through 
healthy competition, said Recreation 
director Richard Blankenship. Professional 
instructors teach the sports and will also 
train parents to be volunteer coaches once 
leagues are established. 

“Sports keep kids out of trouble and 
help develop conflict resolution and life 
skills,” Blankenship said. “The Tribe is 
competitive by nature, and this program 
plays into that competitive spirit. We want 
to prepare kids for whatever the next level 
in their lives will be, whether it’s business, 
leadership or athletics. Being on a team is 
like being part of any organization; it’s like 
life.” 

Sweet Rebound basketball has been 
busy teaching youth the finer aspects of the 
game while drilling them on technique. 

“We’ve seen a lot of improvement 
already,” said Toccara Williams of Sweet 


BY EILEEN S OLER 
Staff Reporter 


BIG CYPRESS — The regular season 
for Ahfachkee School varsity basketball 



Eileen Soler 

Tylor Tigertail commands the ball during the last 
regular season game on Jan. 25. 


Rebound. “Our goal is to get them playing 
at the highest level they can and also work 
on sportsmanship, confidence and attitude.” 

Rhino Softball focuses on teaching 
women’s fast pitch softball. Coach JoAnn 
Ferrieri has more than 30 years of experience 
and has coached college and Olympic teams. 

“We would like to bring some of the 
players who have played outside of the rez 
back onto the rez to play softball,” said 
Ferrieri, owner of Rhino Softball. “We want 


teams wrapped up without a championship 
title but with pride in knowing that every 
battle fought on the court was honorable. 

“Sometimes you can’t measure a win 
by the score on the board,” said Ahfachkee ’s 
athletic program director Danielle Jumper- 
Frye. “You have to measure by the goals you 
accomplished.” 

The girls averaged 34.5 points per game 
and 39 rebounds per game to end the season 
with a record of 5-10 for the season and 2-4 
for the conference. Though the team lost 64- 
42 in round one of the district tournament to 
Southwest Florida Christian Academy, the 
score was improved over the first two games 
against Southwest. 

Next year, the team will return with all 
but one player, senior Danni Jae Tommie, 
who will graduate. 

“With her most impressive statistic of 
14.1 rebounds per game, we will be sad to 
see her go,” Jumper-Frye said. 

All eyes will be on Dasani Cypress, 
Malari Baker, Kaylan Osceola and Caitlin 
Cypress. Dasani was the most improved this 
year with 8.5 points, four rebounds and three 
steals per game. The girls will continue to 
develop skills and mature. 

“(Dasani) was phenomenal for a middle 
schooler playing at the varsity level,” 
Jumper-Frye said. 

The boys’ coach, Cicero Osceola, 
said his team’s first winless season can be 
chalked up to the learning curve. With two 


to develop athletes, create a competitive 
league and travel teams. I want to inspire 
players so they can see what really good 
softball is and be one of those players.” 

Recreation Department staff is teaching 
T-ball and Lil Bailers Basketball to the 
youngest athletes and soccer to all youth. 
Baseball is scheduled to begin in March. 

+ See more SPORTS photos on page 2C 


eighth-graders and three sixth-graders, some 
who had never played the game, the focus 
for players had to be learning the game and 
becoming confident in their strengths. 

Osceola said the boys never lacked 
determination. Proof came during the most 
memorable game against Donahue Academy 
when Ahfachkee Warrior Romeo Garcia 
tied the game with only 26 seconds left on 
the clock. At the very last second, Donahue 
slammed the ball into the basket, some say 
after the buzzer went off. 

“No one ever complained,” Osceola 
said. “We played every game hard and we 
never backed off. Next year, we will be more 
mature, stronger players from the start of the 
season.” 

Only one player, the team’s only senior, 
Tylor Tigertail, will not be returning next 
year. Eleventh-grader Quenton Cypress, 
strong in defense, hustling and diving 
for loose balls, will take over Tigertail’s 
leadership role. 

Osceola said spectators should keep 
eyes on budding players Romeo Garcia, Les 
Gopher and Issiah Alvarado. 

“Romeo, when he decides what he wants 
to do, will be a real good player. . .Les will be 
something not to be messed with... Issiah is 
going to hurt a lot of teams,” Osceola said. 

He’s already trash talking. 

“The other teams better expect the 
unexpected,” Osceola said. 


HOLLYWOOD — Sonya Cypress 
comes from a military family - her late 
father, Billy Larry Cypress, was a Native 
American combat platoon leader and 
some of her uncles served in the armed 
forces. Combat and weapons training is 
not unusual to her. Her background also 
led to a strong interest and aptitude in 
various types of martial arts. 

Cypress’ latest achievement in the 
field is a recent certification as a level 2 
instructor of Krav Maga. 

Krav Maga, the official self-defense 
system and fighting system 
of the Israel Defense 
Forces, has been taught to 
law enforcement agencies, 
militaries and civilians 
around the world. Although 
it’s not a traditional martial 
arts form, it focuses on 
close-quarter, hand-to- 
hand combat in real-life 
conditions with the intent 
of stopping an attacker. 

Meaning “contact combat” 
in Hebrew, Krav Maga 
emphasizes simultaneous 
defensive and offensive 
maneuvers, as well as 
aggression. 

“Krav Maga is a combat system,” 
Cypress said. “I want to bring it to the rez 
and have classes.” 

She also wants to hold seminars on 
bullying and rape prevention. 

Cypress came with Krav Maga 
Universal lead instructor Ernie Kirk to 
the Hollywood Boxing Gym on Jan. 22 
to generate interest in the program and to 
train Seminole Police Department (SPD) 
officers. The previous day she held a Bully 
Buster Workshop for youth, which was 
designed with events such as Columbine 
in mind. 

“Today’s lesson is the same one we 
did with Homeland Security,” said Kirk, a 


3rd-degree Black Belt in Krav Maga. “We 
do takedowns to the handcuff position, 
weapon defenses and retention.” 

SPD officer Christina Swindler 
was fighting a cold as she fought to take 
down the Krav Maga instructors. Dressed 
in uniform with her heavy utility belt, 
Swindler fought off her opponent while 
taking instruction from Kirk to improve 
her technique. 

“Krav Maga teaches people not to 
be a victim,” Cypress said. “They gain 
confidence knowing what an attacker 
will usually do. There is a certain process 
an attacker will go through; Krav Maga 
teaches people how to avoid them. It’s 
a simple system and can be 
taught to anyone of any age 
and any size.” 

Cypress trained for nine 
years to become an instructor. 
She originally learned about 
the method when her children 
were in a Tae Kwon Do 
program. They had a Krav 
Maga program for adults, 
which she took and realized 
she was good at it. She also 
does other forms of martial 
arts and has competed in 
tournaments. Now, she wants 
to teach others. 

“Becoming an instructor 
takes a lot of hard work, and 
Sonya has been training for a while,” Kirk 
said. “We teach the instructors how to 
teach and make sure they have the skills 
and knowledge to do it.” 

Cypress has lived off the reservation 
since she was 9 years old, when her family 
moved to Washington, D.C. She has also 
worked at the Ah-Tah-Thi-Ki Museum, 
which was founded by her father. She has 
two children, Aaron, 20, and Rebecca, 15, 
who are both involved in Krav Maga. 

Cypress’ goal is to have her own 
space for classes and seminars. 

“I like teaching Krav,” Cypress said. 
“Hand-to-hand combat and weapons 
training is a family thing; we all do it.” 



Beverly Bidney 

SPD officer Christina Swindler uses her knee on the faux opponent during the Krav Maga class. 


Ahfachkee basketball season ends 
with hope for next year 



Beverly Bidney 

Sonya Cypress. 
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Brighton youth get inspiration from Native American athletes 




Ryan Watson 

The Pemayetv Emahakv Charter School girls’ basketball team poses during an outing 
to Tampa to watch the University of South Florida take on the University of Louisville. 


Ryan Watson 

Native American sisters Shoni and Jude Schimmel, both members of the Louisville 
women’s basketball team, play during the Jan. 30 game against the University of South 
Florida. Charter School students trekked to Tampa to watch them play. 


Ryan Watson 

Charter School basketball players get inspiration from Native 
American sisters and basketball stars Shoni and Jude Schimmel. 



Lucan Frank tries to kick the ball as coach Hector Casallas watches. 
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Zaiden Frank is about to spring up for a shot at the basket. 


Coach Miguel Rozas helps Taven Edwards learn to shoot. 


Beverly Bidney 
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Andre Jumper participates in the Sweet Rebound basketball clinic. Alex Rodriguez takes off running after hitting the ball. Logan Wilcox plays on the soccer field. 



JUDITH A. HOMKO 

Marital & Family Law 



Divorce 
Modifications 
Appeals 
Child Support 


Alimony 

Prenuptial Agreements 
Paternity Issues 
Domestic Violence 


(954) 525-0651 | (954) 525-1898 Fax 

320 S.E. 9th Street, Ft. Lauderdale, FL 33316 


Dr. Brian C. Rush 

Chiropractic Physician 
Successfully fteating... 

• Neck Pain 

• Lower Back Plain 

• Headaches « 

• Leg & Arm Pain % 

• Joint Pain 

• Muscle Pain 

• Auto Accident Plain 

We accept your insurance plan, PPO's, 
POS, Medicare, Auto Insurance. 



free SPINAL EXAM 

* & CONSULTATION 4 

TO ALL TRIBAL CITIZENS 
AND EMPLOYEES 

^ ($150 Value) 


Dr. Rush Can Help You! 

Dr. Brian C. Rush 
Chiropractic Physician 
10830 Pines Blvd. * Pembroke Pines 
(954) 432-5006 

(Located nexl to Bally Gym in the Bahama Breeze plazaj 


THE PATIENT AND ANY OTHER PERSON RESPONSIBLE fOR PAYMENT HAS A RIGHT TO REFUSE TO RAY, CANCEL PAYMENT, OH BE REIMBURSED TOR PAYMENT FQH ANY OTHEH SERVICE, EXAMINATION, 

OH TREATMENT THAT IS PERFORMED AS A RESULT OF AND WITHIN 72 HOURS OF RESPONDING TO THE ADVERTISEMENT FOR THE FREE. DISCOUNTED FEE- OR REDUCED FEE SERVICE, EXAMINATION. OR TREATMENT 
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Youth tear up the court at basketball tourney in Hollywood 


BY BEVERLY BIDNEY 
Staff Reporter 


HOLLYWOOD — Basketball-loving 
youth came from all reservations to compete 
in the Youth Basketball Tournament from 
Feb. 1-2 at the Hollywood Gym. Boys 
and girls on 17 teams competed in the 10 
and under, middle school and high school 
categories. 

“It’s basketball season and we just 
wanted to do something for the kids,” said 
Ashley Wilcox, Hollywood Recreation aide. 

The double-elimination tournament 
gave the losing teams a chance to get back 
into the competition. 

Younger teams played late into the 
night on Friday, while high school girls’ and 
boys’ teams played all day Saturday; the 
boys’ final ended at nearly 1 a.m. 

Participating teams were: 

Ten and under: Little Hollywood 
Stars, Big Cypress, Hollywood Bailers and 
Brighton. Brighton defeated Hollywood 
Bailers 29-15 in the final. 

Middle school: Rez Bailers, Brighton 
Boys and All Mixed Up. Brighton Boys 
defeated Rez Bailers 46-39 in the final. 

High school girls: Around the Way, 
Trail’s Finest and Big Cypress. Around the 
Way defeated Trail’s Finest 53-47 in the 
final. 

High school boys: Hollywood Boys, 
Team Chobee, Trail’s Finest, J.U.S. (Just 
Us Seminoles), Team O, Immokalee and 
Bloodline. Team O defeated J.U.S. 51-45 in 
the final. 



Beverly Bidney 

Phillip Jones, from J.U.S., and Devon Osceola, of Trail’s Finest, jump 
for the ball. 



Beverly Bidney Beverly Bidney 

Annie Osceola, of Trail’s Finest high school girls’ team, dribbles A Team Chobee high school boys’ team player tries to make 
down the court with an Around the Way defender close behind, his way to the net. 



Players from J.U.S. and Trail’s Finest scramble for the ball. 


Beverly Bidney 
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Shae Pierce sets up a shot during the Youth Basketball Tournament. Malari Baker, of Big Cypress, dribbles down the court pursued by members of Trail’s Finest. Joshua Madrigal, of Team Chobee, goes up for 

a shot surrounded by Hollywood Boys players. 


Senior basketball players honored with gifts, applause, appreciation 



Eileen Soler 


Eileen Soler 


Eileen Soler 


Danni Jae Tommie, the only senior on the Ahfachkee Lady Warriors varsity basketball team, is 
flanked during a senior ceremony by athletic director Danielle Jumper-Frye and coach Kristin 
Stoots. Cheers and tears filled a 30-minute break between the girls’ and boys’ high school varsity 
basketball games on Jan. 25 when Ahfachkee School’s senior basketball players were honored. 


Tylor Tigertail is awarded a team basketball by coach Cicero Osceola and athletic program director Betty Tigertail gets a loving hug from her 
Danielle Jumper-Frye during the ceremony. grandson Tylor Tigertail, the only senior on the 

Ahfachkee Warriors varsity basketball team. 
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VEHICLES FOR SALE 


LAST SIX OF 
VIN# 

YEAR 

MAKE 

MODEL 

MILEAGE 

STARTING BID 
PRICE 

A82219 

2007 

FORD 

FI 50 XLT (4WD) 

114,676 

$12,035.00 

A82221 

2007 

FORD 

FI 50 XLT (4WD) 

115,760 

$12,035.00 

A82211 

2007 

FORD 

FI 50 XLT (4WD) 

118,817 

$11,432.50 

B78821 

2006 

FORD 

FI 50 XLT (4WD) 

130,828 

$9,806.50 

A82203 

2007 

FORD 

FI 50 XLT (4WD) 

168,525 

$9,260.00 

B17917 

2006 

FORD 

FI 50 XLT (4WD) 

163,196 

$8,272.75 

D98070 

2006 

FORD 

FI 50 XLT (4WD) 

152,036 

$8,227.75 

B17913 

2006 

FORD 

FI 50 XLT (4WD) 

151,425 

$7,302.25 

B74849 

2002 

FORD 

FI 50 KING RANCH (2WD) 

161,157 

$4,734.75 

216507 

2003 

FORD 

CROWN VICTORIA 

62,917 

$4,119.00 

B70818 

2005 

FORD 

EXPLORER XLS (4WD) 

111,624 

$3,500.75 

133094 

2005 

FORD 

TAURUS SE 

116,769 

$2,754.50 


For more Information please contact Richard Chin 954-966-6300 ext.11216 
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Charter School basketball teams finish successful seasons 


BY ANDREA HOLATA 
Staff Reporter 

BRIGHTON — The Pemayetv 
Emahakv Charter School (PECS) basketball 
season came to an end on Jan. 17 at the 
Brighton Gymnasium. 

Both the boys’ and girls’ basketball 
teams played against Yearling Middle 
School at home to complete the season. 

The PECS girls’ basketball team closed 
the season with an astounding 15-0 record, 
while the boys’ basketball team finished 
their season with a strong 12-3 record. 

Lady Seminoles finish season undefeated 

With losing only a couple games last 
year by a few points, including losses to 
Sebastian and Yearling middle schools by 
two points each, the Lady Seminoles head 
coach Tim Thomas said he knew the girls 
could go undefeated if they worked on a 
few things. 

“I know we had a couple of games slip 
away at the free-throw line,” Thomas said. 
“(This year) we basically just worked on 
free throws a lot at practice, and we worked 
on pressing to get turnovers to get easier 
baskets.” 

Thomas said their team motto was 
simple: “Go Hard.” 

“If we go hard, make turnovers and 
easy baskets, we can be successful,” he said. 

The only obstacle in the Lady 
Seminoles’ schedule that could have kept 
them from going undefeated was the game 


on Nov. 29 against Ahfachkee. 

“Ahfachkee was one of the games that I 
was worried about (because) we were going 
to be playing 8-minute quarters and playing 
high school girls when we were used to 
playing 6 minutes,” Thomas said. 

However, with the help of leading 
player Shae Pierce and the team’s 
determination, the length of the game and 
the age of their opponents proved irrelevant. 
The Lady Seminoles won 55-45. 

The rest of the 2012-2013 season 
showed the skills and athleticism of the 
Lady Seminoles by defeating teams by as 
much as 30 points or more, including West 
Glades (44-7), Clewiston (46-9), Glades 
Day (44-12), Osceola Middle (48-9) and 
Yearling Middle (55-18). 

Seminoles boys 9 team hold the winning 
record for PECS 

Lor PECS boys’ basketball head coach 
Ryan Tedders, this year has been the most 
rewarding. 

With a final record of 12-3, the 2012- 
2013 PECS boys’ basketball team holds 
the best school record to date. Tedders 
contributes the successful season to the 
team’s athleticism and ability to work 
together. 

“We had a good group of athletes. We 
were able to work hard and work together,” 
Tedders said. “In the past, I wasn’t able to 
sub as much.” 

Despite losing their first game of the 
season against Yearling Middle School, the 


boys quickly regrouped, winning their next 
six games starting with the win against Lake 
Placid (35-28) on Nov. 26. 

The boys’ second loss of the season 
came on Dec. 12 against Osceola Middle 
with a score of 29-36. 

“It was just an off night for the team as 
a whole, and Osceola came ready to play, 
Tedders said. “It was a game we shouldn’t 
have lost.” 

The Seminoles finished the second 
half of the season at home with a 4-1 
record, including wins against Clewiston, 
Ahfachkee, Glades Day and Osceola 
Middle. 

“The second time when Osceola came 
to our gym, we stepped it up winning 49- 
19,” Tedders said. 

He attributes the win to the tremendous 
amount of teamwork and effort put forth by 
the team. 

“They were more focused and 
determined,” he said. 

Lor Tedders, the most memorable 
games were played against Ahfachkee. 

“They are really physical and an 
impressive team,” he said. “They fought us 
all the way to the end and you could see the 
effort on the court going back and forth.” 

Although the team lost their last home 
game to Yearling Middle School, they 
showed improvement from the first game 
played against them. 

“It means a lot to me to work with 
them throughout the season and to see their 



Andrea Holata 

Lucas Osceola aims for a 2-pointer against Yearling Middle School in November. 


improvement and success,” Tedders said. Drayton Billie, Robert Pudge and Kelton 
“It will be fun to watch them play again Smedley, PECS’ basketball team still holds 
next year.” a strong five, including Lucas Osceola, 

Even though this will be the last year Sean Osceola, Logan Ortiz, Cyrus Smedley 
for Demetrius Clark, Trevor Thomas, and Richard Harris. 



Andrea Holata 


Andrea Holata 


Andrea Holata 


Shae Pierce attempts a block against Yearling Middle School during the Charter School players go for the rebound, 
first game of the season. 


The PECS girls’ basketball team close their season with a 15-0 record. 
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Cattlewomen 
forge ahead, 
organized and 
determined 

BY EILEEN SOLER 
Staff Reporter 

One by one, the cattle from Shule 
Jones’ pasture on the Brighton Reservation 
were led into headgates where they stood 
motionless from the neck down for annual 
inoculations, physical checkups and 
tagging. 

The cattle were testy while a team of 
cowhands and a veterinarian pricked and 
prodded them, tagged and notch-branded 
their ears and shot milky white medicine 
into their mouths. 

Every human cleared the way when 
bucking bovines, hooves flying, charged 
head first out of the chute back to freedom. 

It’s a messy process: Cattle slobber 
flew everywhere, there was blood and, at 
the end of the day, the workers were baked 
in sweat and dirt. 

At the helm were a handful of women 
from the 2-year-old Florida Seminole 
Cattlewomen’s Association who welcomed 
the hard work on the pasture that Jones, 83, 
has held in her family for four generations. 

Melissa Gopher used an electronic wand 
to gather data from implanted microchips. 
She also administered tags. Lonnie Gore 
tracked procedures on a clipboard. The 
group’s president, Emma Jane Urbina, 
transmitted data into a computer program 
that details the lives of every cow, bull and 
calf. 

“It’s up to the younger daughters now,” 
said Happy Jones, 86, sister-in-law to Shule 
Jones and owner of her own cattle herd, also 
on the Brighton Reservation. 

The elder women, the oldest among 
female cattle owners Tribalwide, were 
young when the Seminoles first took 
possession of 547 head of Hereford cattle 
from the U.S. government in the mid- 1930s. 

♦ See CATTLEWOMEN on page 12A 


Annual Shootout celebrates Seminole victory 



Moses Jumper Jr., as the great Seminole medicine chief and war chief Abiaka, and his grandson Andre Jumper lead a charge against the U.S. during the Big Cypress Shootout. 


Eileen Soler 


Agnes Motlow, 
Jean Fontana 
celebrate 40 years 
as employees 

BY BEVERLY BIDNEY 
Staff Reporter 

HOLLYWOOD — Agnes Motlow 
and Jean Fontana remember when there 
were only about 40 employees working for 
the Seminole Tribe. Today there are about 
17,000. 

Both women witnessed enormous 
change in their 40 years as Tribal 
employees, and both have learned to adapt 
to the changes gracefully. 

“Maybe a handful of people have been 
here that long,” said Motlow, executive 
assistant to Tribe General Counsel Jim 
Shore. “There were so few employees, 
everyone knew each other.” 

“You had to be a jack of all trades,” 
added Fontana, program director of 
Risk Management and Self-Insurance. 
“Whatever there was to be done, and if 
you were standing next to the person who 
needed it, you got the job.” 

Motlow was a young mother in 1973 
when she took a job in the Tribe’s Mental 
Health Department as a peer counselor. 
During those early days, the Tribe did not 
have any emergency medical technicians, 
so Motlow was sent to an EMT class with 
instructors from Miami-Dade County. She 
got certified and moved to Big Cypress to 
help establish emergency medical services 
in Big Cypress and Brighton. 

“I ordered ambulances and supplies 
for the reservations and hired EMTs,” 
Motlow said. “We had four on each 
reservation and they were available 24/7. 
The nearest hospitals were in Clewiston and 
Okeechobee, but we also drove patients to 
Hollywood. We stayed with the patients and 
then took them back to the rez.” 

Later, they had use of helicopters to 
transport patients. 

“We were taught how to handle the 
patients and what to do,” Motlow said. “It 
was a slow bubble helicopter and took 40 
minutes to get to the hospital.” 

+ See 40 YEARS on page 8A 


BY EILEEN SOLER 
Staff Reporter 

BIG CYPRESS —Duane “Handlebar” 
Decker was given important instructions 
before heading into a field dressed in 1837 
militia garb to reenact a bloody United 
States versus Seminole battle at the Big 
Cypress Reservation. 

“They told me to go out there, act 
like I’m scared and make sure I die,” said 
Decker, of Apopka, playing the U.S. side 
at the 16th annual Big Cypress Shootout - 
Second Seminole War Reenactment. 

Die, indeed. It’s a matter of historic 
accuracy. 

The March 1-3 event - with authentic 
U.S. and Native American camps, weaponry, 
clothing and the battle reenactment - had to 


conclude correctly, said Moses Jumper Jr., 
on horseback as a Seminole warrior. 

“What you will see is not John Wayne 
killing hundreds of Indians and then riding 
off in victory. This is our story and it is the 
truth,” Jumper said to hundreds gathered 
on a grassy hill overlooking the battlefield. 
“We are the Unconquered.” 

Flanked by his son, Moses Jumper 
III, and grandson, Andre Jumper, 18, 
Jumper rode into battle as Abiaka, the great 
medicine man and war chief the Americans 
named Sam Jones. 

“We came this far south in the River 
of Grass. We were pursued by the United 
States and told we were not allowed to stay. 
But we did not go to the Trail of Tears. We 
stayed and we fought until the last blood 
was spilled,” Jumper said. 


Fighting alongside the Seminoles were 
African-American freed and escaped slaves 
who had assimilated into Native American 
ways. Jumper called them “our black 
brothers.” 

Gunfire and cannon blasts filled the 
air with booms and smoke. Americans, as 
an expeditionary force complete with land 
surveyors, were shot down in one of many 
skirmishes that would lead to Seminole 
freedom. 

About 1,500 Boy Scouts and Girl 
Scouts, plus troop leaders and families, 
packed the spectator area. History buffs 
and photographers jostled for better views. 
Many in the crowd had camped out on the 
reservation for the three-day event. 

Mike Law, of Lake Worth, attended 
with his wife, Kathy, son, Alex, 6, and 


daughter, Elisabeth, 2. For the Law family, 
the event was about education. 

“We had a good idea of how the 
reenactment would end. Getting to see 
our history happen is getting to know our 
country a little better,” Law said. 

For Mark Lynch, of Miami, it was a 
powerful reminder. 

“The Indian people were screwed over 
by the government. They took the brunt 
of racism with the biggest screwing in the 
world - at least in the United States,” he 
said. 

Jumper said the land on which the 
battle was relived was the site of an actual 
skirmish led by Abiaka. 

+ See SHOOTOUT on page 9A 


Brighton Field Day: From simple beginnings, a ‘diamond’ emerges 



Eileen Soler 

Victoria Osceola displays her hand-crafted beadwork jewelry during Brighton Field Day. 


BY EILEEN SOLER 
Staff Reporter 

BRIGHTON — Thousands turned out 
to celebrate the rich culture of the Seminole 
Tribe during the 75th annual Brighton Field 
Day Feb. 15-17. 

“This is a great time for us - a diamond 
jubilee,” Stanlo Johns told a packed house at 
the Fred Smith Rodeo Arena amphitheater 
during the opening parade on day two. 

“Just think that so many years ago no 
one wanted this land, so the government 
said, ‘Give it to the Indians.’ We made this 
34,000 acres what it is today. Otherwise it 
would still be swamp water,” said Johns 
who has been the event’s emcee for 45 of 
the past 75 years. 

Now, 385 families call Brighton 
home, Johns said. And Brighton Preschool, 
established in 1965, boasts several 
generations of teachers who were once 
students there, he added. 

Brighton Councilman Andrew J. 
Bowers Jr., recalled his first Field Day 
during the late 1950s, when participants 
were primarily Tribal members. 

“It was simple then. People were 
in foot races, pole jump and high jump 
contests, but not in a competitive way,” he 
said. “You had baby contests and clothing 
contests. No one registered. They showed 
up in their best clothes anyway.” 

Prizes were also simple: a bag of horse 
feed for men; a bag of flour or sugar for 


women. 

“Those were the finer days. It’s 
something we’ve lost - simpler times and 
simpler principals,” Councilman Bowers 
said. “Today we don’t seem to do anything 
without the almighty dollar.” 

Chairman James E. Billie said the first 
Field Day was organized by early leaders 
to bring Seminoles from all over to one 
location to meet with government leaders 
and to discuss the official formation of the 
Tribe. 

Chairman Billie’s first Field Day 
memory is of pie. 

“I was about 6 years old, and I loved 
the pie-eating contests. Back then, we 
didn’t care if we won anything, we just 
wanted pie,” he said. “We were humbler 
then. We couldn’t afford much more than 
that.” 

Lifelong resident Sandy Billie said his 
earliest memories of Brighton Field Day 
take him back to being a carefree 8 -year- 
old, but he admits he only became active in 
cultural competition in his 40s. This year, 
Billie won first place among peers in the 
men’s clothing contest. He sported hunting 
clothes and a felt cap topped with a white 
feather plucked from an egret. 

“When I was a kid, Field Days were 
about running wild and barefoot. Now that 
I am a grandfather, I realize it was always 
about the culture,” he said. 

+ See FIELD DAY on page 7A 
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Editorial 


Little boy grows up to be 
a man of culture 


Is the next generation 
ready to lead? 


• James E. Billie 

A round 1982 or 1983, myself and several 
young men were wanting the world to 
know that Seminole Indians are still 
alive with their native tongue, their culture and their 
dances. And we are still thriving. One of the things 
we thought we could do to ensure that the Seminoles 
continued to enjoy their culture was during the Green 
Corn Celebration, about May 1982 or ’83. 

I had been Chairman about two or three years 
at that time. We decided to go to a place called Hi- 
lo-la, the old Green Corn Dance grounds north of 
Okeechobee Lake near Fort Drum, to erect chickee 
huts so our fellow Tribal members could spend four 
days there with some comfort. Usually, we would all 
go there and some of us had chickee huts and others 
had canvas-topped quick shelters that they stayed in. 
After four days, when we finished our Green Corn 
celebration, we would leave. And on this particular 
occasion, we had finished our chickee huts, and we 
were getting ready for the Tribal members to start 
arriving to begin the celebration. 

As usual, days before the ceremonies began, 
an independent Seminole named Bobby Billie 
and his family were the nucleus of supervising or 
maintaining the medicine bundles there. It was 
during this period, before the real ceremonies began, 
that we were out there practicing dancing. We were 
doing some fun dances, “crazy dances” as they were 
called. And as we were doing that, here comes a little 
boy, maybe 5 or 6 years old. His father brought him 
on out and said, “This little boy is going to lead us. 
We want him to lead us in one of the dances.” 

And naturally it was exciting to see that little 
boy walk right out there with confidence as if he 
knew what the heck he was doing. We all watched 
him, surprised. Danny Tommie was there, Jeremiah 
Hall was there, Fred Hall, Johnny Hall, they were 
the crew building the chickees at the time. And there 
were other men. 

And, sure enough, he gave the beginning yell to 
start the dance. When he did that, man, we all ran out 
there, got behind him, and as he sang out each verse 
we would echo back. I thought this was an exciting 
moment, not fully realizing the magnitude of the 
event to that child. 

Every year after that, someone would always 
bring a little child out there to just do the dance. I 
believe the family wants to show that, at home, they 


TALLAHASSEE — James Joseph Richardson, 
the migrant fruit-picker who was put on Death Row 
and 2 1 years later exonerated for the murder of his 
seven children, takes his fight for compensation to 
the Florida Legislature this session. 

He has been seeking reparation for the wrongful 
arrest and conviction since 1989, when a Seminole 
Tribune investigation led then-Gov. Bob Martinez to 
assign a special prosecutor to look into charges that 
Richardson was railroaded. 

That prosecutor, Miami-Dade State Attorney 
Janet Reno, conducted an extensive investigation 
that resulted in a nolle prosse of the charges, a legal 
maneuver that immediately wiped the episode from 
Richardson’s record and restored all his rights. 

“He should never have been charged,” Reno 
concluded at the time, in a decision that was 
heavily criticized in rural DeSoto County. It was 
in Arcadia, the county seat, where Richardson’s 
children collapsed on Oct. 25, 1967, four in nearby 
elementary school classrooms and three at home with 
a babysitter. The story led CBS News that evening 
and brought in reporters from around the world. 

Autopsies found the children had eaten a 
breakfast of head cheese laced with the deadly 
insecticide parathion. Richardson and his wife, 
Annie Mae, were miles away at the time, picking 
fruit. The babysitter, Betsy Reese, had prepared and 
served the children breakfast, but was never charged. 
Then- Sheriff Frank Cline and the late State Attorney 
Frank Schaub put together a case that accused 
Richardson of killing his children to collect money 
from an insurance policy he had just purchased. 

The fact that Richardson actually did not have 
insurance was suppressed from both the grand jury 
and the trial jury; a deposition given by the local 
insurance man was hidden, among other exculpatory 
documents, in an assistant prosecutor’s desk until the 
late ’80s when The Tribune investigation revealed its 
existence. Richardson had been moved off Death 
Row in 1972 during a period when the state banned 
capital punishment. 

He was denied parole several times - at hearings 
attended by Schaub personally - for lack of remorse. 
“How am I supposed to have remorse for something 
I didn’t do?” Richardson said. “I don’t know how to 
do that.” 


are teaching their children 
the Green Com Dance songs. 

Years have passed and 
I’ve watched this young 
man grow from little boy 
to manhood. As time went 
along, the proud father 
passed away. But his mother 
still works with the Tribe, 
teaching language. The little 
boy that bravely ran out and 
led us men in the Dance of 
the Green Com is today approximately 35 years old. 
Time has gone by pretty quickly. 

The way his father and mother probably 
perceived it, this young man has gone through his 
trials and tribulations, he has faced whatever might 
come that he had to face between the time he was 5 
years old and 35 years old. He has now grown to a 
mature man and, as his father may have hoped, works 
for the Seminole Tribe, trying his best to influence 
the younger generation to maintain their culture. 

It was interesting to sit and talk to this guy who 
I had seen grow up from a little child to a full-grown 
man, a Tribal member very concerned about his 
Tribal culture and our Tribal language. I could see he 
was maintaining the lessons of many years ago that 
he was taught by the elders. 

I, personally, do what I can to pass on the 
songs, and whatever little I know about the dances, 
the medicines. I try to pass these things on to my 
younger generation while they are still young. I plant 
the seed so, as they grow older, they may use it or 
they’ll have knowledge of our Tribe. Miccosukees 
and Muscogees are very different from other Tribes 
and that distinction needs to be passed on to our 
children. 

Back to the young man who is now 35 years 
old: I could see that he is sincerely interested in 
maintaining his culture. I think his father would be 
proud of him. I know his mother is. It’s not an easy 
role to try and maintain a culture and preserve your 
native tongue. It’s got to be spoken, it’s got to be 
taught, it’s got to be spoken about. You got to live it, 
you got to breathe it. 

So I hope other people are doing the same. 

Hats off to Lewis Gopher. Keep it going. 

Sho-naa-bish. 

James E. Billie is Chairman of the Seminole 
Tribe of Florida. 


Because The Seminole Tribune came out only 
twice a month, The Miami Herald published the 
daily stories, as the case began to quickly unravel. 
The coverage culminated in a Dec. 11, 1988 Herald 
Tropic magazine issue titled Poisoned Justice. The 
reporters took their findings to Tallahassee and 
personally delivered them to Gov. Martinez. 

After a historic, day-long court hearing in 
Arcadia - pitting Reno (who would later become 
U.S. Attorney General under President Bill Clinton) 
against Schaub, a 30-year veteran and one of 
Florida’s most formidable state attorneys - Circuit 
Judge Clifton Kelly released Richardson. Twenty- 
three years later, Kelly’s son, Lakeland attorney Jim 
Kelly, remembered that day, April 25, 1989: “It was 
the single-most dramatic day I have ever seen in any 
courtroom, anywhere, anytime. You could literally 
cut the air in that old courtroom with a knife.” 

Following his release, numerous efforts to gain 
compensation for Richardson were fought bitterly 
by Desoto County lawmen, bristling at sworn 
accusations from witnesses who said they had been 
beaten by police into testifying against Richardson. 
Those depositions included one by a former sheriff’s 
deputy who admitted, matter-of-factly, to both 
The Tribune and the Florida Department of Law 
Enforcement that he beat several witnesses “because 
the sheriff told me to.” 

“This is very much like Pitts and Lee, for me,” 
said Florida Sen. Geraldine Thompson, D-Orlando, 
who filed the original bill - SB 194, “Relief of 
James Joseph Richardson by the Department of 
Corrections.” She was referring to Wilbert Lee and 
Freddie Pitts, who were convicted in 1963 by an all- 
white jury of killing two gas station attendants in 
Port St. Joe. They spent nine years on Death Row 
until proof of forced confessions and suppressed 
evidence led then-Gov. Reubin Askew to pardon the 
pair in 1975. The case was compounded by a 23- 
year, racially charged political battle to clear their 
names and obtain compensation (which they finally 
received - $500,000 each - in 1998). 

“I think that African-Americans, more so than 
other people, tend to be victims of this kind of rush 
to judgment,” Thompson said. “So I heard about 
it and decided that I would file a claims bill. I’m 
known as a legislator that champions the underdog. 
I hate injustice.” 

+ See RICHARDSON on page 8A 


• Tony Sanchez Jr. 

H ow does the Seminole Tribe of Florida want 
to position itself for the future? To answer 
that question requires a change in our thought 
process, a change in the culture of how our business is 
viewed. Yes, even the Seminole Tribe needs to be asking 
itself, “What is it that we are ultimately striving to be?” 
with an understanding that the answer will require an 
investment, not only in terms of the financial but also in 
terms of human resources. 

And, hopefully, when we are talking about the 
human resources end of it, we are talking about hiring 
Tribal members to fill important positions. We need to 
seriously consider what we need to do, in a realistic 
time frame, to prepare our Tribal members to assume 
those key positions. Sure, we talk about it, but we don’t 
actively do anything to identify those individuals who 
have the aptitude or particular capability for the job. And 
once we identify those individuals, how to we go about 
creating those opportunities? 

I had a discussion with someone the other day 
centered around this thought: If we truly believe that the 
next generation are the next leaders, then what have we 
done to prepare them? 

The answer, of course, is a combination of things. 
What resources are we willing to allocate to identify 
and train those potential leaders? And once you train 
those individuals, how do you give them the necessary 
practical experience? How far are we willing to go? 
There are going to be mistakes along the way. That’s OK. 
You need to be able to make mistakes to gain experience. 
What sacrifices need to be made to ensure that the Tribe 
is always going to be around? 

Talk about mistakes: I made them. But I had to learn 
by doing it. I did not have a mentor. I was thrown into 
it. There is no reason for that sort of training anymore. 
Me, Larry Frank, Danny, Clarence - we were thrown 
into the deep end of the pool and told, “Hey, swim.” I 
don’t think we need to take that approach now because 
we are in a much different position. And we have greater 
opportunities. 

Now all of our young Tribal members - anyone who 
wants to get involved, who needs to be involved - have 
the opportunity to be involved. You don’t go to the beach 
and start off in the middle of the ocean. You walk in at the 
shore and you go out as far as you want to go. Before, we 
were dropped in the middle of the ocean and told, “Now 
find your way back.” 

I have heard over and over that the per capita takes 
away the motivation. First of all, look how we treat those 
who do want to do something. They are often not given 
an opportunity. We kill their desire. I think any time a 
Tribal member steps up and says I want to work, I want to 
learn, we should embrace them. And what we teach them 
is Business 101, which is coming in to work, putting in 
the time, making personal sacrifices. If we teach them 
those skills, that is going to help the Tribe in the long run. 

There are not enough positive role models, someone 
the young can relate to: Hey, Jimmy or Suzie, who are in 
my same age group, they are doing something good. If 
they can do it, I can do something good, too. The Tribe 
definitely has the resources to assist young individuals 
who are trying to find their way and give them the 
opportunity to get involved in something big. I think the 
Tribe should find a way to support them because when the 
time comes that you need to reach out to them, they are 
going to be your greatest advocates. They will be the role 
models you are looking for, not only due to their personal 
success, but the effect on other young Tribal members 
who want to know about their trials and tribulations and 
what they had to go through to be successful. That’s what 
the young Tribal members want to hear. 

The young Tribal members need to familiarize 
themselves with how the Tribe functions, the ways the 
Tribe interacts with other governmental agencies, the 
relationship with the state and federal agencies, the 
local and federal politics. I fear that not enough Tribal 
members know what is going on. 

I would propose a system where Tribal members 
are educated on what the Corporate Charter is, what 
the Constitution says, the National Indian Gaming 
Commission (NIGC) regulations, the Indian Gaming 
Regulatory Act (IGRA): Seminole Tribe 101. Before you 
can play the game, you need to know the rules. And the 
better understanding they have of those rules, the better 
they can play the game. 

I’m not talking about just reading these documents. 
It has to be more than that. You must have a working 
knowledge of it. Not that I am looking for the next 
attorney, but if these individuals are becoming the next 
leaders, they have to understand. 

When we say sovereignty, what does that mean? A 
leader should know the answer to that. 

I remember when I became the Gaming Commission 
Director. The first thing I did was a quick study on 
the NIGC regulations and IGRA. I went through a 
certification process before I could effectively perform 
my duties. Back then, I had to go beyond our reservation 
boundaries to learn all that. Today we should be able to 
provide that training right here in our own setting. In this 
way, I think our kids will have a much better chance to 
really grasp the issue being taught. 

Back when I was in college, you could count on one 
hand the number of Seminoles who were in school. Today, 
we have many students seeking degrees all over the place. 


We have to recruit these students, 
just like any other business, and 
provide them opportunities. If a 
young Seminole graduates from 
college, returns to the Tribe and is 
ignored, what message does that 
send out to the others? 

What I am hoping for is that 
through leadership training, they 
are going to be exposed to not 
only the rules and policies of the 
Seminole Tribe but also how to 
conduct themselves when they are being interviewed, 
how to work in team situations, self-discipline, body 
language, how to give an interview with the media, how 
to read a financial statement, what they can say and what 
they can’t say - the skills they have to master in order to 
be effective leaders. The more time you can put someone 
in those situations, the more confidence you have that it 
will become second nature to them. 

This is education. We have to educate because at the 
end of the day, the goal is to have Tribal members in all 
the executive positions, through and through, not just at 
the Tribal office, but everywhere and everything that we 
touch from Tribal government to Tribal enterprises. 

Tribal members need to be in those key positions. 

We need leadership training. The reality is: I won’t 
be around forever. And neither will the current elected 
officials. So we need to ask ourselves: Is our next 
generation ready to lead? If the answer is YES, I want 
someone to tell me exactly what we have done to prepare 
the next generation. 

If you ask me, the answer is NO. We have done 
nothing. This is not something that can just be developed 
overnight. This must be developed with a long-range goal, 
something that will continue to change over time because 
our society is going to change, our whole environment is 
going to change and this leadership program will have 
to adapt to that. We should be willing to do whatever it 
takes to prepare the next generation. 

If you are the next generation and you want to learn, 
call me. Right now. The first thing I will do, if someone 
comes to me like that, is ask, “Have you read the Tribal 
Constitution? Here, and don’t just read it. Learn it.” It 
would be very interesting to develop some sort of an 
exam on the Constitution. Everyone should take it, even 
us leaders who are already in office. 

Just like when you go to get your driver’s license, 
you can read the manual from cover to cover, but how 
do you prove to the state that you know what is in there? 
You take a test. This should be no different. When I 
was Immokalee General Manager dealing with the Title 
31 Bank Secrecy Act - every year, anybody who had 
anything to do with the financials, who handled money 
in any capacity, we were all required to take an exam. 
Then here came Homeland Security, the Patriot Act, 
and we had to be familiar with those things. It is not 
only knowing what you know today. As our times and 
environment change, you have to keep up with new laws, 
new legislations, new rules. You just can’t take the test 
one time and say, “I know it.” 

Long before our kids graduate, they need to be in a 
program like this. We need to know who they are, what 
they can do. They need to know who we are and what 
we can do for them. Just as I was recruited by the late 
Cecil Johns, you can’t be afraid that the person you are 
recruiting may be replacing you. Hey, if that happens, 
you did your job. Can’t be afraid of that. 

What I am trying to do for all the Tribal members 
working under my umbrella: I hope they learn, in a short 
time, that first of all you have to come to work every day. 
The mindset of “I show up on Monday and then come 
back on Friday to pick up my paycheck” is gone. That 
culture does not exist today. 

We were hired to perform a job and we are going to 
do that job. We have to be ready to go to work each and 
every day. I had a meeting with every one of them. It 
was the first meeting some of them had had in 10 years. I 
told each person, here are my expectations and here’s the 
environment, and if you can’t meet those expectations 
and you want to leave, that is OK. No hard feelings. And 
some did leave. I felt like, well, those are the people who 
are not going to work out anyway. 

And so people working there today, they come in 
to work knowing what my expectations are. If I can’t 
get that point across and if we just take this laissez faire 
attitude, the nonchalant approach, that does not exist 
today in my office. I want to take that concept and expand 
it Tribalwide. 

Don’t get me wrong. There are disagreements. 
But disagreements are not a bad thing. A disagreement 
actually allows the administration to make good 
decisions. Healthy discussions don’t mean that we are 
attacking an individual or his/her ideas. It means we 
are discussing the concept and trying to weave through 
various issues to come to a real clear decision. 

I ask you: Is our next generation ready to lead? 

My answer is no. We have not done all we can do 
to prepare them. If I am wrong, please tell me, show me. 

Our business will take care of itself. How does the 
Seminole Tribe of Florida want to position itself for the 
future? How are we going to train the next generation of 
leaders? Where will we be in 20 years? 

Sho-naa-bish. 

Tony Sanchez Jr. is President of the Seminole Tribe 
of Florida, Inc. 


James Richardson seeks relief 
from Florida legislators 

BY PETER B. GALLAGHER 
Special Projects Reporter 
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Marlin Miller applauds when Frank J. Billie blows out the candles on his birthday cake. 


Frank J. Billie celebrates 90th birthday 


BY EILEEN SOLER 
Staff Reporter 

BIG CYPRESS — As birthdays go, 
Frank J. Billie celebrated yet another that 
loved ones predict will take the eldest male 
senior on the Big Cypress Reservation into 
his centennial - if he is not already there. 

“I’m happy to have made it to this year 
and I will be back next year,” Frank said in 
Mikasuki, to reassure nearly 75 loved ones 
gathered Feb. 28 at the Senior Center for 
his 90th birthday. 

With balloons, candles and two 
cakes that wished Frank a happy 9-0, 
the community celebrated his milestone - 
although no one really knows for sure, not 
even Frank, how old he truly is. 

When Frank was a boy, in the days 
when his mother and father, Margaret Huff 
Dixie and John Billie, fled from U.S. troops 
into the Everglades, he and his sister Alice 
were assigned birthdays of Jan. 1, 1925 and 
1923, respectively, by the government. 


Big Cypress Councilman Mondo Tiger 
and former Chairman Mitchell Cypress, 
who both credit Frank as the prominent 
father figure of their youth, said Alice is 
likely more than 100 years old already and 
that Frank is not far behind. 

But the recent party was not about 
numbers, said Lydia Cypress, Frank’s sister 
through Wind Clan lineage. 

“It’s to celebrate his entire life and 
more of it to come,” she said. 

Lydia Cypress laughed at a memory 
from her childhood, when she would trek 
down to Frank’s variety store, collect glass 
pop bottles and then cash them in to buy 
Kool-Aid. 

His nephew, Thomas Watts Billie, 
who is 72, said Frank was the family 
disciplinarian then, a fact that Mitchell 
Cypress, who admits to being trouble, 
remembered in detail. 

“He raised me and he disciplined 
me... and one day he got tired,” the former 
Chairman said. 


He said Frank chased him with a stick 
through the village, through an open field, 
slipped like he was sliding into first base, 
got up and kept coming. 

“He gave me a good whipping, but he 
gave me a home, a place to eat. . .we relied 
on him,” Mitchell Cypress said. “Anyone 
can father a child, but not everyone can be 
a dad.” 

Councilman Tiger said Frank, who 
also worked construction for the Bureau 
of Indian Affairs, was a “big influence” 
and the reason he became a certified grade 
operator, just like Frank. 

Councilman Tiger remembered a day 
a decade ago when he was driving from 
the Daytona 500 on Interstate 95, then 
got stuck behind a line of slow-moving 
traffic. Soon, he saw the holdup: It was 
Frank driving a tractor 45 miles per hour. 
Councilman Tiger called out to him - what 
was he doing driving a tractor so far away? 

♦ See FRANK J. BILLIE on page 6A 


Faithful gather to offer prayers 
for Tribal leaders, youth 


BY EILEEN SOLER 
Staff Reporter 

IMMOKALEE — Chaplain Dan 
Harris, of the Seminole Police and Fire 
departments, prepared a guest for what 
was about to happen at the Seminole 
Tribe of Florida’s 14th Intercessory Prayer 
Gathering. 

“Get ready to receive the Holy Spirit,” 
Harris said, as nearly 100 faithful flocked 
into Immokalee First Seminole Baptist 
Church Feb. 21. 

Pastors and ministers from eight 
churches Tribalwide, congregants, friends 
and family members turned out at the 
annual spiritual rally to pray for Tribal 
youth and leaders. 

The two-hour event was hosted by 
Pastor Josh Leadingfox of Immokalee First 
Seminole Baptist Church and led by Pastor 


Salaw Hummingbird from Big Cypress 
First Baptist Church. 

“We really need prayer in this day and 
time. And with prayer we need unity. We 
must be together and be strong,” the Rev. 
Hummingbird said before introducing the 
first of many musical offerings. 

Jonah Frank Cypress, of Big Cypress, 
kicked off the night of song-filled prayer 
with a rousing acoustic rendition of Worthy 
is the Lamb , followed by the sweet sounds 
of Amazing Grace. Members of Immokalee 
First Baptist Church choir, dubbed the 
Screaming Eagles, led congregants in the 
next several songs that included the soulful 
Emmanuel. 

First Indian Baptist Church of 
Brighton, with Pastor Matthew Tiger, 
performed Day by Day , then mesmerized 
the assembly by singing another hymn in 
Creek. 


“It means, no matter what comes and 
what will happen, we will continue on,” 
Pastor Tiger said. 

Pastor Paul Buster, of First Seminole 
Indian Baptist Church of Hollywood, 
accompanied The Gospel Train group in 
a lineup of hand-clapping, foot-tapping, 
southern gospel hymns. Native Voices, out 
of Brighton, performed songs in Creek. 

Pastor Leadingfox, who came to serve 
the Seminole Tribe just 18 months ago, 
said the annual service was established in 
2000 by then-Chairman Mitchell Cypress 
and Pastor Emeritus Wonder Johns, of the 
Brighton congregation. 

“They got together because they did 
not like the direction that the Tribe’s young 
people were going. On a weekly basis, they 
were burying young people who should 
not have died for another 50 or so years,” 
Pastor Leadingfox said. “Prayer is the best 
ammunition we have. We use it to pray for 
the future of our youth and for our adult 
leaders, that they meet their responsibility.” 

Big Cypress Councilman Mondo Tiger 
said he came “ready for the battlefield. I’m 
here to reload.” 

President Tony Sanchez Jr. and his 
brother, Immokalee Council Liaison Ralph 
Sanchez, joined Councilman Tiger before 
the altar where the assembly gathered 
around them, laying their hands upon them 
and praying for them. 

President Sanchez said he was humbled 
by the experience. He said it reminded him 
again that he owes his service to elders who 
helped raise him since he was “knee-high to 
a grasshopper,” and to all Tribal members. 

“It touched my heart,” President 
Sanchez said. “We’re human like everyone 
else so we need support when we are out 
there putting our lives aside. I was fortunate 
to be elected to do this job but not because 
I’m into titles - because it’s my time to give 
back.” 

Pastor Hummingbird reminded the 
congregation that without God, the path 
of the leadership could be harder than 
necessary. 

“Proverbs 16:9 says, ‘A man’s heart 
plans his way, but the Lord directs his 
steps,”’ he said. 



Eileen Soler 


President Tony Sanchez Jr., his brother, Immokalee Council Liaison Ralph Sanchez, and Big 
Cypress Councilman Mondo Tiger receive prayer from congregants during the 14th Intercessory 
Prayer Gathering on Feb. 21 at the Immokalee First Seminole Baptist Church. 


Family bonds through 
sweetgrass basketry 


BY BEVERLY BIDNEY 
Staff Reporter 

IMMOKALEE — Actor Kevin 
Costner has two, Dallas Cowboys owner 
Jerry Jones and comedian George Lopez 
each have one. Linda Beletso’s sweetgrass 
baskets are so fine, they can be found in the 
homes of the rich and famous. 

“My cousin went to a pow-wow in 
Orlando about 15 years ago,” said Beletso, 
of Immokalee. “I sent some baskets with 
him and Kevin Costner bought two. Richard 
Bowers gave Jerry Jones a basket last year 
and Paula Bowers Sanchez gave one to 
George Lopez at a golf tournament a few 
years ago. They are all over the world; I 
don’t know where they go.” 

Beletso’s baskets are also on display in 
the Chairman’s Office and at the Ah-Tah- 
Thi-Ki Museum, and are easily identifiable 
by the delicacy of the coils of sweetgrass 
used to make the basket. 

Basketry is a family affair for Beletso, 
who taught the craft to her daughter, 
Lorraine Posada, and her granddaughters, 
Lauren and Lindsey Posada. But making 
the iconic Seminole baskets isn’t as easy 
as picking up supplies at a local craft store. 
Sweetgrass must be found and harvested 
in the wild. Finding the sweetgrass, or 
Muhlenbergia filipes, is a challenging task. 

The slender grass doesn’t grow in 
clumps or in a large area. It is easiest to 
find in Immokalee, but it can be found in 
Brighton and around Okeechobee. The rainy 
season is the best time to find it, but the thin 
grass grows in individual strands among 
other foliage. About as thin as spaghetti, it 
is easy to overlook. 

As land gets cleared for farming, 
sweetgrass has become harder to find. It’s 
wild and cannot be cultivated; after a fire it 
grows back but once the land is cleared, the 


grass is gone for good. 

“When I learned to make baskets, they 
told me I need to learn to find my own 
grass,” said Beletso, who was taught when 
she was 22 years old. “You get one at a time. 
It can take all day.” 

Ethel Frank and Margaret Cypress 
taught her the craft. Later, Harriet Billie 
showed her how to make the handles. All 
three women have passed away, but their 
legacy continues in Beletso’s hands. 

“I was always interested in baskets,” 
Beletso said. “I had a hard time learning 
because I’m left-handed and they were 
right-handed. I had to figure out how to do 
it.” 

Lorraine Posada is right-handed, but 
she learned how to make the baskets from 
her left-handed mother. 

“I learned to do it backwards,” said 
Posada, who has been making baskets since 
she was 18. “I can’t do it right-handed. 
Usually the dominant hand stitches and the 
other hand shapes the grass.” 

The Posada girls both create their own 
crafts. Lauren, 14, prefers beadwork and 
Lindsey, 11, enjoys making baskets. The 
entire family entered items in the Seminole 
Tribal Fair arts contest this year. Beletso 
and Posada each won first place in their 
age categories, 55 and up and 18 to 36, 
respectively. 

Last year, Lindsey won first place in 
her age group but didn’t enter a basket this 
year. 

“I said I’d retire when Lorraine won 
first place,” Beletso said. “Then I said I’d 
retire when my granddaughter won first 
place. She did last year, but I’m still doing it. 
I don’t think I’ll ever stop making baskets.” 

“It’s hard to put it down,” Posada said. 
“Starting a basket is the hardest part, but 
once you do, you don’t want to put it down.” 

♦ See BASKET MAKING on page 6A 



Beverly Bidney 

Mother and daughter Linda Beletso and Lorraine Posada work on their baskets in Posada’s dining 
room. Beletso taught her daughter and granddaughters the craft. 


Despite chill, Chalo Nitka 
draws enthusiastic crowd 


BY BEVERLY BIDNEY 
Staff Reporter 

MOORE HAVEN — The Seminole 
Tribe has been an important participant in 
the annual Chalo Nitka Festival in Moore 
Haven since it began in 1948 to celebrate 
the paving of what was then Main Street, 
and they were out in force March 2 at this 
year’s festivities. 

A quintessential small-town 
celebration, Chalo Nitka - which means 
“Big Bass” in Creek - opened with a parade 
led by Hollywood resident Mingo Jones 
on horseback, followed by Moore Haven 
officials and Tribal leaders and royalty. 

“It’s an opportunity for Glades County 
folks, including the Tribe, to get together, 
have fun and meet old friends,” said 
Brighton Councilman Andrew J. Bowers Jr. 
“It’s a fun day for everyone and I’m glad to 
be part of it.” 

The newly crowned Little Miss and 
Little Mr. Seminole sat on the back of a 
convertible and waved to the crowd like 
pros - after all, it was their second parade. 

“My hand got tired,” said Little Mr. 
Seminole Choviohoya Weimann, 5. 

“I was excited,” added Little Miss 
Seminole Sarafina Billie, 6. “Everybody 
waved back.” 

The festival included traditional 
Seminole clothing contests, arts and crafts, 
a cooking chickee where women prepared 
frybread and roasted garfish and an alligator 
wrestling show. 

There was a midway with carnival 
games and rides. Food vendors offered 
everything from Indian tacos to barbecue 
dinners, caramel apples, com dogs and 
cotton candy. 

The brisk early morning weather forced 


families to bundle together under blankets 
while watching the parade. Along the 
parade route, a hand-cart vendor made his 
way down the road, but there were no takers 
for his frozen treats. By the time the parade 
was over, the temperature rose enough for 
people shed their heavy outerwear. 

Entertainment was continuous on 
the stage in Chalo Nitka Park. After the 
doggers and alligator cleared the stage, 
the Tribe held a clothing contest. All ages 
competed; babies and toddlers endured it, 
while adults relished the experience. The 
intricate patchwork outfits won crowd 
approval, judging from the applause. 


♦ See more CHALO NITKA photos on page 8A 



Beverly Bidney 

Mingo Jones, of Hollywood, leads the parade 
down Avenue J in Moore Haven. 
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Business profile: 
J-Cross Roping Cattle LLC 



Eileen Soler 

Environmental Protection specialist Elizabeth Letts sets the location of a melaleuca tree 
sapling on a GPS device. The sapling will be removed as soon as possible. 

At Big Cypress, invasive 
species on eviction list 

BY EILEEN SOLER 
Staff Reporter 


BY BEVERLY BIDNEY 
Staff Reporter 

BIG CYPRESS — Team roping is a 
popular rodeo sport. Roping cattle by the 
horns is the cowboy’s job; raising cattle 
with the best horns for the sport is Moses 
Jumper Jr.’s job. 

As a fourth-generation cattleman, 
Jumper has cattle in his blood. His company 
J-Cross Roping Cattle LLC raises small 
Corriente cattle and provides them to 
rodeos, arenas and local cowboys. 

Jumper, who has always been involved 
in rodeos, started the business in 1984 with 
four or five cows because the rodeo needed 
cattle to rope. 

“I leased the cattle to local cowboys so 
they could practice their roping skills,” said 
Jumper, of Big Cypress. “We had a little 
arena where the airport was, but when it was 
torn down I built one at my home. People 
came to rope cattle and have cookouts. It 
brought the community together.” 

That small group of cattle grew to about 
150 head at its peak; today, J-Cross has 
about 80 head plus calves. Over the years, 
Jumper sold cows and leased new bulls to 
ensure a large gene pool within the herd. As 
the herd grew larger, he needed more space. 
People let him use their land, which he fixed 


CHOKOLOSKEE — A traditional 
Native American canoe journey takes a 
group of people to distant destinations. In 
the Pacific Northwest, the watery treks can 
take weeks and cover hundreds of miles in 
the open ocean. 

The Seminole Tribe recently 
completed its first modem canoe journey 
down the Turner River in Big Cypress 
National Preserve to Chokoloskee Island 
in Everglades National Park. Although 
it was only a 9-mile journey, those who 
participated agreed the nearly eight-hour 
adventure was unique. 

“It was what I expected,” said event 
organizer Pedro Zepeda, Traditional Arts 
and Outreach coordinator at the Ah-Tah- 
Thi-Ki Museum. “It was a new experience 
going down the river, but it’s a trip our 
elders took on a regular basis.” 

Several Tribal members participated in 
the journey on Feb. 24, and each one gained 
insight into the past along the way. 

“It was awesome,” said Celeste Billie, 
of Big Cypress. “I see what my people 
went through going from island to island in 
dugout canoes; it was an all-day journey for 
them.” 

The Turner River begins at U.S. 41 
and meanders through a variety of habitats, 
including a cypress swamp, pond-apple 
forest, mangrove tunnels, prairie, open 
mangroves and open river. Along the way, 
the river was so narrow in places that the 
canoes and a large alligator couldn’t pass 
side by side. Rather than playing a game 
of chicken on the gator’s home base, the 
paddlers ceded the right of way, pulling off 
into the mangroves so the gator had plenty 
of room to pass. 

At its end, the 11 -mile river widens 
and empties into Chokoloskee Bay. The 
journey ended a short paddle from the end 


up and fenced to keep the herd together. 

Jumper’s interest in the cattle is from a 
historical perspective and for their practical 
use. 

Corriente cattle, also known as scmb 
or cracker cattle, came to Florida with the 
Spanish explorers in the late 15th century. 
By the 1700s, local Native Americans - 
who eventually became the Seminole Tribe 
- had herds with hundreds of head, which 
they traded with Cuba. The small, hardy 
cattle were well- suited for harsh Florida 
conditions. 

Corriente are small, agile and athletic 
animals with great stamina, heavy horns 
and a gentle disposition. 

“The cracker cattle are built for roping,” 
Jumper said. “It’s all about the horns; they 
have a good base for the horns. They aren’t 
raised for beef. They are a recreational 
animal used in rodeos because of their size.” 

Both steers and heifers are used in 
rodeos. Their ideal weight is 400-500 
pounds, which they reach at about 1 to 3 
years of age. The horns are about 6 to 8 
inches each. When the cattle get too large, 
about 600-700 pounds, horses cannot pull 
them and they cannot be used in the rodeo 
anymore. At that point, Jumper takes the 
cattle to market. 

In addition to rodeo cattle, Jumper 


of the river to the historic Smallwood Store, 
a former trading post dating to 1906, where 
family waited for the adventurers with food 
and drinks. 

“The last half of the river was tough,” 
Zepeda said. “It was a long trip, but I hope 
we’ll do another one, maybe here or maybe 
somewhere else.” 

Billie and her fiance, Juan Diaz 
Rodriguez, found the river challenging, 
particularly the alligators in the mangrove 
tunnels. To make matters more difficult, the 
incoming tide flowed against them and they 
had to paddle hard to make slow and steady 
progress down the river. 

“I’m glad we made it,” Billie said. 
“The current was tiring. But when we saw 


raises cracker horses from the original 
Spanish bloodline, brought to Florida in the 
1500s. Jumper said the horses, known for 
agility and speed, helped the Tribe evade 
the U.S. military during the Seminole Wars. 

“They are a smaller horse and could go 
through the swamp easily,” he said. “They 
are small-footed, don’t eat much and have 
a lot of stamina. The U.S. troops had large 
horses that couldn’t keep up.” 

Jumper’s own history is rich with 
cattlemen and women. His mother, the 
Tribe’s first female leader, Betty Mae 
Jumper, was from Indiantown, where her 
family raised cattle. 

“That village was Snake Clan and 
mostly women,” Jumper said. “They all 
raised cattle.” 

Jumper’s father, Moses Jumper Sr., was 
a cattleman in Big Cypress; his grandfather, 
Josie Jumper, also raised cattle. 

J-Cross doesn’t advertise; the business 
thrives through word of mouth. Jumper 
believes he is the only Corriente breeder this 
far south in the United States. The biggest 
challenge of the business is finding enough 
land to raise the cattle. He said he currently 
has a couple hundred acres of scrub land. 

“These cattle are very hardy. They will 
eat anything, more than a beef cow will 
eat,” Jumper said. “Mine have adapted to 
the environment very well.” 

Jumper also raises Brangus beef cattle, 
a breed developed to combine the superior 
traits of Angus and Brahman, but not as part 
of J-Cross - the Corriente and Brangus are 
not allowed to cross-breed. His sons are 
involved in both ventures: Naha Jumper, 
of Brighton, owns half the Brangus herd, 
currently about 150 head. Josh Jumper, of 
Big Cypress, is a rodeo roper himself and 
owns half the J-Cross Corriente herd. 

“Josh spreads the word around the 
cowboy areas,” Moses Jumper said. “He 
does more selling than I do.” 

Jumper believes anyone can succeed in 
business if they are committed. 

“You have to enjoy what you are 
doing,” he said. “I started small and kept 
growing. For me, it’s a labor of love. I love 
the cattle.” 

For more information about J-Cross 
Roping Cattle LLC, email LaquitaJumper@ 
yahoo.com or call 954-931-7118 or 863- 
983-9234. 

If you are a Tribal member and business 
owner who would like to be featured in The 
Tribune, email BrettDaly@semtribe.com. 


the open water, we came to life and were 
more energized.” 

Amid an abundance of wildlife, the 
group stopped at the Turner River Site, a 
Calusa Indian shell mound listed on the U.S. 
National Register of Historic Places for its 
importance as a prehistoric population area. 

Before they left, ranger Lisa Andrews, 
of Big Cypress National Preserve, gave the 
group an alligator safety lesson. 

“We give them their space. We saw a 
lot of wildlife, including baby alligators 
on the mama gator’s back,” said Andrews, 
who led the group down the river. “The 
tunnels were beautiful; there were a lot of 
bromeliads and orchids and beautiful light. 
It was a great day for the trip.” 


BIG CYPRESS — Several 
nonnative species of the green and leafy 
kind are not welcome at the Big Cypress 
Reservation, and the Seminole Tribe is 
sending the message loud and clear. 

“As the reservation develops, so 
will the invasive (eradication) program,” 
said Environmental Protection 
specialist Stacy Myers. “This is just the 
beginning.” 

The fight against exotic plants 
that infiltrate and rob the environment 
of wildlife habitats, native vegetation, 
water and food sources began in earnest 
in 2006. Then, the Tribe’s Environmental 
Resource Management Department 
began using wetland areas overrun with 
exotic plants on the northwest side of 
the reservation as trade-off sites for 
wetlands developed for community 
business, municipal buildings or homes. 

The restoration satisfies Florida’s 
statewide wetland mitigation law that 
requires developers to replace land lost 
to development by restoring ecologically 
damaged wetlands, recreating new 
wetlands or paying a hefty price to 
“bank” for wetland projects elsewhere. 

In the vast 82 square miles of 
Big Cypress, a 4,145-acre area on 
the reservation’s southwest side is 
divided into six sections called Wetland 
Enhancement Areas (WEAs). So 
far, 2,718 acres within three WEAs 
have been treated to kill off the most 
damaging of exotics: melaleuca trees 
and saplings, Brazilian pepper plants 
and old world climbing fern. 

The land that surrounds the Ah- 
Tah-Thi-Ki Museum and some canal 
banks throughout the reservation have 
also been treated. 

Other plants on the eviction list are 
Caesar weed, Burma reed, arrowhead 
vine and air potato. All seven plants are 
designated by the Florida Exotic Pest 
Plant Council as Category 1 species 
“that are invading and disrupting native 
plant communities in Florida.” 

Big Cypress Councilman Mondo 
Tiger recalled his return to the 
reservation after living for many years 
out of state. Soaking in the environment 
of his childhood, he searched for a 
taste of the past - a swamp apple - but 
couldn’t find a single one. 

“My heart was broken. It was a 
real tearful realization of what we were 
doing to the swamp - we were missing 
the water,” Councilman Tiger said. 
“I said then that I’d have to support 
whatever can be done to bring the water 
back in.” 

Hydrology, water’s distribution 
and movement in relationship to land, 
has much to do with invasive plants, 
said Craig Tepper, director of the 
Environmental Resource Management 
Department. He said the problem likely 
began taking hold in the 1950s with the 
Central and Southern Florida Project. 
Authorized by Congress in 1948, the 
project allowed for a massive canal 
system to provide flood control and 
water supplies for cities and agriculture. 

“They accomplished the mission of 
surface water capture and flow off the 
reservation, but they did not know the 
effect it would have,” Tepper said. 

The interruption of the land and 
the removal of the water created a new 
environment for nonnative species to 
move into and thrive. 

Tepper cited the somewhat recent 
discovery of a native Laurel oak tree 
found growing on dry land near the 
construction area of a stormwater and 
detention reservoir for a citrus grove. 
Typically, the Laurel oak would thrive 
at the edge of a cypress dome, a type of 
swamp in which the trees at the center 
grow taller than those at the edge. When 
a Tribal member cut through the tree to 
examine its growth bands and perhaps 
tell its life story, the tree was dated back 
to 1968 - the same year the Interceptor, 
or L-28, Canal was dug out. 

“That 16-foot-deep canal, 200 feet 
wide, broke through the natural aquifer 
and changed the environment 3 miles 
away,” Tepper said. 

According to the Center for 
Aquatic and Invasive Plants at the 
University of Florida’s Institute of Food 
and Agricultural Sciences (IFAS), the 
Brazilian pepper was introduced from 
South America to Florida in the mid- 
1800s for use as an ornamental plant. Its 
bright berries and slightly pointed leaves 
led to its nickname “Florida holly.” 

The melaleuca tree, also called 


the paper tree, was likely brought into 
South Florida in the late 1 9th century for 
landscaping and wood. Some research 
indicates that the species further spread 
in the 1930s by seeds dropped from 
airplanes for the creation of melaleuca 
forests to help soak up the Everglades 
swamp. 

The old world climbing fern came 
from Africa through Asia and eventually, 
as late as the 1990s, into South Florida. 
Highly invasive, it is a severe threat to 
cypress swamps and Everglades tree 
islands, according to IFAS. Spread by 
microscopic spores, animals, clothing 
and equipment, it climbs into the tree 
canopy, shutting out the sun, smothering 
native vegetation and allowing fire to 
spread up its vines. 

But the problem that took decades 
to grow will take generations to fix. 

“It’s never-ending management,” 
said James Phillips, an environmental 
technician on Big Cypress. 

The Tribe’s Environmental 
Resource Management and Forestry 
departments apply for grants that help 
pay for eradication, said Alex Johns, 
director of the Natural Resources 
Department. 

On a recent trek through one of 
the WEAs, Phillips and Environmental 
Protection specialist Elizabeth Letts 
scoured a wetland area already treated. 
Passing through large sections of dead 
and felled melaleuca trees, trained 
eyes caught glimpses of baby Brazilian 
pepper, melaleuca saplings and the first 
creeping of tiny Caesar weed. Letts used 
a GPS tracking device to pinpoint the 
invasive locations for removal later. 

A short drive outside the designated 
area, on the north side of the Interceptor 
Canal, a wall of Burma reed separates 
the canal and land close to the 
reservation’s wildlife preserve, where 
countless birds and small animals such 
as deer, boar and wild turkey live in 
their natural surroundings. Across the 
canal, a large patch of arrowhead vine 
covers the ground, and the trunk and 
canopy of native Laurel oak, cabbage 
palm and slash pine trees. 

Letts said the arrowhead vines 
are a sure example of human-assisted 
invasion. Brought in from northern 
states where the hearty vine is a common 
houseplant, it was likely tossed onto the 
land by a resident. 

Eradication methods vary for 
different plant species. Herbicides, 
certain insects or other biological 
organisms, and prescribed fires are 
effective to kill unwanted plants while 
preserving native vegetation and 
habitats. 

Myers said residents can help 
by identifying exotic, invasive plants 
on their own property and reporting 
them to the Environmental Resource 
Management Department for proper 
removal. 

Inside the WEAs, felled melaleuca 
and dead Brazilian pepper can be seen 
in swatches with new green growth 
jutting up from underneath. Some areas 
are ready for prescribed fires that will 
clear the way for even more new and 
diverse native growth. 

“If we can bring the water back, 
we’ll see the return of more native birds, 
quail, eels, mudfish, deer, traditional 
medicine, everything,” Councilman 
Tiger said. “We used to catch 30-pound 
bass on the reservation. I’d like to do 
that again.” 



Eileen Soler 

A melaleuca tree sapling forces its way 
into one of six Big Cypress Wetland 
Enhancement Areas. 



Atilano Nunez 

The group enters the slightly claustrophobic mangrove tunnel on the Turner River. 
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Beverly Bidney 

Moses Jumper Jr., owner of J-Cross Roping Cattle LLC, is with some of his Corriente herd. 


Seminole Tribe follows history 
on adventurous canoe journey 

BY BEVERLY BIDNEY 
Staff Reporter 


Participants make their way across the Chokoloskee Bay during the Feb. 24 canoe journey. 
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Tribal 4-H’ers share spotlight with animals at annual show, sale 


BY BEVERLY BIDNEY 
Staff Reporter 

BRIGHTON — Animals of all shapes 
and sizes were on display at the 27th annual 
Seminole Indian 4-H Show and Sale in 
Brighton Feb. 11-12. Heifers, calves, steer, 
pigs, bunnies, chickens, sheep, turtles and 
even a few puppies headlined the event; but 
the real stars were the hard-working youth 
who cared for the animals over several 
months. 

About 100 4-H children, from 5 to 
18 years old, learned a variety of lessons 
while raising the animals. Each had to keep 
a record book of expenses and feed, water 
and exercise the animals daily. Children 
caring for the pigs and steer had to sell them 
at market. 

“The kids did very well,” said Polly 
Hayes, 4-H coordinator. “We tell them this 
is a project and they don’t get to keep the 
animal. The first step is getting them used to 
the fact that the animals are going to market. 
They know what that means and they don’t 
like it at first. But they get used to the idea.” 

Peewees, the youngest 4-H kids at 5 to 
7 years old, showed small animals. At age 
8, kids can get a pig for 90 days. Once they 
have experience with the smaller animal, 
they qualify for either a heifer or a steer the 
following year. 

Roger Walters, of Fort Pierce, had his 
first pig at the show. He went to Brighton 
with his mother, Sheree Sneed. 

“It’s fun to get to feed it and take care 
of it,” said Roger, 9, who kept his pig at the 
Chupco Ranch in Fort Pierce. 

Other Fort Pierce 4-H members 
participated in the program, but their swine 
did not weigh enough to qualify for the 
show. 

“We were pleased Fort Pierce got 
involved this year,” Hayes said. “They 
didn’t all make weight but they are ready 
for next year.” 

The 180-day steer program begins 
in June or July, when each 4-H member 
purchases a calf from the Tribal herd of 
Brangus cattle. The calves weigh between 
600 and 700 pounds. By the end of the 
program, the steer need to weigh more than 
1,000 pounds to qualify for the show and 
sale. 



Beverly Bidney 

Fort Pierce’s Roger Walters stands with his pig. It was the first pig he 
showed at the 4-H Show and Sale. 



Beverly Bidney 

In the ‘cow wash’ are Jaryaca Baker, Cyrus Smedley and former 4-H 
member and volunteer William Bearden. 



Beverly Bidney 

Kelton Smedley, right, is with his heifer, and Rayven Smith is with the 
heifer’s 80-day-old calf. 


The heifer program starts with a small 
calf and lasts four years. When old enough, 
the heifer is bred with a bull and brought 
to the show pregnant. The following year, 
the same heifer is brought back to the show 
with its calf. Five heifers were in the show; 
four had been bred and one had a calf. 


“Kids who want to get into the cattle 
program usually start with heifers and 
breeding,” Hayes said. “It keeps increasing 
the herd. [The calf] can be put back in the 
pasture to be part of the breeding herd or 
sold.” 

Kelton Smedley has participated in the 


heifer program for four years and showed 
his heifer and her calf at the show. The 
16-year-old has had both steer and heifers 
in the program but prefers heifers. 

“They are easier,” he said. “It’s easy 
to teach a heifer to use the lead; she was 
already broke when she was a yearling. It’s 


a four-year program and you have to stay on 
top of it. Once she is bred, you have to make 
sure she’s eating right and keep the coyotes 
away from the calf at night.” 

Before the show, kids bathed and 
groomed their animals, making sure to keep 
them comfortable while waiting for their 
moment in the spotlight. 

Rayven Smith, 16, has been in the 4-H 
program since he was 8 years old. 

“My mom likes it because it keeps me 
out of trouble,” said Rayven, who showed 
a 1,1 23 -pound steer in the show. “I also 
enjoy it. I like hanging out with my friends. 
It takes a lot of effort to feed and water and 
walk the steer around every day.” 

Breanna Billie, 16, a sixth-year 
participant, showed a 1,188-pound steer. 

“The hardest part is getting them used 
to the lead rope. You have to train it to be 
led,” she said. “The best part is bonding 
with it, even though you have to be ready 
to sell it.” 

Not everyone who starts the program 
qualifies at the weigh-in the day before the 
show. Drayton Billie, 14, didn’t make it 
because his steer wouldn’t follow the lead 
rope. Despite that, he stayed to support his 
sister Breanna. 

Two seniors, Rosa Urbina and Jaryaca 
Baker, showed animals for the last time. 
Jaryaca, 18, a participant in the program for 
1 0 years, felt a bit melancholy about going 
in the ring for the last time. 

“It’s a bittersweet feeling,” the 
Okeechobee High School senior said. 
“Knowing next year I won’t show is hard 
because I enjoy showing. It really hasn’t hit 
me yet.” 

Hayes was grateful to the seniors, who 
the younger kids saw as leaders. 

“They were little when they started out 
and now the little kids look up to them,” she 
said. “It’s very rewarding to see them grow 
up to become responsible people.” 

The day after the show was the sale, 
and every animal sold for a profit to Tribal 
members and outside vendors. Hayes 
credited the event’s success to the diligence 
of kids and staff and to a small army of 
volunteers who help out annually. 

Norman Johns, the event’s ringmaster 
for 25 years, raised his children in 4-H, and 
now his grandchildren are in the program. 
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Kids wait in the pig barn for their turn in the show ring during the 27th annual Seminole Indian 4-H Show and Sale in Brighton. 


Beverly Bidney 

Rosalinda Lopez, of Immokalee, puts the show halter on her steer. 


Beverly Bidney 



Beverly Bidney 

Halley and Hayzen Balentine, of Immokalee, bring their silky roosters to the show ring with their 
grandfather Paul Bowers Sr. 




Beverly Bidney 


Peewee CeCe Thomas holds her rabbit Hopper before the show. 


Beverly Bidney 

Courtney Gore, of Brighton, walks a steer out of the barn for a bath before the 4-H show. 



Beverly Bidney 

Peewee Jayleigh Braswell is in the show ring with Whiskey, her black- 
mouth cur puppy. 



Beverly Bidney 

Hunter Strickland, of Brighton, controls her heifer in the ring. 
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Linda Beletso and her daughter, Lorraine Posada, pick sweetgrass Lauren and Lindsey Posada learn how to identify sweetgrass from their Another detail of the early stage of a basket is being Linda Beletso displays some of her 
on the Immokalee Reservation. grandmother, Linda Beletso, and mother, Lorraine Posada. worked on by Lorraine Posada. handmade baskets. 


♦ BASKET MAKING 

From page 3A 


To get ready for Tribal Fair, both 
women spent hours every day for a few 
weeks completing their large baskets. 
Beletso usually works on a basket while 
watching TV or just relaxing. 

“If I’m not working on a basket, I’m 


biting my nails,” she said. 

Whenever she travels, the first thing 
Beletso packs is her baskets, bundles of 
grass and thread. Both women said when 
they begin a basket, they have an idea of 
what colors they will use and a basic shape 
they would like to make. 

“You never know exactly what it will 
look like and you can’t make two alike,” 
Beletso said. “I made two offering plates for 


my church and they are almost the same size.” 

The tradition of sweetgrass basketry 
began in the 1930s as items to sell to 
tourists. Over time, the baskets were widely 
recognized as a legitimate Tribal art form 
along with patchwork and Seminole dolls. 
The grass is prepared by drying in the sun, 
then gathered into large bundles. 

The basket maker takes some grass, 
makes it into coils and stitches them 


together with colorful embroidery thread as 
it is shaped into a basket. The bottoms of the 
baskets are made of palmetto fiber, which is 
also gathered in the wild. 

Not many people continue the tradition; 
just a few women do it now, Beletso said. 

“I’d be happy to teach people how to 
pull the grass,” she said. “But it will have 
to be in the rainy season. It’s too dry to find 
a lot now.” 


Posada said basket making is an art 
form. 

“I like taking raw materials and turning 
it into something you created,” she said. 
“It’s beautiful and you can say you did that.” 

Beletso can always tell her baskets 
from other people’s work. 

“I like to make smaller rows because I 
don’t know where the next grass will come 
from,” she said. 



Eileen Soler 

Frank J. Billie and Alice Billie are flanked by loved ones: from left, former Chairman Mitchell 
Cypress, Marlin Miller, Lydia Cypress, Eldean Billy and Big Cypress Councilman Mondo Tiger. 


♦ FRANK J. BILLIE 

From page 3A 


“‘I’m making my rounds,’ he told 
me,” Councilman Tiger said. 

Everyone, including Frank, laughed 
at the story. 

The Rev. Salaw Hummingbird gave 
an invocation before lunch was served. 
The meal included traditional favorites 
like frybread, sofkee, lapale and chicken 
stew with cabbage. 

Pastor Hummingbird recalled 2001, 
when he began leading Big Cypress First 


Baptist Church and had the pleasure of 
visiting Frank and listening to his stories 
about the past. 

“I always enjoyed listening to him at 
(Billie Swamp) Safari,” the pastor said. 
“It’s good to see our men out there who 
went through so much. It’s because of the 
battles they fought that we have so much 
now. Even though his hair has long grown 
gray, there is so much wisdom there.” 

Pastor Hummingbird thanked Frank 
for his life of service and told him that he 
was honored to be in his presence for his 
90th birthday. 

“I know Em just a young man,” 
Frank said, smiling. 


Beauty exists among the books 
at Willie Frank Memorial Library 


BY EILEEN S OLER 
Staff Reporter 

BIG CYPRESS — Artworks from 
nearly a dozen Big Cypress Reservation 
artists are on display at the Willie Frank 
Memorial Library in an exhibit created by 
Library assistant Claudia Doctor. Pieces 
include exquisitely beaded glassware 
by Richard Doctor, paintings by Elgin 
Jumper, beaded jewelry by Louise 
Osceola and Seminole dolls by Mary B. 
Billie and Peggy Billie. The exhibit will 
be on display through April. 





Eileen Soler 

On display now at the Willie Frank Memorial Library are works of art by nearly a dozen Big Cypress artists. The exhibit will be on display through April. 


American Indian Veteran Memorial Initiative gathers support 


SUBMITTED BY STEPHEN BOWERS 
Liaison for Governor’s Council on Indian Affairs 

While serving in Vietnam, most of 
those in combat roles usually had to provide 
a daily or weekly situation report, referred 
to as “Sit-Rep.” 

This article is planned as the start of the 
“AIVMI Sit-Rep” for the American Indian 
Veteran Memorial Initiative (AIVMI) 
project, whose goal is to build a statue on 
the National Mall in Washington, D.C. that 
represents American Indian/Alaska Native 
and Native Hawaiian veterans. When 
talking to people about the project, it is often 
just called “AIVMI,” or “the Initiative.” 

Also, sometimes the words “American 
Indian” are used, but in doing so, the 
intention of AIVMI is to have a statue built 
that recognizes all American Indian/Alaska 
Native and Native Hawaiian veterans. The 
goal is to write a monthly AIVMI Sit-Rep 
for The Seminole Tribune so that Seminole 
Tribal members and others throughout 
the country can follow AIVMI progress. 
The AIVMI Sit-Rep will also be emailed 
and sent by “pony express” - U.S. Postal 
Service - to the many people who have 
signed up with AIVMI to show their 
support for the project. 

The Initiative first got its 

“legs” under former Seminole 
Tribal Chairman Mitchell 

Cypress, also a veteran, . 
in December 
2010 when he 
had me send a 
press release to all 
American Indian 
newspapers. The 
AIVMI project 
was started with the 
idea of recognizing 
the service of the 
American Indian 
soldier in Vietnam. 

Now, however, 
after traveling 
throughout the 
country, we 

met so many Indian 
youth, and families 
of veterans who lost 
relatives in World War I, 

World War II, Korea, the First 


Gulf War, Iraq and Afghanistan, that we felt 
we needed to redefine the AIVMI project to 
include American Indians who served in all 
wars in which the United States has been 
involved. 

When asked about the change in 
AIVMI’s mission, I said, “We will not forget 
the men who gave the supreme sacrifice in 
Vietnam. It was such an unpopular military 
conflict that those veterans need recognition. 
We are just expanding AIVMI to include the 
many veterans who served in the wars prior 
to Vietnam, and those veterans that have 
served after it. We must not forget that if it 
was not for the World War II Code Talkers 
from several different Tribes, Japanese 
might be the primary language spoken in 
America today.” 

When then-Chairman Cypress gave 
me the opportunity to spearhead this most 
important mission, he met with the Board 
of Directors of the United South and 
Eastern Tribes (USET) in Washington, D.C. 
at Legislative Impact Week in February 
2011. As the sitting Chairman of the USET 
Veterans Affairs Committee, he was able to 
present a resolution requesting support 
for the Initiative. With overwhelming 
approval from the USET Board, 
I obtained USET’s unanimous 
support. 

In the May 2011 Seminole 
Tribe of Florida elections, then- 
Chairman Cypress was de- 
feated by 
James E. Bil- 
lie. Incoming 
Chairman Bil- 
lie also gave 
me full en- 
dorsement for 
AIVMI. He 
provided me 
with names of 
former mili- 
tary brothers 
with whom 
he had served 
during his two 
tours in Viet- 
nam, one of whom 
was Dr. Tome 
Roubideaux, a 
Rosebud Sioux and 
a former LRRP, or Long 


Range Reconnaissance Patrol* team mem- 
ber who served five and a half tours in 
Vietnam. Roubideaux attended the dedica- 
tion ceremony of the Vietnam Veterans Me- 
morial Wall in 1982, and the dedication of 
the Three Servicemen statue at the Wall in 
1984. 

Another Vietnam veteran, Dr. Robert 
Primeaux**, a Standing Rock Sioux, 
reached out to me after reading an article 
about the Initiative in Indian Country 
magazine in fall 2011. Dr. Bob, as he is 
often called, was also at the dedication of 
Three Servicemen. The iconic memorial 
statue represents the Hispanic, Caucasian 
and African-American Vietnam veteran, 
but not the American Indian, which is the 
very reason why former Chairman Cypress 
helped start the Native American Veteran 
Memorial Initiative (NAVMI), now referred 
to it as AIVMI. 

Then-Chairman Cypress had lost 
several school friends from the Chilocco 
Indian School in Oklahoma during the 
Vietnam War. In 2010, when he visited the 
memorial, he was deeply affected when he 
located some of their names on the Wall. As 
he passed by the Three Servicemen statue, 
which stands at the west entry of the Wall, 
Cypress noted, “No American Indian is 
represented in the monument even though 
the American Indian soldier served more 
per capita in Vietnam than any other ethnic 
group in this country.” 

In late 2011 and throughout 2012, the 
AIVMI team, comprised of Dr. Tome, Dr. 
Bob, my wife Elizabeth Bates Bowers, 
and myself, traveled to numerous Indian 
conferences, trade shows and pow-wows 
to spread the word about the Initiative. To 
date, I have received numerous resolutions 
of support for the Initiative from many 
Tribes, Tribal organizations and intertribal 
groups. The National Congress of American 
Indians (NCAI), the oldest, largest and most 
representative American Indian and Alaska 
Native organization, passed a resolution 
of support at its Mid-Year Conference, 
held in Lincoln, Neb. in June 2012. At the 
NCAI closing conference meeting, Dan 
King of the Oneida Nation of Wisconsin, 
a Vietnam veteran and co-chairman of the 
NCAI Veterans Committee, recognized 
my extraordinary commitment to build an 
American Indian veterans statue on the 


mall. I had tears in my eyes and my heart 
was pounding. Dr. Bob and Dr. Tome were 
also moved by the outpouring of support. 
We knew we were on the right track with 
the Initiative, but at that moment, we felt it. 

Non-Indian veteran groups who have 
provided support include the Broward 
County Veterans Council, Vietnam Veterans 
of America Chapter 23 in Fort Lauderdale 
and America Serving Veterans Foundation 
Inc. in Vero Beach. Red Cloud Food Service 
in Chicago, which has clients throughout 
Indian Country, has also sent a letter of 
support. 

In March, an AIVMI mail campaign 
will include sending letters requesting 
support from many individual Tribes and 
Tribal organizations, such as the Alaskan 
Native veteran groups, and some veteran 
groups in Hawaii. AIVMI members met 
with several leaders from California Tribes 
during the NCAI Annual Conference in 
Sacramento last October, and as a result, 
we anticipate receiving their resolutions of 
support in the coming year. 

I and other AIVMI members expect to 
meet with members of Congress within the 
next few months to obtain sponsorship of a 
bipartisan bill to be presented on the floor 
of the United States Senate and the House 
of Representatives. As to the chances of 
getting anything done with this Congress, 
we are a long way from getting a veterans 
statue built, but we are a lot closer than 
when we first started in 2010. 

I offer a big “thank you” to the students 
of Pemayetv Emahakv Charter School on the 
Brighton Reservation. With their continuous 
letter-writing to members of Congress, and 
to President Obama and the first lady, they 
may be with us in Washington, D.C. for the 
unveiling of a veterans statue memorializing 
the true sacrifice and service of American 
Indian/ Alaska Native and Native Hawaiian 
soldiers of all wars. 

We have received tremendous moral 
support for the AIVMI project. Now we 
need financial support to move it forward in 
a big way. 

Stephen Bowers is a founding member 
of the Seminole Tribe of Florida Color 
Guard, President of the Seminole Veterans 
Foundation, and lifetime member of 
Veterans of Foreign Wars (VFW) and 



Vietnam Veterans of American (VVA) 
Chapter 23, Fort Lauderdale. He is currently 
employed as the Liaison for the Florida 
Governor ’s Counsel of Indian Affairs and 
Office of Veteran Affairs for the Seminole 
Tribe. Anyone interested in helping with the 
AIVMI project can contact Bowers at 954- 
966-6300 ext. 11482 or email sbowers@ 
semtribe.com. 

*Thanks to Dr. Bob Primeaux for the 
title (< Sit-Rep. ” Dr. Bob hosts two radio 
shows from his hometown in Reno, Nev. 
“The Warrior ” show is about American 
Indian issues and concerns, and “ Sit-Rep ” 
or Situation Report is about veteran Issues, 
both positive and negative. “ Sit-Rep ” is 
broadcast every Tuesday at 12:30 p.m. 
(PST) on renegaderadio.org and is live 
streamed on the Internet and Fox News in 
the Northwest. Both radio shows are heard 
on “Native Voice 1 ” nationwide; times vary 
on the different Indian radio stations in the 
country. 

**LRRP teams were used as scouts 
for the U.S. Army, and were comprised of 
4-5 members sent out to look for enemy 
movement and report back to their unit. 
LRRP members were highly skilled 
combatants but often not recognized for 
their efforts throughout the Vietnam conflict. 
Many of them today and others who served 
in Vietnam are suffering from PTSD (Post 
Traumatic Stress Disorder), cancer, heart 
disease and Type-2 diabetes, while many 
others have since passed away from Agent 
Orange-related illnesses. 



* 4 

www.aivmi.org 
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Brighton Field Day Parade grand marshal Howard Tommie waves to the crowd gathered for the 
parade on Feb. 16. 


♦ FIELD DAY 

From page 1A 


Chairman Billie credits former 
President Joe Dan Osceola with making 
Brighton Field Day into a larger event that 
began to attract outsiders. 

Councilman Bowers said another 
change came in the early 1990s when the 
event was switched from late summer to 
February to take advantage of tourist season. 
He said most tourists are curious about 
Seminole history and tend to spend most 
time in the chickee village where elders 
cook authentic foods and fashion beaded 
jewelry, baskets and clothing by hand. 

A midway of vendor tents this year 
featured more clothing, artwork and other 
traditional items made by other Tribes 
from all over Indian Country, including 
Navajo and Lakota. Chairman Billie said 
the atmosphere could be reminiscent of old- 
time trading posts. 

“Now we don’t have to go around the 
country looking for good leather, furs and 
tools made with animal bone,” he said. 

Ginger Jones, of Brighton, who has 
attended for most of her life in the last three 
decades, said she enjoys the arts and crafts 


the best. 

“It’s amazing that while traditions 
continue, every little thing is different. 
Nothing looks exactly the same because it is 
all one of a kind,” Jones said. The outfit that 
her son Ross Jones, 2, wore in the clothing 
contest, handmade by herself, won a first- 
place ribbon. 

Food choices ran the gamut, from 
Philly cheesesteak to Mexican tostados and 
Polish sausage. 

But Councilman Bowers said no one 
could truly experience Field Day without 
a taste of Iona’s Fry Bread at the lineup 
of Seminole food booths or any frybread 
cooked over a wood fire by elder women in 
the open chickee. 

Linda Chang, of Brighton, who 
took first place in the parade’s cowgirl 
competition, said the best part of Field Day 
is passing along traditions to her children 
and grandchildren. 

“We have too many McDonald’s in a 
world where we used to live off the land. 
Field Day gives kids a taste of the past,” 
she said. “It’s important for everyone to 
come out and learn the culture. It’s modem 
tradition meets old tradition and it’s good to 
see how much has changed and much has 
stayed the same.” 




Eileen Soler 

A color guard made up of, from left, Seminole Police Department Detective Don Davis, military veteran Stephen Bowers, Sgt. David Billy and Detective 
Gary Negrinelli, display the flags during the opening ceremony Feb. 16 at Brighton Field Day. 


Brighton royalty ride aboard a decorated float in the Brighton Field Day Parade. 
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Leanne Billie competes in the barrel race during 
the Field Day PRCA Rodeo. 
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Brighton Councilman Andrew J. Bowers Jr. waves to Minnie Doctor, of Hollywood, hand fashions a Seminole doll, 
a cheering crowd during the Field Day Parade. 


FSU’s Renegade and Osceola (FSU senior Drake Anderson) wow 
the crowd. 
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Diane Snow, Louise Gopher, Rose Jones and Jenny Johns compete in the clothing 
contest. Rose Jones won this age category. 
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Cowboys keep crowds entertained with daring competition in the PRCA 
Rodeo. 
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Dayne Billie rides a mechanical bull. 


Winnie Gopher and Karey Gopher use Jeremy Mouton, of Scott, La., competes in the bareback competition during the PRCA Miss Florida Seminole Alexis Aguilar, Little Mr. Choviohoya Weimann, Little 
Native American toys to watch Field Day. Rodeo at Brighton Field Day. Miss Sarafina Billie and Jr. Miss Brianna Nunez pose for pictures. 





Willie Johns talks canoes with Tampa 

BY PEJER B. GALLAGHER 

Special Projects Reporter 
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♦ 40 YEARS 

From page 1A 


She continued to work in medical 
services, cattle, land use operations and 
smoke shops for about 13 years. Motlow 
then became executive assistant to former 
President Cecil Johns, where she stayed for 
four years. For the last 24 years, she has 
worked in the Legal Department. 

“Working in Legal, I’ve seen a lot 
of changes in water rights, the Gaming 
Compact and more,” Motlow said. “It’s 
always exciting and new. When I look back, 
all the experience in the Legal Department 
has been very positive. I really enjoy 
working here.” 

Fontana was a single mother who 
needed a job when she answered an ad for 
a purchasing agent with the Tribe in 1973. 
Her background was in purchasing, but she 
also learned accounting, payroll, grants and 
finance. 

“I used to go back and forth to Big 
Cypress with (former Chairman) Howard 
Tommie to furnish the HUD homes,” 
F ontana said. “It was a big purchasing proj ect 
- we got all the supplies from the GSA (U.S. 
General Services Administration). This was 
before Alligator Alley was built.” 

Later, Fontana got involved with 
risk management insurance and tried 
unsuccessfully to get insurance for Tribe 
employees; even Lloyds of London 
wouldn’t write the insurance. The Tribe 
had about 75 to 100 employees by then, so 
Chairman James E. Billie sent her to a five- 
week course to learn about insurance. 

When she came back, Fontana 
recommended the Tribe self-insure. They 
started with workers’ compensation, which 
worked so well they added medical self- 
insurance. The Tribe is still self-insured, 
but since the beginning of this year, it is 
administered by United Healthcare. 

“Everything I know, I learned from the 
Tribe,” Fontana said. “It was all on-the-job 
training. I don’t have a degree.” 

Even when Fontana worked in the 
Chief Financial Officer’s office as assistant 
controller, she handled risk management. 
She spent time performing a variety of jobs, 
including three years as Human Resources 
director, but she ultimately landed back 
in Risk Management. Today she has 18 
employees and reports directly to Tribe 
Chief Financial Officer Jim Raker. 

“Over the years I monitored the Bingo 
Hall, helped negotiate the tobacco agreement 
with Tallahassee, went to Washington, D.C. 
every year to work on grants,” Fontana said. 
“I could make a list of 3,000 things I did. 
I even worked on the menu for senior hot 
meals, since the nutritionist wasn’t attuned 
to the Tribe’s culinary customs.” 

The women are pleased and proud to 
have spent their years working for the Tribe. 
Motlow considers it an honor. 

“I always felt like I was serving my 
people,” Motlow said. “I’m Bear Clan, and 
our part is to make sure there is unity.” 

Although Fontana is not a Tribal 
member, she feels a very close connection. 



Beverly Bidney 

Jean Fontana, left, and Agnes Motlow, celebrate 
40 years, and counting, as Tribe employees. 


“I have no brothers and sisters, so the 
Tribe is my family,” said Fontana, whose 
two sons also work for the Tribe. John 
Fontana is the president of Hard Rock 
Tampa and Vincent Fontana is the storage 
manager for the Accounting Department in 
Hollywood. 

Motlow and Fontana have been an 
integral part of the Tribe’s growth and 
transformation since the ’70s. 

“The first dividend I ever did was for 
$25 in 1975,” Fontana said. “The dividend 
was from land leases, and I had to type each 
check.” 

“The biggest change has been the 
ability for families to take care of their 
children in a mainstream way,” Motlow 
said. “Music classes, art, dance, sports. 
They are able to supply these things to the 
kids now, things I wasn’t able to do because 
my parents couldn’t afford them. It’s great 
to see the direction we’re going.” 

Building on their strong history with the 
Tribe, both women are now focused on the 
future. Motlow would like to see an upper 
management mentoring program for Tribal 
members. Fontana would like to see more 
young people pursue higher education. 

“The Tribe pays for education, so 
parents need to teach young children to 
aspire to get an education,” Motlow said. 
“The days are over that a high school 
diploma is enough to get a job.” 

Fontana takes that sentiment a step 
further. 

“Look at what the Tribe is involved 
in,” she said. “Young people need to get an 
education to run these programs.” 

Full of plans and enthusiasm to 
continue working on the Tribe’s progress, 
neither of these dynamic woman plans to 
retire any time soon. 

“My father is in his 80s and still 
working,” Motlow said. “I hope to do the 
same. I would like to be here another 40 
years.” 


TAMPA — Tribal Historian Willie 
Johns gave a Seminole Moments 
presentation on Seminole dugout canoes to 
Tampa elders on March 13. 

“Growing up in Brighton and the 
Okeechobee area, my family didn’t really 
use canoes. We preferred our cows and 
horses,” said Johns, who showed an 
enlarged historic photo of a Seminole 
family - father, mother and child - poling a 
dugout canoe through an area that appeared 
to be the Musa Isle Indian Village tourist 
attraction on the Miami River in Miami. 

“My mother remembered how you 
could take a cowhide and five pieces of 
wood and spread the hide across, and you 
could put something, even your baby, in 
there and push it across the water. But you 
could not get in it,” Johns said. 

The canoe builder Johns remembered 
best was Tom Tiger, Betty Mae Jumper’s 


SUBMITTED BY WILLIAM R. LATCHFORD 
Police Chief 

Spring Break has arrived, and kids are 
excited to have some fun. Parents also get 
a brief break from the hustle and bustle of 
taking the kids to and from school. Often 
this time can present challenges for parents 
in ensuring kids are safe and occupied. 

No matter where your adventures take 
you, be cognizant of your surroundings. 
Remind your kids, regardless of their age, 
they should let you know where they are 
going and with whom. There are so many 
great ideas to enjoy quality time together, 
including the following: 

• Choose an exciting travel destination. 
When staying in a hotel, keep doors locked 


grandfather, who lived around Indiantown. 
Tiger was killed by lightning one afternoon 
while he was building his canoe. 

“He made big, long canoes. So they 
sawed the canoe in half, put him in there 
like a grave,” Johns said. 

Henry John Billie, a Florida Folk 
Heritage award winner, was the most 
renowned of the Seminole canoe builders, 
Johns said. 

“The Miccosukee were the ones who 
really used canoes,” he said. “They traveled 
everywhere with canoes. They were the 
great gliders in the Everglades, but us 
Creeks, we didn’t really go that way. Like I 
said, we preferred our horses. 

“Most Brighton folks are cattlemen. 
They look at a 22-foot dugout canoe and 
they ask, ‘Who is going to drive it?”’ 

Johns also described the process of 
making a canoe, which could take years. 

“These guys would go out in the 
woods, find the perfect cypress tree and 
chop it down,” he said. “Then it might stay 


and do not allow strangers in the room. 

• Explore an area park. 

• Consider spending time off immersed 
in the wonderful culture of the Seminole 
Tribe by cooking ethnic food together. 

• Check out a local historic site. 

• Catch a movie. 

• A day at the beach is fun for the kids 
and relaxing for parents. Remember to 
wear sunscreen and drink plenty of water. 

• Get involved in some of the various 
opportunities offered by the Seminole 
Tribe’s Recreation Department or Cultural 
Department. 

• If you’re the parent of a teenager, 
look into mentoring opportunities for your 
kids. Older kids develop leadership skills 
and younger kids spend some time with 


there two or three years until the swamp 
gets high and they float it out to the village 
or nearby where they carve them. Then it 
may sit there for years waiting for the tree 
to fully dry before they start shaping it.” 

An audience member asked how many 
people could fit in a Seminole canoe. 

“They are all sizes and shapes and 
styles,” John said. “I’ve seen an entire 
family, six dogs and a sewing machine in a 
canoe. They can really pack a lot on those 
things.” 

Johns pointed to the photo. 
“Understand, that’s their car. That’s how 
they got around. That’s a Porsche.” 

Seminole ancestors put sails on dugout 
canoes and traveled to the Bahamas and 
Cuba, said Johns, who described a colony 
of Seminole ancestors who fled the state 
during the Indian Wars and sailed to live on 
Andros Island in the Bahamas. 

Andros Island Seminoles have invited 
Seminole Tribe of Florida members to a 
celebration this August, Johns said. 


someone they can look up to. 

Parents may want to team up with 
other parents and chaperone a group of kids 
together on an outing, and have some fun 
during the event as well. 

Creating family memories in quality 
time can last a lifetime. 

Keeping kids engaged and active in 
sports, spending time outdoors or in other 
interests provide great opportunities to 
learn and grow. Being occupied also allows 
less time for children to possibly become 
involved in risky behaviors. There are 
fewer tendencies for kids to experiment 
with alcohol and drugs when they are 
occupied in a positive manner. 

Enjoy a safe, fun and memorable 
Spring Break. 


♦ RICHARDSON 

From page 2A 


Thompson also compared the case to 
that of store owner Tommy Zeigler, in 1975 in 
Orange County. 

“(He) invited his wife and in-laws to the 
furniture store for a Christmas Eve party and 
killed all of them,” she said. “He invited some 
black men who worked for him to come as 
well. He shot them and of course he told the 
police that the black guys killed his family. He 
had these insurance policies, and, well, he’s in 
jail. This kind of thing happens all the time, 
unfortunately.” 

Despite the opposition to Richardson’s 
past efforts to receive compensation, Thompson 
does not expect that to happen in the current 
legislative session. She is confident the bill, 
which asks for $3 million, will pass. 

“I think that because (so much) time has 


passed, and people’s reputations are not on the 
line - this was under someone else’s watch - I 
don’t see that kind of activism behind it. . .But I 
may be surprised,” she said. 

Richardson has been living in Wichita, 
Kan. since his release. In early March, he 
traveled to Tallahassee to join his attorney 
Robert Barrar and consultant Richard Pinsky in 
visiting legislators to lobby for his claims bill. 
Tears flowed down his face as he recalled the 
decades of abusive treatment he received, from 
guards and fellow inmates, as a “convicted 
child killer.” 

He said he deserves compensation 
“because I spent so much time in prison. It’s 
not because of the children. It was the time I 
had to suffer. I had suffered a painful hate and 
I almost lost my life inside the prison... After I 
got off of Death Row, inmates were after me,” 
he said. 

Plans are now being made to bring 
Richardson back to Arcadia for a “healing 


ceremony,” said former Mayor and current 
City Council member Sharon Goodman, who 
was in class with the Richardson children on 
that fateful day. 

“This town has suffered enough shame, 
over the years, over what happened to those 
children and their father,” she said. “We need to 
move on. Arcadia is a much different place now 
then it was back in the ’60s. It’s a wonderful 
place and we want the world to know we are 
good people here.” 

Cline is still alive, but is rarely seen, in 
Arcadia. 

Now making the rounds of committees, 
the compensation bill (a companion HB 549 
was filed by state Rep. Shevrin D. Jones, 
D-West Park) is expected to come to the 
floor for debate in early April. Reno, who is 
suffering from advanced Parkinson’s Disease, 
has promised to make herself available to 
legislators by phone. 


Have fun, stay safe over Spring Break 
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_ . n . M . ............. . .. . . .. Whitney Savoie, of Moore Haven, shops for a patchwork 

Sandy Billie Jr., left, celebrates taking first place in the male adult skjrt fo * her darter 

category with a winning pose. y 
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The adult clothing contestants line up onstage to be judged. 
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Janelle Robinson makes frybread in the cooking chickee as a 
couple of extra-large garfish roast over the fire. 
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The audience contemplates the alligator. 
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Little audience members react to the alligator 
wrestling show. 
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Dalina Rodriguez doesn’t know why she is in these clothes. 
Grandmother Linda Chang tries to keep her happy. 


+ More CHAL0 NITKA photos from page 3A 
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Brighton Councilman Andrew J. Bowers Jr., right, throws candy to the crowd as Brighton Board 
Rep. Larry Howard waves to the crowd from his swamp buggy. 
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Junior Miss Florida Seminole Brianna Nunez, Miss Florida Seminole Alexis Aguilar 
and Brighton Seminole Princess Cheyenne Nunez form a line of Tribal royalty as they 
greet the crowd along the parade route. 
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♦ SHOOTOUT 

From page 1A 


Because the Seminoles’ knowledge 
of the land gave them an advantage, their 
guerrilla tactics in conflicts often led to U.S. 
defeat, said Jacob “Jake” Osceola, head of 
operations at Billie Swamp Safari and an 
organizer of the Big Cypress Shootout. 

“Sometimes we would do an ambush 
to get supplies and shot (guns and 
ammunition). We had to because very few 
people would trade with us and we had to 
protect our land,” he said. 


At the end of each of three battles, the 
U.S. and Seminole reenactors lined up for 
a gunfire salute to veterans of all wars and 
U.S. troops serving now. 

Thousands streamed through the 
historical encampments where reenactors 
showcased battlefield life in the 1830s using 
authentic tents, uniforms, animal hides and 
Army equipment. 

Decker said nearly 100 turned out to 
relive the U.S. side. Some were members of 
the 11th Tennessee Brigade and the Sons of 
Confederate Veterans Camp 2150. 

On the Native American side, Seminole 
Tribal members and people from all 
over Indian Country participated in the 


reenactment. 

Paul Morrison, as the historical Swamp 
Owl, said he is descended from the Mohawk 
Tribe and the Mayflower. His third great- 
grandfather was Hiawatha, co-founder of 
the Iroquois confederacy, he said. 

“I’ve been doing this for 15 years to 
bring history to life so you can see it, hear 
it, smell it, taste it,” Morrison said. 

Gaha Halftown, a Seneca from Niagara 
Falls in Canada, said he tries to attend 
the Shootout as often as possible. This 
year, about 20 Seneca Tribal members 
participated. 

A section for craft vendors showed off 
rustic period leather, wood and jewelry. 


Hands-on activities included archery, 
tomahawk tossing and mock archaeological 
digs. 

Sharon Downs, of Cherokee descent, 
said she brought sons Gehjoway Quincy 
Humes, 7, and Magua Tyler Humes, 13, to 
learn more about traditional ways. 

Downs said her great-grandparents 
let traditions slip because they feared the 
government. 

“We were told about our heritage but 
we kept it a secret,” Downs said. “Now we 
learn as much as we can with our children, 
even moccasin and drum making, so that it 
can be passed down.” 

Stomp dancing, led by Traditional Arts 


and Outreach coordinator Pedro Zepeda, 
was performed for the crowd. Later, more 
than 50 from the audience held hands with 
Tribal members in the Friendship Dance. 

Necho Logan, 10, of Fort Myers Cub 
Scout Pack 761, said the “coolest” discovery 
for him was learning the difference between 
a crocodile and an alligator, both displayed 
at a live animal exhibit. 

But the “most important” realization 
for Necho, of Cherokee lineage, came as he 
watched the Shootout. 

“Back then the people had to work 
together to keep their land,” he said. “I think 
I will always remember that when we work 
together, we can accomplish anything.” 



Eileen Soler Eileen Soler 

U.S. troops and militia take aim and fire against Seminole warriors during the Big Cypress Shootout - Second Seminole War Reenactment. From left, three generations of Seminoles, Andre Jumper; his grandfather, Moses Jumper Jr.; and Jumper Jr.’s 

son, Moses Jumper III, ride onto the battlefield. 



Eileen Soler 

Traditional Arts and Outreach coordinator Pedro Zepeda leads spectators 
and reenactors in the Friendship Dance. 




Eileen Soler 

Spectators pack a grassy hill to watch the Big Cypress Shootout - 
Second Seminole War Reenactment. 



Omar Rodriguez 

Ahfachkee School children Willie Smith, Charlie Osceola and Elijiah Cook peruse Native American 
artifacts at an authentic 1837 encampment set up for the Big Cypress Shootout. 



Eileen Soler 

Tylor Tigertail, of Big Cypress, charges to fight on the battlefield during the 
Second Seminole War Reenactment. 



Eileen Soler 


Eileen Soler 


Eileen Soler 


Native Americans Jim Sawgrass, of the Creek Tribe, and Paul Morrison, Seminole reenactors Tom Saber, Kenny Humes, Austin Humes, Tylor Tigertail and John Griffin 
of Mohawk and Seminole descent, prepare to take the battlefield. prepare to attack U.S. troops and militia during the Big Cypress Shootout Reenactment. 


History reenactors Duane ‘Handlebar’ Decker, of Apopka, and Wendy Hicks, 
of Flippin, Ark., keep warm at their 1837 encampment. 


Trusted Pest Control Provider for the Seminole Tribe of Florida 

BBB (A+ rating) 



DON'T WAIT 
ANY LONGER, 
CALL THE EXPERTS! 


Ants • Roaches • Spiders • Rodents 
Mosquitos • Lawn Spray • Whitefly 


Serving the Gold Coast to the Treasure Coast 



Broward Palm Beach 

954 * 42 1*9981 561 * 347*2930 

Email: haggertyservice@bellsouth.net 


www.HaggertyServices.com 



WWW.CASTILLOLAWOFFICES.COM 


THE POLICE 

KNOW YOUR RIGHTS 

DO YOU? 

Call Me For A FREE Consultation 

RICHARD CASTILLO 

954 . 522.3500 


Since 1 990 1 have protected rights like yours. 
My office defends dui's, drug offenses, 
suspended license, domestic violence, and 
all felonies and misdemeanors. 

24 HOURS A DAY 

The hiring of an attorney is an important decision that should not 
be based solely upon advertisement Castillo worked as a Public 
Defender in Broward County from 1990-1996 and has been in 
private practice for nine years. In 1995 he was voted the Trial 
Attorney of the year. He graduated from Capital University in 
1989 and was admitted to the Florida Bar in 1990, Federal Bar in 
1992, and the Federal Trial Bar in 1994. 
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‘Tribe ceCeBrates 'VaCentine’s “Da 





Photo courtesy of Mary Billie 

Tana Bear-Osceola and son Tayton Osceola can’t hide their 
mutual love during the Big Cypress Valentine’s Day dinner. 


Omar Rodriguez 

Dressed for the day, Carol Cypress, of Big Cypress, takes part in the beanbag toss 
at Immokalee Valentine’s Day festivities. 


Judy Weeks 


Judy Weeks 

Reina Rios creates a personalized valentine for a special someone in her 
family during a Valentine’s Day party in Immokalee. 


Beverly Bidney 

Mary Jane Cantu, left, and Dianna Rose Cantu share a moment as the Trail community enjoys 
a Valentine’s Day dinner at the Samurai Steak House on Feb. 12. 


Eileen Soler 

Smeagle Sanders plays with a cardboard heart place mat during dinner Feb. 
11 at the Hollywood Recreation Department and the Boys & Girls Club’s annual 
Valentine’s Day Sweetheart Ball. 


Emma Johns 


Valentine’s queen Cheyenne Fish and king Ridge Bailey proudly show off their 
goodies during the annual S.W.A.M.P. Valentine’s Day Dance in Brighton. 
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Judy Weeks 

‘Our Valentine workshop is designed to inspire the creativity of the youth in the Naples Community,’ 
Joel Frank Jr. said. ‘Working together creates a powerful bond and through their projects they are 
learning that love and respect can be conveyed in many different ways.’ 


Omar Rodriguez 

Mary Tigertail plays a game of horseshoes at the 
Immokalee Valentine’s Day party. 


Judy Weeks 

Brandon Frank shows a valentine mailbox he 
made at the Juanita Osceola Center in Naples. 


Eileen Soler 

Talia Rodriguez and Dippy Debbie, the face-painting clown, share a smile 
Feb. 11 at the annual Hollywood Valentine’s Day Sweetheart Ball. 


Eileen Soler 

Children have a ball during a balloon drop Feb. 11 on the Hollywood Reservation at the Hollywood 
Recreation Department and the Boys & Girls Club’s annual Valentine’s Day Sweetheart Ball. The 
evening event featured dinner, games, bounce houses, face painting and more for heartfelt fun. 


Emma Johns 

Dalence Carillo shows off his moves during the sixth annual 
S.W.A.M.P. Valentine’s Day Dance in Brighton on Feb. 9. 


Beverly Bidney Beverly Bidney 

Hollywood Councilman Marcellus W. Osceola Jr. talks to Rosie Grant and Sharon Osceola during the Children receive Valentine’s Day gifts, including beads, candy and cards, 
seniors’ Valentine’s Day luncheon on Feb. 12. during the Trail Valentine’s Day dinner. 


Prevention specialist Fred Mullins, Family Services representative 
Tracy DeLaRosa and Education adviser Victoria Soto recognize Josiah 
Arteaga for his valentine creation during the Immokalee party. 
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Tribe member Spencer Battiest 
lands role in Native American play 



Photo courtesy of Spencer Battiest 

Spencer Battiest participated in a reading of Distant Thunder , a play 
written by Shaun Taylor-Corbett, of the Blackfoot Nation, in Los Angeles. 


BY PETER B. GALLAGHER 
Special Projects Reporter 

NEW YORK — Seminole Tribal 
member Spencer Battiest made his mark, 
singing and acting at the famed Off 
Broadway Players Theatre, earlier this 
month as a cast member of the first Native 
American musical play Distant Thunder. 

“Amazing,” Battiest said when 
he returned home to the Hollywood 
Reservation. “Just amazing. So many 
people came up to me who recognized me 
from The Storm music video. I had a great 
time. I learned a lot about this business. It’s 
been fun and educational to be in on this 
project from almost the very beginning.” 

Battiest and brother Doc became 
nationally known in Indian Country as 
writers and performers in The Storm , 
which recently won the Native American 
Music Award as Best Music Video. A few 
months ago in Los Angeles, he participated 
in a reading of Distant Thunder , a play 
written by Shaun Taylor-Corbett, of the 
Blackfoot Nation. 

During semiformal presentations, 
called staged readings (without real 
production, sets or costumes) actors read 
the dialogue. Much is left to the audience’s 
imagination. This allows continued 
development of the script and is also a way 
for producers to see, hear and potentially 
finance it. 

Distant Thunder takes the theater- 
goer on a journey with attorney Darrell 
Waters, a young half-Native, half- white 
outsider raised in Chicago who returns to 
his Blackfoot Tribe seeking reconciliation 
with his estranged father. 

According to the event playbill: 
“There he finds himself in the middle of 
a Tribal crisis and unwittingly ignites a 
burning desire in his people to answer a 
dormant question: ‘How can the Blackfeet 
claim their empowerment in an ever- 
changing America without sacrificing their 
past?’ There is a need in all of us to return 
‘home,’ whether it is a physical place or a 
cultural identity.” 

The play is unique in its effort to 
present an entire Native cast. 

“Hollywood has been lax in casing 
Native Americans, even in roles that call 
for Natives,” said Battiest, who has worked 
in seven stage productions since last July. 

“What I’ve learned is no mater how 
talented you are, there is always politics,” 
he said. “Hollywood plays games. And I 
am learning to play those games, making 
sure I have everything together, show up 
on time, learn my parts, don’t give anyone 
any excuse to kick you out.” 

Born into a musical family, Battiest 


said he is learning to 
read music, “because 
everyone up here 
reads. It’s a necessary 
step along my career 
path.” 

Battiest was 
signed on for the 
first Distant Thunder 
reading by casting 
director Rene Haynes, 
who specializes in 
Native American 
castings. 

“We did pretty 
well. There were 
only five songs in 
the performance 
we put on, but that 
increased to 16 by 
the time it was taken 
to New York City,” 
said Battiest, who 
portrayed Tonto. “I 
was truly honored to 
be given this chance 
by Rene.” 

In New York, a 
flier for the play was 
created using Battiest 
and Marisa Quinn, a 
Lipan Apache, best 
known for her role as 
Huilen in The Twilight 
Saga: Breaking Dawn 
Part 2. Another well- 
known native person- 
ality, Joseph Firecrow, 
a Northern Cheyenne 
Grammy-nominated 
flute player and con- 
sistent winner of Na- 
tive American Music 
Awards, also has a 
part in the play. 

The troupe performed Distant Thunder 
three times that weekend, once for critics 
and investors. 

“I have to admit I was a little nervous 
for that one, especially since my parts were 
toward the beginning,” said Battiest, who 
welcomed his mother, June, brother and 
several friends who live in New York City. 

“I haven’t heard a word about what 
the critics thought or if they have found 
any investors,” Battiest continued. “They 
keep all that real quiet, I am told. What 
I have heard, from the writers and the 
director, is we are going to the next step of 
development. I also met the guy who wrote 
some of the songs I sang, a guy who works 
in Broadway... He told me I brought his 
songs to life.” 

Despite his sojourns across the country 


following acting pursuits, Battiest said he 
has not abandoned his musical career with 
brother Doc. 

“Doc calls me every day and we talk 
about our ideas, and work on our projects... 
We keep trying and trying, over and 
over again until we get it right. We keep 
working, building up our Rolodex and, 
don’t worry, people will hear from us. And 
when they do, it will be perfect. I’ll forever 
work with Doc. There’s no other way,” he 
said. 

His Seminole Tribe family means the 
world to the budding actor. 

“I made sure I told (Chairman James 
E. Billie) and the Tribal reps what I was 
doing and what I am planning to do,” he 
said. “They were great. Very supportive. 
They gave me good feedback and told me 
to just keep being who I am.” 


Be proactive, 
thrive with diabetes 


• Paula Bowers-Sanchez 

A pril is National Diabetes 
Month. Diabetes is a 
metabolic disorder that 
occurs when a person’s metabolic 
processes do not function as they should. 

The body metabolizes food by 
breaking it down into its simpler 
components which are proteins, 
carbohydrates (or sugars) and fats. 

But in a person diagnosed with 
diabetes, his/her body is either unable 
to produce insulin to convert glucose, 
or blood sugar, into energy (Type 1) 
or unable to use insulin to convert the 
blood sugar into energy (Type 2). 

The latter is the most prevalent form 
of diabetes, and serious complications 
will occur if a diabetic ignores their 
eating and exercise requirements. Some 
of the complications can be irreversible. 

When diabetes is uncontrolled, 
it results in either too high or too low 
blood sugar in the body. Blood sugar 
that is too high or too low can produce 
serious, life-threatening consequences, 
such as blindness, heart failure, kidney 
failure, limb amputation and even death. 

People who control their diabetes 
can live a normal life, but if ignored, it 
can be more like a curse, with devastating 



effects on your 
body. 

Type 1 
diabetes is in- 
curable, while 
Type 2 is pre- 
ventable, treat- 
able and can be 
controlled by 
regular exer- 
cise and sensi- 
ble eating. Dia- 
betics should follow a special diet and 
can’t eat whatever they want, whenever 
they want; they should not overeat. 

Diabetics should also check blood 
sugar levels on a regular basis. Normal 
blood sugar level tested on an empty 
stomach, in the morning, should be 
between 80 and 120. Two hours after 
a meal, it should be 120-160. Finally, 
when tested at bedtime, blood sugar lev- 
els should fall between 100 and 140. 

To control blood sugar levels, a 
diabetic should make certain lifestyle 
changes (i.e. stop drinking alcohol, quit 
smoking), get regular exercise, eat foods 
that help stabilize blood glucose and 
follow medication regimens. 

Exercise should be part of a daily 
routine, just like brushing one’s teeth. 

Research has shown that getting at 
least 30 minutes of moderate exercise 
daily is beneficial and will help manage 
diabetes. They key is to get active and 
stay active, doing things you enjoy. 

I recommend a diet low in carbs 
because low-carb diets help control 
blood glucose levels and a diet low in 
fats and rich in vegetables, fruits and 
grains. The bottom line is this: Learn 
to eat well-balanced meals in the 
correct amounts, stay fit and take your 
prescribed medications, and you can 
thrive with diabetes. 

I have direct experience with 
diabetes. My mother lived with the 
disease for years before succumbing 
to it in 2010. I witnessed firsthand the 
health issues that can and will arise from 
neglecting or ignoring doctors’ orders. 

Together, we can combat this 
disease by taking a proactive approach 
so we are not a society of diabetics. 

If you are diagnosed with diabetes, 
follow your doctor’s orders, maintain 
the suggested eating regimens and get 
moving. 
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JU DITH A. H O MKO 

Marital & Family Law 



Divorce 
Modifications 
Appeals 
Child Support 


Alimony 

Prenuptial Agreements 
Paternity Issues 
Domestic Violence 


(954) 525-0651 | (954) 525-1898 Fax 

320 S.E. 9th Street, Ft. Lauderdale, FL 33316 
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♦ CATTLEWOMEN 

From page 1A 


“At one time they were handing out 
cattle to families, so we signed up. Later, 
they bought a shipload out in trains. We 
bought about 50 head for $5,000,” Shule 
Jones said. That was in 1954. 

She never knew where the bulls came 
from, but they did their job as calves were 
produced. Still, poor grazing land did not 
provide enough nourishment and many of 
the initial heads of livestock perished. 

“We had the cattle but no good pastures. 
We were always afraid we’d lose them,” 
Shule Jones said. 


Keeping cattle was traditionally part 
of Seminole life, but Ollie Jones (Shule ’s 
husband), Willie Tiger (Happy’s brother- 
in-law), Frank Shore, Charlie Micco, Naha 
Tiger and Willie Gopher were the first of the 
modern Seminole cattlemen. 

For many years, the women’s role was 
to open and close gates for cowboys and 
keep the men fed. Only a few women owned 
cattle and pitched in to care for the livestock 
even as several epidemics threatened to 
wipe out entire herds. 

Now, 33 Seminole cattle owners are 
women, which represents half of all the 
cattle owners in the Tribe, and the Tribe is 
the leading beef producer in Florida. Today, 
the cattle are primarily Brangus - a cross 


between Brahman and Angus. 

The women’s role is also now mixed. 

On the recent Monday when Melissa 
Gopher, Lonnie Gore and Emma Jane 
Urbina rode equal to men to tend Shule 
Jones’ herd, Judy Jones and Mary Jo Micco, 
Shule Jones’ daughters, toiled at kitchen 
stoves to prepare breakfast and lunch 
for workers. The lunch spread included 
traditional sofkee and lapale. 

“The daughters are cooking today. It’s 
our service to them for their service to us,” 
Judy Jones said. 

Most women, like Shule Jones, Happy 
Jones and Louise Gopher, took over herds 
left to them by male relatives who passed 
away. 

“I learned about (cattle) when they 
landed in my lap. I always thought it was 
a matter of going out there and opening the 
gates for cowboys. No one ever explained 
the cycle,” Louise Gopher said. “It’s a man’s 
world and they don’t tell you anything 
unless you ask. I’ve been finding things out 
for 30 years.” 

The cattlewomen’s association began 
in Sept. 2009 with about 20 women. Carla 
Gopher, the association’s treasurer, said the 
first official meeting was held in December 
2010 . 

Urbina credited cattlewomen Polly 
Hayes, Beulah Gopher, Reina Micco and 
Louise Gopher for meeting first to glean 
ideas from Sarah Childs, membership 
chairwoman of Florida CattleWomen 
Inc., a statewide, all-female organization 
dedicated to promoting the beef industry. 

“We wanted to make real money in the 
cattle business and we want to give back to 
the Tribe,” Urbina said. 

The Seminole group, now about 35 
members strong, aims to promote and 
perpetuate the legacy of the Seminole cattle 
business for future generations, regardless 
of gender. 

The women share news and hints about 
what’s going on in the cattle industry at 
home and nationally. One year, Gopher 
attended the Indian Agricultural Council in 
Las Vegas, where the group set up a display 
booth. 

“We were a big hit. No one could 
believe Seminole women actually had a 
women’s association,” Gopher said. 

Most are out in the pastures daily, 
working the cattle by baling hay, filling 
water troughs, counting head, repairing 
fences and so much more. Urbina has been 
doing the work all her life. 

“I grew up in the cowpens. I can’t say 
it’s been fun but it’s the truth that it is hard 
work,” she said. “You have to be tough and 
quick on your toes, otherwise you can get 
hurt.” 

Shule Jones goes to the ranch several 
times weekly to spread alfalfa pellets, 
which seem to settle the herd down. Happy 
Jones, who admits to being a feisty cowgirl 
in her younger years, said that’s what she 
misses the most. 



Eileen Soler 

Melissa Gopher watches a calf leave a containment devise Feb. 25 during a herd’s annual health 
and tagging procedure in Brighton. 



Eileen Soler 

Shule Jones, 83, grew up raising cattle and is 
one of the oldest Seminole cattlewomen. 


Eileen Soler 

Happy Jones, 86, is one of the oldest Seminole 
cattlewomen. 



Eileen Soler 

Melissa Gopher, veterinarian Dr. Jess Landra and Emma Jane Urbina put in a hard day of work 
tagging and vaccinating Shule Jones’ herd. 


“I was more like one of the cowboys 
and always out in the cowpen counting 
cows and making sure I was in control so 
nobody overcharged me. Then my legs gave 
out. Now the grandkids do it,” she said. 

Happy Jones said female cattle owners 
of today have to be tough and business- 
savvy. Gone are the times when the Tribe 
would pick up costs for feed or veterinary 
care, she said. Now, a herd must produce 
an 80 percent ratio of calves to cattle for the 
owner to earn a profit. Last year was the first 
year that Happy Jones made more money 
than she spent. Shule Jones’ herd produced 


1 00 percent this year - her best ever. 

“The cattlewomen are doing OK. They 
are hard-working women, just like me. The 
best women - cowgirls all the way,” Happy 
Jones said. 

On a recent Saturday, Judy Jones and 
her adopted daughter Elena Evans both 
joined the group. 

“We all have an innate interest not 
just in having cattle but in working cattle,” 
Jones said. “When my dad was alive, we 
went out there and worked the cowpens. 
Now we have to learn more about it and be 
more responsible.” 
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You Need Your Family's 
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knows the process. He knows the system. So if you are ever 
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SEMINOLE TRIBE OF FLORIDA 

AH-TAH-THI-KI 


MUSEUM 


A PLACE TO LEARN, A PLACE TO REMEMBER 



Boehmer Photograph Collection 
links Tribal members to families 



Photo courtesy of Ah-Tah-Thi-Ki 

An unidentified group of children play on a Big Cypress playground in 1960. The Museum needs 
the public’s help to get the names. 



Photo courtesy of Ah-Tah-Thi-Ki 

Unidentified children are in a classroom at the Big Cypress Indian Day School in 1961. The Museum 
needs the public’s help to get the names. 


SUB MITTED BY TARA BACKHOUSE 
Collections Manager 

In March, the Ah-Tah-Thi-Ki Museum 
highlighted one of its most important 
photograph collections, the Boehmer 
Photograph Collection. It’s unique and 
very special, full of information about the 
Seminole Tribe in the early 20th century. 

William Boehmer and his wife, 
Edith, began working on the Brighton 
Reservation in 1938. They both worked at 
the new Brighton Indian Day School, which 
officially opened Jan. 9, 1939. At that time, 
the school was managed by the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs (BIA), so the Boehmers 
were U.S. government employees. 

The Boehmers worked for the BIA 
for 28 years. They had a big impact on 
the Tribe and held a number of positions 
in the education field. William Boehmer 
eventually became the reservation’s 
principal and the field representative of the 
Arts and Crafts Board in Washington, D.C., 
helping establish the Seminole Arts Guild 
on the Brighton Reservation. 

William Boehmer was also an avid 
photographer. During his employment 
with the Tribe, he took more than 2,000 
photographs of people and events, 
primarily on the Brighton Reservation, but 
also in other areas. He photographed nearly 
all aspects of life on Brighton and other 
reservations. His photographs include such 
subjects as housing, education, arts and 
crafts, celebrations and the cattle industry. 

Not only is the sheer volume of 
photographs impressive, but Boehmer was 
also a wonderful record keeper. He wrote 
down the names, locations and dates of 
nearly all his photographs, and he typed the 
information neatly on index cards. There 
is an index card for every photograph, 
and the card often names the people in the 
photograph, as well as the date and place 
the picture was taken. 

But some identifications are missing. 
The Museum would like to get the names 
of the people in every photo in order to find 
the right pictures to give to Tribal members 
who request them. 

This has been an invaluable resource 
for the Museum and the Tribal community. 
People often come to the Museum looking 
for pictures of family members or well- 
known figures in Tribal history. The 
Museum has been able to fulfill many 
requests because of the dedicated efforts of 
Boehmer. The Museum has also provided 
copies of all the photographs to the Senior 
Center in Brighton, so you are invited to go 
there or to come to the Museum if you want 
to see the pictures. 

If you would like copies of any 
Boehmer photographs, the Museum can 
provide them. Just contact Ah-Tah-Thi-Ki 
and give the names of the people you are 


looking for. If you can identify any people 
in the photos with this story, please let the 
Museum know so more pictures can be 
provided to family members. 

Anyone with information is invited to 
stop by the Museum Library Wednesday 
through Friday, 9 a.m. to 4:30 p.m., call 


the Museum at 877-902-1113 ext. 12246 
to reach the Collections Division, or 
email TaraBackhouse@semtribe.com. 
This is often the quickest way to get the 
pictures you are searching for. As always, 
the Museum welcomes your visits and 
requests. 


Tribal Historic Preservation Office hopes to 
use Billy Bowlegs III Camp as teaching tool 


SUBMITTED BY MAUREEN MAHONEY 
Tribal Archaeologist 

The Tribal Historic Preservation 
Office (THPO) used historic aerial 
photos, an archaeological survey, and 
interviews with Cultural Program director 
Lorene Gopher, Elsie Bowers and Martha 
Jones to compile details about the Billy 
Bowlegs III Camp for its listing on the 
Tribal Register of Historic Places. 

The camp was established in the 1 930s 
in a tree island hammock in the northern 
portion of the Brighton Reservation and 
was occupied by Bowlegs until his death 
in 1965. 

Born Billy Fewell in 1862, the famed 
Tribal historian and grandson of Osceola 
took the name Bowlegs after the Seminole 
chief in the Seminole Wars. 

The first recorded location of the 
Billy Bowlegs III Camp is on a 1930 
map created by Roy Nash, special 
commissioner of the U.S. Office of Indian 
Affairs. While Bowlegs’ camp shows up 
clearly on a 1940 aerial, it expands to an 
even greater size on both the 1948 and 
1957 aerials. 

The expansion in 1948 occurred 
when the six Bowers children moved to 


the camp to be raised by Bowlegs, their 
great uncle, his sister Lucy Pierce, their 
grandmother, and her daughter Ada. 
Bowlegs’ camp consisted of the central 
fireplace, three sleeping chickees, a 
storage chickee, a dining chickee, and a 
structure called a tufto that was used to 
dry corn and hold valuable objects. 

The hammock also contained a 
garden in which Bowlegs grew corn, 
sweet potatoes, beans, peas and a potato 
that had purple skin and a white center. In 
1953, the Bowers children, as well as Ada 
and Lucy, moved to another camp closer 
to school so they could catch the school 
bus. 

Cultural material discovered during 
the archaeological survey of the hammock 
included a large number of animal bones, 
prehistoric pottery, historic glass bottles, 
whiteware ceramic shards, lithic - or 
stone - material and a rubber shoe sole. 

While many of the items date to the 
historic use of the area by Bowlegs and 
his family, the other material highlights 
that the hammock was first used by people 
more than 2,000 years ago. In addition to 
this evidence, the camp was eligible for 
the Tribal Register primarily because it 
was home to Bowlegs - one of the most 


notable Tribal members of the late 19th 
and early 20th centuries. 

As a hunter and tour guide, Bowlegs 
traveled across Florida advocating for 
the Tribe. His encounters with people 
throughout the state made him known 
as both a loyal Seminole and a friend to 
white settlers and travelers. Through his 
work, Bowlegs continued to advocate for 
Seminole rights and reservation lands. In 
nominating his camp site for the Tribal 
Register, THPO hopes to preserve his 
spirit and the important role he played for 
the Tribe. 

Furthermore, THPO hopes the 
research at the camp will allow 
schoolchildren and Tribal members of 
all ages to engage with this important 
character. THPO will work with the 
Brighton Councilman’s Office and the 
Brighton Culture Department on projects 
that will engage the Brighton community. 
One idea is to re-create the historic garden 
that was on the site and grow some fresh 
produce as Bowlegs did. 

If you have an idea for the site, 
contact the Tribal Historic Preservation 
Office at 863-983-6549 or Lewis Gopher 
in the Brighton Field Office at 863-763- 
4128 ext. 15468. 
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As a hunter and tour guide, Billy Bowlegs III traveled across Florida Pictured is a 1957 aerial photograph of the Billy Bowlegs III Camp, 
advocating for the Tribe. 


Hah-Tung-Ke: Bruce Springsteen 


BY PETER B. GALLAGHER 
Special Projects Reporter 

A fascination with a little-known era 
of Seminole Indian history led singer- 
songwriter Bruce Springsteen to use the 
image of the Black Seminole Scouts of the 
mid- 1800s as a backdrop for a poignant 
song about choices made by a black boy 
and his mother as they struggle to survive 
in the projects of the South Bronx. 

The song Black Cowboys appeared 
on Springsteen’s 13 th studio album 
Devils & Dust , which debuted at No. 1 on 
Billboard in April 2005. In the song, the 
mother of young Raney Williams brings 
him Western-themed reading material 
and steers him to television programs on 
cowboys, hoping these tales of courage 
from a frontier far away will somehow 
protect the self-esteem he needs to keep 
from succumbing to the dangers of life in 
the ghetto. 

The black cowboys in Raney’s 
books were descendents of 1800s-era 
runaway slaves who were given refuge 
at Seminole camps in Florida. There 
were intermarriages and adoptions and 
the sturdy offspring, experts in warfare 
on horseback, were either recruited into 
the 40 years of Seminole battle against 
the U.S. Cavalry or chased from Florida 
during the Seminole Wars, to new lives 
out west and in Mexico. 

There, the Black Seminoles were put 
to use as military scouts. They patrolled 
the Texas border, chased outlaws and kept 
down uprisings from other Indian tribes. 

After the Army captured Geronimo 
in 1886, the activities of the “Seminole 
Negro Indian Scouts,” as they were then 
called, were downgraded to policing 
cattle rustlers. In later years, they aided 
U.S. -based actions against Mexican 


revolutionaries. 

In 1914, the Scouts were finally 
disbanded and unceremoniously expelled 
from their settlement on Las Moras 
Creek, Texas. The expulsion of the 
Scouts, wrote Kevin Mulroy, author of 
Ethnogenesis and Ethnohistory of the 
Seminole Maroons , “was the ultimate 
expression of the deplorable treatment 
the United States government had dished 
out to the Seminole maroons since their 
return from Mexico.” 

The black scouts scattered about 
West Texas, eventually regrouping in 
the vicinity of Brackettville, where 
a community of descendents of the 
Seminole Negro Indian Scouts exists 
today and where the Seminole Indian 
Scouts Cemetery Association maintains 
a historic graveyard for scouts and their 
families. 

The song ends with the mother giving 
in to “the Mott Haven (neighborhood) 
streets,” and taking up with a drug dealer. 
Her emotional abandonment is too much 
for her son to take, so he steals $500 from 
the dealer’s hidden stash, runs away from 
home and jumps on a train to Oklahoma - 
seeking to regain strength, it would seem, 
from the great frontier and spirit of the 
Black Seminole Cowboys of his books 
and dreams. 

“Springsteen has rarely referenced 
Native Americans in his songs,” said 
Atlanta writer Mike Tierney, who has 
closely followed Springsteen’s career. “In 
this case, Bruce’s mention of the Seminoles 
might be connected to an immersion into 
John Steinbeck’s The Grapes of Wrath , 
which was the inspiration behind his 
album Ghost of Tom Joad. The novel was 
set in Oklahoma, which contains the city 
of Seminole.” 


‘ Black Cowboys’ 


Raney William’s playground was among 
Haven’s streets 

Where he ran past melted candles and flower 
wreaths 

Names and photos of the young black faces 
Whose death and blood consecrated these 
places 

Raney’s mother said Raney stay at my side 
For you are my blessing, you are my pride 
It’s your love here that keeps my soul alive 
I want you to come home from school and 
stay inside 

Raney ’d do his work and put his books away 
There was a channel showed a Western movie 
everyday 

And that brought him home books on the 
black cowboys of the Oklahoma range 
The Seminole scouts that fought the tribes of 
the Great Plains 

Summer come and the days grew long 
Raney always had his mother’s smile to 
depend on 

Along the street of stray bullets he made his 
way 

To the warmth of her arms at the end of each 
day 

Come the Fall, the rain flooded these homes 
In Ezekiel’s valley of dry bones 
It fell hard and dark to the ground 
It fell without a sound 

And they took up with a man whose business 
was the boulevard 


Whose smile was fixed in a face that was 
never off guard 

In the pipes ‘neath the kitchen sink his secrets 
are kept 

In the day, behind drawn curtains in the next 
bedroom he slept 

And she got lost in the days 
The smile Raney depended on dusted away 
The arms that held him were no more his own 
He lay at night his head pressed to her chest 
listening to the ghost in her bones 

In the kitchen, Raney slipped his hand 
between the pipes 

From a brown bag pulled five hundred dollar 
bills and stuck it in his coat side 
Stood in the dark at his mother’s bed 
Brushed her hair and kissed her eyes 

In the twilight Raney walked to the station on 
streets of stone 

Through Pennsylvania and Ohio his train 
drifted on 

Through the small towns of Indiana the big 
train crept 

As he lay his head back on his seat and slept 

He woke and the towns gave way to muddy 
fields of green 

Com and cotton and endless nothing in 
between 

Over the mtted hills of Oklahoma the red sun 
slipped and was gone 

The moon rose and stripped the earth to its 
bone 


Red Barn stabilization completed, 
restoration plans under way 


SUBMITTED BY CARRIE DjLLEY 

Architectural Historian 

BRIGHTON — The Red Bam has a 
new - well, actually it is old - look. 

Armstrong Contractors Inc. worked 
diligently over the past few months to 
stabilize the historic stmcture on the 
Brighton Reservation. At first glance it’s 
easy to see the new boards that cover the 
east and west facades, but Armstrong also 
conducted a great deal of work “behind 
the scenes,” according to the plans of the 
stmctural engineer. 

Armstrong replaced the decayed 
floorboards in the hay loft; installed new 
concrete footings and foundation as needed, 
plus added extra rebar for more stability; 
replaced the roof support posts to match 
the existing historic elements; and installed 
hurricane clips and straps throughout. The 
Red Bam, built in 1941 to serve the Tribe’s 
cattle business, now exceeds the Florida 
Building Code. 

General Contractor Skip Armstrong 
felt a special connection to project and 
attended January’s Red Barn Celebration 
with his family. 

“Unlike any other building that we have 
worked on, this old Red Bam has stood the 
test of time and mother nature,” he said. 
“You can feel the history and life that it has 
held through the years. It was a privilege to 
be part of the renovation of something this 
special.” 

All the work done at the site was 
supervised by the Community Planning 
Department and guided by the Architectural 
Historian of the Tribal Historic Preservation 
Office (THPO). Since this is a historic 
building listed in the National Register of 
Historic Places, special care was taken 
to keep as much of the original fabric as 
possible in order to preserve the integrity of 
the barn. The building is now structurally 
sound and ready for the next phase in the 
preservation process. 

THPO is planning for Phase II: a full 
restoration of the barn back to the 1 940s era. 

Based upon an existing historical 
photograph and oral histories, the Red Bam 
needs the following changes to get it back to 
its original condition: covering the hayloft 
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Before: January 2012. 
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After: March 2013. 


on east and west sides; adding entrance 
doors on the front and back; repairing or 
replacing all stall doors on the interior and 
exterior; installing a wooden shingle roof; 
and repainting the exterior surfaces and 
trim. 

THPO will be working closely with a 
historic preservation architect to carry out 
the restoration. Once Phase II is complete, 
THPO would like to bring the Red Bam 
back to the focus of the community by 
creating a park at the site. 

THPO is seeking input about what 
elements Tribal members would like to 
see included in the Red Barn Park. Some 
possibilities are: wooden fencing around 
the property, cow pens, chickees, exhibits, 
gardens, footpaths and an amphitheater. The 
park facility would also include parking and 
restrooms. 

If you have ideas for what you would 
like to see at the Red Bam Park, contact 
Carrie Dilley at CarrieDilley@semtribe. 
com. 
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Health 



Beverly Bidney 

Lucy Barrios serves salad to Judybill Osceola at the Hollywood Senior Center healthy cooking demo. 
They hope to make it a monthly event. 


Senior Center serves up 
lesson in healthy cooking 


BY BEVERLY BIDNEY 
Staff Reporter 

HOLLYWOOD — Seniors in 
Hollywood are served breakfast and lunch 
daily but are on their own for dinner. To 
promote healthy eating, the Elder Services 
and Health departments teamed up and gave 
a cooking demonstration on Feb. 26. 

Right before lunch, the aroma of garlic 
sauteing in olive oil filled the Senior Center. 
On the menu were quick and easy, yet tasty 
and healthy dishes, including shrimp scampi 
with spinach and homemade ricotta cheese. 

“This is our first time doing a cooking 
demonstration, but we hope to have them 
monthly,” said Debra Hampel, Elder 
Services site manager. “Today we have a 
healthy version of scampi, made without 
salt.” 

Nutritionist Lucy Barrios broke down 
the recipes and ingredients for the seniors 
and explained the benefits of each item. 

“The pink in the shrimp comes from the 
beta carotene family,” Barrios said. “The 
colors are protective for us and have anti- 
inflammatory and antioxidant properties. 
They help with diabetes and the pancreas. 


Spinach, with its dark green color, is a 
‘superfood,’” she said, referring to foods 
with high nutritional content. 

Mary Gay Osceola tasted shrimp for 
the first time. 

“It’s pretty good,” she said. “I tried 
something new today. Maybe one day I’ll 
try to make it.” 

Some seniors cook in the evenings, but 
many go out for dinner. 

“When you make things at home, you 
are in control of it,” Barrios said. “You 
can make meals more healthy, use less salt 
and butter and add spinach to make things 
healthier.” 

“Even though it’s a lighter recipe, it 
still has a lot of flavor,” Hampel added. 

The ricotta cheese, although made 
with whole milk and cream, was served 
as an appetizer on a small piece of toasted 
baguette, ensuring a small portion to keep 
it healthier. 

Judybill Osceola usually cooks 
spaghetti with meat sauce or meatloaf for 
her family but yearns for more vegetables. 

“I want to learn to make vegetable 
lasagna,” she said. “I love spinach. I think I 
could live on it all the time.” 


Shrimp Scampi with Spinach Homemade Ricotta Cheese 


3 cloves garlic, thinly sliced 

1 ounce Parmesan cheese, finely grated 
8 ounces whole wheat pasta 

2 tablespoons olive oil 

V 2 cup prepared bruschetta topping 
12 ounces peeled and deveined 
shrimp, thawed 

V 4 teaspoon crushed red pepper flakes 
Y 2 teaspoon kosher salt, divided 
V 2 teaspoon black pepper 
V 2 cup reduced- sodium chicken broth 
or stock 

3 tablespoons unsalted butter 

4 cups baby spinach leaves 

Cook and drain pasta, following 
package instructions. 

Preheat large saute pan on medium for 
1-2 minutes. 

Place oil and garlic in pan, cook 3-4 
minutes or until the garlic edges begin to 
turn golden. 

Add bruschetta topping, shrimp, pepper 
flakes, % teaspoon salt and % teaspoon 
pepper, cook and stir 1 minute. 

Add broth, cook 2-3 minutes or until 
reduced by about half and shrimp have just 
turned pink and opaque. 

Reduce heat to low, stir in butter, 
spinach, cheese, pasta and remaining salt 
and pepper. 

Toss until butter and cheese melt and 
spinach wilts. 

Serve. 


6 V 2 cups whole milk 

1 Y> cups heavy cream 

1 teaspoon kosher salt 

1 tablespoon fresh lemon juice 

2 V 2 tablespoons distilled white vinegar 

Line a large sieve or pasta strainer with 
two layers of cheesecloth or paper towels 
and set it over a large bowl. 

Bring the milk, cream and salt to a 
simmer in a large nonreactive pot over 
medium heat, stirring occasionally. Add the 
lemon juice and vinegar and cook, stirring, 
until the mixture curdles, about 1 minute. 

Pour the mixture into a the prepared 
sieve and let drain, discarding the liquid 
(whey) from the bowl as necessary, at least 
five minutes or up to 30 minutes for thicker 
cheese. Store in an airtight container in the 
refrigerator for up to four days. 



Beverly Bidney 

Debra Hampel and Lucy Barrios make ricotta cheese. 


Tribe unites in fight against heart disease 


SUBMITTED BY BRENDA BORDO GNA 
Health Education Coordinator 

February is American Heart Health 
Month. Heart disease is the leading cause 
of death for both men and women, so 
to raise awareness, the American Heart 
Association hosts a campaign asking 
everyone to wear red in an effort to bring 
attention to the causes, prevention and 
care of heart disease. 

According to the Centers for Disease 
Control, about 715,000 Americans suffer 
from a heart attack every year. About 
600,000 people die from heart disease in 
the United States each year - that’s 1 of 
every 4 deaths. 

Controlling weight through a healthy 
diet and regular exercise, keeping diabetes 
and high blood pressure under control, 
and knowing the signs and symptoms for 
heart attack and stroke are just some of the 
ways to maintain a healthy heart. 

To support Heart Health Month, 
the Big Cypress, Brighton, Hollywood, 
Immokalee and Tampa reservations wore 
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Pemayetv Emahakv Charter School students wear red to show support for American Heart 
Health Month in February. 


red, participated in community walks and About $400 was donated to the 
held fundraisers. American Heart Association. 
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Hollywood residents take part in the Health Department’s Heart Walk to help fight heart disease. Tampa gets in on Heart Month action. 
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Eileen Soler 


Residents and employees of the Big Cypress Reservation are decked out in their red, in support of the American Heart Association’s Wear Red 
Day, before taking to the streets for a fundraising and awareness walk for the association on Feb. 22. 


Seminoles take part in March for Babies 


SUBMITTED BY EDNA MCDUFFIE 
Community Outreach Coordinator 

OKEECHOBEE — On March 9, 
Team Seminole once again took part 
in the annual March for Babies walk in 
Okeechobee. 

Started by community members of 
the Brighton Reservation, the team has 
been part of the March of Dimes walk for 
almost 15 years. The walk raises money to 
help children and families suffering from 
birth defects and premature births. 

The 3 -mile walk also is part of Tribal 


members’ exercise programs. 

For the past two years, the walk 
has coincided with the Speckled Perch 
Festival Days, which makes it more 
exciting. As always, participation from the 
Brighton community and employees was 
high. This year, Seminole royalty joined 
in the walk. When Wanda Bowers found 
out the March of Dimes walk was the 
same day as the Speckled Perch Festival, 
she arranged for Miss Florida Seminole 
Alexis Aguilar and Little Miss Seminole 
Princess Sarafina Billie to walk. Sarafina’s 
parents, Jo Jo Osceola and Byron Billie, 


also came. 

Team Seminole proudly accepted the 
award for the second-highest fundraiser. 

Members of the team included: 
Jessica Billie and family, Grace and 
Brydgett Koontz, Suraiya Smith and 
Kamani Smith, Carla Gopher, Tristan 
Buster, Hilowa Garcia, Edna McDuffie, 
Barbara Boling, Wanda Bowers, Jo Jo 
Osceola and the Byron Billie family, 
Miss Seminole Alexis Aguilar, Little 
Miss Seminole Sarafina Billie, Albert 
Snow, Melody Kimsey, Kai Setty, Donna 
Hedrick and Juan Macias. 
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Edna McDuffie, team captain of Team Seminole, left, and Wanda Bowers, Princess 
Committee chairwoman, pose for a picture after the March for Babies walk. 
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Team Seminole gathers in support of the annual March for Babies walk in Okeechobee. They have participated in the 
event for almost 15 years. 
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Miss Florida Seminole Alexis Aguilar and Little 
Miss Seminole Sarafina Billie enjoy the day. 
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NATIONAL NATIVE NEWS 


NIGA hosts presidential 
policy panel 

WASHINGTON, D.C. — With 
regional resolutions calling for an 
Obama Native Nations Policy squarely 
on the table, the National Indian Gaming 
Association (NIGA), in cooperation with 
the National Museum of the American 
Indian, hosted a dialogue on presidential 
and congressional American Indian issues 
earlier this month. 

The Great Plains Tribal Chairman’s 
Association, Coalition of Large Tribes, 
Midwest Alliance of Sovereign Tribes, 
United Tribes of North Dakota, California 
Nations Indian Gaming Association 
and the Shakopee Mdewakanton Sioux 
Community all passed resolutions 
supporting the call for a new Presidential 
Native Sovereign Nations Policy 
Statement by President Barack Obama. 

Other highlights: 

NIGA Chairman Ernest L. Stevens Jr. 
opened talks by praising the late President 
Richard Nixon as a strong leader who 
ushered in the modern era of Indian policy. 

“President Nixon is known for 
returning Blue Lake to Taos Pueblo, 
Yakama Forest to the Yakama Nation 
and the Indian self-determination policy. 
Nixon gave a special message to Congress 
on Indian self-determination, without 
termination.” 

As for Obama, Stevens had more 
praise: “President Obama did a great job 
in his first term, and we hope he will take 
the Native Nations policy to the next level 
in his second term.” 

Panel moderator, former White House 
special assistant under President Bill 
Clinton, Holly Cook Macarro, also pointed 
out that President Clinton’s Executive 
Order on Consultation and Coordination 
with Indian Tribal Governments was a 
milestone of Indian policy that promoted 
Indian sovereignty. 

“Kennedy and Johnson sowed the 
seeds of the Indian self-determination 
policy, and Johnson opened the door to 
direct funding of Tribal governments 
under the war on poverty,” said Michael 
Anderson, who served as principal 
deputy assistant secretary for Indian 
Affairs under Clinton. “He established the 
National Council on Indian Policy, which 
was chaired by the vice president and 
provided a forum on Indian sovereignty 
and economic development.” 

Former executive director of the 
National Congress of American Indians 
Suzan Harjo, of the Morning Star 
Institute, said, “No presidential policy 
can be complete without recognition of 
Indian language and culture. . .presidential 
policies are important for the protection of 
Indian sovereignty.” 

Kim Teehee, of Obama’s Domestic 
Policy Council, praised her boss. 

“President Obama has done a great 
job on Indian issues and he is personally 
engaged in Indian issues, including the 
Violence Against Women Act Indian 
provisions,” she said. “The work of the 
Obama Administration would be strongly 
supported by a Native Nations Policy and 
executive order. It would put a cap on the 
work they are already doing.” 

- Indian Gaming Weekly 
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Navajo Marine killed 
in Afghanistan 

FORWARD OPERATING BASE 
SHIR GHAZAY, Afghanistan — Motor 
Transportation Chief Staff Sgt. Jonathan 
Davis, 34, was killed in combat Feb. 22, 
while serving as serving as a liaison to 
light infantry troops from the Republic of 
Georgia. 

Davis, a Marine who trained at 
Camp Pendleton, Calif., “will always be 
remembered for his warrior spirit, can- 
do attitude and fighter-leader mentality,” 
Marine Maj. Rudy Salcido said at the 
service in Afghanistan. Davis is the 14th 
Navajo citizen to die while serving in Iraq 
or Afghanistan. 

Survived by a wife and son, Davis 
was buried March 2 in his hometown of 
Kayenta, Ariz. Davis “provided us with 
the greatest gift: his leadership. The fight 
goes on, just like Staff Sgt. Davis would 
have wanted it,” Salcido said. 

- Los Angeles Times 

Florida gambling debate 
is back again 

HOLLYWOOD, Fla. — It’s not 
a question of if destination gambling 
resorts will arrive in Florida; it’s a matter 
of when. That’s the opinion of a group 
of Wall Street analysts, who predicted at 
least two or three resorts in South Florida 
- and double that statewide - will open for 
business by 2020. 

That’s the word from the Florida 
Gaming Congress, sponsored by Spectrum 
Gaming Group, which drew 150 industry 
executives, analysts, attorneys, lobbyists 
and government leaders to discuss the 


state of gambling in Florida. It was clear 
that even though the expansion of casino 
gambling will not be on the agenda in 
the current state legislative session, 
discussion about the industry’s future is 
heating up once again. 

The analysts point to Genting Group, 
Las Vegas Sands and Wynn Resorts as the 
most likely players in South Florida. 

“The Miami market is extremely 
attractive,” said Greg Roselli, executive 
director of Credit Fixed Income with UBS 
Securities. “The defeat last year wasn’t 
surprising. They’re going to have to keep 
picking away at it.” 

Agendas vary widely among the big 
players: the Las Vegas and Asian gambling 
consorts, existing pari-mutuel facilities, 
the Seminole and Miccosukee Tribes and 
business groups like the Florida Chamber 
of Commerce and Miami-Dade County’s 
Beacon Council. 

The leaders of the Florida House and 
Senate put a moratorium on any gambling 
legislation this year, in order to conduct 
a thorough study of the issue. Former 
Senate President Mike Haridopolos, now 
an executive with the company that owns 
Gulfstream Park in Hallandale Beach is 
urging all parties to build consensus. 

But if legislation is not approved 
in 2014 before Senate President Don 
Gaetz, R-Niceville, and Speaker Will 
Weatherford, R- Wesley Chapel, are out of 
power, Haridopolos predicts the window 
of opportunity will close. He singled out 
Sen. Andy Gardiner, R-Orlando, as a 
vigorous opponent. 

The existing pari-mutuels, which 
stretch from Magic City Casino in Miami 
to the Isle of Capri in Pompano Beach, are 
willing to expand their facilities and add 
resort amenities, if they get a lower tax 
rate to justify the capital expense. 

Carol Dover, chief executive of 
the Florida Restaurant & Lodging 
Association, and Mark Wilson, president 
and chief executive of the Florida 
Chamber of Commerce, both said they 
remain opposed to any expansion of 
gambling, including destination resorts. 

“Residents and tourists can gamble 
everywhere they want right now,” Wilson 
said. “What we need to do is figure out 
what do we already have, then down the 
road, consider expansion.” 

John Fontana, president of Seminole 
Hard Rock Hotel & Casino in Tampa, takes 
a realistic approach: “The well of gaming 
revenue in the state is not bottomless,” 
Fontana told The Miami Herald. 

In 201 1 , Florida ranked fourth among 
the top states (California, Oklahoma, 
Washington, Florida and Connecticut) in 
terms of the percentage growth of Indian 
gaming revenue, increasing at a rate of 4.6 
percent to reach $2.16 billion. The state 
also saw the largest growth nationally in 
non-gaming revenue at Indian gaming 
facilities. That number grew at a rate of 
23.4 percent to $124.4 million. Florida 
also saw the largest absolute increase in 
table games during 2011 with the addition 
of 36 tables to reach 457 table games in 
Indian gaming facilities. 

Nationwide, Indian gaming revenues 
in 2011 topped $27 billion. 

The Seminole Tribe’s seven casinos, 
located in Big Cypress, Brighton, 
Coconut Creek, Hollywood, Immokalee 
and the two Seminole Hard Rocks in 
Hollywood and Tampa, have almost 
13,000 slot machines. More than 1,900 
gaming machines are located at the 
Miccosukee Tribe casino in Miami. Of 
the seven Seminole casinos in the state, 
the Seminole Casino Immokalee is the 
fourth-largest, in terms of slot machines 
and employees. Of the nearly 10,000 
Seminole gaming employees in Florida, 
about 7.5 percent, or 750 employees, are 
in Immokalee. 

- Tampa Bay Times, Naples Daily 

News 

Alaskans object to VAWA 
provisions 

WASHINGTON, D.C. — Declaring 
“All women deserve the right to live free 
from fear,” President Barack Obama 
signed the Violence Against Women Act 
(VAWA) last month, against the wishes of 
the Alaskan Native population. 

Passed in the U.S. House of 
Representatives by a vote of 286 to 138, 
with a minority of Republicans joining 
Democrats to support it, the bill cleared 
the Senate by an overwhelming majority. 

“This victory shows that when the 
American people make their voices heard, 
Washington listens,” Obama said. 

The bill’s across-the-board 
infrastructure, however, does not take 
into consideration special situations 
such as Alaska, where vast distances and 
more than 140 villages without state law 
enforcement, 90 without Tribal police, 
contribute to a situation where at least 86 
percent of the victimizers of American 
Indian and Alaska Native women are 
non-Native men, according to the U.S. 
Department of Justice. 

“It’s nearly impossible to get a 
restraining order where there isn’t a judge 
and you have to take a long ride on a snow 
machine, boat or airplane to get to court,” 
said the Alaska Inter-Tribal Council. 
“Escaping a scene of violence can cost 
you hundreds of dollars, with nowhere 
to go for support. These facts make the 


particulars of the passage of the Violence 
Against Women Re- authorization Act 
even more disturbing.” 

In addition to the Inter-Tribal Council, 
the Association of Village Council 
presidents and the Aleut community 
of St. Paul Island, the Tanana Chiefs 
Conference, Alaska Federation of Natives 
and the Native American Rights Fund 
(NARF) all spoke out against “anti- Alaska 
Tribal Provisions in the Violence Against 
Women Act,” NARF wrote in a letter 
to Sen. Barbara Murkowski, D-Alaska. 
“Although Alaska Natives comprise only 
15.2 percent of the population of the state 
of Alaska, they comprise 47 percent of 
the victims of domestic violence and 61 
percent of the victims of sexual assault,” 
NARF wrote. 

_ “That’s because Tribal courts do 
not have jurisdiction to prosecute non- 
Indian defendants,” said Washington 
Post columnist Jonathan Capeheart. “In 
addition, federal and state law enforcement 
have limited resources and might be hours 
away from a reservation. And then there’s 
this: According to a General Accounting 
Office report, federal prosecutors declined 
to take action on 52 percent of violent 
crimes committed on Tribal lands. Of 
those declined cases, 67 percent were 
sexual abuse and related cases. 

“Add the statistics above to those in 
the chilling congressional findings in the 
Tribal Law & Order Act of 2010 and you’ll 
see why the Tribal provision is needed in 
VAWA: 34 percent of American Indian 
and Alaska Native women will be raped 
in their lifetimes; 39 percent of American 
Indian and Alaska Native women will be 
subject to domestic violence.” 

- Indian Law 
Resource Center, Huffington Post, 
Washingtonpost. com 

GOP freshman seeks Lumbee 
federal recognition 

PEMBROKE, N.C. — Every year 
since 2003, a Lumbee federal recognition 
bill has been the first piece of legislation 
introduced by U.S. Rep. Mike McIntyre 
within days of a new session of Congress 
opening. This year, McIntyre, D-N.C., 
has handed his annual Lumbee bill duties 
to GOP freshman Richard Hudson, of 
Concord, N.C., whose 8th Congressional 
District is home to most of the Tribe’s 
55,000 members. 

“Congressman McIntyre suggested 
that I take the lead since the Republicans 
are the majority in the House,” Hudson 
said. “We are both committed to seeing 
this through.” 

The Lumbees have sought federal 
recognition since 1888. Congress 
recognized the Tribe in 1956 but denied 
its members financial benefits afforded to 
other federally recognized Tribes. 

In 1989, the Lumbees petitioned 
the Bureau of Indian Affairs for full 
federal recognition. But the solicitor 
general said that because of language 
in the Lumbee Act of 1956, the Tribe 
could only be recognized through an act 
of Congress - which hasn’t happened in 
more than 20 years, according to Arlinda 
Locklear, a Tribal member and lawyer 
who has spearheaded the Tribe’s efforts in 
Washington, D.C. for years. 

“Right now, the prospects are 
daunting,” Locklear said. “Congress 
hasn’t recognized a Tribe in over 20 years. 
And it’s gotten more difficult to pass 
legislation.” 

Locklear said she thinks it is unlikely 
that any bill recognizing the Lumbees 
will pass through the Senate Committee 
on Indian Affairs or the Natural Resource 
Committee in the House. 

“Indian legislation is particularly 
difficult because it is not deemed 
important enough for discussion on the 
Senate floor,” Locklear said. 

Another sticking point in the 
Lumbees’ quest is division within the 
American Indian delegation. Congress 
members from western North Carolina, 
where the Eastern Band of the Cherokee is 
based, have opposed Lumbee recognition. 
Federally recognized Tribes fear that if 
another Tribe is added to the mix, their 
share of federal money will decrease. 

A report by the Senate Committee on 
Indian Affairs, looking at a 2009 version 
of the Lumbee recognition bill, said the 
Tribe would receive $786 million over 
four years for education, health care and 
economic development. 

Hudson said he plans to introduce 
legislation similar to McIntyre’s past 
bills. But he does not give weight to the 
argument that other Tribes will receive 
less. Gaming is not included in his version 
of the bill, Hudson said. 

Hudson said he hopes his good 
standing with key Republican leaders 
and Democrats in the House will help the 
legislation pass. 

“The Lumbee Tribe has been treated 
different than any other Tribe. It’s 
unprecedented,” he said. 

- Fayetteville Observer 

Gaming director embezzles 
from La Posta Band 

SAN DIEGO, Calif. — The 

former executive director of the Gaming 
Commission for the La Posta Band 


of Mission Indians has admitted he 
embezzled $57,000 from the Tribe, 
located on the edge of the desert east of 
San Diego. 

Troy Teague, 38, of El Cajon, Calif., 
pleaded guilty March 8 to stealing the 
money during his time as gaming director, 
from 2006 to 2011, the U.S. Attorney’s 
Office said, spending the money on 
gun club dues, an auto sound system, 
vacations, restaurants and night clubs. 

He faces up to five years in prison and 
a $250,000 fine. 

- Courthousenews.com 

Wal-Mart to sell 
Native Threads 

ESCONDIDO, Calif. — They said it 
couldn’t be done. 

But in a shocker to the retail sales 
world, one of Indian Country’s only 
Native-owned and operated clothing 
companies has partnered with Wal-Mart 
to sell its Native-themed clothing line 
and now Native Threads merchandise 
can be purchased at nearly 130 Wal-Mart 
locations. 

“I’ll be honest, it is still very surreal,” 
said Chris Rubio, a Chiricahua Apache and 
wholesale manager for Native Threads. 
“Every time I see our stuff in Wal-Mart 
I get that good 
feeling inside and 
can’t believe it’s 
really happened.” 

Rubio and 
Native Threads 
CEO Randy 
Bardwell, of the 
Pechanga Band 
of Luiseno, began 
talking about Wal- 
Mart in February 
2011. They began 
talking with Pepe 
Estrada, Wal- 
Mart’s director of 
corporate affairs and liaison to the Native 
American and Alaska Native community 
and began pushing the idea. Believing the 
process might take two or three months, 
the pair were shocked when they were 
told it would probably take three to four 
years. 

“Native Threads is different because 
we aren’t a Tribally operated business 
and we don’t have financial backing from 
Tribes,” Bardwell said. “We are a true 
entrepreneurship and went out to find 
money from the private sector as most 
entrepreneurs would.” 

Native Threads’ first shipment 
went out the week before Thanksgiving, 
Bardwell said. Many of the additional 
stores that carry Native Threads are 
located in the Northwest, but Oklahoma 
has the most stores of any state. Wal-Mart 
is considering selling Native Threads 
merchandise on Walmart.com and 
Walmart.ca (Wal-Mart’s Canadian online 
store). It is also designing a spring line for 
Wal-Mart, and operates an online store at 
www.NativeThreads.com. 

Bardwell sees the partnership as a 
template for other Native businesses. 

“For Native entrepreneurs to create a 
product and have it sold at Wal-Mart is a 
pretty big in Indian Country,” he said. 

- Indian Country Today Media 

Network 

U.S. asks Sonny Skyhawk 
to be cultural ambassador 

ROSEBUD, S.D. — Actor and 
activist Sonny Skyhawk, a Rosebud 
Sioux, has been asked by the U.S. 
State Department to serve as a cultural 
ambassador representing Indian Country 
around the world. His first visits will 
likely be to South America, the Caribbean, 
Canada and Mexico. 

Skyhawk, the founder of American 
Indians in Film and Television and a 
veteran of 58 films and television shows, 
will be principally an educator, sharing all 
aspects of Native American culture with 
people in other nations, indigenous peoples 
or business communities of the countries 
he visits. He also aims to promote tourism 
and economic development by inviting 
people to come to visit reservations and 
traditional Indian lands in the United 
States. 

Skyhawk has spent his career trying 
to improve the depiction of American 
Indians in media, as well as the treatment 
of Native actors in Hollywood. 

“It is an honor to serve and represent 
my people, and I am humbled by the 
privilege,” he said. “It is my hope to 
continue fostering lasting bonds of 
understanding amongst all indigenous 
cultures in the Americas and to nurture our 
ancient Lakota belief, which is ‘mitakuya 
oyasin’ - ‘we are all related.’” 

- Indian Country Today Media 

Network 

Robinson Rancheria Tribal 
chair theft trial delayed 

LAKEPORT, Calif. — The theft 
trial of the Robinson Rancheria Porno 
Indians Tribal chair has been rescheduled 
to start May 1 5 because of medical issues 
faced by the defendant, Tracey I. Avila, 
5 1 , who pleaded not guilty to one felony 
count of grand theft. 



Photo courtesy of Native Threads 



Authorities allege she stole tens of 
thousands of dollars from the Elem Indian 
Colony of Porno Indians and the federal 
government while working as that Tribe’s 
fiscal officer between 2006 and 2008. 

Attorney R. Justin Petersen, who 
represents Avila, told the court his client 
was recently diagnosed with kidney 
failure, inhibiting the defense’s ability to 
be ready for trial. 

- Lake County Record-Bee 

Ecuadorian Tribe gets reprieve 
from oil intrusion 

AMAZON RAIN FOREST, 
Ecuador — The Kichwa Tribe of Sani 
Isla, an indigenous community in the 
Ecuadorian Amazon, won a reprieve 
after building up an arsenal of spears, 
blowpipes, machetes and guns to fend 
off an expected intrusion by the army and 
a state-run oil company trying to secure 
exploration rights in their 270 square 
miles of pristine rainforest. 

Community President Leonardo 
Tapuy said his Tribe was ready to fight to 
the death to protect its territory, more than 
a quarter of which is in Yasuni National 
Park, known as one of the most biodiverse 
places on Earth. 

Before the expected confrontation 
with oil giant Petroamazonas, shaman 
Patricio Jipa said people were making 
blowpipes and spears, trying to borrow 
guns and preparing to use sticks, stones 
and any other weapons they could lay 
their hands on. 

“Our intention was not to hurt or kill 
anyone but to stop them from entering our 
land,” he said. 

It is unclear why Petroamazonas 
backed off. Locals speculated that it was 
because of a reaffirmation of opposition to 
the oil company at a marathon community 
meeting. 

- The Guardian 

India’s high court reverses 
ban on ‘human safaris’ 

ANDAMAN ISLANDS, India — 
The Supreme Court in Andaman Islands 
has reversed its previous interim order 
to ban “human safaris” in the Andaman 
Islands, dealing a major blow to the 
campaign against the controversial tours. 

The exploitative human safaris 
have been the target of a three-year 
campaign by Survival International and 
local organization Search, and caused 
worldwide outrage after they were exposed 
in the British Observer newspaper more 
than a year ago. Survival International, 
founded in 1969, helps Tribal peoples 
defend their lives, protect their lands and 
determine their own futures. 

Before the interim order, hundreds 
of tourists traveled along the illegal 
Andaman Trunk Road every day in the 
hope of seeing the isolated Jarawa Tribe. 
Tourists would throw biscuits or force the 
half-naked Jarawa women to dance for 
food. 

When Enmai, a young Jarawa man, 
was asked how he felt when outsiders 
took pictures of him, he said, “I don’t feel 
good. I don’t like it when they take photos 
from their vehicles.” 

The government’s official Jarawa 
policy says, “No attempts to bring them 
(the Jarawa) to the mainstream society 
against their conscious will... be made.” 
But Indian politicians have repeatedly 
called for their mainstreaming. 

Numbering only about 400 in 
population, the Jarawa were largely 
isolated from the outside world until about 
15 years ago. 

The Andaman Islands are an Indian 
Ocean archipelago in the Bay of Bengal, 
between the Indian peninsula to the west 
and Burma to the north and east. Most of 
the islands are part of the Andaman and 
Nicobar Islands Union Territory of India. 

- Survival International 

Odawa Tribe considers 
gay marriage 

HARBOR SPRINGS, Mich. — 

It’s now up to the Chairman. And Dexter 
McNamara said he needs time to study the 
situation. 

The Little Traverse Bay Bands of 
Odawa Indians inched closer to becoming 
the third Tribe in the nation to legally 
recognize gay marriage when a 5-4 
Tribal council vote amended a statute to 
recognize same-sex couples. The Tribal 
Chairman can either sign the statute into 
law or veto the proposed changes. The 
Tribal council would need a seven-vote 
majority to override a veto. 

The Odawa Tribe, located in the 
northern portion of the Lower Peninsula 
of Michigan, with headquarters centered 
in Petoskey, had previously considered the 
statute in 2012, only to have it narrowly 
voted down by one vote last July. 

The Coquille Tribe of Oregon began 
recognizing same sex unions in 2009 
and the Suquamish Tribe of Washington 
adopted a similar stance in 201 1 . 

Non-native Michigan voters banned 
same-sex marriage in 2004. 

- Petoskeynews.com 
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Education B 


Student 

Spotlight: 

Jessica Motlow 

BY BEVERLY BIDNEY 
Staff Reporter 

TALLAHASSEE — Taking 
responsibility for her own life has been 
the biggest lesson so far for Florida State 
University freshman Jessica Motlow. Like 
most freshmen, she is away from home 
for the first time and trying to manage her 
schedule. 

“Teachers don’t care if you come to 
class, but it’s still your job to get everything 
done and study,” said Motlow, 19, of 
Tampa. “The class length is only a semester, 
so study time is very condensed.” 

An exercise science major, Motlow 
plans to become a physical therapist. She 
considered becoming a doctor but couldn’t 
see herself going through the long process 
required; she finds exercise science and 
physical therapy more interesting and 
appealing. 

“I’ve worked out my whole life and 
have always done some type of sport,” said 
Motlow, who was on the rowing team in 
high school - she attended the prestigious 
Academy of the Holy Names - and did 
gymnastics and played soccer before that. 

Motlow ’s dream job is to be a physical 
therapist for a professional or college-level 
football team. She was inspired by going 
to her brother Justin’s football games and 
practices at Tampa Catholic High School. 

“Seeing kids get hurt made me want to 
be involved and to help them,” she said. 

Motlow plans to attend graduate school 
before embarking on her career. Family has 
always played an important role in her life, 
but she sees the 
benefits of living 
away from home 
to learn indepen- 
dence. She would 
like to go out of 
state for post-grad- 
uate studies, pos- 
sibly to California, 
to also have the ex- 
perience of living 
elsewhere. 

Until then, 
she will do what it 
takes to graduate 
from FSU, includ- 
ing learning every- 
day skills. Motlow 
takes advantage of 
all the university 
has to offer pertain- 
ing to time manage- 
ment, including meeting with her academic 
counselor to figure out the best schedule to 
suit her needs and her major. Next semester 
she plans to take classes that are scheduled 
closer together for more convenience. 

+ See MOTLOW on page 5B 



Courtesy of Jessica Motlow 

Jessica Motlow was 
inspired by her brother 
Justin to study physical 
therapy. 


NLC hosts 
entrepreneur 
workshop 

BY BEVERLY BIDNEY 
Staff Reporter 

HOLLYWOOD — Owning a 
business sounds like a great idea to people 
with an entrepreneurial spirit. But learning 
how to open and operate a thriving business 
takes more than just enthusiasm: It takes 
guidance, knowledge and a thorough 
business plan. 

From March 5-6, the Native 
Learning Center (NLC) held a seminar, 
Indianpreneurship - Growing a Business in 
Indian Country, offering the tools necessary 
to run a business. 

“We knew there was a need in the 
community,” said Jared Forman, NLC 
curriculum development specialist. “Tribal 
members were seeking guidance, so the 
NLC thought we could step in and fill the 
need to help people get started in business. 
We also offer follow-up and support.” 

The two-day program was a partnership 
between the NLC, the Small Business 
Administration, RedWind Consulting 
Resources and ONABEN, the creator of 
the Indianpreneurship program. Some of 
the Tribal members at the seminar already 
owned businesses, while others aspired to. 

They shared memories of their first 
work experience. 

“I started working at the smoke shop 
at age 10,” Sunny Frank said. “I knew back 
then I’d have to work to get money to go to 
Toys R Us.” 

Everyone’s experience was different, 
but all had a common theme. 

“I remember wanting to work at age 
3 or 4,” said Robert North, originally 
from Oklahoma. “We lived in the country 
so I picked flowers and sold bouquets to 
neighbors. I used the money to buy candy. 
It was my first taste of freedom. I knew if 
you could depend on yourself, you’d have 
more freedom.” 


+ See NLC on page 3B 



Preschool students in the Hollywood cooking chickee watch as corn is roasted and sofkee is boiled. The students learned how to make apashkee, or roasted corn. 
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Children get a lesson in traditional corn roasting 


BY EILEEN SPIEGLER 
Copy Editor 

HOLLYWOOD — The smell of 
wood smoke wafted from the cooking 
chickee near the Hollywood Reservation 
baseball field on Feb. 7, in preparation for 
making apashkee, or roasted corn. 

That morning, a lesson in the traditional 
roasting process was handed down to a very 
new generation. A class of 3- and 4-year- 
olds from the Seminole Preschool watched 
as Hollywood Cultural director Bobby 
Frank split wood to feed the cooking fire, 
then as elders parched raw corn in giant 
skillets on a grate over a roaring fire until it 
turned dark brown. Finally, it was fed and 
turned by hand in a shiny red grinder and 
sifted through woven baskets into bowls. 

“This is apashkee,” Hollywood 
Community Culture Department language 
instructor Letitia Foster told the rapt group 
of youngsters. “You’ll have to learn how to 
make this. It’s very important.” 

The Culture Department staff took 
turns stirring the com with one hand while 
holding their intricately stitched patchwork 
skirts away from the fire with the other. 

“Way back when I lived at the camp 
and my grandma was alive, I used to watch 
her do this,” Culture Department staffer 
Bonnie Williams said as she guided the 
process with occasional gestures and a 
few quiet words of encouragement. “This 
is how we used to do it before there was 
electricity for the stove.” 

A giant pot of water also simmered on 
the cooking grate in preparation for what 


comes after the corn preparation process is 
complete, which takes about an hour. 

Nowadays, Williams said, apashkee is 
mainly used to make sofkee, although it is 
sometimes used for flour. 

After sifting, the cornmeal goes into 
boiling water along with baking soda and is 
mixed well - that simple recipe creates the 
popular drink. 

Frank provided most of the muscle, 
between cutting wood and turning the 
grinder. “Do it again,” his young audience 
urged as he swung the ax into wood chunks 
with a satisfying crack. 

In the old days, they used a mortar and 
pestle carved from a tree tmnk to grind the 
com, Williams said. Then people got mills. 

Because grinding com the traditional 
way is hard work, two people pounded with 
the pestles, said Hollywood Culture Center 
manager Jo Motlow North. “Now they use 
the more new-fangled method,” she said, 
waving to the waiting grinder. 

“But you have to have strong arms, 
stronger than mine,” she said. 

After singing the Traveling Song , the 
preschoolers lined up to watch the parched, 
fragrant com being poured into the grinder 
and come out in golden shavings. After 
Foster gave a demonstration, they all got a 
turn at sifting, tentatively shaking the flat- 
bottomed baskets of cornmeal into bowls. 

“You see that stuff coming out of the 
bottom?” Foster asked. “[That’s] what you 
use to make sofkee.” 

Tribal elder Paul “Cowbone” Buster 
observed the youngsters’ enthusiasm and 
concentration on the lesson, new to them 



Eileen Spiegler 

Hollywood Community Culture Department 
staff member Letitia Foster gives preschool 
students a peek at the apashkee after sifting. 


but done just the same for many generations 
before. The Culture Center language 
instmctor and musician works diligently 
to share Seminole culture, both within the 
Tribe and outside, having ventured as far 
as Germany. 



Beverly Bidney 

Jateija Stewart sifts roasted corn in the basket, 
which prepares it for the next stage to make 
sofkee. 


“These little kids probably won’t 
remember what we said here today,” 
Buster said, emphasizing that while formal 
education is necessary, the learning of 
traditions and customs at home is equally 
vital. “Parents must be the teachers.” 


Close Up Washington gives Tribal students 
intimate look at government in action 


BY BEVERLY BIDNEY 
Staff Reporter 

WASHINGTON, D.C. — The Close 
Up Washington program is more than just a 


sightseeing trip to the nation’s capital. It is 
a tool that prepares high school students for 
leadership roles. 

From Feb. 2-8, 17 Tribal students 
participated in the program, which 


coincided with the United South and 
Eastern Tribes’ (USET) annual impact 
meeting. 

Students from different Tribes 
attended the program, where they learned 
leadership skills and how to become active 
participants in a democracy. USET held 
workshops for the students, including a 
mock Tribal council, in which they worked 
together with their peers from other Tribes. 
Students also met with the U.S. Department 
of the Interior’s Assistant Secretary of 
Indian Affairs Kevin K. Washburn and the 
U.S. Senate Committee on Indian Affairs to 
discuss issues facing Indian Country. 

“We got to go to Capitol Hill and 
attend a meeting of senators who were 
discussing the debt ceiling and the Violence 
Against Women Act,” said Alexis Aguilar, 
18, of Immokalee. “They talked about 
the different versions of the bills. I feel 
privileged to have seen the process. Not 
many people get to see that.” 

The USET portion of the program 
also included a Tribal Action Initiative, 
an exercise in which the students had to 
identify an issue on their reservation and 
come up with a solution. The Tribes all 
face similar issues, including drug and 
alcohol abuse, high drop-out rates, lack 
of knowledge about Tribal government 
and the threat of losing their language and 
culture. 


“A lot of our people are on drugs and 
alcohol right now,” said Tyler Baker, 18, 
of Hollywood. “The problem is our youth 
[don’t] have self-confidence in what they 
are doing. If we can get them to find their 
confidence and learn something they can be 
good at, they will get off the drugs.” 

The highlight for some students was 
the USET activities, while for others it was 
the chance to meet one-on-one with a U.S. 
Congress member at work. 

Jonathan Frank, 17, and Brianna 
Blais-Billie, 16, were scheduled to meet 
Democratic U.S. Rep. Joe Garcia, of 
Florida’s District 26, which covers Monroe 
and portions of Miami-Dade counties. 
When they got to his office, Garcia was 
on the House floor debating immigration 
policy. They watched on closed circuit 
TV and afterward ran into him in the 
congressional cafeteria. Garcia graciously 
talked to the students and took them on a 
tour of the underground tunnels that lead 
from the congressional office buildings to 
the Capitol building. 

“He even let us ride on the 
congressmen’s train,” said Frank, of 
Hollywood and a senior at Hollywood 
Hills High School. “On the train, he told us 
about the history of the Capitol. When we 
got there, he went inside to vote.” 

+ See CLOSE UP on page 2B 
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Jonathan Frank and Brianna Blais-Billie meet Democratic U.S. Rep. Joe Garcia, of Florida’s District 
26, which covers Monroe and portions of Miami-Dade counties. 
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Ryan Watson 

Close Up Washington students and chaperones pose with Chairman James E. Billie, who had one-on-one time with the youth. 


♦ CLOSE UP 

From page IB 


“It was interesting to go through the 
tunnels where the public isn’t allowed,” 
Frank continued. 

Blais-Billie was also impressed. 

“The experience was pretty crazy,” said 
Blais-Billie, of Hollywood and a sophomore 
at Pine Crest School in Fort Lauderdale. 
“It was scheduled wrong, but he talked to 
us on the way to his next meeting. It was 
surprising because it showed he really cared 
about what is going on with the Tribe and in 
Indian Country.” 

Throughout the trip, students squeezed 
in some sightseeing at the monuments 
around D.C. and went to the National 
Museum of the American Indian as well. 

“At the Native American museum, it 
was interesting to see how people outside of 
our culture see us,” Blais-Billie said. “It was 
nice to see a lot of people there and that they 
care about our people.” 

Chairman James E. Billie also met with 
the students and talked to them at length 


about Seminole history, responsibilities and 
involvement in their Tribe. 

“Talking about being unconquered, 
300-400 people survived and they call you 
Unconquered,” Chairman Billie said. “The 
truth of the matter is the soldiers got tired of 
chasing us and we survived in the swamp.” 

He told the students if they don’t go to 
college, they should consider the military. 
He also talked about individual fiscal 
responsibility. 

“You have to learn to use your money 
correctly,” he said. “A big ol’ fancy Humvee 
will get you there, but a [Ford] Focus will, 
too.” 

Leadership was also on his mind. 

“There is someone in this audience 
who will start figuring out how to become 
the next leader,” Chairman Billie said. “One 
day something will happen and you will 
think you can help people better than those 
old goats... If you ever run for politics, 
you have to have the strength to face the 
challenge. Not everyone will like you, but 
you will have to get along.” 

The Chairman’s visit resonated with 
the students. 


“He gave it to us straight up and told 
us, to know where we are going, we need 
to know where we’ve been,” Aguilar said. 
“It’s important to know who our Chairman 
and President [are]; they do a lot for us and 
have a lot to do with our future. We had one- 
on-one time with our Chairman and that’s 
not something everyone in the Tribe can say 
they’ve had.” 

The time spent with Chairman Billie 
also impacted Marsha Osceola, of Big 
Cypress. 

“He told us even though we are teens, 
we are very important to the Tribe,” she 
said. “It made me have a self-esteem boost. 
Even though I’m young, I still have a voice 
in this community, this Tribe and this world. 
No matter how small you are, you can have 
a great impact.” 

Education adviser Reggie Belizaire 
said the week’s message will serve the 
students for years to come. 

“The students gained experience by 
seeing democracy in action and learned 
they can apply those things to their Tribal 
nations,” he said. 



Boys & Girls Club studies 
satellite communications 


SUBMITTED BY DEREK PIERCE 
Brighton Boys & Girls Club Manager 

BRIGHTON — The Boys & Girls 
Club in Brighton recently completed a 
special project to learn more about satellite 
technology, particularly as it relates to the 
Seminole Channel on DIRECTV. 

The project consisted of building a 
scale model satellite system that showed 
uplinks, downlinks, space satellites, launch 
vehicles and signal path models made 
of string. It was created to satisfy youth 
curiosity; many wondered why a satellite 
dish points toward the sky. 

Discussion of the project covered the 
history of satellite communications, the 
need for the technology and its current uses, 
including TV, cellphones, radio, military 
and weather. The event also covered how 
modem digital compression works and 
how the Tribe uses this technology for the 
Seminole Channel. 

“I had no idea how the dish worked,” 
Jaden Puente said. “Now when I see one, 
I realize how much is happening (that) we 
don’t see.” 

The boys and girls showed interest in 
the project, and they participated in a brief 
description of the model and how a signal 
transmits to and from a satellite in space. 
They asked questions about signal speed, 
distance covered, channel capacity and 
how long a satellite lasts in space. 

“The signal is going fast and goes 
thousands of miles before it gets to my 
house,” club member Derrick Smith said. 

“The satellite goes up on a rocket 
and floats in space. Wow,” Kayven Emily 
added. 



Photo courtesy of Derek Pierce 

Kayven Emily, Marticella Garcia and Willow 
James work on a model dish. 


The overview was followed by an 
opportunity for youth to make an exact 
scale model of a space satellite. The 
project inspired more conversation about 
the building process and launch process, as 
well as technology, space, engineering and 
future goals. 

Some club members said they want 
to see a live satellite/rocket launch at 
Cape Canaveral’s Kennedy Space Center 
someday. 

For more information, call the main 
Boys & Girls Club office at 954-964-5947. 



Ryan Watson 

Close Up students meet on Capitol Hill with members of the Department of 
the Interior who discussed policy and procedures. 


Ryan Watson 

Close Up students prepare to give presentations about their Tribe to other 
students at USET. 


Jaden Puente points at a model satellite dish in space. 


Photo courtesy of Derek Pierce 



Marissa Sanchez, 11th Grade - I chose this picture because todays meetings are held 
inside. Its weird to see that back in the day meetings were held outside. I choose the 
value Leadership because in the picture they’re having a meeting. If you want something 
done or you want your opinion to be heard, then you have to stand up and be a leader. 
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Ahfachkee Values 


Smile, it could brighten 
up someone’s day. 




Ashley Gonzalez, 11th Grade - I chose this picture because the little doll looks cute, 
and I used to play with them. They make me smile. The value I selected is Smile, I 
picked this because dolls make me smile and it reminds me of my childhood. 


Speak up for whats 
right. (: 
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LEADERSHIP 
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Kid cops crack cookie caper 


BY BEVERLY BIDNEY 
Staff Reporter 

FORT PIERCE — The cookie caper 
in Fort Pierce proved not all crime scenes 
are violent spectacles of gore. Some can be 
a sweet mess. 

A table in the back room of the Seminole 
Police Department, representing a home, 
was strewn with cookie crumbs, a juice box, 
straws and a large handprint in the middle 
of a white, powdery substance resembling 
sugar. Clues to the heinous crime were 
hidden in plain sight, waiting for the Police 
Explorers to reveal their secrets. 

The cookie bandit had entered someone 
else’s residence and consumed the tasty 
treats. The bandit left a mess, also known 
as evidence, for the young sleuths to find. 
Prompted by their fearless leader SPD 
Officer Tara Colleen Hardin, the explorers 


learned how to piece together the many 
pieces of the sweet puzzle. 

“A crime scene can be anything, even 
someone taking food,” Hardin said. “To 
the victim, this is the biggest thing that 
happened to him today, so we treat him with 
respect.” 

The young detectives examined 
everything on the table, jotted down notes 
like veteran cops, looked up, looked down 
and all around, searching for telltale signs to 
solve the case. The “victim,” SPD Sgt. Joey 
Chapman, answered questions on the scene. 
The fledgling cops noted the date and time, 
asked Chapman if anyone else lived in the 
house and how long he was out. 

Explorer Krysta Burton, 11, of 
Brighton, found an empty cookie box in 
the garbage; Jimmy Fanning, 7, of Fort 
Pierce, noticed extra straws on the table. 
They dusted for fingerprints and looked 


for footprints. Then Handsome Fanning, 
9, of Fort Pierce, spotted a home security 
camera. After asking permission from the 
“victim” to view the footage, they watched 
the crime occur. 

Once “suspect” Jaron Johns, 15, of 
Brighton, was brought into the police station, 
the detectives-in-training interrogated him 
at length. The crime was one of passion; 
the suspect smelled the cookies and wanted 
them. No one was home, the door was open, 
so he went in and ate the cookies. 

“The crime was going into the house 
without permission,” Hardin said. “He will 
be arrested and go to jail for it.” 

The Police Explorers learned to solve 
the crime by asking questions, taking 
notes and examining evidence. Hardin was 
impressed and praised the kids for their 
astute observation skills, finding the clues 
and solving the crime. 



‘Suspect’ Jaron Johns eats all the cookies. 


Beverly Bidney Beverly Bidney 

Handsome Fanning dusts the juice box for 
fingerprints. 



Beverly Bidney Beverly Bidney 

Handsome Fanning and Krysta Burton watch the SPD Officer Colleen Hardin shows Jimmy and Handsome Fanning how to dust for fingerprints to 
video of the crime and take notes. catch the culprit. 



Eileen Soler 

Seminole Police Department Officer Jeffery ‘Scott’ Akin, in charge of the Explorers Program for 
Big Cypress, and Explorer members Chanon Frye, Trinity Williams, Jalee Wilcox and Edie Robbins 
participate in a Crime Scene Investigation lesson Feb. 27. 


Junior sleuths play 
CSI Big Cypress 


BY EILEEN SOLER 
Staff Reporter 

BIG CYPRESS — Picture the scene: 
A man is found dead in the desert, clutching 
a straw; he has no external wounds and 
there are no signs of any other human 
presence - no tire tracks or footprints. 

How did the man get there? 

Feb. 27 was Crime Scene Investigation 
night for the Police Explorers on the Big 
Cypress Reservation, and the group of 
seven children, ages 7 to 13, was allowed 
only 20 questions and 30 minutes to 
construct a theory. 

Call it CSI Big Cypress. 

“Remember, you have to look for the 
details. The answers are in the details,” said 
Fred Mullins, a counselor for the Family 
Services Department in Immokalee who 
helps out when called in by the Police 
Explorers Program. 

But first, Seminole Police Department 
Officer Jeffery “Scott” Akin, in charge of 
the Explorers Program for Big Cypress, 
led the children on a quick-thinking, detail- 
seeking and child-friendly game ripped 
from the reality television crime program 
The First 48. 

Photographs were projected on a screen 
in the auditorium of the Boys & Girls Club. 
Two photos, side by side, seemed exactly 
alike but contained subtle differences. 
Children had only 45 seconds to call out 
the differences and beat the clock. 

Explorers Elisah Billie, 13, and Edie 
Robbins, 9, nearly jumped from their chairs 
while pointing and shouting changes at the 
screen. Other participants included Jalee 
Wilcox, 7; Trinity Williams, 7; Chanon 
Frye, 7; Carlee Billie, 11; and Illiana S. 
Robbins, 7. 

In the beginning, the kids lost to the 
clock. 

“If you were in FBI school, you’d have 
flunked out of class,” Mullins said. 

In real life, as seen on The First 48, 


clue-gathering is a race against time, Akin 
said. Typically, if a case is not solved within 
two days’ time, the chances of solving 
decrease by 50 percent. 

At a previous Police Explorers 
meeting, the children learned how to lift 
fingerprints from a crime scene. 

“Just like fingerprints, you have to get 
the facts as soon as possible,” Akin said. 

But by the third photo comparison, 
the junior sleuths had become fast enough 
to be considered “Rookies.” By the fifth 
comparison, they were promoted to 
“Officers.” 

“Next time I get a (91 1) call, I’m going 
to call you all in,” Akin said. 

Akin reviewed other crime 
investigation pointers that were discussed 
during previous meetings: Establish a 
chain of command. Keep a crime scene log 
of everyone at the location and all details 
within the yellow police tape. Don’t let 
anyone else inside. 

Figuring out how the dead man came 
to rest in the desert provided intense CSI 
intrigue - and a common mistake among 
imaginative wannabe cops. Most of the 
children concocted theories before asking 
enough questions. 

Elisah ’s theories included a camel, 
a biplane, a desert mirage and death by 
dehydration. 

“It could happen,” he said. 

Yes, but not likely, according to the 
clues. 

“It’s fun to speculate, but you have 
to justify the theory,” Mullins said. “The 
straw is a small thing, but it can be what 
breaks the case.” 

Further questions led the children to 
surmise that the straw was used somehow 
in connection to a hot air balloon, but time 
was up for guesses. The dead man was the 
fourth passenger in a hot air balloon that 
was losing altitude due to weight. Someone 
had to go and, apparently, the dead man 
pulled the deciding straw. 


+ NLC 

From page 1 B 


Every person in the room learned 
independence and freedom from working at 
a young age. Veronica Hix led the seminar 
and linked that early experience to critical 
aspects of owning a business today. The first 
thing any entrepreneur must do, she said, is 
write a business plan. 

“A business plan is the story of your 
business,” said Hix, executive director of 
ONABEN. “The plan is the foundation to 
build your business on. If you deviate from 
it, you can go back to the plan and work 
on it. The business plan can change as the 
market changes and your business grows.” 

The most common mistake made 
by entrepreneurs is not selecting the 
right business at the start, Hix said. She 
recommended that everyone test their idea 
and understand their target market. 

“Sixty percent of new businesses fail 
in the first year,” Hix said. “Talk to your 
competition. Sam Walton spent more time 
in his competitor’s stores than in his office. 


Employees at those stores knew him better 
than they knew their own bosses. He was 
the founder of Wal-Mart.” 

A strong business plan needs certain 
elements, Hix said: an executive summary, 
a mission statement and company 
description, description of products 
and services, marketing, operations and 
management, and financial statements. Hix 
and co-presenter Kyle Smith, of RedWind 
Consulting Resources, gave the students 
plenty of business tips: 

•Know the market value of your 
product. 

•Figure out how to make your business 
better than a competitor’s, and sustain that. 

•Create a difference that can be 
maintained. 

•Overcome your inexperience with 
advice. Find mentors online or in the 
community. 

•Specialty businesses do better than 
others. 

•Don’t sell yourself short. 

•Understand your finances. 

•Define success. Some business owners 
want to stay small, others want to expand. 


Determine how large you want to get. 

Frank came to the NLC to learn how to 
write a business plan and how to research 
the demographics of a specific area. 

“I want to start a company and get 
business from outside the reservation,” 
Frank said. “I don’t want to rely only on 
Tribal contracts; I want to build a larger 
market.” 

J.D. Bowers is in the process of 
launching a new cigar product. He has 
attended trades shows, special events and 
studied other cigars, soil, tobacco types and 
growers. What he needed from the seminar 
was a way to expand his market reach. 

“We came up with a good idea and a 
niche,” Bowers said. “Other people are 
copying us and they have more reach 
than we do. We need help getting into the 
market.” 

The group talked about networking, 
market research, trade shows and marketing 
opportunities. They also discussed 
maintaining enthusiasm. 

“You need to have passion for what 
you are doing and believe in it,” said North, 
director of the Boys & Girls Club and 


owner of a Native American art marketing 
consulting business. “You expect to run into 
pitfalls - having passion helps you through 
it. Native artists are often taken advantage 
of. They have a hard time seeing themselves 
as entrepreneurs and business owners.” 

Jo North studied commercial and 
graphic art years ago and is now a painter. 

“I want to get into more art shows,” 
North said. “This course is a refresher and 
is making me think a little more.” 

Students learned the foundations of 
growing a business, which include having 
a grasp on time management, bookkeeping, 
overcoming the fear of failure and knowing 
the life cycle of a business. Businesses 
typically go through a pre-venture or 
planning stage, existence or infancy, early 
growth, expansion or sustained growth, 
maturity and decline. 

“Every successful business goes 
through these stages,” Hix said. “Think 
about choices and options in your business 
plan. Manage to grow by planning for it. 
When you create a business, plan an exit 
strategy. It isn’t always bad to close or sell 
a business.” 


In order to explore finances in depth, 
the class broke into groups and formed 
businesses. Each one had to determine 
fixed and variable costs, production and 
marketing expenses and, ultimately, a price 
for their goods and/or services. 

“Sometimes people have an aversion 
to numbers, but they help you keep score,” 
Smith said. “The numbers show you the 
financial health of the business.” 

The class learned the three most 
important business management tools, 
from a financial standpoint, are the break- 
even analysis, the cash flow statement, and 
income statements and balance sheets. 

By the end of the course, students had 
a head full of knowledge and a textbook to 
use as a reference tool going forward. 

Ida Osceola isn’t a business owner yet 
but knows she wants to be one. 

“I was just going to start any 
business, but now I have more focus and 
understanding,” she said. “I want to show 
my kids they can be more than what they 
see around them. I want to be a role model 
to show them they can achieve more if they 
try.” 


Pemayetv Emahakv recognizes Students of the Month 



Photo courtesy of Michele Thomas 

January Students of the Month: Elementary: Kamyah Fudge, Kobe Micco, Bryson 
Smith, Carriss Johns, Alton Crowell, Lexi Thomas, Karlyne Urbina, Dakota Fish, 
Deagen Osceola, Kalyn Hammil, Angelie Melton, Landon Goodwin, Laila Bennett, 
Ramone Baker, Jagger Gaucin, Edward Gaucin, Jason Sampson, Aubrey Pearce 
and Aleah Turtle. Middle School Students of the Month: Alicia Fudge, Aiyana 
Tommie, Diamond Shore and Lanie Sedatol. 


Photo courtesy of Michele Thomas 

February Middle School Students of the Month: Gage Riddle, Chandler Pearce, 
Raylon Eagle and Spawn Loudermilk. 


Photo courtesy of Michele Thomas 

February Elementary School Students of the Month: Jordan Johnson, Kaylee 
Joe Gore, Juanita Billie, Talena Holata, Keiyana Osceola, Keenan Jones, Melina 
Steve, Mariana Mora-Lara, Tadan Santiago, Kaiden Sampson, Kobe Jimmie, Tafv 
Harris, Daven Buck, Heith Lawrence, Destiny Elliott, Araya Youngblood, Robert 
Harris, Waylynn Bennett and Caitlyn Olivarez. 
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Announcements 



Thank you, Hollywood 
Culture Department 



Photo courtesy of Norman Bowers 

I would like to thank the Hollywood Culture Department for donating this patchwork jacket 
to the Brighton Field Day event. Megan Boswell, of Okeechobee, won the jacket in a XTREME 
Bulls Event raffle. 

- Submitted by Norman Bowers 


Happy Birthday, 
April Billie 



I want to say happy 25th birthday to April Billie. 
I hope you have a blessed day on your birthday. 
Keep your head up. You’ll be home soon. 

Love you, Mama. 


Election announcement for immediate publication 


Dear Tribal Citizens, 

The Seminole Tribe of Florida and the Seminole Tribe 
of Florida, Inc., is announcing their Regular Election for the 
position of Tribal Council Representative and Board of Directors 
Representative for the Big Cypress, Brighton and Hollywood 
Reservations. 

By our Tribal Constitution and Corporate Charter we are 
publicly announcing our Seminole Tribe of Florida and Seminole 
Tribe of Florida, Inc. Regular Election to be held on Monday, May 
13,2013. 


Attention Seminole Tribal members 


To submit an announcement, please send your message along 
with your name, phone number, email, address, the names of your 
parents, children and grandparents and your clan (optional). Please 
include your mailing address if you’d like your photos returned. 

Sign and date your submission and send it via: 

• Email: BrettDaly@semtribe.com 

• Fax: 954-965-2937 

• Mail: 3560 N. State Road 7, Hollywood, FL 33021 

• Drop-off: Monday-Friday, 8 a.m. - 5 p.m. 



SEMINOLE TRIBE OF FLORIDA 


D. PRESTON STEELE, ED.D. 
DIRECTOR 

DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 
3100 N. 63 AVENUE 
HOLLYWOOD, FLORIDA 33024 
TOLL FREE 877-592-6537 
Ext. 1315 

PHONE (954) 989-6840, Ext. 10501 
FAX (954) 893-8856 



Tribal Officers: 
Chairman 

JAMES E. BILLIE 

President 

TONY SANCHEZ, JR. 

Secretary 

PRISCILLA D. SAYEN 

Treasurer 

MICHAEL D. TIGER 


MEMORANDUM 


TO: Seminole Tribe of Florida Tribal Members 

FROM: D. Preston Steele, Director of Education 

DATE: Monday, March 04, 2013 

CC: James E. Billie, Chairman 

Tony Sanchez, Jr., Vice Chairman 

Marcellus Osceola, Jr., Hollywood Council Representative 
Manuel Tiger, Big Cypress Council Representative 
Andrew Bowers, Jr., Brighton Council Representative 
O’Hara Tommie, Executive Administrative Officer 

RE: Education Department Announcement 


The Education Department is dedicated to the advancement of education for Seminole Tribal Members 
through administering quality services and program. In an effort to strengthen these services, we are 
currently in review of our current policies and procedures. This review will ensure that the programs 
offered provide the very best in education services to Tribal Members. 

As these changes are approved, Education Staff will be available for any questions, as well as out in all of 
the communities to discuss these changes. We welcome input from Tribal Members and look forward to 
serving your educational needs. As the Director of Education, I am committed to the advancement of all 
Tribal Members through our educational services. Education headquarters is located in Hollywood and 
has offices located on each Reservation, and is staffed with education personnel to coordinate and assist 
with the education services we provide. 

Our programs include: 

• K-12 Education Program, Robert Caruso - Program Manager 

• Higher Education Program, Paola Moneymaker - Program Manager 

• Tribal Career Development Program, Marie Dufour - Program Manager 

• Library Services Program, Elita Kalma - Program Manager 

• Tutor Program, TBD - Program Manager 

In the coming months, the Program Managers and I will attend all Parent Advisory Committee (PAC) 
meetings, as well as the Education Advisory Board (EAB) meetings. We believe it is very important to 
hear from the community in order to be successful with this effort. Please plan to attend your respective 
community meetings to provide any suggestions, comments or concerns. If for any reason you are not 
able to attend your respective community meetings, please do not hesitate to contact me via phone or 
email, or to request an individual meeting with me. 

Thank you in advance for your patience and understanding as we seek to improve upon our service 
delivery. 

Thank you, 

D. Preston Steele, Ed.D. 

Director of Education 



I MYRNA LOY 


Get Out of Jail Fast ! 

Call Myma Loy (954) 583-9119. Tribal dividends, MasterCard 
and Visa accepted. 24 hours • Speedy Release • Professional 
Service. 1128 NW 31st Ave., Ft. Lauderdale, FL 33311 


If you have DirecTV bulk programming you have access to 
1 00% native, Seminole programming each week. 



warn E® Ww 
WfMtf IT® SHH 


CALL (954) 985.5703 or 
EMAIL DIRECTV@semtribe.com 
We really want to hear from you. 


t a 8:00-9:00 PM 

MptiveNews, ® a Uoct nn native NEWS from Indian Country 



SEMINOLE CHANNEL 


Thursdays 5:00-6:00 PM 

with everything you need to know about community 
events in our reservations 




SEMINOLE MEDIA PRODUCTIONS 


*What? Don’t have DirecTV or the Seminole Channel? 

Call Seminole Media Productions at (954) 985-5703 today. 
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Charter School administrative staff epitomizes teamwork 



BY EMM A JOHNS 
Freelance Writer 

BRIGHTON — Dropping children 
off at school, and getting them from 
kindergarten to graduation, is a process with 
which most parents are innately familiar. 
Parents get to know different teachers 
throughout their child’s school years. But 
how many think about what or who makes 
the daily school routine run smoothly 
outside the classroom? 

While teachers deliver direct instruction 
to students, other staff members provide a 
seamless learning environment. Often they 
go unnoticed, but their work is vital to daily 
operations. 

At Brighton’s Pemayetv Emahakv 
Charter School (PECS), several 
noninstructional administrative staffers set 
the bar for managing a successful school. 
Administrative assistant Michele Thomas 

Administrative assistant Michele 
Thomas, who has been with PECS since the 
school’s opening in 2002, has a long roster 
of duties: planning field trips, planning staff 
conferences, assisting with daily operations, 
assisting with and being a member of the 
Parent Teacher Student Organization, 
serving on the Board of Trustees and 
assisting the principal with planning special 
projects. 

Anyone who has ever been in the PECS 
office is aware she is often stepping up to 
fill the “other duties as assigned.” Thomas 
brings with her the added value of being a 
community member and a Tribal member, 
which allows her to quickly assist with 
many situations that arise daily. 

“The biggest impact to the school is 
my knowledge of (the Tribe) and Tribal 
culture,” Thomas said. “I also feel the 
students feel a connection with me because 
I am a part of many of their lives here at 
school and in the community.” 

Throughout her career, Thomas has 
been employed with the Seminole Tribe in 
various positions. She said working at PECS 
is very different from direct work with the 
Tribal community and government because 
she is able to interact with youth and see the 
world through their eyes. 

“My favorite part of the day is when 
I am invited into a classroom to watch 
students perform, recite, read, et cetera,” 
she said. “They are so proud of the task they 
have mastered and I am proud to cheer them 
on.” 

Thomas believes the school has 
had a significant impact in the Brighton 
community. 

“I feel our children are more confident, 
self-assured and willing to step outside of 
their comfort zones,” she said. “I see the 
pride they have for their school and that 
warms my heart daily.” 


Guidance counselor Jeanine Gran 

Every school employs school guidance 
counselors who spend their days advocating 
for students’ academic, career, personal and 
social success. They assist students with 
class scheduling, special testing and college 
and career counseling. With budget cuts, 
counseling has evolved into much more. 

Jeanine Gran serves as PECS Guidance 
Counselor for grades K-8. On a typical day, 
Gran assists with daily operations including 
opening gates, greeting parents and students, 
signing in tardy students, monitoring 
attendance, working on newsletters and the 
yearbook, preparing students for the FCAT, 
testing students, registering them, tutoring, 
and counseling students and parents. 

“I feel like I make an impact with my 
abilities to reach out to the students, parents 
and faculty and be accessible whenever 
they need me,” Gran said. “Keeping a 
positive and nonjudgmental attitude will go 
a long way when helping students in their 
everyday dilemmas.” 

During her years as a guidance 
counselor, Gran has worked with more than 
780 students at one time. At PECS, she 
works with 257 students, which allows her 
to give more individualized attention. 

“This is a great place to work. Many 
times I refer to it as home because that is 
the way it makes me feel,” Gran said. “I 
love every part of my day, especially my 
mornings when I greet my students and 
receive some morning hugs.” 

As Gran sees the national graduation 
rate declining with little assistance at the 
state level, she feels strongly about creating 
an atmosphere that is conducive to helping 
every child succeed. 

“There are some children who are 
academically challenged and need to look 
at vocations for their future. Hopefully, 
we will be able to offer such classes in our 
future,” she said. 

Gran said the class size and quality 
of teachers and paraprofessionals at PECS 
allow the school a tremendous advantage in 
ensuring each child reaches full potential. 

Receptionist Pam Rhodes 

At school, the first person you see 
is often a predictor of the rest of the 
experience. At PECS, receptionist Pam 
Rhodes is that person, and her position has 
earned great respect from other staffers. 
Constantly in motion, Rhodes is the central 
hub through which most of the school’s 
daily happenings are channeled. She does it 
all without hesitation. 

“I can tell you Pam has the hardest job 
and I find it difficult to juggle everything 
when filling in for her,” Thomas said. “She 
does not have the ability to close the door to 
complete a task.” 

Rhodes finds working at PECS as a big 
change from her past jobs. 


“I went from managing a busy office 
for nine years and dealing with a multitude 
of customers to entering a school filled 
with smiling little faces that has definitely 
provided me with a positive change,” she 
said. 

Bookkeeper Cecelia Thomas 
With PECS’ growth came the 
realization that a few staffers could not 
handle every aspect of the administrative 
process. The school recently hired Cecelia 
Thomas as its bookkeeper to maintain 
accounts, correspond with vendors, handle 
mail distribution, complete staff orders and 
keep records of school accounts. 

Thomas, a Tribal member, also has 
children who attend PECS. 

“I learned that this school is the best 
thing to happen to this community on many 
levels,” she said. “I get to come to school 
with my own kids and go home with them. 
The uniqueness of this school is that we all 
know each other.” 

School Resource Officer Darryl Allen 
Both PECS staff and the Tribe realize 
the importance of guarding children’s 
safety. The Seminole Police Department’s 
School Resource Officer (SRO) Darryl 
Allen watches over students and staff, 
monitors the camera system and participates 
in school events. Allen strives to let students 
and parents see beyond the uniform and get 
to know the man inside. 

“Kids are exposed to way too much 
in and outside of their homes, and the 
trend is that society is adapting to this new 
generation instead of the kids adjusting to 
the old ways of doing things,” he said. “I 
deal with this by staying true to my ‘old 
school’ way of dealing with students.” 

Allen believes in treating students with 
respect and expects the same in return. And 
while many school budgets no longer afford 
an SRO position, Allen said it is of great 
value. 

“Far too many times we live with the 
attitude that it’s never going to happen to 
us,” he said. “I approach each day with the 
attitude that it can happen to us, and I think 
if other schools were given the option of an 
SRO, they would do so in a heartbeat.” 

On any given day, Allen will not only 
be keeping the school secure but will also 
be scheduling sporting events and coaching. 
He serves as PECS athletic director and 
girls’ softball coach, and he enjoys the extra 
responsibility: “Sports allow kids to express 
themselves through physical activity. Sports 
can teach so many valuable tools and skills 
that can last a lifetime.” 

Principal Brian Greseth 
Principal Brian Greseth is the glue that 
binds the PECS staff together. He joined the 
staff a couple years ago with an extensive 
and impressive resume - more than 30 years 
of experience in education, including 16 


years serving as principal at various schools. 

Greseth ’s vast experience prepared 
him for his leadership role at PECS, but he 
acknowledges the unique situation. 

“The Charter School has been a much 
more caring and nurturing environment for 
the students,” he said. “Staff, students and 
parents work much more closely together 
than at other public schools I have been 
associated with.” 

Greseth ’s efforts toward developing 
and maintaining excellent teachers and staff 
and building a strong school community are 
evident. 

“I think I would be called a servant 
leader,” he said. “I try not to ask someone to 
do something I would not do myself. I think 
the staff work with me and not for me.” 


♦ MOTLOW 

From page IB 


Although Motlow’s parents never 
went to college, they pushed her to strive 
for excellence and inspired her hunger for 
success. 

“Freedom and independence is the 
best thing,” she said. “But it’s also one of 
the hardest things about being away from 
home. Doing everything on my own and 
starting my life without my parents trying 
to control things for me is really nice, but 
that’s also what I miss at the same time.” 


Greseth said he manages based on a 
“Y” leadership style - leadership based on 
the perspective that people are assets to be 
valued and developed. 

Many years ago, Greseth got some 
positive feedback from former Florida State 
University coach Bobby Bowden, who said, 
“I have been fortunate enough to surround 
myself with people who know as much or 
more about football than I do.” 

Remembering those words, Greseth 
has incorporated the same philosophy as a 
leader. 

“At Pemayetv Emahakv Charter 
School, I am fortunate to have an excellent 
staff surrounding me,” he said. “I feel this is 
a key to the success of our school.” 


Motlow advises high school students 
to do all they can to get a firsthand look 
at the college experience in order to 
make sure they know what it takes to be 
responsible and self-sufficient. 

“Being on your own is the biggest 
challenge, besides the academics,” 
she said. “If kids have any friends in 
college, they should go visit them and 
get a feel for what it’s like. It’s a much 
different experience than spending a 
night with a friend back home. At school 
you are completely on your own and are 
responsible for everything you do.” 


2013 Florida Indian 
Youth Program 



Starts Saturday , July 13, 

2013 

Ends Saturday, July 27, 

2013 


Call for Applications and information 


11-800-322-9186 

See your Tribal Education Counselor, 

or email info@fgcia.com, or see 
www.fgcia.com 


Children and Grandchildren of Tribal 
Citizens (Descendants) 

You may be eligible for Adult 

Employment and T raining services 

and/or the Florida Indian Youth Program 
through the Florida Governor’s Council on 
Indian Affairs, Inc. 

Programs include GED or High School 
Completion, Vocational Training, Technical 
Training or College. 

Veterans receive the highest priority. 

Employment and Training Program 
applications accepted year round 

If interested, call 1-800-322-9186, email: 

info@fgcia.com 

Or, download an application at www.fgcia.com 

Florida Indian Youth Program 
Accepting applications now. 

Call for Applications and information 

1 - 800 - 322-9186 

info@fgcia.com , or see www.fgcia.com 



PSMPW 


SEMINOLE MEDIA PRODUCTIONS WORKSHOP 




JULY 
22-27 


YOUTH 
14-18 


STAND OUT. 



Interested in a media 
field as a future career? At 
SMPW 2013, develop your talents 
and learn new skills in a fun, creative, 
and hands-on learning environment. Discover 
the creative process from start to finish in Graphic 
Design, Journalism, Technical Production, or Broadcasting. 


VIDEO SERVICES 



SEMINOLE MEDIA PRODUCTIONS.COM 
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INFORMATION 

JENNIFER OSCEOLA 


Located in the Seminole Paradise at the 



SEMINOLE HARD ROCK LIVE! AlllfiATOR lAf RF^TIINfi 

HOLLYWOOD, FLORIDA “ UUIIBB Bllltb 11 UMh 

WILDLIFE/SNAKE SHOW P0W W0W C0MPETITI0N 

DROMS: (NORTHERN) MANDAREE 
NATIVE AMERICAN VENDORS (SOUTHERN) ROSE HILL 

FOOD, ARTS & CRAFTS EMCEE - EDMOHD TATE NEVAQUAHE 

f ?,££££££ HEAD JUDGE -RUSTY GILLETTE 


ADMISSION 
S 12.00 - ADULTS (13 -54) 

$ 10.00 - SENIORS (55 -OLDER) 


$8.00 


KIDS (5 - 12) 


FREE - KIDS (4 - YOUNGER) 


Free to Seminole & Miccosukee 
Tribal members, STOF & Casino 
Employees with I.D. at gate. 


OKALEE INDIAN VILLAGE 


954 797 5582 lulmicm hi iric jcrrnm/rc ruruuuc ui urc u <^ 

VENDOR/BOOTH Seminole Hard Rock Hotel & Casino. UctrdlRock 

INFORM A II ON n n IIC A A1 B. C tirlinn Rnnrl ....T. f. 

PATRICE MORGAN ° n US 441 & St,rlm 9 Road. 

954 797 5438 Hollywood, Florida HOLLYWOOD. fl 


HOLLYWOOD. FL 
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Sports C 


Big Cypress ball field 
now bears name of 
beloved coach 


BY EILEEN SOLER 
Staff Reporter 

BIG CYPRESS — No one knows for 
sure how many children Billie Johns Sr. 
coached on hardscrabble baseball fields 
at the Big Cypress Reservation - not even 
Johns himself. 

“Twenty-five? Maybe 30,” he guessed. 
“All I know is I had my best times giving 
kids practice out there.” 

On March 5, more than 50 turned out 
as a testament to Johns, 72, during the 
ribbon-cutting and dedication of the Billie 
Johns Sr. Ball Field. 

Big Cypress Councilman’s assistant 
Wovoka Tommie said chatter began “a 
long way back” about naming the ball 
field that has, since the late 1960s, grown 
from one scrappy diamond to three fields 
complete with restrooms, dugouts and 
regular maintenance. 

The name constantly repeated was 
that of lifelong Big Cypress resident Billie 
Johns Sr. 

“Billie has always been a productive 
member of the community and a man of 
great integrity. When the sun was up, he 
was up moving and working,” Tommie 
said while hosting the dedication lunch and 
ribbon-cutting ceremony. 

By day, Johns’ career included road 
and forestry work for the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs. Later, he served the Tribe in the 
maintenance division by keeping the dirt 
roads smooth and the streets clean. Before 
long, Johns was made the water master 
for Water Resource Management, which 
demanded knowledge of the land and 
water needs. It was Johns who would open 
canal locks to determine when and where 
water would serve the Tribe’s needs until 
his retirement in 2008. 

At night and on weekends, Johns 
was on the ball field shaping the lives of 
countless children. 

“He taught us how to play ball, catch 
a ball and throw a ball,” Big Cypress 
Councilman Mondo Tiger said. Tiger 
credited Johns with helping him become 


good enough 
to play for 
Colorado State 
University and 
then for a semi- 
pro team. 

Johns told 
the crowd how 
he and a few 
Tribal men 

started youth 
baseball on 
Big Cypress by 
simply gathering 

kids together and Billie Johns Sr. speaks 
teaching them to family and friends 
how to play, gathered for the Billie 
Johns had expe- Johns Sr. Ball Field 

rience from play- dedication. 

ing for Sequoyah 

High School in Tahlequah, Okla. and at 
Cherokee High School in Cherokee, N.C. 

The Big Cypress team played its first 
game against a Clewiston team. Johns said 
the Big Cypress team was nervous and 
downright scared. 

“He calmed them down. He told 
them to go out there and use their skills,” 
Tommie said, translating Johns’ words 
from Mikasuki to English. “The next 
thing you knew, the team was winning and 
Clewiston didn’t want us to come back.” 

Tommie said Johns never demanded 
respect - he earned it and deserved it. 

Johns’ wife, Mary Louise Johns, said 
her husband was always concerned for 
children. The couple had two of their own 
and at least a dozen more that they helped 
raise who still call them mom and dad. 
They have seven grandchildren and eight 
great-grandchildren. 

Anita Johns, Billie Johns’ daughter, 
said she could not describe the feelings 
of happiness and pride that came over 
the family when they gathered under the 
newly painted Billie Johns Sr. Ball Field 
scoreboard during the ribbon-cutting 
ceremony. 

“There are no words, no words,” she 

said. 




Eileen Soler 

Billie Johns Sr., center, and his wife gather for a family portrait during dedication day of the Billie 
Johns Sr. Ball Field on the Big Cypress Reservation. + See more „| LUE J0HNS photos on page 4C 


Youth face off on 
basketball court 



Beverly Bidney 

Krishawn Hendry, of the Panther team, aims for the basket as Miami Heat players try to block the 
shot. The Tribalwide Hot Dogg Basketball Tournament, held in Hollywood from March 8-9, was a 
memorial and a tribute to the late Dwight ‘Ike’ Jumper, a basketball lover. 

+ See HOT DOGG on page 5C 



Beverly Bidney 

Pemayetv Emahakv Charter School students stand very still as Kenny Dobbs dunks the ball. The slam dunk champion visited the Brighton Reservation 
on Feb. 15 to perform for students and to motivate them to follow their dreams. 


Native slam dunk 
champion visits Brighton 


BY BEVERLY BIDNEY 
Staff Reporter 

BRIGHTON — Earsplitting sounds 
radiated from the Brighton gym on Feb. 
1 5 as pop music played at top volume and 
students cheered their loudest. 

They were wowed as a basketball 
took a circuitous route to swish through a 
hoop, thanks to the skills of internationally 
renowned slam dunker Kenny Dobbs, the 
man who controlled the ball. 

Pemayetv Emahakv Charter School 
students were treated to a gravity-defying 
performance by the amateur slam dunk 
champion as part of Brighton Field Day. 
In addition to the impressive amount of 
time he spent seemingly floating in air, 
Dobbs gave students a motivational speech 
outlining how to achieve their dreams. 

But first, kids and teachers alike 
became props for Dobbs as he set up what 
looked like impossible scenarios to make a 
shot at the basket. The show started small 
with just one student standing under the 
basket. Dobbs took off dribbling down the 
court at full speed, leapt over the student 
and easily dunked the ball in the basket to 
thunderous applause and cheers. With each 
shot, more students were recruited to stand 
under the basket - two, three and four at a 
time until he lined up six students. He told 
them to crouch and had a seventh student 
toss him the ball directly over the crouching 
students’ heads. No problem; Dobbs ran 
down the court, caught the tossed ball and 


almost effortlessly dunked it through the 
hoop as the crowd roared in appreciation of 
the feat. 

After the theatrics, Dobbs got serious 
and shared his story. 

“The real reason I do what I do is to 
inspire you kids to make positive choices 
in your life,” said Dobbs, a member of the 
Choctaw Nation. 

Known as “The Dunk Inventor,” 
Dobbs was drafted in 2012 into the NBA 
Development League team the Texas 
Legends, which is affiliated with the Dallas 
Mavericks. Dobbs has toured with the NBA 
and the Sprite Slam Dunk ShowDown 
as a celebrity dunker, performed in front 
of sold-out stadiums during halftime 
shows, celebrity games and NBA All-Star 
Weekends. He is popular on YouTube and 
has appeared on ESPN, Fox Sports and 
NBA TV. 

Dobbs, from Phoenix, told the students 
he got into drugs and alcohol at age 11, 
dropped out of school at 15 and went 
downhill from there. At 17, he found 
himself facing jail on a robbery charge. 

“I realized there is no loyalty on the 
street and in the end, the only people who 
will be there for you is your family and 
God,” he said. “I started to choose my 
friends more wisely, made positive choices 
and separated myself from the kids who got 
into trouble, even the music.” 

Building on his new foundation, Dobbs 
set a goal to graduate high school, which he 
achieved two and a half years later. 


“I realized I was having a negative 
impact on my family,” Dobbs said. “My 
younger siblings saw me as a leader. So I 
went back to high school and graduated. 
For the first time, my mom cried tears of 
joy instead of pain and sorrow.” 

The feeling of accomplishment 
Dobbs experienced was so strong, he was 
emboldened to begin setting more ambitious 
goals. He’d never played sports in school 
but wanted to be a basketball player. He 
practiced and tried to get a scholarship to 
college, to no avail. 

Dobbs attended an open gym at a 
Glendale community college in Arizona, 
where he was awarded a full scholarship 
based on his performance on the court. In 
2008, he went to Los Angeles to compete in 
a slam dunk contest hosted by former Miami 
Heat basketball star Shaquille O’Neal, 
which launched his career competing in 
worldwide dunk competitions. 

“Everyone there was bigger than me,” 
he told students. “I doubted myself, but 
knew I had talent.” 

After Dobbs nailed a “crazy dunk,” 
people were impressed. He learned the 
lesson well. 

“You should never doubt your ability,” 
Dobbs told students. “Don’t let things stand 
in your way, believe in yourself, set goals, 
make positive choices, choose your friends 
wisely and see yourself as a leader.” 

+ See more DOBBS photos on page 2C 
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Beverly Bidney 

Kenny Dobbs picks volunteers for his next dunk stunt. 



Beverly Bidney 

Kenny Dobbs talks to the crowd in the Brighton Gym. 


Beverly Bidney 

Kenny Dobbs jumps for a dunk as a student watches closely. 



Beverly Bidney 

Kenny Dobbs is about to sink the ball, as students remain untouched. 



Kenny Dobbs takes the ball from a student and prepares to dunk it. 


Beverly Bidney 


Beverly Bidney 

PECS middle school physical education teacher Chris Goodwin and elementary teacher aide Erica 
Rodriguez take direction from Kenny Dobbs as they prepare to be props for his next dunk. 


Beverly Bidney 

Tribal member Sandy Billie Jr. holds the ball for 
Kenny Dobbs as he sets up for a dunk. 


LOW MONTHLY PAYMENTS 



SALES EVENT 



954-467-0990 
1090 W. SUNRISE BLVD. 

FT. LAUDERDALE, FL 33311 
www.BrowardMotorsports.com 


Yamaha. The 1st Name in Motorsports 



YAMAHA 
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Ticket Brokers 



Concerts | Theatre | Sports 

Local, National, and Worldwide Events 


Need travel arrangements? Call us! 
We take care of all your travel needs 

including: 

Hotels, Airlines, and Cruises 
FrontRowUSA is up front 
and honest, putting you up front! 


Top Concerts 


i 


- 




CHICAGO 
JOHN LEGEND 
RIHANNA 
ALICE IN CHAINS 
RUSH 

TIM MCGRAW 
FLEETWOOD MAC 
ONE DIRECTION 
BEYONCE 

DAVE MATTHEWS BAND 
JUSTIN TIMBERLAKE & JAY-Z 
BRUNO MARS 
NEW KIDS ON THE BLOCK, 
98 DEGREES, BOYZ II MEN 
ERIC CLAPTON 
CROSBY, STILLS AND NASH 


MIAMI HEAT 
FLORIDA PANTHERS 
MIAMI HURRICANES 
SONY ERICSSON 
FIGHT TIME PRO MMA 
DELRAY BEACH INTERNATIONAL 
TENNIS CHAMPIONSHIPS 


Top Theatre 


CIRQUE DU SOLEIL: QUIDAM 
WAR HORSE 
LARRY THE CABLE GUY 
BILL COSBY 
DANIEL TOSH 
SETH MEYERS 
DISNEY ON ICE 


ALL CONCERTS, SPORTS AND THEATRE TICKETS AVAILABLE 
NATIONWIDE AND WORLDWIDE ORDER YOUR TICKETS ONLINE AT 
WWW.FRONTROWUSA.COM OR BY PHONE 

| (954) 455-1929 OR (800) 446 8499 
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Photo courtesy of Stephanie Bowers-Hiatt 

The Sioux Falls Seminoles, coached by Tribal member Stephanie Bowers-Hiatt, finish their 2012-13 
basketball season with a second-place finish in a tournament in Yankton, S.D. 


Sioux Falls Seminoles finishes 
successful basketball season 
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Rack ’em up: Weekly billiards 
tourney offers big fun in Big Cypress 


BY EILEEN SOLER 


Staff Reporter 



Eileen Soler 

Lonnie Billie eyeballs a break during the start of the Tony Bert Weekly Billiard Tournament at Big 
Cypress Billiards. 


SUBMITTED BY STEPHANIE BOWERS-HIATT 
Tribal Member 

SIOUX FALLS, S.D. — Defense. 
Rebounding. Possession. Points. This 
formula led the Sioux Falls Seminoles to 
success during their second season as they 
finished with a 20-13 record. The fifth- 
grade team, based in Sioux Falls, S.D., 
is coached by Tribal member Stephanie 
Bowers-Hiatt and her husband, Jon Hiatt. 
Their son, Tyler, is the starting power 
forward and led the team in rebounding for 
the second season. 

“We struggled our first year as fourth- 
graders because we didn’t have a clear 
focus as a team,” Bowers-Hiatt said. “This 
year we intentionally developed our team 
motto.” 

This focus led to more consistency. 

“Kids obviously love to score points, 
but not everybody can lead the team in 
scoring, so we needed to develop a team 
culture that celebrated defense, rebounding 
and making good decisions on the court,” 
Bowers-Hiatt said. 

Getting the parents to buy into that was 
key, too. 

“We communicated with the parents 
frequently that they needed to reinforce our 
motto,” Bowers-Hiatt said. “They really 
started to buy into the system when the 
boys started playing together as a team.” 

The Sioux Falls Seminoles were 
sponsored again by Bowers-Hiatt’s father, 
Tribal member Stephen Bowers. Bowers 
had an opportunity to address the kids in 
person during a trip to South Dakota last 
fall. He told the boys about the history of 
the Seminoles, as well as the importance of 
sticking together and having fun. 


“When I was a kid, I played on a 
football team that was sponsored by a guy 
and I never forgot about that,” Bowers said. 
“I guess this is just my way of paying it 
forward by sponsoring these kids.” 

Bowers also talked about the 
“Unconquered Seminoles” and taught the 
boys a chant they used before each game. 

Bowers-Hiatt was quite the basketball 
player during her high school career, 
averaging 21 points and 12 rebounds 
per game during her junior and senior 
seasons at Bradenton Christian School in 
Bradenton. 

“Tyler plays exactly like I did,” she 
said. “It is almost scary how similar we 
are.” 

Their son Caleb, a third-grader, even 
got to play in the last tournament. 

“We were short a player, so we gave 
him a uniform and he did great against 
kids two years older,” Bowers-Hiatt said. 
“My husband was a really good defender in 
high school and Caleb inherited his defense 
genes. But hopefully both Tyler and Caleb 
will score like me as they grow older,” she 
said teasing her husband. 

Along with their 20-13 record, the 
Sioux Falls Seminoles had one first-place 
finish and three second-place finishes 
during their tournament season, including a 
5-2 record against sixth-grade teams. 

“We were very pleased with the 
progress of each player during the season, 
but we know that big improvement takes 
place by consistently doing a lot of little 
things during the off-season,” Bowers- 
Hiatt said. “We are developing a homework 
basketball routine to challenge the boys 
with and reward the players who show the 
most dedication to getting better.” 


BIG CYPRESS — Anyone with 
competitive spirit is invited to battle for 
bucks at weekly billiard tournaments on the 
Big Cypress Reservation. 

Hosted by the Big Cypress Recreation 
Department at Big Cypress Billiards, the 
Thursday night pool tourneys are so far 
drawing about a dozen pool players. At the 
10-table venue, there is room for more. 

“It’s a get-together,” said Tony Bert, 
who started the tournament and for whom 
the Tony Bert Weekly Billiard Tournament 
is named. 

“It’s a subculture of people,” said Nick 
Tiger, who runs the event for Bert and the 
Recreation Department. 

“It’s both,” said Ildy Garcia, who comes 
armed with his own custom-made pool stick 
and chalk box with animal bone keychain. 

Bert, Tiger, Garcia and Cody Bert 
make up the reservation’s championship 
billiard team The Departed, or Rack My 
Balls, depending on who is asked. In two 
comers of the pool hall, tables are filled 
with trophies that attest to their ability. 

Beginners to advanced players, male 
and female ages 1 8 and older, are welcome 
to play for a $10 entry fee. At the end of 
elimination rounds, two male and two 
female winners get a share of the pot. 

Billiard Congress of America (BCA) 
mles apply. 

“We’ll even teach people how to play. 
Lessons are available noon until 9 p.m. 
daily, except Wednesdays when we close at 
6,” Tiger said. 

Smoking and alcohol are prohibited, 
but a free dinner buffet that includes spam 
and tomatoes with rice is served courtesy of 
Bert’s mother, Sue Jane Bert. 


Free Wi-Fi, cable television, darts, air 
hockey, pinball, ping-pong and other games 
are also available. 

Marcia Cypress and Celeste Kenyon 
were the only women who played on 
opening night, Feb. 28. Cypress placed first 
in the night’s competition. 

“I just like the game of pool. All the 
other women can stay home so I can win 
every week,” she said. 

Rob Landin took the top spot of the 
night for men, with Ildy Garcia in second 


place. 

Lonnie Billie, who also showed to 
shoot pool, said he is in it for the fun. Is he 
any good? 

“No. But I won’t give up,” Billie said. 

Win or lose, the tournament promises 
a few laughs, good food, potential to win 
a few dollars and a chance to make new 
friends. 

“Come out and hang out. Who knows? 
You might have the lucky stroke,” Tiger 
said. 



Eileen Soler 

Alex Herrera racks billiard balls. 



A ball for all and good memories at Virgil Billie volleyball tourney 



Eileen Soler 

Joel Billie serves during the fun- and family- 
focused 2013 Virgil Billie Volleyball Tournament. 
Billie created the tournament when he was 7 
years old. 


Eileen Soler 

Teams battle at the net March 9 during the 2013 Virgil Billie Volleyball Tournament at the Herman 
L. Osceola Gymnasium. Maggie Puente, event organizer Joel Billie’s mother, said her son decided 
at age 7 to hold annual sports events in honor of his uncle. Previous tournaments also included 
basketball and softball. 


Eileen Soler 

Megan Otero carts her daughter A’Zaria Perez, who wants to get in on the action, off the court for 
the umpteenth time during the 2013 Virgil Billie Volleyball Tournament. 


Dr. Brian C. Rush | 

Chiropractic Physician I 
Successfully Treating... I 

• Neck Pain | 
1 Lower Back Pain 

• Headaches 
• Leg & Arm Pain %_ 

• Joint Pain ■ 

• Muscle Pain 
• Auto Accident Plain _ 

We accept your insurance plan, PRO'S, 

FOS, Medicare, Auto Insurance. 




>rEE spinal EXAM 

1 Si CONSULTATION 1 
TO ALL TRIBAL CITIZENS 
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I— {$ 150 Value) 


Dr. Rush Can Help You! 

Dr. Brian C. Rush 
Chiropractic Physician 
" es Blvd. • Pembroke Pines 
(954) 432-5006 

(Located next to Bally Gym in the Bahama Breeze plaza.) 


THE POTENT AND ANY OTHER PERSON RESPONSIBLE FOR PAYMENT HAS A RIGHT TO REFUSE TO PAY. CANCEL PAYMENT, OR BE REFMBURSED FOR PAYMENT FOR ANY OTFGfT SERVICE, EXAMINATION, 
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HAVE YOU SEEN US ONLINE? 
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Recreation Department holds 
first Jr. Archery 3-D Shoot Out 


BY EMMA JOHNS 
Freelance Writer 

BRIGHTON — The bow and arrow, 
once used for war and hunting, is still used 
by Seminoles today - mostly for the sport 
of archery, although bow hunting seems to 
be making a strong comeback. 



Emma Johns 

Eecho Billie competes in the Shoot Out. 


On Feb. 23, the Recreation Department 
hosted the first Jr. Archery 3-D Shoot Out in 
the woods on the Brighton Reservation to 
offer youth a chance to hone their archery 
skills through friendly competition. 

Because the targets were life- 
size replicas of various game animals, 
competitors shot in “3-D.” The replicas 
were constructed of dense foam and had 
scoring rings that indicate preferred shot 
placement for each species. The targets were 
placed strategically throughout the woods 
to emulate a realistic hunting situation, and 
archers stood at stakes placed at varying 
distances from the target. The archers shot 
from stakes according to their age. 

Eecho Billie, 11, made his way through 
the course with great skill and technique. 

“I like bow shooting because it helps 
kids that have never shot learn how to 
shoot,” he said. “And it is important to 
shoot a bow because one day, if they stop 
making bullets, a bow would come in handy 
and it is also a part of our tradition.” 

There were three different class 
formats for the event: The first was bare 
bow, meaning participants had to use their 
fingers and no sight. The second was limited 
shooters, meaning participants had to use 
their fingers and could use a sight. And 
the last was unlimited shooters, meaning 
participants could use a release and a sight. 
No scopes, range finders or crossbows were 
allowed. 

Aidan Tommie, 11, has only been 
shooting for about three months and 
has already decided his favorite bow is 


a compound bow. Tommie was a top 
competitor at the shoot, placing in all three 
divisions. 

Recreation employee and archery 
instructor Jason Tommie hopes the 
competition will trigger the interest of more 
youth and encourage them to get involved 
in the sport and other activities Recreation 
offers. He wants to make the Shoot Out an 
annual event. 

“Our main goal is to get kids consistent 
with practicing and to hopefully form a 
team that can start shooting competitively,” 
Tommie said. 

Archery practices are held regularly. 
Contact the Recreation Department for 
more information. 

Barebow Division Results: 6-8 years 
old: First place, Deagan Osceola. 9-11 
years old: First place, Eecho Billie; second 
place, Connor Thomas; third place, Aidan 
Tommie. 12-14 years old: First place: 
Pernell Bert; second place, Jaden Puente; 
third place, Jathan Tommie. 15-18 years 
old: First place, Yopalakiyo Osceola. 

Limited Division Results: 9-11 years 
old: First place, Aidan Tommie; second 
place, Eecho Billie; third place, Connor 
Thomas. 12-14 years old: First place, 
Ray Ion Eagle. 

Unlimited Division Results: 6-8 years 
old: First place, Deagan Osceola. 9-11 years 
old: First place, Connor Thomas; second 
place, Aidan Tommie; third place, Drake 
Lawrence. 12-14 years old: First place, 
Ray Ion Eagle. 



Emma Johns Emma Johns 

Barebow Division winners pose with their trophies. Unlimited Division winners celebrate their wins. 


Brighton’s Florida Seminole 
12 & under, 16 & under 
Lady Seminoles going strong 


SUB MITTED BY JO ‘BOOGIE 1 JU MPER 
Head Coach 

BRIGHTON — The Florida 
Seminole 12 & under volleyball team, of 
Brighton, attended a trio of tournaments 
recently with strong results. In two 
Orlando tournaments, Jan. 26-27 and 
Feb. 23-24, the traveling players 
finished second place in their pool play. 
At a Port St. Lucie tournament March 
9 at UpOnTop Volleyball Academy, 
the girls finished in second place and 
received medals for their hard work. The 
12 & under traveling players include: 
Burgundy Pierce, Julia Smith, Alicia 
Fudge, Caroline Sweat, Alaina Sweat, 
Jacee Jumper, Krysta Burton, Ryanna 
Osceola, Jenna Brown and Alyssa 
Gonzalez. The girls are learning from 
each other and improving with each 
tournament. 

At the three tournaments, the 16 
& under Lady Seminoles also did well, 
including one first-place finish. In both 
tournaments in Orlando, the players 


won third place in Gold Brackets. In 
theUpOnTop tournament, they were 
undefeated and won gold. 

The Lady Seminoles, coached by 
Holly Johns, include: Courtney Gore, 
Tyra Baker, Cheyenne Nunez, Kalgary 
Johns, Kailin Brown, Odessa King, Shae 
Pierce Kylie Daum and Jacie Harvey. 

For information on the teams, call 
863-763-5020 ext. 15205. 



Photo courtesy of Jo ‘Boogie’ Jumper 

The 16 & under Lady Seminoles win gold in 
Port St. Lucie. 


+ More BILLIE JOHNS photos from page 1C 



Eileen Soler 

Mary Louise Johns and her husband, Billie Johns Sr., cut a ceremonial ribbon during dedication 
day of the Billie Johns Sr. Ball Field on the Big Cypress Reservation. 
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The Lady Seminoles kick off their 2013 softball season. The boys’ baseball team look forward to an exciting season. 


Pemayetv Emahakv kicks off softball and baseball seasons 



Emma Johns 


Sunni Bearden waits for the perfect pitch during 
the team’s game against Everglades City. 


BY EMM A JOHNS 
Freelance Writer 

BRIGHTON — Spring is in the air, 
and so begins the time for softball and 
baseball players to dust of their gear and 
prepare for the new season. 

Pemayetv Emahakv Charter School 
girls’ softball and boys’ baseball teams 
kicked off their seasons on Feb. 22 with a 
schoolwide pep rally to get them excited 
for that evening’s home games against the 
Everglades City Gators. 

At the pep rally an exciting introduction 
of each player was given by PECS athletic 
director and girls’ softball coach Darryl 
Allen. Both teams left the rally feeling 
overwhelming support and encouragement 
from their friends, coaches, teachers and 
family. 

In his dual role, Allen looks forward to 
a strong and productive season by both the 
boys’ and girls’ teams. 

“I look forward to watching them 


compete at a high level, week in and week 
out,” he said. “[I enjoy] watching these 
student athletes grow and have success on 
the field and in the classroom.” 

The Lady Seminoles took the field 
as the first pitch was thrown at 5 p.m. by 
pitcher Diamond Shore. Diamond started 
the game strong, whirling strike after strike 
at the Lady Gators. 

The Lady Seminoles took the saying 
“three up, three down” to heart, and within 
a few minutes were in the dugout gearing up 
to bat. They quickly racked up seven runs 
by the top of the second inning and held a 
strong lead over the Lady Gators throughout 
the game. 

Their efforts as a team ended the 
evening with a 17-1 win. This year the Lady 
Seminoles are led by Allen and assistant 
coaches Kelley Smiley, Naha Jumper and 
Erena Billie. 

The PECS boys’ baseball team jumped 
ahead from the very first inning against 
the Everglades City Gators. Sean Osceola 


found the strike zone with his first pitch and 
left the Gators struggling to get a base hit 
for the remainder of the evening. 

On the occasion a ball was hit by an 
opposing Gator, the strong fielding by the 
PECS boys shut down any chance of it 
becoming a base hit. The PECS boys led the 
score all evening and were ahead 5-0 by the 
top of the fifth. A triple by Osceola at the 
bottom of the sixth gave PECS a 7-0 lead. 

The Gators were finally able to squeak 
by with a run in the bottom of the sixth. The 
PECS boys proved to be a tough team to 
beat as they ended the evening with a 7-1 
win against the Gators. The PECS baseball 
team is led this year by head coach Harry 
Tewksbury and assistant coaches Gene 
Thomas and Kevin Jackson. 

Allen hopes the players leave with an 
understanding of hard work, commitment, 
dedication, structure and discipline. 

“They can move mountains in their 
young teenage life that will carry them in to 
adulthood as well,” he said. 



Emma Johns 


Sean Osceola puts his pitching skills to the test 
during the team’s Feb. 22 game. 


Hot Dogg Basketball Tournament honors Ike Jumper’s love of the game 


BY BEVERLY BIDNEY 
Staff Reporter 

HOLLYWOOD — The Tribalwide 
Hot Dogg Basketball Tournament, held in 
Hollywood March 8-9, was a memorial and 
a tribute to the late Dwight “Ike” Jumper, a 
basketball lover. 

“We all played basketball together 
growing up,” said tournament organizer 
Michael Gentry. “All our friends who passed 
away are up there playing basketball. We 
just wanted all the kids to enjoy their time 
as young kids.” 

The tournament began with the 10 
and under teams: Miami Heat, Panther and 
Hollywood. In the final game, Miami Heat 
defeated Panther 38-36. 

The middle-school teams were Bad 
News Bears, Rez Boys, Big Bailers and Big 
Cypress. In the final game, Bad News Bears 
defeated Rez Boys 63-57. 

High school girls’ teams were ULS and 
Monstars. In the final, ULS beat Monstars 
46 to 24. 

High school boys’ teams were Team 
Pierce, Immokalee, Brighton, Hollywood 
Boys and Team O. In the final game, Team 
Pierce defeated Team O 55-50. 



Beverly Bidney Beverly Bidney 

Hollywood player Teijo Smith threads the needle as he tries to dribble past the defenders on the Panther Daewon Huggins, of the Miami Heat team, dribbles down the court as the Hollywood team 
team. tries to keep pace. 



Beverly Bidney 

Panther player Krishawn Hendry goes down the court to his team’s basket. 


Beverly Bidney 

Panther player Joseph Lee Sanders dribbles past Miami Heat defenders on his way Krishawn Hendry, of the Panther team, goes up to shoot a basket, 
to the basket. 


Beverly Bidney 
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Chippewa member: There’s place for Native imagery in sports 


BY PAUL LUKAS 
ESPN Columnist 

I recently wrote about the symposium 
on Native American imagery in sports that 
took place at the National Museum of the 
American Indian in Washington, D.C. 
Everyone quoted in the article was opposed 
to the use of such imagery, which led many 
readers to ask why I hadn’t given equal time 
to the other side. 

The answer to that is simple: I was there 
to cover the symposium, and every single 
speaker at the event - about three times as 
many people as I ended up quoting in my 
column - was opposed to the use of Native 
American mascots, logos and team names. 
(The Washington Redskins were invited to 
have a representative at the event, but they 
declined.) 

But it’s true that there are some 
Native Americans who are fine with the 
use of Native imagery in sports. In central 
Michigan, for example, the Saginaw 
Chippewa Indian Tribe recently announced 
that it had no problem with a local high 
school whose teams are called the Warriors. 

I was curious to learn more, so I 
contacted the Saginaw Chippewas and 
spoke with their public relations director, 
Frank Cloutier. Here’s how our conversation 
went: 

Uni Watch: First, for people who 
aren’t familiar with the Saginaw 
Chippewas, please tell me a bit about 
your Tribe. 

Cloutier: Our Tribe was formed with 
the ratification of our Constitution in 1936. 
We have 3,292 members, and we live in 
the territories called the Isabella Federal 
Indian Reserve in Mount Pleasant, Mich., 
just north of Fansing. We have the fifth- 
or sixth-largest Indian-owned casino in 
the Midwest, so we’re rather successful 
when it comes to our economic growth and 
development. 

But it’s not just about gaming for us 
- it’s about our culture. We have a very 
rich, diverse culture, which is showcased 
in a world-class, award-winning cultural 
museum on our reservation. So the situation 
regarding mascots and team names piques 
our interest. 

Many of the people taking part in 
this debate see it as a black-and-white 
issue. Either they’re completely opposed 
to all uses of Native American imagery, 
or they have no problem with any of it. 
What’s your position, or your Tribe’s 
position, on that? 

It’s very, very clear for us because 
we’ve worked with so many institutions 
in our area. Our position is that if it’s not 
derogatory and it’s being used appropriately, 
with an opportunity to share or cross-share 
our culture, then it’s fine. There’s nothing 
derogatory about “Warriors” or “Braves.” 
There’s nothing derogatory about “Indian.” 
But terms like “Redskin” or “Half-Breed,” 
those are derogatory terms to us. 

So when the Michigan Department 
of Civil Rights recently filed a complaint 
with the U.S. Department of Education, 
claiming that Native American mascots 
and nicknames are inherently harmful 
to Native children, you don’t agree with 
that? 


In the study they used, they said these 
Native children who go to these schools 
with these mascots are “marginalized.” 
But if you look at generational trauma and 
the way Native peoples were treated 300 
years ago, it wasn’t until 1924 that we were 
formally recognized as human beings, and 
we didn’t get the chance to vote until after 
women did. That’s what makes these kids 
feel marginalized - the way their culture 
and their people were treated. I don’t 
believe that a menacing-looking brave on 
the backboard of a basketball hoop is going 
to marginalize that child as much as that 
generational trauma. 

That said, however, I believe that 
these schools using these images have an 
obligation to talk about the truth of Native 
American history. One of the largest 
genocides in world history happened right 
here on American soil, and it happened to 
Native Americans. So it’s important to talk 
about the true history about the settling of 
the United States and to talk about those 
things that happened to Native Americans 
that are often not talked about. 

If Native children are struggling, 
hopefully this kind of education and 
outreach can help identify why, instead of 
having us blame it on a mascot. 

So when you say it’s fine to use 
nonderogatory imagery as long as it’s 
being used appropriately, you’re saying 
that part of that “appropriate use” 
is educational content about Native 
Americans? 

Yes. For example, in 2003 we entered 
into an articulation agreement with Central 
Michigan University (CMU) because 
they were the Chippewas. As part of that 
agreement, the Tribe and the university 
each has an obligation. Every year I go in 
and address every freshman athletic student 
about our culture and what it means to be a 
Chippewa, and about the proud, competitive 
nature of our people. We explain that it’s not 
about war paint and fake feathers. It’s about 
honoring the triumph of these resilient, 
competitive people. 

They also have areas on campus 
that are dedicated to the presence of the 
Chippewa Nation. So it’s a good cross- 
cultural exchange. And when they go out 
there and compete, they’re Chippewas, 
they’re fighting like a Chippewa, fighting to 
win. We’ve made that university our school 
of choice for Native Americans because our 
tribal community is close by, so we can help 
support those Native students. 

What if a high school or university 
wasn’t interested in doing these types 
of cultural exchanges and educational 
efforts? What would your feelings be 
about their use of Native imagery? 

It would be completely different. If 
they’re not willing to celebrate and show the 
culture, they shouldn’t have the privilege of 
depicting it. 

What about states that have already 
banned all Native imagery from their high 
schools, like Wisconsin and Oregon? 

I think that’s a missed opportunity for 
the type of cultural exchange and education 
that I just described. 

How do you feel about the NCAA’s 
regulations restricting the use of Native 
American imagery but allowing it when 



Eileen Soler 

In 1977, Bill Durham, of the Florida State University, asked then-Tribal Chairman Howard Tommie for permission to use Renegade and Osceola as 
the school’s symbols. The program accepts no outside endorsements, makes no commercial appearances and never uses Renegade and Osceola to 
market the college. 


permission is granted by a local Tribe, 
as in the case of Florida State University 
and the Seminole Tribe? 

I think that’s absolutely fine. That’s 
basically what we do with CMU. 

Many teams say that their use of 
Native American imagery is meant to 
be an honor, especially when they use 
team names like “Warriors,” which is 
meant to symbolize American Indians’ 
fighting spirit. But there are others who 
say this plays into stereotypes of Indians 
as savages who aren’t good at anything 
except making war. How do you feel 
about that? 

Once again, it goes back to the 
responsibility of the school. If they’re using 
a menacing-looking Indian and trying to 
intimidate the other team because they 
might get scalped, that’s inappropriate. But 
if they’re using an image that evokes spirit 
and competition, and they’ve celebrated 
the culture, then they’ve done their job and 
they’ve earned the right to proudly display 
that logo. 

Everything we’ve discussed so far is 
about schools, which can offer the type of 
educational programs you’ve mentioned. 


But what about professional teams that 
use this imagery, like the Cleveland 
Indians and the Atlanta Braves. They’re 
not in the education business. What’s 
your feeling about them? 

If they’re not going to educate and they 
feel no obligation [to do so], then they have 
no right to use this imagery. They shouldn’t 
have that privilege if they’re not going to 
celebrate where it comes from. 

As I’m sure you’re aware, there’s 
an increasing movement to have the 
Washington Redskins football team 
change its name. Any thoughts on that? 

I think that would be most appropriate. 

One of the most contentious issues 
that comes up in these discussions is 
whether white people’s opinions - or 
any non-Natives’ opinions - should even 
matter. Should non-Natives have a voice 
in this debate? Should we simply have 
a vote among Native Americans and let 
them decide? 

I have to chuckle when I hear that. We 
all live in this wonderful globe together. If 
there’s a negative impact on any one group, 
that impacts all of us as a whole. I think 
everyone, collectively, can have a voice in 


this. We have many brothers and sisters in 
various minority groups who know what it 
means to be marginalized, so of course we 
welcome their voices. 

And that would also apply to white 
Americans? 

Absolutely. If we’re going to have this 
debate and bring it to a positive conclusion, 
we’d be doing ourselves a disservice by 
limiting it. 

Last question: Have you had 
discussions with people in your Tribe, or 
from other Tribes, who see this as more of 
a black-and-white issue? 

That’s the wonderful thing about having 
our own free will and personal opinion. 
There are members of my Tribe who are very 
steadfast and who say, “Enough’s enough - 
it’s time to put a stop to this.” And there are 
those who see, as I do, the opportunities for 
outreach and healthy dialogue. I celebrate 
that diversity of opinion because I think it 
makes us more well-rounded. 

This article originally appeared 
on ESPN.com and was reprinted with 
permission from the author 
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Cattle drive honors Roger Smith, a true Native cowboy 


BY BEVERLY BIDNEY 
Staff Reporter 

BRIGHTON — Members of the 
Brighton community paid tribute to their 
friend Roger Smith at a cattle drive held in 
his memory on March 16. 

Led by his riderless horse Goldie, 
Smith’s boots backward in the stirrups, 
about 100 people participated in the Roger 
Smith Memorial Cattle Drive to move a 
herd of cattle through his four pastures into 
a field near the rodeo arena. 

“He was loved by many and had a big 
influence on a lot of people,” said Diane 
Smith, Roger Smith’s widow. “We want to 
plan another one for next year to honor all 
the Smith men. They were all cattlemen.” 

The Smith men included the late 
patriarch Jack, his sons Jack Jr. and the 
late Roger, Fred and Richard Smith. Roger 
Smith passed away on March 13, 2012, at 
age 58. 

The atmosphere during the 4-mile drive 
was respectful. People on horseback, in four- 
wheelers and swamp buggies quietly drove 
the herd of about 50 roping cattle. With the 
riders mostly silent, the cows didn’t moo, 
the dogs didn’t bark and there was nary a 
whinny from the horses. Louvella Yates 
expertly guided Goldie. 

“I always called Roger my uncle,” said 
Yates, a family friend. “He invited me to 
the first cattle drive I ever went to. After he 
died, I asked the family if they would have 
a cattle drive for him. Since I thought of it, 
they wanted me to guide his horse.” 

Brighton Board Rep. Larry Howard 
followed the herd in a swamp buggy. 

“He was a true Native American 
cowboy,” Rep. Howard said. “He took real 
pride in his cattle. He was always working 
in his pastures tacking fences, cleaning up 
and pulling up pond apples. It was his way 
of life and it was our way of life before 
casinos.” 

After the cattle drive, friends and 
family shared memories of Smith during 
lunch in the Brighton Gym. Smith, a leader 
in the community and the Tribe, served as 
a Brighton councilman for two terms and 
as a Board representative for one. But most 
people remembered him as a good friend. 

“I grew up with Roger and I remember 
the fun times we had,” Weems Buck said. 
“We grew up around the Red Bam and 



used to play there all the time. During high 
school, we used to hitchhike home from 
football practice in Moore Haven.” 

Smith’s legacy lives on in the hearts of 
his friends. 

“He was a good man,” said friend 
David Snow. “He loved his family and his 
cattle and was an all-around good guy.” 


People lined up to speak about Smith, 
some choking back tears. 

“He was a hard-working man, he loved 
his family and he accomplished a lot in his 
life,” Hollywood Councilman Marcellus W. 
Osceola Jr. said of his father-in-law. “He 
was always on the move and loved to meet 
people. He’ll be remembered not for what 


we did here today, but because of what he 
did when he was alive.” 

Smith had the respect of other cattlemen 
in the Tribe. 

“Roger learned from his dad and 
had the same work ethic,” said Natural 
Resource director Alex Johns. “He went to 
his pastures once, twice, sometimes three 


times a day. He was voted cattleman of the 
year three times in Brighton. He had the 
best herd he could and was the first to step 
up and offer steer to the 4-H kids. I’m proud 
to have known him; he was a big part of my 
life. I looked up to him and am proud to 
follow in his footsteps.” 

+ See COWBOY on page 6A 


Senior profile: Trail matriarch Frances Osceola 


BY JUDY WEEKS 
Freelance Writer 

TRAIL — The Seminoles are a 
matriarchal society in which their blood 
line and clan are descended through the 
women of the Tribe. This high matriarch 
position is earned through many years of 
shouldering responsibility and serving the 
best interests of her descendants and clan 
members through hard work, self-sacrifice 
and adherence to cultural teachings. 

Frances Osceola is one of these women 
who have truly earned the title of matriarch. 
She was blessed by the Creator with the 
unique qualities that define a good teacher, 
and she strived to learn and understand her 
heritage. By observing and practicing the 
traditions and artistic talents of her people, 
she has become an important link in the 


chain of knowledge that maintains order in 
the system. 

“It is important to begin teaching our 
children and grandchildren at an early age 
to have pride in where they come from and 
their responsibility to keep this knowledge 
alive,” she said. “We can’t just study our 
history in a book; we need to practice our 
traditions and make them a part of the daily 
lives of our children and their children.” 

Frances was bom on Oct. 25, 1936, 
in an Everglades camp approximately 20 
miles from where she lives today along 
the Tamiami Trail near the Collier/Dade 
County line. One of 13 children bom to 
her mother, Alice Huff Billieboy, she is the 
granddaughter of Sam Huff and a member 
of the Panther Clan. 

She grew up in a period of dramatic 
change for the Seminoles and lived a 


traditional lifestyle under the influence 
of several notable Tribal icons. Her 
grandfather Sam Huff was one of her 
mentors and a member of the Big Town 
Clan. He was born in the early 1870s in 
what was then a part of the Everglades at 
Pine Island, close to the current Hollywood 
Reservation. His parents, followers of 
the revered spiritual leader Sam Jones, 
fought extradition to the Indian Territory 
in Oklahoma by withdrawing deep into the 
Everglades following the Third Seminole 
War. 

By the time Frances was bom, the 
Tamiami Trail and drainage projects in 
the Everglades were beginning to have a 
direct impact upon the Seminole lifestyle. 
Sam Huff warned everyone the projects 
would steal the water and destroy the 
Everglades. Living in his camp in Collier 
County, Frances remembers traveling by 
dugout canoe to Smallwood’s Trading Post 
in Chokoloskee and following her family as 
they worked to earn a living. 

As the economy changed with the 
encroachment of development, her family 
moved to Brighton. At 10 years old, she 
learned to read and write at the Reservation 
Day School. They recognized education 
would be a valuable tool and by the time 
she was 12, they allowed her to attend 
boarding school in North Carolina. 

“I learned a lot in school but I was 
homesick. When I was about 15, I came 
back to live in the camp of Annie Mae 
Tommie at Dania,” Frances said. “She was 
my great-grandmother’s sister and taught 
me how to sew and make dolls, baskets and 
beadwork. I learned how to make palmetto 
baskets, but I didn’t like doing them. It 
takes too long to gather the material and get 
it ready to use. She taught me the skills that 
helped me support my family for more than 
40 years.” 

Frances related how living in the 
Tommie Camp gave her access to work in 
the fields picking tomatoes, cucumbers and 
peppers. The money she made on the farms 
supplemented her income from the sale of 
items to the tourists. 

She found a partner for life in William 



Brett Daly 

Frances Osceola strives to keep her culture and 
heritage alive through her family. 


McKinley Osceola Jr., known to everyone 
as “Wild Bill.” They went to live at his 
father’s camp along the Tamiami Trail east 
of Miami and began a family that would 
include four girls and two boys. 

Sharing the same lifestyle, goals and 
ambitions, they became an indomitable 
team and were able to purchase a small 
abandoned campsite in eastern Collier 
County along the Trail. Raising their 
children with both education and traditional 
values, they built a strong family unit that 
is continuing to pass their knowledge on 
to their 14 grandchildren and many great- 
grandchildren. 

“Wild Bill built all of this for her, and 
her camp is home to the entire family,” said 
Frances’ cousin Judy Baker. 

+ See FRANCES on page 2A 



Seminole Tribune archive photo 

Frances Osceola’s mother, Alice Huff, front row center, a daughter of Tribal icon Sam Huff, grew up 
in the Panther Clan Camp of Annie Jumper Tommie, right, c. 1919. 


Public Works 
wins first place 
Safety Award 

BY BEVERLY BIDNEY 
Staff Reporter 

HOLLYWOOD — Most people don’t 
give too much thought to how clean water 
enters and exits their homes. Fortunately, 
employees in the Public Works Department 
think about nothing else - except safety - 
while accomplishing that formidable task 
for the Seminole Tribe. 

About a year ago, the department 
initiated improved safety standards at all its 
water and wastewater treatment plants with 
the goal of preventing injury and incidences. 
The department found numerous sources 
for safety training and implemented a 
comprehensive plan. 

This year, Public Works won the 2013 
Florida Water Environment Association’s 
(FWEA) first place Safety Award for Class 
C Wastewater Treatment Plants. The award 
will be presented at the FWEA Awards 
Banquet on April 30 in Orlando. The four 
classes in the FWEA Safety Award are 
based on the size of the municipality and 
the amount of water processed daily. Class 
C plants process about 1 million gallons per 
day. 

“We never had any incidences, but we 
realized we could always do better,” said 
Anthony Osceola, Public Works director. 
“While we were creating the safety plan, 
we realized there are a lot of procedures 
and protocols that follow industry and 
OSHA (Occupational Safety and Health 
Administration) standards, and we are 
framing them to use for the Tribe.” 

The competition was the first the 
department entered. 

“We set a goal to compete with other 
municipalities, and this is the result of the 
new initiative,” said Derek Koger, assistant 
director of Operations. 

♦ See PUBLIC WORKS on page 4A 
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Editorial 


Around here, it’s still 

Thal-chobee-yo-ke 


Seminole language: 


Hope for 


• James E. Billie 

A bout 30 years ago when Gloria Wilson 
was still a little girl, I remember she was 
always into designing and drawing and 
engineering something to look a certain way, and as 
she grew older she maintained that passion. April 1 6 
was a good example at the groundbreaking for the 
future Public Safety Administration Building. 

You see, when I first came to Brighton back 
in 1948-1950, there was an occasional wood- frame 
house you could see, very simply put together. They 
looked just like those in any other community, put 
together the same, but smaller. Might only be 1 6 by 
20 feet, maybe. But I remember they looked like big 
houses to me. Sometimes a family of four would be 
living in that little oT wood- frame house with the tin 
top. 

But there were chickees all the way around. 
It was a chickee village. And that’s what most 
everybody lived in. I remember that the people of 
Brighton made their chickees in just a little different 
style than the way we did down in Tamiami Trail 
or Big Cypress. We made our chickees with a little 
bit of a pitch to it, and these people over here made 
their roofs a little bit flatter. They also used swamp 
cabbage logs for their legs and sometimes they might 
have used it for their rafters because there weren’t 
too many trees around like cypress or pine. But we 
would all put the leaves on basically the same way. 

Another difference I noticed when I first came 
to Brighton was the way the people dressed. Most of 
the people down in Big Cypress wore long pants and 
what looked like a big shirt hanging down with a belt 
tied around the waist. The Brighton people I visited 
more often were Dick Smith, Tom Smith, Oscar 
Jones, Sam Jones (not Abiaka, but the modern-day 
Sam Jones). There were also guys like Eli Morgan 
and Frank Shore. Now, Frank Shore, Oscar Jones, 
Fonnie Buck and Jack Smith, they would dress in 
trousers with the Indian shirt tucked into their pants 
with a long scarf wrapped around their necks held 
with a bolo. And a huge cowboy hat, like a 10-gallon 
hat. And that set the clothing trend around those 
parts. 

Anyway, back to the way they lived: They all 
lived in chickee huts. And as time went along, I think 
the first years that we started to make what they call 
CBS Homes (concrete, block and steel) were around 
1956, 1957 when the Tribe was organized. Several 
people on the reservation all got these homes; they 
were only about 30 by 60 feet. These houses were 
very simply made. Three bedrooms. I remember the 
bedrooms were only about 10 by 10 feet - some of 
them were 12 by 10 feet, maybe. 

But they were comfortable. These types of 
houses went on until about the 1970s. Some of them 
are still standing today. After the ’60s, the lifestyle 
changed. The CBS houses brought in a new trend: a 
new lifestyle of living away from chickees until there 
were no more Indian villages. Today there is not one 
Indian village in Brighton, except for my place. I live 
in a chickee hut. I got a cook hut, two guest chickees, 
and a canoe hut, which comprises what I would call 
my chickee village in Brighton. 

As Gloria Wilson spoke of the changes in 
Brighton, it brought back old memories, even of 
herself. I remember Gloria has always being a 
determined person. It shows today in her dedication 
to her work, and I think she is doing a very good job. 
As it turns out, the groundbreaking for the new Public 


♦ FRANCES 
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“It is hard to find anyone today that remains as close 
to their culture. Her children and grandchildren all 
dress traditional, know how to cook over the fire and 
are being taught the skills of their ancestors and the 


Safety Administration 
Building would bring 
forth part of her own 
personal dreams and 
dedication to the 
Seminole Tribe. As she 
was introducing her 
staff, I had to chuckle 
to myself. She stood at 
the podium and started 
introducing all her staff 
without even looking 
at notes. I thought that 
was very interesting. 

There I was sitting in 
my chair trying to remember a few names and she 
just stood there and rattled them right off. I thought 
that was very nice. 

It was interesting to hear her tell of the time 
when she was 10 years old and the teachers in her 
classroom asked the children to draw what they 
thought their Indian village of Brighton should look 
like in the future, and she drew one. It was funny to 
hear her say that she won the contest and that today 
Brighton looks a lot like the little sketch she made 
when she was a child. 

The landscape of Brighton has changed 
tremendously. No one lives in chickee huts anymore. 
Except for me. You’ll see an occasional building that 
was built back in the ’50s, still standing, but now 
we have these very modern architecturally designed 
homes that easily cost more than $500,000. Or more. 

Now we have a very modem building known 
as the Veteran’s Building, a Senior Center, a new 
Pemayetv Emahakv Charter School. We have a 
beautiful rodeo arena, and now we have this Public 
Safety Administration Building coming to the 
reservation. 

As you drive into the complex you would not 
think you are on the Brighton Reservation anymore. 
It looks like you are in some other metropolitan area. 
But we still have the swamp cabbage palms nearby. 
If you get out of the community you know you are 
still in Brighton, where the eagle is still making 
his nest up in the pine trees, and for some reason, 
the buzzards are still using the water tower as their 
home. Or a place to roost. If you get away from the 
center part of our community and visit the natural 
forest areas of our reservation, you will see all the 
swamp cabbage trees. The Miccosukee Indians 
called this Brighton haven Thal-chobee-yo-ke - or 
land of the swamp cabbage palms. Big Cypress on 
the other hand is called Ah-shah-we-yo-ke - land of 
the cypress trees. 

I grew up in Big Cypress, so naturally I would 
love the area of Big Cypress because of the cypress 
trees, the vast waters and sawgrass. But I have been 
in Brighton many years, and I love Brighton. But I 
have noticed that my two younger children, Aubee 
and Eecho, they attended the preschool and now they 
attend Pemayetv Emahakv Charter School and their 
hearts belong to Brighton. 

So at the groundbreaking, I could feel the 
change of winds. A new building. New architectural 
design. And it was good to see Gloria Wilson seeing 
her dreams come tme. 

Gloria, keep up the good work. 

Sho-naa-bish. 

James E. Billie is Chairman of the Seminole 
Tribe of Florida. 


knowledge of their heritage,” she continued. 

Frances’ daughters Debbie and Victoria smiled 
as they talked about growing up in the camp and 
the gift shop their mother operated for more than 
40 years. Although Frances still sews and does 
beadwork, she closed the shop a few years ago to 
devote her attention to caring for Wild Bill when his 
diabetes became debilitating. Since his passing, she 
focuses her energies on her grandchildren and great- 
grandchildren and offers them 
the wisdom of her years. 

“Grandma has always 
expressed the importance of 
tradition, education and being 
self-responsible,” Wynter Dawn 
Billie said. “She has given us 
pride and purpose. Our ancestors 
had their permanent camps 
but sometimes had to set up 
temporary ones to follow the 
hunting and growing seasons or 
seek work in the tourist trade. We 
are no different. No matter how 
far we have to go to do our jobs 
and educate our children, we all 
consider this camp our permanent 
home. My main house is here, 
but I must keep a small place in 
town near the schools and office. 
This is where our hearts are, and 
this is where we really live in 
Frances Osceola’s Camp.” 


• Tony Sanchez Jr. 

T here is hope. I have seen the signs. I am 
excited, really jacked up about it. Sometimes 
I sit and wonder: Am I the only one who is 
thinking about this? But, to hear the discussions at 
the recent School Board meeting, realizing there are a 
number of people who are worried and thinking about 
how we can save our language, has really inspired me. 
I even heard people saying, “Beaming our language 
should be mandatory.” 

They have my full support. I want everyone to know 
that next time there is a meeting or discussion about 
teaching and learning our language, call me and I will 
come mnning. It is that important. I tell my mom, I tell 
some of the elders I talk to, that if I could make a wish 
for one thing, my wish would be that I would be able to 
sit here and speak the language with them. It isn’t about 
spending money; it isn’t about living in a big house or 
driving a fancy car. No, none of that. 

I would give anything to be able to sit there, 
especially in the role that I am in today, and be able to 
talk to the elders, to find out from them in their own 
words, what exactly was their vision when they went 
to Washington, or sat underneath the Council Oak and 
had all these meetings. They didn’t do it just to have 
something to do. There was a vision. I would like to hear 
them tell me, in our language, and I want to understand. 

We Seminoles should all recognize the importance 
of preserving the culture, the traditions, that make us who 
we are. If making some of these teachings mandatory 
will contribute to saving them from disappearing into 
time, then so be it. Because if we do not take steps now, 
in a couple generations, our language, especially, will be 
gone. So it is very refreshing to hear that meetings have 
been held and people are even talking about making it 
mandatory. 

The incentive? Saving who we are. That should 
be enough incentive right there. It gets back to people 
standing up and recognizing that preserving our culture 
is a responsibility. It has always been our custom that 
the elders take the responsibility to teach and the young 
take the responsibility to sit and listen and learn. Yes, 
the parents and grandparents are the teachers. They must 
take that responsibility head on, and embrace the reality 
that they are the teachers. You know what? You may not 
necessarily know how to build a chickee or how to sew. 
But the language? That’s the key. You lose that language, 
who are you? 

English is not our first language. Fook at me. I’m, 
a perfect example of that lost generation of American 
Indians, where it became absolutely important to learn 
English. So that’s what I did. I learned English. By the 
time I graduated from high school, my native language 
was gone. 

Since I have been in this role, I often think about 
Betty Mae and Jimmy O’Toole, Bill Osceola, and those 
times when they were all going up to D.C. saying, “We 
don’t want to be terminated. We want to be federally 
recognized, and we are going to establish a Constitution. 
We are going to establish a Corporate Charter.” They 
knew those were the mechanisms they had to have in 
place. What was that finished product they were hoping 
to create? My question is, with everything that we have 
going on, are we still going on that original path? Or have 
we veered off left and right? We may think we are just 
doing great, but when you talk to some of these elders, 
they may tell you that you are way off track. 

That’s why having that language is so important. 
And you know what? If someone told me, I am not going 
to get my dividend unless I start going to some of these 
classes, me personally, I would be OK with that. But will 
that be the reaction of the majority? I would like to think 
that they would all say, “Yes!” 

But it would not be a case where you just put the 
threat out there and say, “OK, you have to go take these 
classes, and if you don’t, you are not going to get your 
dividend.” I would hope the conversation would be more 
along the lines of, “We want to preserve our culture; we 
want to preserve our language. We need you to be a part 
if this. Everyone is going to be a part of it. We want you 
to be a part of it. We want to train you to be a teacher.” 

But we also need to make sure that people show up 
for these classes. After all, the Tribe would be making 
the investment, spending a lot of resources - manpower, 
financial and so on - so we want to make sure that you 
attend these classes and get this training because it is 
who you are. 

You are not just Seminole on the first and Seminole 
on the 15th. You are Seminole each and every day. 

The one thing that will separate you from everybody 
else is your language. I would love to think that everyone 
is going to embrace that. They need to embrace that. 
Because you know what? Eiving in these nice homes, 
driving the cars that we drive, that is not us. 

The lost generation happened because no one spoke 
the language to us at home. The dominant culture did not 
want us to speak our language. Our elders were made to 
believe that English had to be learned to make it in the 
outside world. Sure, but we can still live in the modem 
society and not lose our identity. We can still do that. 
Let’s not let outside influences mask who we are and 
what we are. 

Take a look at the Jewish faith. The way they dress, 
their commitment, the amount of time they spend at 
synagogue, what they have to practice, the Orthodox 


our future 


Jews who have to walk to 
synagogue - those are the 
things that make up their 
culture; that is a part of their 
historic beliefs, who they 
are. So what they eat, when 
they can drive, when they 
go to worship, those are the 
things they have to do. So 
why do we need to be any 
different? 

So many different 
ethnic groups are all over 
Florida. Yet, they seem able 
to maintain their identity, 
their native tongues. We need to do the same. It’s not 
just the Seminole Tribe, by the way. This is a serious 
problem throughout Indian Country. That lost generation 
is everywhere. 

The leaders need to support this, yes, but it is the 
people who will make it happen. We are talking about 
the Lorenes, the Dianes, the Staceys - they aren’t elected 
officials, but they are so important. They are keeping 
our culture, teaching our culture. So we as leaders need 
to embrace it. We need to be the champions of those 
initiatives. 

We are the Seminole Tribe of Florida, the group 
who fought and was involved in three Seminole Wars, 
the group who said, “We’re not going anywhere.” We 
are the direct descendants of those people and it is our 
responsibility to make sure that we don’t lose that identity. 
That determination to survive is a part of our DNA. 
They fought. They didn’t leave. They believed that this 
was where we belong. They had the warrior mentality. 
So we need to keep a tight hold on that mentality - not 
just what drove the Seminole Wars but also what drove 
the founding members of the Constitution and Charter. 
Those men and women fought, too - their battlefield was 
in the court rooms. 

So we just can’t have this laissez-faire mentality. 
A lot of sacrifices were made, over the years, to get us 
where we are today. Of course, when we are talking 
about maintaining our identity, keeping the language, 
we must also talk about learning how to function in 
the current society, learning how to manage our funds, 
understanding that getting educated does not mean you 
have to forget who you are. 

Will I be around to see the fruits of the labor that is 
going to be put forth? Hopefully. But if not, my 9-year- 
old will. Just as the people who fought in the Seminole 
Wars are not around today to see the fruits of the labor 
they put in, and the sacrifices that they made. The Betty 
Maes, the Bill Osceolas, the Jimmy O’Tooles are no 
longer here... you could go on and on. They were only 
able to see a small sample of the fruits of their labor. We 
are living here experiencing the entire spectrum of those 
sacrifices they made and the battles they won. 

In their later years, most of the language was only 
spoken by the elders. The younger people didn’t know it. 
Now today, as we become elders, we look down and the 
kids are the ones who are learning it. Our Tribal schools 
are teaching it and that gives me great hope. 

I’m excited. However, I can help move that cause; 
I want to be a part of it. I need to be a part of it. Yes, 
business is what I monitor. Yes, we are going to be 
successful on the business end. But again, I will not 
sacrifice the identity of who we are just for the pure sake 
of the almighty dollar. 

It is not just about today. It is time to give attention 
and focus on what we want the Tribe to look like 10 
years, 50 years, 100 years from now. We don’t want 
the reservations to look like all the streets lined with 
just palm trees and green grass and all these fancy cars 
and we can’t even speak the language, we don’t even 
know who we are. All we know is we got tons of money 
coming in. We are much more than that. And the future 
generations need to know that. 

Every other ethnic group out there has shown you 
can be successful and not sacrifice your culture, your 
identity. So let’s borrow a couple chapters from their 
book. 

We can dress, talk and do everything that is foreign 
to our culture, but we know that is what we have to do 
to be a part of mainstream society. It does not mean that 
is who I am. 

I am talking about the importance of being Seminole. 
Forget about what jewelry I have on. Forget about having 
the latest and greatest phone. But take that away, there is 
still substance here. It is Seminole. Material things don’t 
make me. It’s about remembering and being proud of 
who you are. I am finding out that we have a lot of people 
who are willing to teach. I recognize the value they can 
bring to the table. Come in with an open mind, listen and 
you might be surprised. You might walk away learning a 
new thing or two. 

I’ll support this any way I can. I want to help further 
this cause. If what it takes is for individual leaders to be 
directly involved in language preservation to help further 
that cause, then count me in. I think it is that important. 
More than anything else, preserving our language - 
learning our language - gives us hope for our Seminole 
future. God bless the Seminole Tribe. 

Sho-naa-bish. 

Tony Sanchez Jr is President of the Seminole Tribe 
of Florida, Inc. 



Seminole Tribune archive photo 

Frances Osceola, left, and Betty Mae Juniper compete in a clothing contest, 
showcasing their traditional Seminole clothing. 
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BC cattle cut path to ‘memory lane’ 


BY EILEEN SOLER 
Staff Reporter 

BIG CYPRESS — Monica Chavez 
was still a filly when she saddled up 
for the first time to help rustle dozens of 
1,000-pound beefy beasts during a cattle 
drive on the Big Cypress Reservation. 

On March 23, Chavez, now 20, rode 
for the sixth consecutive year in the 17th 
annual Junior Cypress Cattle Drive. 

“Every year it’s fun and exciting,” she 
said. “It’s always good to go down memory 
lane.” 

Reliving four centuries of local Native 
American cattle history is the point of 
the drive, said Moses Jumper Jr., who 
co-founded the event in 1997 with Paul 
Bowers Sr. and Richard Bowers Jr. with 
support from then- Chairman Mitchell 
Cypress. 

“The past cattlemen and women 
not here today are looking down on us,” 
Jumper said. “We do this to honor them and 
to remind the community that we’re more 
than casinos and alligator wrestling.” 

Tribal ancestors had bartered cattle 
with Spaniards as far back as the 1600s. 

Every necessary job for a historic cattle 
drive was held by nearly 100 cowboys and 
cowgirls for the 7-mile journey through 
what Jumper called, “The heart of Seminole 
cattle land.” Groups of five or more took 
point and swing positions, clusters of a half 
dozen made up the flank, while scores more 
rode the back drag as if in a grand parade. 

Two swamp buggies from Billie 
Swamp Safari, a carriage pulled by white 
horses and a stream of rugged AT Vs 
rounded out the cavalcade. 

In the old days, before streets, fences 


and long before the Tribe was recognized 
by the U.S. government in 1957, cattle 
owned by area Native Americans roamed 
free. It could take two months to round up 
the herd and another three days to count, tag 
and care for them, said Cypress, nephew of 
Junior Cypress. 

“I remember the open range. We ran 
Brahman during the times when screw 
worms were eating the heck out of the cattle. 
We’d be the youngest ones out there - me 
and James Billie and Joe Frank - doctoring 
up the cows and calves,” Cypress said. 
“Some of the young ones these days will 
never know how hard those days were.” 

Perseverance paid off. Today, the Tribe 
ranks among the top three beef producers in 
Florida and the top 10 in the U.S. 

Leading the herd of 30 steer was 
Benny Hernandez, the former director 
of the Junior Cypress Rodeo Arena. The 
honor of trail boss went to the family of 
Albert Billie. Bom around Jan. 4, 1900, 
Billie was one of the first Seminole cattle 
entrepreneurs. He died on Feb. 26, 1993. 

Billie’s granddaughter Mary Jene 
Coppedge Koenes and grandson Gene 
Coppedge rode in a buggy at the head of the 
pack along the fringes of pastures, passed 
canals and atop roadside knolls. Koenes 
recalled Billie’s hardworking life. He was a 
“horseless cowboy” who would set out on 
foot every morning “at dark 30” to work his 
herd in a pasture 4 miles from home. 

“He had a cracker sack he made into 
a tool bag. Inside he had all the tools he’d 
need for the day: a hammer, fence pliers, 
rope and lunch,” Koenes said. “He would 
be so proud to know the cattle program 
continued - four generations later.” 

A noonday snack of fresh fruit, trail 


mix, crackers 
and other grab- 
and-go food was 
served on Big 
Cypress Coun- 
cilman Mondo 
Tiger’s ranch. 

Huge blue kiddie 
pools filled with 
water quenched 
and cooled the 
horses. 

Jumper re- 
cited one of his 
many poems that 
pay tribute to 
Seminole cattle 
history and cul- 
ture. 

He spoke of 
men who wel- 
comed the night 
after a long day of hard labor, lying under 
a tin shelter, listening to the babble of a 
nearby creek and the buckling of old leath- 
er Army saddles. He dismissed Hollywood 
cowboys with names like Roy, Gene and 
Wayne. Instead, he invoked Morgan and 
Dixie Smith, Charlie Micco, Naha Tiger 
and other Seminole cowboys. 

“Those were real men from the tip of 
their boots to the top of their hats,” Jumper 
said. 

The $50 per rider fee paid for a hearty 
breakfast, a commemorative kerchief, 
lunch, a barbecue dinner, an alligator show 
and a sanctioned Eastern Indian Rodeo 
Association rodeo. Participation was about 
half Tribal and half non-Tribal. 

♦ See CATTLE DRIVE on page 6A 



Eileen Soler 

Mary Jene Coppedge 
Koenes shares memories 
of her grandfather Albert 
Billie. 


Brighton sugarcane has banner year 


BY BEVERLY BIDNEY 
Staff Reporter 

BRIGHTON — Growing sugarcane 
in Brighton is as natural as raising cattle; 
the 800 acres of sugarcane fields on the 
reservation are surrounded by cattle 
pastures. After a few years’ hiatus and a 
complete overhaul of the fields, sugarcane 
is back in full production and the recent 
harvest was one for the record books. 

“Sugarcane has been here for years, 
like the cattle,” Brighton Board Rep. Larry 
Howard said. “The Tribe did away with it 
for a while, let it go wild and didn’t harvest 
it. The Board brought it back to life and the 
first harvest in about four years brought in 
a profit of about $1.8 million. We expect 
even more next year; we will plant about 


1,000 acres.” 

Seminoles have grown sugarcane 
at least since the 1880s. Author Clay 
MacCauley - who was asked by the 
Smithsonian Institution’s Bureau of 
Ethnology to gather information on 
Seminole Indians - documented it in 
his 1887 book The Seminole Indians of 
Florida. “The cane which had been grown 
there was the largest I or my companion, 
Capt. F. A. Hendry, of Myers, had ever 
seen. It was 2 inches or more in diameter, 
and, as we guessed, 17 feet or more in 
length,” he wrote. 

Sugarcane is a giant grass that thrives 
in Florida’s sunny, wet climate. The Tribe’s 
fields contain six varieties of cane, some of 
which can withstand temperatures as low as 
freezing. In Brighton, the growing season 


lasts between 10 to 16 months, depending 
on the variety, and the fields can be cut 
more than once during a harvest, which 
typically goes from October to April. 

“We had two cuts this year,” said 
James Tommie, sugarcane manager. “We 
cut about 15 to 20 percent more than our 
estimate of 40 tons per acre. It’s like we 
added an additional 100 acres to the farm.” 

To get the neglected fields ready for a 
new planting, Tommie and his team leveled 
land, cleaned ditches, reset irrigation 
culverts and cut old cane multiple times 
to prepare the soil for new seeds. But the 
tedious process led to a successful harvest. 

Before sugarcane is harvested, the 
fields are burned to get rid of leaves and 
chase away animals and insects. Stalks 
of cane remain, which are cut by large 
mechanical harvesters and deposited in an 
ever-moving line of bins pulled by tractors. 
The harvesters methodically work their 
way up and down the rows of cane until the 
fields are bare. The Tribe uses a contractor 
to harvest the cane, which is then sold to 
U.S. Sugar Corp. in Clewiston. U.S. Sugar 
processes, packages and warehouses the 
crop, taking it from the sugarcane to the 
crystallized sugar available in stores. 

“I love watching it grow,” Tommie 
said. “Each week you don’t see anything 
but just green. When the plants are healthy 
and hearty it reflects back to what you have 
done. People say it’s just a grass, but you 
need to manage it.” 

Rep. Howard readily credits Tommie 
and his team for the results of the harvest. In 
addition to sugarcane, the Board oversees 
the Tribe’s citrus, juice, water and beef 
operations, which are sold and distributed 
through food purveyors domestically and 
internationally. 

“We need to make sure we keep 
moving forward,” Rep. Howard said. “The 
Board is the agriculture and economic part 
of the Tribe and we want to bring in more 
revenue. We are making strides to make it 
happen.” 



Beverly Bidney 

The harvester drops cane into the bin while moving down the row. Other tractors are ready to move 
into place when the first bin is filled. 


Business profile: 
Chupco Indian Art Gallery 


BY BEVERLY BIDNEY 
Staff Reporter 

HOLLYWOOD — Sally Tommie 
opened the Chupco Indian Art Gallery as an 
outlet to represent the Seminole Tribe and 
to share Native American heritage through 
artwork. It’s also a place to find fine gifts for 
dignitaries visiting the Tribe. 

As a former employee of Tribal 
government, Tommie presented Tribal gifts 
to VIPs but had a hard time easily finding 
high-quality items. 

“I thought there has to be a place 
to make a quality purchase, something 
handmade by Tribal people, that is ready 
for gift giving,” said Tommie, a member 
of the Bird Clan. “Instead of sitting on 
the sidelines and waiting for it, I took the 
initiative and created it.” 

The gallery, which opened in 2000, is 
named for Tommie’s grandmother Sallie 
“Chupco” Tommie. Raised in a camp in Fort 
Pierce, Tommie shares her grandmother’s 
name and always felt she had to live up to it. 

“Filling the shoes of someone so grand 
was a tremendous responsibility,” Tommie 
said. “As a little girl, she was a giant. She 
and my mother did whatever was necessary. 
Things seemed so easy living in the camp 
together.” 

Inspired by her mother, Minnie 
Tommie, an artist who made sweetgrass 
baskets, dolls and patchwork, Tommie 
wanted the gallery to showcase Native 
American heritage, culture and art. She 
purchased the old metal building on U.S. 
441, which had been previously vacant, and 
transformed it into a place of refined beauty. 
Wood floors gleam throughout the spacious 
gallery, silk draperies adorn the windows 
and placement of custom-built display cases 
draw customers through the gallery. 

There, art from about 50 Tribes, 
including Seminole, are for sale. Items 
include jewelry, clothing, paintings, 
sculptures and home goods. Prices range 
from an affordable small Seminole pin doll 
to an expensive original Guy LaBree oil 
painting or a Jim Jackson bronze sculpture. 

For nearly two decades Tommie has 
traveled through Indian Country to collect 
art that catches her eye. She tries to find 
unique pieces not commonly found at 
festivals and pow-wows. Discovering 
that rare find or unusual item summarizes 
Tommie’s purchasing philosophy for the 
gallery. 

“Everything in here was created by 
hand; a part of the spirit of the creator is in 
each piece of art,” Tommie said. “The entire 
space gives people a good spiritual feeling.” 

Because she chooses every piece of 
art herself, Tommie gets attached to certain 
pieces. 
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Sally Tommie is in the Chupco Indian Art Gallery. 


“When you sell it, you miss it,” she 

said. 

There are a few challenges to owning 
a gallery, such as getting Tribal members 
to frequent the store. Her greatest joy is 
when they come in and appreciate the 
Seminole work on display. She purchases 
many traditional arts and crafts from Tribal 
members and also sells a line of clan 
T-shirts adorned with Swarovski crystals 
and sterling silver clan charm bracelets and 
cufflinks. 

Tommie, who also owns Redline Media 
Group, believes one of the most important 
things about owning a business is choosing 
the right name and buying the online domain 
name. She also advises having a business 
plan with realistic projections and enough 
savings to make it through hard times. 

“We needed an outlet that would 
represent the quality of the people we are 
and the morals we have,” Tommie said. 
“I wanted to educate the world about the 
Seminole Tribe and all the great people we 
have here by giving them a peek at who we 
are.” 

Chupco Indian Art Gallery is located 
at 3621 N. State Road 7 (U.S. 441) in 
Hollywood. Hours are 10 a.m. to 6 p.m. 
Tuesday through Saturday. For more 
information, call 954-893-9460 or visit 
www.ChupcoGallery.com. 

If you are a Tribal member and business 
owner who would like to be featured in The 
Tribune, email BrettDaly@semtribe.com. 


Tribe takes first place in 
Immokalee float competition 



Judy Weeks 

The Immokalee Seminole Culture float wins first place at the Immokalee Harvest Festival parade 
for the third year in a row. 


BY JUDY WEEKS 
Freelance Writer 

IMMOKALEE — The Seminole 
Tribe won first place in the float competition 
at the Immokalee Harvest Festival Parade 
for the third consecutive year. 

The 53 rd annual event was held on 
April 13. As in previous years, the Seminole 
Tribe played a recurring role. 

This year, the Culture Department 
created a traditional Seminole campsite that 
included a chickee, garden and bountiful 
harvest of fruits and vegetables on its float. 

“We chose a theme of harvesting 
the future,” said Immokalee Culture 
Coordinator Geraldine Osceola. “We 
believe that we belong to the earth and that 
it is our responsibility to protect and care 
for it just as it provides for our existence. 
The populations of the world need to 
concentrate their efforts and put their 
knowledge to work to ensure that we can 
maintain clean air, water and a healthy food 


supply to sustain future generations.” 

Immokalee community members 
wearing traditional attire took their places 
on the float waving signs depicting hybrid 
cars, organic farming and solar energy. 

Displays of tomatoes, corn, peppers, 
watermelons, strawberries, potatoes and 
citrus showed the productivity of well- 
managed agriculture. 

“Our Seminole ancestors were 
the first people to harvest crops in the 
Everglades region that eventually became 
Immokalee, and they continue to be a part 
of the agricultural chain today,” Osceola 
said. “Their farming techniques varied 
dramatically from today’s methods but the 
final goal was the same. Crops are planted, 
nourished and harvested as a food source 
and everyone looks forward to a successful 
harvest.” 

Miss Florida Seminole Alexis Aguilar 
exercised her role as ambassador as she 
waved to the crowd of spectators lining the 
parade route. 
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Seminole imagery 
enhances art project 


BY BEVERLY BIDNEY 
Staff Reporter 

DELRAY BEACH — Delray Beach 
has never been a Seminole stronghold, but 
in the 1800s there were a few Seminole 
camps at nearby Lake Ida. On March 14, 
Delray Beach city officials cut the ribbon to 
commemorate the downtown Gateway Art 
Project, which features Tribal imagery as 
part of the area’s cultural heritage. 

Created by textile artist Michelle 
Newman, the six colorful, 30-foot towers 
flank Atlantic Avenue just east of Interstate 
95 in Palm Beach County. Conceived in 
2002 and inspired by the city’s numerous 
cultural influences - including Seminole, 
Japanese, African-American, Haitian 
and the Victorian era - the design reflects 
diversity through stylized images. 

Newman spent time learning Tribal 
culture, such as how to make patchwork, 
in the Hollywood and Brighton Culture 
departments. She used the symbols 
for lightening, birds and turtles in the 
permanent installation. During the ribbon- 
cutting ceremony, Newman recognized and 
thanked Tribal members for allowing her to 
learn Seminole culture firsthand. 

“From the beginning, she was interested 
in the designs and our history,” said former 
Tribal President Joe Dan Osceola. “She 
is a very talented lady and this is a great 
contribution to the community. You can see 
the Seminole influence - it’s very distinct.” 



Beverly Bidney 


One of the towers contains Seminole imagery, 
including the yellow turtles and red bird symbols 
often used in patchwork. 

In return for the access she received, 
Newman offered to teach Tribal women and 
children silk painting. 

“I can show you how to paint your 
images on silk fabric,” Newman said. “I 
want to share that with you as my gift. It 
will be my honor to give something back to 
the Tribe.” 
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From left, Joe Dan Osceola, Bobby Frank, Shannon Tiger, Donna Turtle, Bonnie Williams and Letitia 
Foster join artist Michelle Newman in front of the artwork. 
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From left, Bassem Sanaallah, Hilberto Pacheco, Johnnie Jones, Anthony Osceola, Derek Koger and 
John Holdman are at the Wastewater Treatment Plant in Hollywood. 


Tribal member Craig Gopher 
earns a state license 


* PUBLIC WORKS 

From page 1A 


“We want the Tribe’s public water to be at 
the level of Fort Lauderdale or better. Our 
goal was to identify things that could be 
improved and we accomplished it,” he said. 

Public works handles water and 
wastewater treatment, distribution and 
collection (pipelines), solid waste, 
recycling and road maintenance. Part of 
the initiative includes creating uniform 
procedures within the department 
Tribalwide, including the uniforms 
employees wear. Every employee is 
licensed by the state for water and 
wastewater, which isn’t the case in most 
municipalities. This makes for well- 
rounded employees, and their flexibility 
within the department boosts morale. 

“We utilize their knowledge and 
experience,” supervisor John Holdman 
said. “When you are just a shift operator 
with a large municipality, it is the same 
thing every day. Here, they do many 
different things, which makes the job more 
interesting. If you are motivated, you can 
make a difference here.” 

That attitude comes from the top; 
Osceola encourages a round-table 
approach to decision making. 

“We’re a strong team, and we let 
people in the field have a say in decisions,” 
said Osceola, who has worked in Public 
Works for six years and has been director 
for more than a year. “We believe in 
empowering people and giving them 
responsibility.” 

Hilberto Pacheco, who studied 
wastewater and environmental engineering 
in college, moved from New York a year 
ago to work with the Tribe. 

“It’s been a great ride,” said Pacheco, 
a Distribution and Collections operator. 
“I started at the basic level, but the Tribe 
moves people up from the bottom. I’m 
learning everything, and there is a lot of 
room for advancement.” 

Public Works does its best to promote 
from within; most of the top managers 
came from the department. Monthly 
training courses and an open-door policy 
encourage people to advance their careers. 

“We try to recruit the best and the 
brightest,” Koger said. “But we also train 
and retain our own people.” 

The philosophy behind the year-old 
safety program is that nothing is worth 
someone’s life or limb. Employees learn 
to step back, take a breath, think about the 
situation and do things the right way. 

There are numerous other state- 
wide competitions, and the Public Works 
Department is enthusiastic about entering 
as many as possible. 

“We want to let the community know 
what we do,” Koger said. “The health 
and safety of the community is the most 
important thing. Winning this award gives 
the community a chance to know what we 
do. That’s our reward as a result of the 
award.” 


BY BEVERLY BIDNEY 
Staff Reporter 

BRIGHTON — Earning a state 
license to qualify for a job in the Public 
Works Department can be a challenge; 
rigorous licensing exams test student 
knowledge of specific and technical 
information. Recently, Public Works 
Quality Assurance coordinator Craig 
Gopher became the first Tribal member 
to earn a Water Distribution System 
Operator License, which qualifies him to 
work in the Water Plant as a Distributions 
and Collections technician. 

To prepare for the licensing exam, 
the Tribe allowed interested employees 
to take a class. About 15 employees 
took the four-day course, followed by a 
115-question test. Those who passed the 
test then took the state exam; Gopher, as 
well as a few others, earned his license. 

“It makes me feel good inside,” said 
Gopher, 42. “You are never too old to 
accomplish things.” 

Gopher has worked with the Public 
Works Department for about three years 
- with the last 18 months in the Water 
Plant. And he will keep pushing forward; 
he is working to earn a water and 
wastewater licenses so he can advance 
to become a water plant operator. He 
has about six months of book work to 
complete before he can take the licensing 


exams. He figures 
the process could 
take up to a year. 

After serving 
1991-95 in the 
Army, Gopher 
attended technical 
school to become 
an auto body 
technician. Instead 
of going into that 
field, he went to 
work for the Tribe, 
which he had done 
on and off since he 
was 1 5 years old. 

“Maybe I’ll set a good example for 
other Tribal members to do something,” 
he said. “It’s not a hard job, but it’s a job 
that can take you a long way. You don’t 
need college when you have a license.” 

Gopher lives in Okeechobee with his 
wife, Denise, and children Zachary, 13, 
and Shyla, 1 1 . He recently was hired to 
work in Hollywood. Because he believes 
the educational opportunities are better 
in South Broward, he plans to move the 
family south. 

“This is a moment of pride for 
our department because very few 
people working for the various cities 
and counties throughout the state have 
accomplished this feat,” said Michael 
Judson, Water Compliance specialist. 
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Craig Gopher. 
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If You’re Arrested And Jailed, 
You Need Your Family's 
Go-To Guy. 
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Attorney Guy Seligman has been representing Seminole families in 
criminal court for more than a quarter of a century. Ask around. 
You'll find he is a respected and loyal friend. In criminal court, he 
knows the process. He knows the system. So if you are ever 
arrested, make sure you call the right Guy. 


GUY SELIGMAN, P.A. 

Attorney at Law 

320 SE 9th Street I Ft Lauderdale 3331 6 I 954-760-7600 



www.GuySeligmanlaw.com 
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Big Cypress to celebrate big 1-1-7 



Photo courtesy of SaraEvans.com 

Country music star Sara Evans will headline festivities May 3 during the two-day Big Cypress 117th 
Anniversary Celebration at the Junior Cypress Rodeo Grounds. 


BY EILEEN SOLER 
Staff Reporter 

BIG CYPRESS — Country music star 
Sara Evans will headline festivities May 3-4 
during the Big Cypress 117th Anniversary 
Celebration at the Junior Cypress Rodeo 
Grounds. 

A grand entrance 10 a.m. each day of 
Seminole Tribe officials and royalty will 
herald the two-day event. Tori Osceola, the 
grand prize winner of the 2009 Seminole 
Star Search Competition, will kick off 
entertainment with a performance of the 
National Anthem. Colorful dancing by the 
Central Plains Dancers and the Seminole 
Tribe Traditional Stomp Dancers will 
follow on both days. 

Tribal members are invited to model 
their finest handmade Seminole attire in 
several clothing contests that will highlight 
old, modem, traditional and contemporary 
styles. 

Critter shows hosted by Okalee Village 
will thrill and delight with native Florida 
swamp creatures that hiss, slither, chomp - 
and set the stage for the mystical sounds of 
Gordon “Ollie” Wareham’s soulful flute and 
unique storytelling. 

Tribal food vendors will sell an array 
of traditional cuisine from sofkee to 
pumpkin frybread, spam with tomatoes and 
Indian tacos. Some clan families will cook 
over wood fires, as their ancestors did for 
centuries. 

Merchandise vendors will include 
Harley Davidson motorcycles and Southern 
Divas jewelry, and intermittent bingo games 
will be held throughout the event. 

The 117th Anniversary Celebration 
commemorates the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs’ land purchase in 1896 of a tract of 
swampland that, when added to 160 acres 
previously purchased in 1889, became the 
nucleus of the Big Cypress Reservation. 

Though Native American ancestors 
who eventually became the Seminole 
Tribe likely made camps throughout South 
Florida’s Everglades for generations, it was 
not until 1911 that the land was ordered 
by then-President William Howard Taft to 
become an Indian reservation and not until 
1936 that it was officially dedicated. 


Big Cypress Councilman Mondo Tiger 
hosted a similar festival in 201 1 to mark Big 
Cypress’ 115th anniversary. 

“We’d like to make it a Tribal fair 
every year moving forward into the future,” 
Councilman Tiger said. 

The multi-platinum selling star, Sara 
Evans, who is of Native American descent, 
will take the rodeo arena stage at 8:30 p.m. 
following a lineup of country music artists, 
including the homegrown Cowbone Band 
and Osceola Brothers and national sensation 
Morgan Frazier. The night will cap off with 
a fireworks display. 

Big Cypress Rep. assistant Wovoka 
Tommie said non-Tribal members will get 
a chance to see a great concert and “the 
culture, art, history and integrity of a great 


nation never conquered by the government.” 

For Tribal members, the two-day event 
will be a chance to bask in the same. 

“They can come out and see what’s 
new, visit old friends, swap stories and 
pictures,” he said. “And for those who don’t 
want to cook, they’ll get a chance to eat 
some old-fashioned Tribal soul food.” 

If you go: 

Gates open at 9:30 a.m. both days. 
The festival is free but concert tickets 
cost $35 each through www.TicketMaster. 
com or www.BigCypressCelebration.com. 
Wristbands for carnival rides cost $10 for 
ages 12 and older, $5 for ages 5 through 11. 
Kids younger than 5 get in free. 

For more information, call 863-902- 
3200 ext. 13314. 


Seminole Chairman, Princesses 
star at Florida Folk Heritage Awards 


BY PETER B. GALL AGHER 
Special Projects Reporter 

TALLAHASSEE — Florida 
songwriter Frank J. Thomas, whose songs 
about Seminole Indians and Florida 
Crackers are Florida music legend, was 
awarded the highest cultural honor in the 
state recently when he was inducted into the 
Florida Artists Hall of Fame at the Florida 
Folk Heritage Awards. 

Attending the March 20 event in 
Tallahassee were Seminole Chairman 
James E. Billie, Miss Florida Seminole 
Alexis Aguilar and Jr. Miss Brianna Nunez 
who met with Florida Secretary of State 
Ken Detzner. 

Thomas, a longtime friend of the 
Seminole Tribe, was delighted. 

“You know for an old Cracker boy 
that grew up over in rural Clay County it’s 
hard to believe some of this is happening,” 
Thomas said. “As my friends will tell you, 
I don’t consider myself nothin’ extra. I have 
written a lot of songs about Florida and I 
dearly love this state.” 

Detzner opened the show by introducing 
Chairman Billie to the audience. 

“Chairman Billie, we applaud your 
personal vision for cultural programs for 
the Seminole Tribe of Florida, including 
the Ah-Tah-Thi-Ki Museum of History, 
programs for seniors, student educations 
program and your long-time dedication to 
the Florida Folk Festival,” he said. 

Chairman Billie, a friend of Thomas, 
gave attendees insight into the Seminole 
Tribe by describing how Seminoles have 
fought against and with the U.S. and have 
endured. 

“By the time the Seminole Indians 
finally crawled out of the swamps in 
the 1900s and finally got used to the 
environment in Miami, Fort Lauderdale, 
Naples, Immokalee, Fort Pierce, one of the 
first things that put money in our pockets 
was tourism. Somewhere in the Miami 
area, a white man picked up an alligator 
and wrestled around with it, a bunch of 
tourists liked it and said, ‘Hey that would 
look better if an Indian did it,’ and the next 
thing I knew, we started wrestling those 
alligators. The tourists would throw money 
into the alligator pit and the rest of the day 
we would spend trying to find those nickels 
and quarters. But it served us well. 

“I grew up around Delray Beach and 
my grandmother would take me to the bus 
station. We had a little chickee hut there and 
I’d be with my grandmother selling dolls 
and Indian jackets, and my grandfather 
would be over there carving wood and 
selling it to the tourists. 

“There always seemed to be tourism in 
my blood. When [the] Seminole Tribe was 
organized in 1957, so be it we had an Indian 
village called Seminole Okalee Indian 
Village. We went to alligator wrestling and 
tried to do other things. These were the 
years that the Indians were trying to cut 
each other’s tongues out, meaning we were 
trying to catch up in this marvelous system 
so fast and so bad, with the desire to learn 
what we called ‘the white man’s way,’ to 
learn to read English, and do arithmetic and 
all that when we started into school.” 

Chairman Billie explained how this 
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Chairman James E. Billie and Florida Secretary of State Ken Detzner, along with Seminole royalty 
and Aubee and Eecho Billie, take a moment to pose with an actor portraying Spanish explorer Juan 
Ponce de Leon during the Florida Folk Heritage Awards. 


led to kids bom in the 1950s not knowing 
their own language. However, by the 1970s, 
Seminoles of older generations began 
once again trying to teach their culture and 
language. 

“Today, we are doing well; our culture 
is still intact,” he said. 

Brianna Nunez, Jr. Miss Florida 
Seminole, educated the audience about 
her dress and patchwork: “Our clothing is 
known around the world. In my traveling, I 
always have people come up to me saying, 
‘Let me feel your dress. Did you make this?’ 
It’s overwhelming.” 

She went on to explain the patchwork 
and the meaning of the different designs: 
“Turtle, Broken Arrow, Panther, Man on 
Horse - they keep our traditions going. It 
gives us a chance to express where we come 
from.” 

Alexis Aguilar, Miss Florida Seminole, 
was next to address the crowd, which 
observers said was the largest since the 
awards began in the late ’80s. She began, 
as Nunez did, saluting the crowd in her own 
language. 

“You notice Brianna spoke a different 
language from me. Because our Tribe is 
Creek and Seminole, she spoke Creek and I 
spoke the Miccosukee language. Our Tribes 
came together in a melting pot of culture 
and that is what you guys know today as the 
Seminole Tribe,” she said. 

The evening ended with the inductions 
into Florida Artists Hall of Fame which is 
Florida’s highest cultural award. 

Other 2013 inductees included 19th- 
century painter Laura Woodward, who 
was awarded posthumously, and Miami’s 
own Gloria Estefan. Estefan sent a video 
accepting her award. The awards ceremony 
included winners of the Secretary of State 
Historic Preservation Awards and the 
Florida Book Awards. On hand was an 
actor from Viva Florida 500 who portrayed 
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Chairman James E. Billie is on hand to help 
honor Frank J. Thomas when he is inducted into 
the Florida Artists Hall of Fame on March 20. 


explorer Juan Ponce de Leon on a search, he 
said, for Tribal historian Willie Johns. 

Thomas, who has written more than 500 
songs about Florida, is known as the Dean 
of Florida Folk Music, his songs performed 
for decades at venues and cultural events 
throughout the Sunshine State and on 
National Public Radio (NPR). 

Chairman Billie joined Thomas on 
stage when his old friend received the 
award: 

“I would like to invite all of you to come 
over to the Florida Folk Festival, Memorial 
Day weekend, in White Springs, a beautiful 
old town on the Suwannee River, and see a 
celebration of who we are here in Florida, 
where all the different cultures come 
together in this one event. The conchs down 
in Key West, the Tarpon Springs divers, to 
the Seminole Indians, the Minorcans over 
on the East Coast ...” 

Thomas had the last word. 

“We are Florida,” he said. “And we are 
showing ourselves off to the world.” 
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Kurya Kippenberger holds Casper as veterinarian Amie Lanier gives a rabies shot. 


Animal Control Program 
takes good care of pets 


BY BEVERLY BIDN EY 
Staff Reporter 

The Tribe’s Animal Control 
Program ensures treasured family 
pets receive vaccinations, rabies shots 
and electronically tracked implanted 
microchips through semi-annual clinics. 
About 50 Hollywood dogs and cats 
brought their owners to the rabies and 
microchip clinic on March 28 outside 
the Health Department. 

“When the Animal Control Program 
was started in 2006, we had animals with 
rabies,” said Jonathan Vazquez, Animal 
Control Program coordinator. “We see 
a lot more people at these clinics every 
year.” 

In 2007 the Tribe enacted an 
ordinance similar to the county and 
state’s, which requires pet owners to 
register their animals annually. The 
rabies and microchip clinics were held 
in Big Cypress, Brighton, Hollywood 
and Immokalee. The next clinic will be 
at Trail on May 2 behind the Miccosukee 
Preschool. 

Education is an important service 
provided by Animal Control. 

The program reinforces that 
animals stay on their owner’s property, 
so they don’t become a nuisance in the 
community. It also focuses on training 
pet owners to keep pets safe and healthy. 

Other responsibilities include 
trapping feral animals and dealing 
with wildlife that can endanger people, 
including alligators, bears, panthers, 
coyotes and bobcats. 

“We assess the animals and make 
sure they aren’t a threat,” Vazquez said. 
“We have to live with these animals; 


they’ve always lived here.” 

Animals are usually captured and 
relocated elsewhere on the reservation 
unless they have lost their fear of 
humans. In that case, animals like 
alligators are given to Okalee Village 
or Billie Swamp Safari. Animal Control 
works with the state to tag and collar 
bears and panthers for relocation. 

Raccoons can be a nuisance if they 
find a regular food source, including 
garbage cans. 

“They are part of nature and the 
ecosystem,” Vazquez said. “Once 
they find a food source, they stay. We 
educate the public on how to secure 
their garbage.” 
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Jonathan Vazquez prepares to give a dog a 
rabies shot as Gus Batista secures the dog. 


Seminoles increase Florida 
Folk Festival participation 


BY PETER B. GALLAGH ER 
Special Projects Reporter 

WHITE SPRINGS, Fla. — Since 
the Florida Folk Festival began in 1953, 
the Seminole Indians have been popular 
participants, presenting their unique Native 
culture through dance, song, stories and 
crafts on the grounds of the Stephen Foster 
Folk Culture Center State Park in White 
Springs. 

Historically, a group of old chickees 
has marked the north entrance of the park, 
which borders the historic Suwannee River. 

Now, workers are rejuvenating the 
chickee camp by building a new authentic 
village to be completed just in time for the 
2013 festival set for May 24-26. 

“I can’t believe it. It is so exciting. 
We have waited so long for this day,” said 
Festival director Elaine McGrath, who is 
convinced the new village and performing 
area will rejuvenate the entire festival. “I 
have been assured the chickees will be 
finished by opening day of the festival. 
We can’t thank Chairman Billie and the 
Seminole Tribe enough for this wonderful 
gift.” 

In the mid-1990s, Chairman James E. 
Billie renovated the structures and added 
a stage built with cypress and palmetto 
thatch. The music attracted more visitors to 
the area - called Ee-to-lit-kee - to observe 
Tribal members cook, carve, chop and sew 
in the old ways when Seminoles lived in 
chickee villages. 

Over the past decade, however, Tribal 
participation waned at the Memorial Day 
weekend event - the chickees deteriorated 
and Ee-ti-lit-kee began to crumble. 

Discussions to renovate again started 


a decade ago between Chairman Billie, 
Florida State Parks director Donald 
Forgione and McGrath. Chairman Billie 
wanted to relocate the Seminole area inside 
toward the middle of the park and build it 
the way a 19th-century Seminole village in 
North Florida might have looked. 

The state park officers agreed. 

At this year’s event, for the first time, 
Ah-Tah-Thi-Ki Museum staff will operate 
an information booth near the planned 
village where a team of Tribal members will 
provide cultural demonstrations. The team, 
assembled by Lorene Gopher and Yvonne 
Calhoun in the Brighton Cultural Education 
Department, will include Gopher, Jenny 
Shore, Nancy Shore, Victor Billie, Mollie 
Jolly, Beulah Gopher, Charlotte Burgess 
and Martha Jones who will demonstrate 
Seminole sewing, patchwork, cooking, 
wood carving, doll making and other crafts 
over the three-day festival. 

About 300 performances are 
scheduled. Headliners include songwriter/ 
TV star Jim Stafford, country music 
legends The Bellamy Brothers, bluesman 
Ben Prestage and Florida Folk patriarch 
Frank J. Thomas. Country music star Billy 
Dean will make a special appearance on 
May 26. 

The Florida Folk Festival will happen 
on the grounds of the Stephen Foster State 
Folk Culture State Park in White Springs, 
just south of the Florida-Georgia line. The 
park features one of the largest carillon 
towers in the United States (it plays 
Stephen Foster music periodically all day) 
and a grand antebellum museum dedicated 
to Foster, who penned the song, Way Down 
Upon the Suwannee River , or as Foster 
called it, Old Folks at Home. 


Employee witnesses Boston explosions 


BY BEVERLY BIDNEY 
Staff Reporter 

BOSTON — Seminole Media 
Productions Brighton employee Jose 
Garcia and his girlfriend, Lisa Molyneaux, 
took a few days off work to support a friend 
racing in the Boston Marathon. There, they 
witnessed history and walked away shaken, 
but unscathed. 

Two deadly explosions near the finish 
line of the marathon on April 15 killed three 
and injured more than 170 people. At press 
time, one suspect had been killed, and law 
enforcement was searching for the second. 

Garcia was trying to get to the finish 
line by taking a shortcut through the Lord 
& Taylor department store when the first 
bomb detonated. On his way outside, the 
second bomb exploded across the street. 


“Everyone was running and there was 
a lot of smoke,” said Garcia, a service 
technician. “We got about 2 miles away 
before we stopped to decide what to do next. 
Like everyone else, we were panicking and 
didn’t know what was going on.” 

Once Garcia determined his friend was 
safe, he and Molyneaux breathed easier. 

“You don’t ever picture yourself in 
that kind of situation,” he said. “It was 
frightening because we left our kids at 
home; I was worried about them.” 

Before getting on a plane at Logan 
International Airport, Garcia and 
Molyneaux were interviewed by the 
Massachusetts State Police and the FBI, 
who were looking for photos of the scene. 
They had nothing to help the investigation, 
but they arrived home safely. 
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Beverly Bidney 

All types of vehicles participate in the cattle drive once it moved onto the paved road at the Brighton Reservation. 




Beverly Bidney 

A cowboy rides ahead to open the next pasture gate. 



Beverly Bidney 

Alex Johns leads cattle with his ever-present whip ready to 
wrangle stray cows during the cattle drive. 


Beverly Bidney 

Councilman Andrew J. Bowers Jr. gets in front of an errant 
cow and directs it back to the herd. 


♦ COWBOY 

From page 1A 


Cowboys also remembered Smith. 

“He was very proud to be a Seminole Indian 
cowboy,” Norman “Skeeter” Bowers said. “Growing 
up, that was also in my heart, which is why I was drawn 
to him. I was very close to Roger, and I feel like the 
Brighton community is my second family.” 

Smith and former President Richard Bowers were 
among the first Native Americans to ring the opening 
bell on Wall Street during the annual meeting of the 
Native American Finance Officers Association in 2007. 

“It was historic,” Bowers said. “I was honored to 
have done it with him. As long as we have this cattle 
drive, we will always remember Roger.” 


Many people connected deeply to Smith in many 
ways, and over generations. 

“Our youngest played softball together,” former 
Chairman Mitchell Cypress said. “In time, he got into 
politics and got a lot of things accomplished. He’d 
smile all the time - even if you said something wrong 
he’d still smile. Fred, Richard, Jack and Roger were the 
brothers of Brighton and were involved in what needed 
to be done in Brighton. They were a family to look up 
to.” 

After sharing poignant memories of Smith, all paid 
their respects to his wife, Diane, and daughters Dana 
Osceola, Trisha Osceola, Amanda Julian and Brittany 
Smith. The scene was filled with hugs and tears. 

“I hope this cattle drive continues,” Big Cypress 
Board Rep. Joe Frank said. “It’s a fitting tribute to 
Roger.” 



SEMINOLE MEDIA PRODUCTIONS WORKSHOP 


JULY 22-27 


BUNKY** " 
ECHO-HAWK 


Pawnee/Yakama Native 
Artist & Graphic Designer 
Featured Designer at Nike 


MEET AND BE INSPIRED 
BY A NATIVE CELEBRITY 


„ Interested in a media field as a future 
* career? At SMPW 2013, develop your 
talents and learn new skills in a fun, 
V creative, and hands-on learning 
* ' environment. Discover the creative 

process from start to finish in Graphic Design, 
Journalism, Technical Production, or Broadcasting. 


|(fi>SMPWorkshop 

www.facebook.com/SMPWorkshop 


www.SeminoleMediaProductions.com/SMPW YOUTH 14-18 


♦ CATTLE DRIVE 

From page 3A 


Efrain Gill, of the Miami Redlands, rode the 
drive on horseback with his wife, Elizabeth, and 
16 fellow equestrians. The group has participated 
in trail rides for several years but did not know 
anything about Seminole history or that Big Cypress 
even existed. 

“We had no idea that it would be the best ride 
we’ve ever done,” Gill said. “It’s organized, the 
people are really nice and it’s great to be able to ride 
through such history.” 



Eileen Soler 


Seminole elder Rudy Osceola waves to the crowd. 


Ruben Ruiz- Velasco, of Miami, who owns a 
3,000-acre cattle ranch in Mexico, said he never 
experienced a drive with more cowboys than cattle. 

“Usually we have one cowboy for every 30 
cows. Today is very relaxing,” he said. 

For Big Cypress cowgirl and rodeo competitor 
Aize Henry, riding the swing position in the Junior 
Cypress Cattle Drive on her home reservation was 
about sharing tradition and culture with the larger 
community. 

“Cattle has always been in my family and I’ve 
always been a part of the drive,” she said. “It’s my 
way of life.” 



Eileen Soler 

Elizabeth Gill, of Kendall, makes sure her husband, Efrain, 
rests. 



Eileen Soler 


Horses from a pasture along the route join the event. 



Eileen Soler 

Scores of cowboys and cowgirls ride in the 17th annual Junior Cypress Cattle Drive at the Big Cypress Reservation. 
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Concerts | Theatre | Sports 

Local, National, and Worldwide Events 


Need travel arrangements? Call us! 
We take care of all your travel needs 

including: 

Hotels, Airlines, and Cruises 
FrontRowUSA is up front 
and honest, putting you up front! 
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Top Concerts 


Top Sports 1 

CHICAGO 

MIAMI HEAT 

JOHN LEGEND 

FLORIDA PANTHERS 

RIHANNA 

MIAMI HURRICANES 

ALICE IN CHAINS 

SONY ERICSSON 

RUSH 

FIGHT TIME PRO MMA 

TIM MCGRAW 

DELRAY BEACH INTERNATIONAL 

FLEETWOOD MAC 

TENNIS CHAMPIONSHIPS 

ONE DIRECTION 


beyoncE 

1 OP 1 HEATRE 

DAVE MATTHEWS BAND 

CIRQUE DU SOLEIL: QUIDAM 

JUSTIN TIMBERLAKE & JAY-Z 

WAR HORSE 

BRUNO MARS 

LARRY THE CABLE GUY 

NEW KIDS ON THE BLOCK, 

BILL COSBY 

98 DEGREES, BOYZ II MEN 

DANIEL TOSH 

ERIC CLAPTON 

SETH MEYERS 

CROSBY, STILLS AND NASH 

DISNEY ON ICE 
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Omar Rodriguez 

Immokalee residents collect Easter eggs during the 
community’s party on March 29. 





Judy Weeks 

Peggy Osceola, Jenny Doctor and Diane Billie join 
Trail Liaison Norman Huggins for a picture. 


Eileen Soler 


Emma Johns 


Girls pull with all their might, even in pretty bunny ears and painted faces, to win a tug-of-war game against the boys March 15 Mary Tigertail collects the most eggs (73 eggs) during the Brighton 
at the Big Cypress Reservation Easter celebration. senior Easter party. 














if 



Eileen Soler 

J-La Billie, Jason Billie, Jason Billie II and Michelle Turrubiartez find the 
prize-winning plastic eggs at the Big Cypress Reservation Easter party. 



Peter B. Gallagher 

Nancy Motlow paints a ceramic bunny 
during Tampa’s Easter party. 


Emma Johns 

Adriana Gomez is proud of her basket 
full of eggs in Fort Pierce. 


Brett Daly 

Hollywood preschoolers play Easter-themed games on March 22 to celebrate the 
holiday. 


Omar Rodriguez 

Immokalee youth scramble for Easter eggs during the community’s holiday 
party. 




Judy Weeks 

It’s instant love for the children of the Naples community as they play 
with a variety of real-live Easter bunnies. 



Judy Weeks 

Members of Wanda Zepeda’s family gather around her to celebrate Easter in Naples on March 29. 


Judy Weeks 

Three-year-old Savannahj Hanks is ‘gettin’ down’ with the Easter Bunny 
during the Trail community’s Easter party on March 26 at the Miccosukee 
Golf & Country Club. 


Emma Johns 

Parents join in to help little ones 
navigate the trees during the 
Easter egg hunt in Fort Pierce. 


Judy Weeks 

Sisters Katherine and Lauren Jim 
share the laurels in the egg hunt 
in Trail. 
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Health 


May is national 
Heart Health Month 


• Paula Bowers-Sanchez 

T he importance of keeping your heart 
healthy is paramount. Your heart is the 
control center of your body. All your daily 
activities are only possible if your heart is in good 
working condition. 

Keeping your blood pressure within optimal 
ranges (120 over 80) - along with optimal cholesterol 
levels, sensible eating habits and getting regular 
exercise - will help you maintain a healthy heart. 

Get your blood pressure checked as often as you 
can. Many pharmacies and grocery stores have blood 
pressure checking stations. So, while you’re there 
picking up your supplies or groceries, stop and check 
your blood pressure. You should check with your 
health care professional for your personal optimal 
level according to your age, gender and other factors. 

Equally important is keeping your cholesterol 
levels in check. Your total cholesterol should be less 
than 200. 

Within that number, your LDL number should be 
less than 100; this is commonly referred to as the “bad” 
cholesterol. When there is too much LDL circulating 
through your blood, it can cause plaque build-up in 
your arteries, causing them to narrow and harden 
and become less flexible. This condition is known as 
atherosclerosis. 

Your HDL should be 60 or higher. This is referred 
to as “good” cholesterol. Studies prove that high levels 
of HDL can protect against heart attacks. On the other 
hand, low levels of HDL can increase your risk of 


heart disease. 

Your triglycerides 
should be less than 150. 

Triglyceride is a form 
of fat made in the body. 

People with elevated 
levels of triglycerides 
usually have a high 
total cholesterol level. 

Individuals diagnosed 
with heart disease 
and diabetes usually 
maintain high levels 
of LDL cholesterol 
and low levels of HDL 
cholesterol - these individuals also are likely to have 
high triglycerides levels. 

When talking about controlling blood pressure 
and cholesterol, make sure to include sensible eating 
habits in the equation. Eating “sensibly” means eating 
the right amount of fats, carbohydrates and proteins. It 
doesn’t mean we have to starve or deprive ourselves of 
our favorite foods; it means to be mindful of what we 
put into our bodies on a daily basis. 

For example, we know it’s not healthy to eat pizza 
or fast food every day. But, it’s OK to have one of 
those choices once in a while. 

Now, when it comes to exercise, you all know I 
am a huge advocate of any form of exercise. As long 
as you get up and get your body moving for at least 
30 minutes to an hour, four or more times a week, you 
will definitely see improvements. 



Coming soon: free ‘Spring 
into Health’ fairs 

Fun, health and fitness will converge in coming weeks during Tribalwide health fairs hosted by the Health 
Department at four reservation locations. Themed “Spring into Health,” the fairs promise games, prizes, 
information booths and a nutritious lunch free for all Tribal members, community members and employees. 
Here’s the schedule: 

• Immokalee Reservation: 2-5 p.m., May 9 at the Immokalee Gym. 

• Big Cypress Reservation: 10 a.m. - 2 p.m., May 23 at the Herman L. Osceola Gymnasium. 

• Brighton Reservation: 10 a.m. - 2 p.m., May 30 at the Florida Seminole Veteran’s Building. 

• Hollywood Reservation: 1 1 a.m. - 3 p.m., June 10 at the Hollywood Gym. 



PANDORA 


Mother's Day Bracelet Gift Set 
Available Starting April 15 


Purchase the PANDORA Mother's Day gift set for $200, 
featuring a sterling silver bracelet, two "Beveled" clips, 
one "Mom" charm, and a charm of your choice valued up 
to $35 with a travel jewelry case (a retail value of $250).* 


*Good while supplies last. See our store for details. 


PANDORA™ store 

At Seminole Paradise 
Seminole Hard Rock Hotel and Casino 

954.583.3035 


Some jewelry displayed patented (US Pat. No. 7,007,507) • © Pandora • PANDORA.NET 



Eileen Soler 

Big Cypress residents wrap up Stomp the Swamp, a month-long exercise promotion that uses pedometers to shed pounds. 


Swamp walkers shed pounds 


BY EILEEN SOLER 
Staff Reporter 

BIG CYPRESS — After trying “so many times” 
to lose weight and get healthier, Sam Tommie said he’s 
on the right track now thanks to a pedometer walking 
challenge called Stomp the Swamp at the Big Cypress 
Reservation. 

“What I always needed was support. Then the 
pedometer made it much more interesting,” Tommie 
said. 

The contest, organized by the Big Cypress Wellness 
Center, had participants weigh in, measure body mass 
and then walk while wearing pedometers to keep track 
of every step. 

Health educator Sarah Pinto said about 10 people 
participated in the six-week effort to lose pounds 
and gain healthy lifestyle habits. Bragging rights, 
certificates, fitness gear awards and a chance to win a 
vacation prize provided extra incentive. 

Weekly meetings at the Mitchell Cypress Fitness 
Trail kept competitors on track - literally. Pinto 
said three laps around the path equals 1 mile. In the 
beginning walkers walked 1 mile. They added more 
laps as the weeks progressed. 

A lunchtime wrap up party on March 1 2 at a gazebo 
in the exercise park featured a light spread of crisp fresh 
vegetables with dip, homemade meatball sandwiches, 


water and an awards ceremony. 

“I didn’t care about the prizes. I challenged myself 
every week and I beat my own record,” said Tommie, 
who lost 8 pounds. For Tommie, taking home the Most 
Steps and Most Participation awards in the senior age 
group was just a cherry on top. 

Other winners were: Vinson Osceola for most 
weight lost (10 pounds); Almira Billie for most steps 
walked among non-seniors (322,194 steps); and 
Katherine Billie for most participation among non- 
seniors (17 participation points out of 24). 

Alvin Buster, a Fitness specialist for the Health 
Department at the Herman L. Osceola Gymnasium, 
led stretches and workouts before and after walks. 
Participants recorded their daily diet and activity in 
booklets. Altogether, the group walked more than 3.5 
million steps - or about 1,174 miles. 

All reservations conducted similar pedometer 
walking events during the same six-week period but 
with different incentives and results. 

Each reservation is also planning to host a spring 
health festival. 

Health director Connie Whidden said all 
participants were allowed to keep the pedometers, if 
they intended to continue using the devices. 

“They say (the pedometer) helps to motivate them. 
It reminds them to walk,” Whidden said. “This program 
is all about keeping us going and keeping us moving.” 


So you want to cater food... 


SUBMITTED BY PATRICK PECK 
Environmental Health Program Manager 

If you plan to start a catering business, you must 
comply with a few basic steps. 

You will need to register your business and 
obtain a license from your local Health Department. 
You also must satisfy the basic food safety training 
requirements. It is important to note that all involved 
in your business will need to obtain (at minimum) the 
Food Handler Certification. 

The following tips and tricks will help you 
establish yourself as a caterer. 

1. Decide what kind of catering you would like as 
your business’ focus. If you’re just starting out, try to 
cater small events before engaging in a big event that 
may overwhelm you. Decide if you want to try home- 
based catering, school catering, corporate catering or 
small-event catering. Once you’ve gained experience, 
you can start courting clients for bigger occasions. 

2. Make sure that the place you prepare and 
cook food is impeccably clean - this is one of the 
most important catering tips. It doesn’t matter if your 
new business doesn’t have the same flare as the old 
caterers; what matters is that you’re serving clients 
and guests the best food you can offer under the 
cleanest conditions. Clients might not inspect your 
place, but the Health Department will. So make it a 
point to have a clean environment when cooking. 


3. Aside from the supplies and food ingredients, 
clients and guests, you also need to have all the 
necessary permits, certifications and authentications 
to legalize your business. 

You need to complete this task before taking 
on your first client. You can stop by the Health 
Department offices to find out what certifications and 
inspections you need. 

If you will prepare food in your home, expect 
to make some changes to comply with all the local 
and state regulations - you will need to have a 
commercial-type kitchen separate from your home 
kitchen that is designated specifically for the purpose 
of the business. 

4. Finally, be flexible and accommodating to your 
customers, as they will probably change their minds 
about at least one of the things ordered. While you 
cannot give in all the time, it helps your business 
to provide good customer service. When outlining 
a contract, make sure you stipulate up front any 
additional charge for changes and substitutions. 

Starting a catering business can be a fun and 
rewarding task, but it can also be a lot of work. When 
dealing with food, you have to provide a high level of 
customer satisfaction, as well as pay close attention to 
the cleanliness of your prep areas. 

For more information about catering licenses 
and food safety training, contact the Tribe’s Health 
Department at 954-985-2330. 



TIGER TIGER : NEW ERA 

LEE TIGER’S 

CD RELEASE PARTY 

April 27, 2013 8:00 pm 

The Swamp in Seminole Paradise 
at Seminole Hard Rock Hotel & Casino 


This free concert is a tribute to the Seminole Tribe’s 
acquisition of Hard Rock International, which inspired 
Lee Tiger to write the song “Red Rocks the Earth” 



Lee Tiger and the Tiger Tiger Band 
will perform at 10:00pm 


^ 1 ^ ^ 1 \l 

1 1 

FREE CD GIVEAWAY TO THE FIRST 20 GUESTS 

wf% jaw 

Door prizes including other CDs, casettes, and signed photographs 


CD Now available on iTunes and CDBaby.com 


^ 1 ^ " One Earth, One People, Come Together" 



www.tigertigermusic.com • www.facebook.com/lee.tiger.77 
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SEMINOLE TRIBE OF FLORIDA 

AH-TAH-THI-KI 


MUSEUM 


A PLACE TO LEARN, A PLACE TO REMEMBER 


Identifying the 



Mysteries at the Ah-Tah-Thi-Ki Museum 


SUB MITTED BY TARA BACKHOUSE 
Collections Manager 

Many of you may be familiar with the 
popular Travel Channel series Mysteries at 
the Museum , where charismatic host Don 
Wildman travels around the country to 
unearth dramatic stories tied to objects at 
museums. Such plots make for engaging 
TV, but perhaps bear little resemblance to 
reality. The real stories of mysteries at the 
Ah-Tah-Thi-Ki Museum - and many other 
museums - may not be as catchy, but the 
implications are great and the opportunity 
for discovery is equally amazing. 

In many museums, staff changes and 
organizational inefficiency, especially in 
the early years of developing museums, 
may create unavoidable gaps in record 
keeping. In an ideal situation, museum 
staff would keep records of its collection 
items so that objects’ origin, age and 
creator are known. Staff assign tracking 
numbers to objects in collections, and the 
same number is written on any related 
paperwork. The objects are then stored in 
a safe place. For most objects, the Ah-Tah- 
Thi-Ki Museum knows this information 
and has the paperwork. But sometimes, 
despite the best intentions of the Museum, 
the information is lost. A staff member may 
learn the information about an object and 
plan to write it down later and then forget. 
Or the paperwork that accompanied an 
object may get separated from the object 


itself. 

When that happens, the Museum does 
the best it can. Putting things into “mystery 
lots” gives the Museum a way to organize 
the objects and to start re-gathering 
information. An object in a mystery lot gets 
a number, and gets entered into a database, 
but it does not have much information 
attached to it. The Museum tries to rectify 
the situation as soon as possible. If details 
of the object are unknown, the Museum 
can’t share knowledge with the community 
and can’t give credit to the creator or the 
creator’s family. 

There are several ways to gather 
information about these objects. It is often 
possible to locate the missing associated 
paperwork. It may also be possible to track 
down staff members who can provide 
more information. But, it is especially 
rewarding when the donors themselves, or 
their families, can identify these items and 
provide the information necessary to help 
the Museum fulfill its mission. 

You may be able to be a part of this 
process. These pictures are a few examples 
of mystery objects in the Museum’s 
collection. If you recognize them, or if you 
think you know who made them, please let 
the Museum know. And if you want to see 
more mystery items, call the Collections 
Division at 877-902-1113 ext. 12246 or 
email TaraBackhouse@semtribe.com. As 
always, the Museum is also happy to show 
off non-mystery items. 



Photo courtesy of Ah-Tah-Thi-Ki 

Mystery Lot Doll: The Ah-Tah-Thi-Ki Museum 
needs help identifying this Seminole doll’s 
history. 


With your help, the Ah-Tah-Thi-Ki 
Museum can solve its own mysteries at 
the museum, and it will be much more 
rewarding than watching a TV show. 



Photo courtesy of Ah-Tah-Thi-Ki Photo courtesy of Ah-Tah-Thi-Ki 

Mystery Lot Basket: The Ah-Tah-Thi-Ki Museum needs help identifying this Mystery Lot Coat: The Ah-Tah-Thi-Ki Museum needs help identifying 
sweetgrass basket’s history. the history behind this Seminole patchwork coat. 


Hah-Tung-Ke: Lee Tiger 


BY PETER B. GALLAGHER 
Special Projects Reporter 

MIAMI — When Miccosukee 
musician Stephen Tiger died after a 
tragic home fall in 2006, his brother and 
longtime Tiger Tiger bandmate Lee Tiger 
slipped into a long depression. 

“I lost interest in everything I was 
doing,” said Lee, who, in addition to the 
music he took around the world with his 
brother, had led a very successful career 
as a global marketer of American Indian 
eco-heritage tourism. 

“I dropped out, man. But deep inside, 
I knew my brother would want me to 
keep going,” said the 62-year-old Native 
musician. “I had to re-evaluate everything 
in my life. I came to focus on this new 
album and began to work real hard crafting 
the songs. It brought me back out again.” 

The album, titled New Era , will be 
officially released Saturday, April 27, 
with a live concert at The Swamp (located 
at the Hollywood Seminole Hard Rock 
Paradise adjacent to Bongos). The album 
features a song Tiger said was inspired by 
the Seminole Tribe of Florida. 

“I was just musing about the 
Seminole Tribe one day, thinking about all 
the success they have had, imagining this 
huge Hard Rock empire that they own and 
control now,” he said. “I thought about 
how far all of us had come and, especially 
the Seminoles. Suddenly the phrase, ‘Red 
Rocks The Earth’ came to my mind. 

“I couldn’t get it out of my mind. Red 
Rocks The Earth. And it became a song 
that I am very proud of. It fits in perfectly 
with the theme of this album. The new era 
for American Indians.” 

A stadium-worthy anthem fueled with 
powerful guitar licks by South Florida 
guitar slinger Raiford Starke, Red Rocks 
The Earth does not refer to the Seminole 
Tribe by name but “this song is definitely 
about and for the Seminole Tribe. They 
have shown the rest of us the way,” 
said Lee, who combined a 21st-century 
resonance with his own classic rock roots 
for what he said is a new signature sound. 
“It is new music that tells the story of the 
survival of our Native American people.” 

Stephen Tiger died a month after he 
and his brother achieved their greatest 
honor - The Lifetime Achievement 
Award from the Native American Music 
Association. The award honored their 40- 



Photo courtesy of Lee Tiger 

Native American musician Lee Tiger releases a 
new album, with a song inspired by Seminoles. 


year Tiger Tiger career as America’s first 
great Native rock band. The Tiger brothers 
spent the 1960s and ’70s appearing 
alongside rock icons such as Jimi Hendrix 
and Led Zeppelin and touring the world, 
settling for a while in California, where 
they appeared at legendary clubs such as 
the Whiskey a Go Go and the Troubadour. 

The brothers grew up on the 
Miccosukee Reservation and in nearby 
boarding houses, as the sons of legendary 
Miccosukee Chairman Buffalo Tiger. 
Responding to a plea from their father 
to return home to Florida and use their 
musical talents to help the Miccosukee 
Tribe, the Tiger brothers moved back 
to Miami in the early ’80s, where they 
launched successful tours of South 
America and Europe and appeared at 
many Native global marketing events. 

Lee Tiger supervises both Lee Tiger 
& Associates, a Native American tourism 
development firm, and TTM Records, 
which handles the substantial catalogue 
of Tiger Tiger music. As he has for years, 
Lee maintains a business relationship with 
the Miccosukee Tribe of Florida Indians, 
where he consults in community outreach 
and communication/marketing issues, 
often acting as a spokesperson for Tribal 
matters. 


‘Red Rocks The Earth’ 


Red rocks the earth, red rocks the earth 
Red rocks the earth, red rocks the earth 

Ever since the dawn of time, we all knew 
Everything was fine 
If we can just touch your minds 
Come get together, across the lines 

Red rocks the earth, red rocks the earth 
Red rocks the earth, red rocks the earth 

Red rocks the earth, red rocks the earth 
Red rocks the earth, red rocks the earth 


Now our lives have changed for good 
We all celebrate this time with you 
Made some changes in our lives 
Good things happened with all our Tribes 

Red rocks the earth, red rocks the earth 
Red rocks the earth, ha, red rocks the earth 

Tomorrow lies a brand new day 
It makes us happy to hear you say 
The night is good the day gets better 
Tomorrow knows, the earth comes together 


Seminole People of Florida exhibit 
returning to state museum in May 


BY PETER B. GALLAGHER 
Special Projects Reporter 

TALLAHASSEE — The Museum 
of Florida History will revive the popular 
Seminole People of Florida: Survival and 
Success exhibit, from May 17 to Aug. 18. 
The temporary exhibit honors the Seminole 
people, their remarkable story of survival 
and success, and their unique culture that 
endures today. 

The exhibit, previously on display in 
2007-08, provides a glimpse into Seminole 
history, culture and artistic traditions 
from the mid- 1850s to the present, with 
particular focus on the rich material culture 
that the Seminoles created and sustained 
during the late 19th and 20th centuries. 

The exhibit features more than 90 
artifacts, including several examples of 
clothing from the museum’s collection of 
Seminole artifacts. Other artifacts to be 
displayed include baskets, dolls, jewelry 
and utilitarian items. In addition to artifacts, 
a variety of historical photographs, colorful 
graphics and informative text panels will 
be displayed. 



Photo courtesy of Florida Museum of History 

Jane Tiger Motlow made this cape and skirt 
ensemble in 1954. 


The Seminole exhibit returns “because 
it was really, really popular, according to 
feedback from visitors. People love Native 
American exhibits and we figured this 
would be a great summer exhibit for us,” 
said senior curator Lisa Barton. 

Return visitors will notice new and 
different displays, including several 
artifacts on loan from the Seminole Tribe’s 
Ah-Tah-Thi-Ki Museum, including an 
early 19th-century bandolier bag, a 1930s 
wooden doll and nine paintings by the late 
Seminole artist Noah Billie. 

“That will be the biggest obvious 
change,” Barton said. “Those wonderful 
Noah Billie paintings fill an entire wall.” 

Billie was a well-respected artist of 
the Seminole Tribe. His art offers a modem 
perspective on Seminole history and 
culture, and it captures the traditional way 
of life. 

Also new, from Ah-Tah-Thi-Ki, is the 
earliest artifact in the exhibit: a beaded 
bandolier bag dating between 1820 and 
1840. Both Creek and Seminole men 
commonly wore shoulder pouches of 
this type, which were popular from the 





Photo courtesy of Florida Museum of History 

This palmetto fiber doll of a man and baby was 
made by Maggie Osceola. 


early 1800s to the 1860s. These beaded 
accessories perhaps were copied from 
bandolier bags worn by British soldiers to 
hold ammunition. The strap was worn over 
the shoulder and across the chest with the 
pouch at the hip. 

The exhibit includes several notable 
items, such as reproductions of George 
Catlin’s illustrations of Osceola, Micanopy 
and other Seminoles; 24 colorful 
patchwork garments, several made by 
Seminole seamstress Jane Tiger Motlow; 
and traditional Seminole objects, such as 
palmetto dolls, sweetgrass and palmetto 
baskets, wood carvings, women’s leg 
shakers and a rattle made by Seminole 
elder Bobby Henry. 

The Museum of Florida History has 
scheduled an opening event for May 16, 
featuring live music and a talk by Seminole 
Tribal historian Willie Johns. Monthly 
programming is scheduled to highlight the 
exhibit, featuring live music presentations 
by scholars and authors specializing in 
Seminole culture and history. For more 
information visit the museum’s website at 
www.MuseumofFloridaHistory.com. 



Photo courtesy of Florida Museum of History 

This long shirt is the oldest garment in the 
exhibit. 


Thousands of years of occupation: 
Tribal Historic Preservation Office 
investigates Naha Tiger Camp 


SUBMITTED BY MA UREEN MAHONEY 
Tribal Archaeologist 

The Tribal Historic Preservation Office 
recently investigated the Naha Tiger Camp 
as a site eligible for the Tribal Register of 
Historic Places. Located in the northern 
portion of the Brighton Reservation in the 
mid-20th century, the camp was occupied 
by Naha Tiger, his wife, Lucy, and her 
granddaughter Sally Tommie Billie. 

Naha Tiger was born in 1886 to 
Molly Tiger and Captain Tom Tiger and 
played a significant role in the Tribe as 
a Medicine Man and as one of the first 
cattle representatives for the Brighton 
Reservation. Naha’s wife, Lucy, was the 
daughter of Polly Parker and Henry Parker. 

The Naha Tiger Camp was established 
between 1948 and 1957. Prior to this time, 
Naha Tiger and his family had at least three 
other known camps - two on the Brighton 
Reservation and one in St. Lucie County. 
The camp in St. Lucie County was occupied 
in 1930, but based on documentary evidence 
it appears that Naha Tiger and his family 
had moved to the Brighton Reservation by 
1939. The final camp occupied by Naha 
Tiger, Lucy and Sally was established with 
the construction of Billy Bowlegs Road. 
This camp consisted of four structures, 



Photo courtesy of THP0 

This projectile point was discovered within the 
Naha Tiger Camp site area that may have been 
created 8,000 years ago. 



Photo courtesy of THP0 

Naha Tiger played a significant role in the Tribe 
as a Medicine Man and as one of the first cattle 
representatives for the Brighton Reservation. 


which included a storage chickee that was 
also used as a guest room, a dining chickee, 
another storage chickee and a sleeping 
chickee. A dirt road led into the central 
portion of this camp. No components of the 
Naha Tiger Camp remain today. 

As part of the investigation of the 
area with the Naha Tiger Camp, the Tribal 
Historic Preservation Office conducted an 
archaeological survey that found evidence 
that the area had been used for thousands 
of years. While the site has seen continuous 
clearing and some modem constmction, 
remnants of a past prehistoric site remain. 
The oldest item found at the site includes 
a projectile point that may have been 
created 8,000 years ago. Animal bones 
found at the site help show the diet of 
previous occupants and the pottery that 
was discovered would have been used by 
people for storage purposes. 

One of the most significant parts of 
the Tribal Register nomination process 
is determining the future use of the site. 
Based on community input, the Naha 
Tiger Camp will be listed as an area that 
can be used to remember the great roles 
that Naha Tiger played in the Tribe. If you 
have any information about the Naha Tiger 
Camp, or would like to list a site on the 
Tribal Register, contact the Tribal Historic 
Preservation Office at 863-983-6549. 
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Announcements 


Thank you 


The Environmental Resource Management Department would like to 
thank all of those who stopped by their booth at the Big Cypress Easter 
Celebration on March 15. Community members and children were all 
encouraged to plant seeds to bring home to start a 
garden. This year we raffled off three gardening gift 
baskets and two guava trees. The winners of the gift 
baskets were Louise Billie, Edna McDuffie and Randall 

Osceola. The grand prize guava tree winners were Claudia Doctor and Barbara Billie. 


http://www.oramsnurseries.com.au/fruiting.html 




Willie Frank Library 

James Patterson has created more 
enduring fictional characters than any other 
novelist writing today. He has also had 
more New York Times best sellers than any 
other writer, according to Guinness World 
Records. 

Since his first novel won the Edgar 
Award in 1977, Patterson’s books have sold 
more than 240 million copies. 

Patterson has also written numerous No. 
1 best sellers for young readers, including 
the Maximum Ride , Witch & Wizard and the 
Middle School series. In total, these books 
have spent more than 220 weeks on national 
best seller lists. 

In 2010, Patterson was named Author 
of the Year at the Children’s Choice Book 
Awards. 

His lifelong passion for books and 
reading led him to create the innovative 
website ReadKiddoRead.com, giving adults 


an invaluable 
tool to find the 
books that get 
kids reading for 
life. 

He writes 
full-time and 
lives in Florida 
with his family. 

New James 
Patterson titles 
available at 
the Willie 
Frank Fibrary 
for checkout 
include: Alex Cross , RUN; Tick Tock; 1st To 
Die; Private: #7 Suspect; Private London; 
Daniel X; Witch & Wizard; and Maximum 
Ride Books. 

Visit the library today and check out 
one of these great books and also view a 
new exhibit of Seminole items on loan from 
the Ah-Tah-Thi-Ki Museum. 



Congratulations 
2013 NAYO 
basketball 
tourney winners 

About 125 Tribal members attended the Native American Youth 
Organization’s (NAYO) annual basketball tournament, held March 28- 
30, in Seneca, N.Y., including seven Seminole teams and supporters. 
Athletes came from Seminole, Cherokee, Choctaw, Seneca and Poarch 
Creek Tribes to compete in the tournament, which was categorized by 
age on teams of 12-to-14 and 15-to-17 year old boys’ and girls’ teams. 

Results: 

12-14 Girls 

1st Place: Xtreme (Choctaw) 

2nd Place: I.A.C. (Seneca) 

3rd Place: Seneca Nation (Seneca) 

12-14 Boys 

1st Place: MBCI Storm (Choctaw) 

2nd Place: Cherokee Tropicals 
3rd Place: MBCI Native Flights (Choctaw) 

15-17 Girls 

1st Place: Sundown (Seminole) 

2nd Place: U.F.S. (Seminole) 

3rd Place: EBCI (Cherokee) 

15-17 Boys 

1st Place: J.U.S. (Seminole) 

2nd Place: Silky Smooth Skinz (Cherokee) 

3rd Place: Seneca Chiefs (Seneca) 



Correction 

In the March issue of The Seminole 
Tribune , Delance Carrillo was misidentified. 
We apologize for any confusion this might have 
caused. 


Tribune Announcement Submission Form 

Attention Seminole Tribal members: If you would like to submit an announcement (birthday, 
new baby, marriage, etc.) or story idea to The Seminole Tribune , please fill out the information 
provided below. Please print clearly. 

MESSAGE: 


SUBMITTED BY: 

DATE: 

PIIONE: 

EMAIL: 

ADDRESS: 

MOTHER: 

FATHER: 

CHILDREN: 

GRANDPARENTS: 

CIAN: (OPTIONAL) 

The Seminole Tribune contact information: 

Phone: 954-985-5701 x 10725 from 8 a,m. - 5 p.m. 

Address: 3560 N. Stale Road 7, Moll wood, FL 33021 

Fax: 954-965-2937 

E-mail: BrettDalv@semtribe.com 

Please include your mailing address if photos are to be returned. 




954 - 374-8240 

Edna L Frank, Store Owner: 954-558-6298 • edlfrank07@yahoo.com 


OUT 


IMYRNALOY 


Get Out of Jail Fast ! 

Call Myma Loy (954) 583- 
9119. Tribal dividends, 
MasterCard and Visa 
accepted. 

24 hours • Speedy Release • 
Professional Service. 

1128 NW 31st Ave, Ft. 
Lauderdale, FL 33311 


SUNNYLAND 

PRESSURE 

CLEANING INC 

NO GIMMICKS. JUST GREAT SERVICE! 

( 954 ) 668-6205 

5unnyland.Pre3SureCleaning@gmail.com 

FREE ESTIMATES 


LICENSED & INSURED 



RESIDENTIAL AND COMMERCIAL 


Roofs • Windows • Shutters 
Structures • Driveways • WalkWays 
Sidewalks • Parking Lots 
Commercial Plazas ■ Office Building 
Apartments Condo's • Screens 
Pool & Decks • Gutters 
PLUS MORE! 




*4 


❖ 


THRIFTARELLA'S 

Used Furniture-Home Goods-Gifts and More! 
4300 Davie Road-across from Rodeo 
Tuesday-Saturday 10-6 p.m. 
www . thriftarellas .com 

954.587.0818 
Christine 8s Dominick 
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NATIONAL NATIVE NEWS 


Basketball daughters bring 
pride to Umatilla Reservation 



Photo courtesy of Associated Press 


MISSION, Ore. — Even though 
powerhouse Connecticut rolled all over 
Louisville, winning 90-62 in the NCAA 
women’s basketball championship 
recently, fans in Indian Country have 
been honored by the two athletic Native 
American sisters from a reservation in 
northeast Oregon who led the Louisville 
Cardinals into the NCAA finals. 

Umatilla Indian Tribal members 
Shoni Schimmel, a junior guard, and her 
sister Jude, a sophomore guard, have 
achieved rock-star status in Mission, 
and nearby Pendleton, and are known 
to American Indians across North 
America, where their exploits as college 
basketball stars have been broadcast all 
over the world; not to mention glorified 
in the outstanding documentary about the 
Schimmels, Off the Rez , which premiered 
in 2011. 

Lamily friend Connie Sams described 
a typical scene following a game: “When 
the game was over you go outside and you 
could hear people cheering. All the kids 
in the neighborhood had a basketball and 
were outside shooting. You know they 
were pretending they were Shoni and Jude 
- the boys and girls the same.” 

In fact, the two athletes have 
pioneered a style of all-out basketball 
called “Rez ball” that formed the spine of 
the Louisville 2013 team. 

“They’re just paving the way for a 
new generation of kids that are going to 
be like, ‘Yeah, that’s awesome they can 
do that,”’ said Shana Radford, another 
friend. “They’re on ESPN; they’re doing 
interviews. It’s just so cool to see them 
in the mainstream, to see Natives in the 
mainstream. It’s just never been done. It’s 
history.” 

During the NCAA Tournament, Jude 
Schimmel was awarded the NCAA Elite 
89 award, which honors the individual who 
has reached the pinnacle of competition at 
the national championship level in his or 
her sport, while also achieving the highest 
academic standard among his or her peers. 
The Elite 89 is presented to the student- 
athlete with the highest cumulative grade 
point average participating at the finals site 
for each of the NCAA’s championships. 

Schimmel, who is majoring in 
sociology, currently carries a 3.737 GPA- 
the highest GPA among all players in the 
NCAA women’s basketball Final Four. 

- OBP.org 

Poarch Band squares off 
against Attorney General 

MONTGOMERY, Ala. — Alabama 
Attorney General Luther Strange’s 
“strange” lawsuit against the Poarch 
Band of Creek Indians has been moved 
to Federal District Court, where the Tribe 
has demanded it be dismissed. 

Two months ago, Strange asked 
an Elmore County Circuit Court Judge 
to shut down the Poarch Band’s three 
casinos as “a public nuisance.” The slot- 
style, electronic bingo machines used at 
the casinos are illegal in Alabama, Strange 
said. The Poarch Band, though, contends 
that the state’s lawsuit is preempted by 
the federal Indian Gaming Regulatory Act 
(IGRA). 

Even if the state did have legal 
standing to sue a sovereign nation, said 
the Poarch Creek motion, it could not use 
a state “nuisance claim” as a way around 
the IGRA. 

-AL.com 

County backs Fort Sill Apache 
Tribe’s casino plan 

DEMING, N.M. — Dona Ana 
County commissioners unanimously 
OK’d a statement of support for the Fort 
Sill Apache Tribe of Oklahoma’s plan for 
a casino in an adjacent county. 

- El Paso Times 

Oklahoma, Cheyenne and 
Arapaho Tribes ink casino deal 

OKLAHOMA CITY, Okla. — 

The Cheyenne and Arapaho Tribes took 
down their free-play Internet gaming 
site, PokerTribes.com, after the state of 
Oklahoma refuted their right to operate it, 
under terms of their compact. 

But the parties reached a new 
agreement allowing the Tribes to re-launch 
the site for real money bets if the website 
is exclusive to players outside the U.S. 
and if the Tribes pay the state 20 percent 
of the proceeds. Oklahoma Gov. Mary 
Fallin and Cheyenne and Arapaho Tribes 


Gov. Janice Prairie-Chief Boswell signed 
the agreements in an April 5 ceremony at 
the state Capitol in Oklahoma City. 

The home page of PokerTribes. 
com currently states the real-time, real- 
money website will go live this summer 
on “the web, mobile, iPad, laptop, desktop 
and apps near you.” And the website, 
developed and managed by Universal 
Entertainment Group, won’t be relegated 
to poker. It will offer a variety of casino 
games like bingo, blackjack and pull-tabs. 

The Cheyenne and Arapaho Tribes 
operate two brick-and-mortar casinos in 
the state, both named Luck Star Casino, in 
Concho and Clinton. 

- ICTMN.com 

Hard Rock acquires options 
on land for traffic plan 

WEST SPRINGFIELD, Mass. — 

Hard Rock International has taken 
out options to buy three properties on 
Memorial Avenue in West Springfield as 
part of its plans to improve traffic flow to 
a proposed $700- to $800-million casino 
project on land along the east side of the 
Eastern States Exposition campus, part of 
a $35-million-plus traffic plan that Hard 
Rock CEO James Allen said will not only 
handle anticipated casino traffic, but also 
improve existing traffic patterns. 

“We are truly trying to be part of 
the community, enhancing the existing 
infrastructure to make it better for all 
going forward,” Allen said. 

-MassLive.com 

NIGC named one of best 
government places to work 

WASHINGTON, D.C. — The 
National Indian Gaming Commission 
(NIGC) was recognized as one of the best 
small agencies to work for in the federal 
government, so said a survey by the 
nonprofit Partnership for Public Service. 

NIGC’s No. 11 ranking (among 362 
federal agencies and subcomponents 
with less than 100 employees) was the 
commission’s highest since the index was 
developed. 

-NIGC.gov 

Alaska Tribes win land trust suit 
versus Secretary of Interior 

WASHINGTON, D.C. — A 

Washington, D.C. district court has 
found that the Secretary of Interior has 
the authority to take land into trust for 
Alaska Tribes - a ruling that places Alaska 
Natives on equal footing with other Native 
American populations. 

The state of Alaska had argued that 
the Alaska Native Claims Settlement Act 
(ANCSA) of 1971 prohibited the secretary 
from taking land into trust. 

Judge Rudolph Contreras, however, 
ruled in favor of the Akiachak Native 
Community in its lawsuit against former 
Secretary Ken Salazar. The Tribal 
government for the village, which is 
on the Kuskokwim River near Alaska’s 
southwestern coast, argued that a federal 
regulation blocking the secretary’s 
acceptance of trust land only in Alaska 
was unlawful. 

“The ruling is an important 
recognition of Tribal self-determination 
and trust status will protect Tribes from 
lawsuits, taxation and foreclosure,” said 
attorney Heather Kendall Miller, who 
argued the case on behalf of Alaska 
Tribes. “The ruling will allow Alaska 
Tribes to petition the secretary to have 
non- ANCSA lands placed into trust and 
the opportunity to enhance their ability 
to regulate alcohol, respond to domestic 
violence and generally protect the health, 
safety and welfare of Tribal members.” 

- Indian Country Media Network 

Northern Ute may lower blood, 
raise enrollment 

FORT DUCHESNE, Utah — The 

Tribal nation with North America’s 
strictest enrollment criteria may soon 
decide on more flexible rules that might, if 
adopted, dramatically increase the Tribe’s 
current 3,000-plus membership. 

A pending secretarial election (not yet 
scheduled) could lower the five-eighths 
Ute Indian blood degree requirement 
for membership in the Ute Indian Tribe, 
Uintah and Ouray Reservation (Northern 
Utes), which occupies some 1.3 million 
acres of trust land containing significant 
oil and gas deposits. 

The proposed constitutional 
amendment resulted from a petition signed 
by a “large number of Tribal members” 
calling for change, in hopes of allowing 
increased enrollment, sources said. 

“We’re financially stable and we’re 
giving our people identity,” said Valentina 
Sireech, who works in Ute economic 
development, “but if we’re financially 
able to do that, we should be sure to 
give the kids their identity. As some say, 
though, if we’re not able financially to do 
that, maybe we can’t.” 

The kids she mentions are children 
who may have a parent of full Ute 
heritage but who lack by an eighth degree 
the quantum required, or children of full 
Indian heritage who lack the required five- 
eighths Ute quantum. 


A controversial vote, the secretarial 
election will be administered by the BIA, 
not the Ute Indian Tribe. 

- Redlakenationnews.com 

Chippewa leader rips state 
in ‘State of Tribes’ speech 

MADISON, Wis. — Lac Courte 
Oreilles Band of Lake Superior Chippewa 
Chairman Gordon Thayer took Wisconsin 
officials to task in the annual State of 
the Tribes address, accusing them of 
spreading “propaganda” in a dispute 
over fishing, harming the state’s natural 
resources with legislation easing the 
mining permit process and failing to give 
the Tribes enough credit. 

The address was a manifestation of 
how fractured the state’s relationship with 
Wisconsin’s six Chippewa Tribes has 
become. The two sides have clashed over 
a host of environmental and conservation 
issues during the past year and a half. 

“We can’t be dismissed as a subgroup 
of people in Wisconsin,” Thayer said. 
“That’s all I’m saying. We’re here.” 

The feud began when Republicans 
introduced bills to establish the state’s 
first organized wolf hunt. The Chippewa 
have taken special exception to the wolf 
hunt. They see that animal as a spiritual 
brother. 

The mining bill was designed to ease 
the path for a company called Gogebic 
Taconite to open a 4. 5 -mile long open 
pit mine just south of the Bad River 
Chippewa’s reservation; that Tribe fears 
the mine will pollute their water. 

The proceedings began amiably 
enough, with legislators greeting Tribal 
leaders as they took their seats in the State 
Assembly Chamber and standing as the 
Tribes carried their flags past the main 
dais. 

Thayer’s remarks so angered 
Assembly Speaker Pro Tern Bill Kramer 
that he walked out of the chamber during 
the speech. 

“When you’re continually talking 
about collaboration but tell us everything 
we did wrong ... I don’t think my walking 
out was any more disrespectful to the 
speaker than the speaker was disrespectful 
to us,” Kramer said. 

- Sheboyganpress.com 

Navajo Code may allow 
2-percent sales tax on junk food 

WINDOW ROCK, Ariz. — The 

Navajo Health Education and Human 
Services Committee (HEHSC) is 
considering an amendment to the Navajo 
Nation Code to allow for a 2-percent sales 
tax on junk food and the elimination of 
sales tax on fresh fruits and vegetables. 

Legislation co-sponsor Jonathan Nez 
said he lost 100 pounds since changing 
his eating habits, attributing much of his 
weight loss to exercising and taking part 
in the Navajo Nation’s “Just Move It” 
program. 

The generated tax revenue could 
raise substantial sums of money to benefit 
programs that are facing sequestration 
budget cuts, Delegate Nez said; the tax 
also encourages local communities to be 
more self-determined and self-sufficient. 

After two hours of deciding on the 
issue, the HEHSC members chose to hold 
a work session to explore and address the 
issues and concerns that were brought 
forth. 

HEHSC members voted 4-0 to table 
the legislation until a work session takes 
place. 

- Navajo Post 

Shoshone-Paiute Chairman 
Terry Gibson walks on 

OWYHEE, Nev. — On the evening 
of April 4, Tribal Chairman Terry Gibson, 
of the Shoshone-Paiute Tribe of the Duck 
Valley Reservation on the Nevada/Idaho 
border, passed away at age 52. According 
to Gibson’s son, Buster Gibson, he died as 
a result of a heart attack. 

“Chairman Gibson served the people 
of our community as an employee, 
Council member and as Tribal Chairman. 
His presence will be missed and his loss 
will be felt by not only those locally but 
by many throughout the nation,” said the 
Tribe in a statement. “We thank you in 
advance for your condolences, thoughts 
and prayers during this time.” 

- Nativ earner icanency clop edia. com 


Sally Jewell wins confirmation 
as Interior Secretary 



Photo courtesy of Associated Press 


WASHINGTON, D.C. — Sally 
Jewell, Seattle-born CEO of outdoor 


retailer Recreational Equipment Inc., 
won easy Senate confirmation April 11 
to be the nation’s next Interior Secretary, 
overseeing more than 500 million acres 
of national parks and other public lands, 
plus more than 1 billion acres offshore 
- including lands used for energy 
development, mining, recreation and 
other purposes. 

The Senate approved her nomination 
87 to 11, with all the “no” votes coming 
from Republicans. 

One of the first challenges Jewell, 
57, will face is a proposed rule requiring 
companies that drill for oil and natural 
gas on federal lands to publicly disclose 
chemicals used in hydraulic fracturing 
operations. The administration proposed a 
draft “fracking” rule last year, but twice 
has delayed a final rule amid complaints 
by the oil and gas industry that the original 
proposal was too burdensome. Anew draft 
is expected this spring. 

Jewell also is expected to continue to 
push development of renewable energy 
such as wind and solar power, both 
of which are priorities of the Interior 
Secretary she succeeds, Ken Salazar. 

President Barack Obama said in a 
statement that Jewell’s extensive business 
experience - including her work as a 
petroleum engineer - and her longtime 
commitment to conservation made her the 
right person for the job. 

“She brings an important mix of 
strong management skills, appreciation 
for our nation’s tradition of protecting 
our public lands and heritage, and a keen 
understanding of what it means to be 
good stewards of our natural resources,” 
Obama said. 

-Boston Globe 


Ken Salazar leaves top 
Interior job with no regrets 



Photo courtesy of Indian Country Today Media Network 


WASHINGTON, D.C. — Interior 
Secretary Ken Salazar has packed up his 
photos and most of his books and is taking 
his paintings down from the wall. As the 
transition begins for the retiring Salazar 
and his recently confirmed successor, 
Sally Jewell, Salazar muses over his 
eventful four years in office. He points to 
a small vial of oil recovered on July 14, 
2010, from the BP Oil Spill in the Gulf of 
Mexico. 

“I’m not sure if I’ll take it,” Salazar 
confessed, though he said the federal 
reforms and restoration funding stemming 
from the Deepwater Horizon disaster have 
left the country better off. “The legacy, of 
it, I think, is a positive one.” 

During an interview with the 
Washington Post , Salazar said he was 
satisfied with his accomplishments. 

“I don’t know that I would have done 
anything differently,” he said. “I feel very 
good and very much at peace.” 

Coping with the oil spill dominated 
his time during 2010, admitted Salazar, 
who promoted renewable energy both on 
public lands and in federal waters, after 
taking over a department that embraced a 
mind-set of “drill everywhere.” 

Salazar also touted the nine national 
monuments President Barack Obama 
has declared over the past four years, 
including five the president designated late 
last month. He described preserving those 
historic, cultural and environmental sites, 
including Colorado’s Chimney Rock and 
New Mexico’s Rio Grande del Norte, as 
acts that “will be seen as foundational to 
the conservation legacy of this president.” 

- Washington Post 

Tex Hall receives 2013 Wendell 
A. Chino Humanitarian Award 

PHOENIX, Ariz. — Tex Hall, the 
longest serving Chairman of the Mandan, 
Hidatsa and Arikara Nation, received the 
Wendell A. Chino Humanitarian Award at 
the National Indian Gaming Association’s 
(NIGA) 2013 Indian Gaming Tradeshow 
& Convention. 

A well-known and respected leader 
in the Indian and non-Indian communities 
on the state and national levels, Chairman 
Hall has dedicated his life to protecting 
sovereignty and defending Tribal 
governments. 

The award was given during NIGA’s 
annual Banquet during at the Phoenix 
Convention Center. 

Chairman Hall currently serves 
as President of the Native American 
Basketball Invitational Foundation. He 
is a founding member and spokesperson 
for the Coalition of Large Tribes (COLT) 
representing Tribes with large land bases. 

“This award signifies leadership, 
humility, strength and honor,” Ernie 
Stevens Jr. said. “Tex Hall exemplifies 



all of those qualities. He continues to 
take charge when many do not, but while 
doing so, instills courage to others, many 
of which are in this banquet room. Indian 
country, and the MH A Nation are stronger 
because of the efforts of this man.” 

Mark Chino, Wendell Chino’s son, 
presented the award to Chairman Hall. 
Wendell Chino, the award’s namesake, 
is an iconic figure in Indian Country. He 
was a nationally recognized leader of 
the Mescalero Apache Nation, serving 
most of his life as his nation’s president. 
He implemented his Tribal economic 
philosophy by turning the Mescalero 
Reservation into a small business model 
that raised his Nation to a level of economic 
growth never before experienced by the 
Mescalaro Apache Tribe. 

The Seminole Tribe of Florida’s 
Special Projects Department - a branch of 
Seminole Media Productions - produced 
the video tribute played during the NIGA 
Wendell Chino Award dinner on March 
26. 

- Indian Gaming Weekly 

Genting starts cruise 
to Bimini casino 

NORTH BIMINI ISLAND — 

Genting (USA) Ltd., the company that 
has been trying to change Florida laws to 
build a super casino in Miami for years 
without success, has apparently chosen 
the next closest geographic alternative: a 
fast cruise to Bimini, the nearest offshore 
destination to South Florida where a full 
casino can operate, except for Seminole 
and Miccosukee Tribal casinos. 

Resorts World Bimini Bay is 
scheduled to open December 2013 at 
Bimini Bay Resort & Marina, featuring a 
10,000-square-foot casino with full-scale 
gaming tables, slots and sports betting 
in a venue similar to Genting ’s London 
casinos. 

The boat, recently purchased by 
Genting, is the 32,728-ton fast ferry 
Superfast VI (to be renamed Bimini 
Superfast for service from Florida to the 
Bahamas). 

The ship is capable of carrying 1,600 
passengers, with berths for 934 overnight 
passengers. It is 669 feet long with a beam 
of 82 feet. As the name implies, it can 
operate at a very high speed of around 28 
knots and will be able to complete the 48 
nautical-mile distance from the Florida 
coast in around 2.5 hours. 

- Maritimematters.com 


Hard Rock’s John Fontana 
honored by Florida Council on 
Compulsive Gambling 



Photo courtesy of Hard Rock Tampa 

John Fontana, left, with Paul Ashe. 


ORLANDO — John Fontana, 
president of Seminole Hard Rock Hotel 
& Casino Tampa, was awarded with the 
Treatment Award from the Florida Council 
on Compulsive Gambling (FCCG) in a 
ceremony at the DoubleTree Hilton on 
April 5. 

This is the first time a member of the 
gaming industry has been recognized with 
the award. 

“Words cannot sufficiently express 
the work of John Fontana, this year’s 
Treatment Award recipient, and the 
difference he has made in the lives of 
problem gamblers and their families,” 
FCCG President Paul Ashe said. “While 
most individuals give lip service to the 
concern for problem gamblers, he has 
long proved his dedication to the cause on 
an ongoing basis.” 

The Treatment Award was created to 
recognize an individual or organization 
that has significantly furthered treatment 
services or support to the problem 
gambling population in Florida. 

A 10-year member of the FCCG’s 
Board of Directors, and its current vice 
president, Fontana spearheaded the 
initiative which secured funding from the 
Seminole Tribe of Florida, resulting in 
accessible treatment for persons in need 
of help for a gambling problem within 
Florida. 

To support individuals with a 
compulsion to gamble, the Seminole 
Tribe of Florida operates a Self-Exclusion 
Program, established to allow people 
with a gambling problem to voluntarily 
exclude themselves from casino gaming 
activities in all Seminole casinos. 

Also, in collaboration with the FCCG, 
the Seminole Tribe of Florida assists in 
funding 1-888-ADMIT-IT, Florida’s 24- 
hour, toll-free help line for casino players 
with a compulsion to gamble. The help 
line is used in ads and on all marketing 
materials for the Seminole casinos. 

-Prweb.com 
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Beverly Bidney 

Max Osceola Jr. tells the Police Explorers the history of the Council Oak under its branches on April 9. 


Police Explorers learn their history 
under the boughs of the Council Oak 



Beverly Bidney 

Explorers listen attentively as they learn the significant history of the Council Oak. 


BY BEVERLY BIDNEY 
Staff Reporter 

HOLLYWOOD — As the Hollywood 
Police Explorers prepare for their annual 
trip to Washington, D.C. - the seat of the 
federal government - they learned about 
the Seminole Tribe’s government and how 
it was established. Former Hollywood 
Councilman Max Osceola Jr. met the 
Explorers on April 9 under the Council Oak 
to share the history of the Tribe. 

“Back in the 1950s, the Tribe sat under 
this tree and made some big decisions that 
affect you today,” Osceola said. “This is 
where the Tribe was formed; it is part of 
your history.” 

Osceola told the kids about the “old 
days” when Tribal members lived in 
chickees and farmed nearby fields where 
the Classic Casino stands today. The Tribe 
was always organized but never had a 
formal government. Federal recognition by 
the U.S. government required the Tribe to 
create a constitution of their own. 

Meetings were held under the Council 
Oak where members formed a committee 
to write a constitution and a charter. Tribal 
members voted to ratify their Constitution 
and Corporate Charter on Aug. 21, 1957. 

“The Constitution is like a rule book 
on how we run the government,” Osceola 
explained. “It’s like rules of the game in 
baseball; it’s three strikes, not four. The 
rules are followed.” 

The children learned that Tribal 


government, which was set up using U.S. 
Congress as an example, consists of a 
Council and a Board. Council members 
and Board representatives each have two- 
year terms; the Chairman of the Council 
and President of the Board have four-year 
terms. 

“This tree saved our Tribe and let us 
plan for the future,” Osceola said. “You are 
the future. You need to go to school because 
we need you to learn how to run the Tribe.” 

When the Tribe wrote the Constitution 
and Corporate Charter, they couldn’t 
envision the Hard Rock, but they knew an 
opportunity would come along to allow the 
Tribe to prosper, Osceola said. In 2007, the 
Tribe purchased Hard Rock International 
and subsequently owns 120 cafes, nine 
hotels and four casinos in 52 countries. A 
photo captured the moment when the Tribe 
signed papers allowing the purchase. 

“We came back to the Council Oak 
to sign that resolution and now that photo 
is in every Hard Rock Cafe in the world,” 
Osceola said. “In 1957 our annual budget 
was $12,000. Today it is about $1 billion. 
We’ve come a long way, but we have to 
manage the money. You can’t spend it all 
today; you have to make sure to save some 
for tomorrow.” 

Osceola told the Explorers some 
of them could be doctors, lawyers, 
professional athletes, entrepreneurs and 
more. But he also told them they could be 
successful business people just by working 
with the Tribe. 


“This is a significant and sacred place 
and I’m proud to be here,” he said. “It’s 
the responsibility of the elders to teach 


the young. It’s your responsibility to 
know about the Council Oak and tell your 
children about it. Share your knowledge.” 


Dasani Cypress captures national science award 


BY EILEEN SOLER 
Staff Reporter 

ALBUQUERQUE, N.M. — Taking 
first place in a school science fair is exciting. 
Winning a No. 1 spot at the National 


American Indian Science & Engineering 
Fair (NAISEF) is huge. 

“It was a very fun learning experience,” 
said Dasani Cypress, a seventh-grader at 
Ahfachkee School. 

In December 2012, Cypress’ How Well 


Do You Know Your Water science project 
won first place at Ahfachkee, which led her 
to the NAISEF fair and convention held 
March 21-23 in Albuquerque, N.M. There, 
she blew away judges to take first place 
in the national environmental sciences 
category of the contest. 

About 260 elementary, middle and 
high school students from Indian Country 
competed in nearly 30 categories that 
included computer science, health science, 
molecular science, animal science and bio- 
engineering. 

Patricia Jolly, an instructional aide at 
Ahfachkee, accompanied Cypress on the 
trip. Students Janessa Jones and Sabre 
Billie also attended to enter their Afhachkee 
first-place projects from December, though 
neither placed at NAISEF. 

“Both Janessa and Sabre showed well. 
It was a good experience for everyone. 
They enjoyed the trip,” Jolly said. 

Cypress’ project took about a month 
of research and follow-up to determine 
the quality of water that flows through Big 
Cypress and the impact the water’s natural 
filtering system has on the community. She 
credits Lisa Meday, Whitney Sapienza, 
Christopher Fuller and Craig Tepper, 
of the Tribe’s Environmental Resource 
Management Department, for help that 
included sharing data already at hand and 
analyzing Cypress’ own collected water 


samples. 

“Not a lot of people are aware that Big 
Cypress is a big part of our water filtering 
system,” Cypress said. 

At the core of the project, Cypress 
set out to discover if water coming into 
the reservation was cleaner or dirtier than 
water going out. She was concerned about 
the effects of water runoff from cities and 
agricultural land beyond Big Cypress. 

“It’s the minerals that collect that worry 
me. Too much can kill plants and fish,” she 
said in December during an interview at the 
Herman L. Osceola Gymnasium where the 
school’s science fair was staged. 

Cypress hopes to continue the project. 

On April 3, Meday sent an email to 
Cypress’ mother, Danielle Jumper-Frye, 
indicating that the department will continue 
its own job of gathering data to monitor the 
water quality. They will share their findings 
with Cypress. 

Meday also invited Cypress to tag 
along with the department in July and 
August during aquatic diversity studies 
in Big Cypress and Brighton. The study 
will link biological (fish, bugs, algae, etc.) 
findings to water quality. 

Cypress is all for it. 

“I would like to continue my project, 
to learn more about our water quality, to 
see if it is improving and to take the project 
to another level,” she said. 



Photo courtesy of Patricia Jolly 

Dasani Cypress poses next to her national award-winning science project, How Well Do You Know 
Your Water, during the National American Indian Science & Engineering Fair in Albuquerque, N.M. 


Tribe launches 
Professional 
Development 
Program 

BY BEVERLY BIDNEY 
Staff Reporter 

Education doesn’t end with graduation 
from high school or college - it is a lifelong 
endeavor. The Education Department 
realizes this simple fact and has designed 
programs to encourage Tribal members to 
continue learning in the real world. 

The revamped Tribal Professional 
Development Program has three 
components: Summer Work Experience, 
Work Experience and Advanced Career 
Development. Each component has specific 
requirements and directives based on the 
participant’s age and educational level. 

“The program is more than a placement 
agency; it’s an educational experience,” 
said Marie Dufour, Professional 
Development Program manager. “This is 
a comprehensive program that will benefit 
both the participants and the Tribe in the 
long run.” 

The program aims to create future 
leaders and to build on the investment 
the Tribe has made in education. The 
new structure of the program will help 
participants learn skills and behaviors 
to help them succeed academically and 
professionally. Additionally, the program 
will act as a liaison between the Education 
and Human Resources departments. 

The Summer Work Experience began 
in 2005, and the goal of the nine-week 
program is largely the same: to expose 
Tribal youth to various departments within 
the Tribe so they can begin thinking about 
a career. Previously for youth ages 14 
to 18, it is now open to people from ages 
14 to 24. Another new requirement is a 
2.0 GPA. Participants will rotate between 
departments to glimpse the career diversity 
within the Tribe. 

“We want to encourage them to align 
their academic journeys to match future 
career opportunities with the Tribe,” Dufour 
said. “This is an awesome opportunity. Most 
students don’t know where their education 
will lead them; we can focus their education 
to match their interests.” 

Summer Work Experience participants 
will rotate through several departments 
during the summer program. Last year, 
more than 50 kids participated in the 
program. Applications will be available 
in the Education Department on each 
reservation starting May 6. The deadline 
for applications is May 3 1 , and the program 
runs June 10 through Aug. 12. 

The Work Experience component, a 
two-year program geared toward people ages 
1 8 and older, provides professional growth 
through on-the-job training. Participants, 
who must have a high school diploma or 
GED, will learn the core competencies 
needed in each department. The program 
aims to provide Tribal members with 
employment opportunities that will develop 
their work ethic, help them build a resume 
and learn effective interviewing skills. 

“We want to give the participant as 
much experience as possible to learn what 
they need to succeed in each department,” 
Dufour said. “We used to be just a placement 
opportunity, but now we will develop the 
participants as employees.” 

Following specific curriculum, each 
department will train participants, track 
their progress and help them understand 
what is expected of them. The participants 
will spend enough time in each department 
to master those skills. The evaluation 
process is an essential part of the program. 
The Professional Development team will 
evaluate the joint performance of the 
departments and the participants to make 
sure things run smoothly for all involved. 

Work Experience is not a new program 
but it has been revamped to meet the 
needs of the Tribe and the employees. The 
participants, which are limited to 60 people, 
will be paid while they are in the program. 

Advanced Career Development 
participants will work directly with 
management while grooming to be future 
leaders of the Tribe. Participants must be 
1 8 and older and have an associate degree 
or higher, as confirmed by the Education 
Department. Participants will rotate between 
departments within their individual career 
arcs. The goal is to get Tribal members into 
management positions within the Tribe. 

College graduates can join the 
program to gain experience working with 
supervisors, managers and directors and 
to increase organizational and operational 
experience. The Education Department 
recognizes Tribal graduates need to develop 
workplace expertise, and the ACD offers 
the opportunity to gain those skills. The 
program is projected to begin early 2014. 

“The Professional Development 
Program can develop peoples’ skills and 
make them true professionals,” Dufour 
said. “That will let them give back to their 
community, and not many people can say 
that.” 

For more information about the Tribal 
Professional Development Program, email 
MarieDufour@semtribe. com. 
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Storytellers span generations, keeping Seminole legends alive 


New Ah-Tah-Thi-Ki Museum series will take place throughout Tribe 


BY BEVERLY BIDNEY 
Staff Reporter 

Seminoles tell stories as a way of 
passing information, legends and morals 
down through generations. In keeping with 
the tradition, preschoolers were invited 
to a Seminole Storytellers program at the 
Hollywood Senior Center on March 21. 

During the intergenerational 
storytelling, sponsored by the Ah-Tah-Thi- 
Ki Museum, the group of 3- and 4-year- 
old children sat on a rug and listened to 
Gordon “Ollie” Wareham and Paul Buster 
share their fables. Despite their best efforts 
to listen, the preschoolers were easily 
distracted. The young crowd was more of 
a squirming, wriggling mass of cuteness, 
but it didn’t stop either storyteller from 
reaching the moral of their tales. 

Wareham began the event by playing 
songs on a Native American flute. As the 
children settled into their seats, he told the 
legend of the Rabbit and the Box Turtle. 

“We have some bad people in these 
stories to teach you kids how not to act,” 
Wareham said. “We are Seminoles, and 
that is more than our DNA. It’s about the 
knowledge we have and the stories told by 
our grandparents and parents.” 

Master of ceremonies Van Samuels 
introduced the storytellers and engaged the 
preschoolers. 

“When I was your age, these stories 


were told to me,” said Samuels, Ah-Tah- 
Thi-Ki Community Outreach specialist. “If 
you listen closely you might hear about an 
animal you know.” 

With that, Buster took his seat at the 
front of the room and began speaking in 
Elapoonke, or Mikasuki, to the children. 

“Make an effort to be a good 
Seminole and learn your language,” said 
Buster, cultural language instructor in the 
Hollywood Culture Department. 

He went on to tell a story about 
procrastination. The person in the story saw 
some berries when they were green and too 
hard to eat. Then he saw them when they 
were ripe but didn’t go out to gather any. By 
the time he went out to get the berries, they 
were shriveled and no good. The lesson: 
Avoid putting tasks off and do them when 
the time, and the berries, are ripe. 

“Telling the story in English takes 
about 50 percent out of it,” said Buster, who 
would have preferred to tell it in Elapoonke. 
“Listen to your teachers, moms and dads 
and you will do well.” 

Buster sang a song for the children, in 
English and Elapoonke. 

“We want to get the seniors to interact 
with the children,” said Melissa May, Ah- 
Tah-Thi-Ki Programs manager. “We hope 
as the program grows, other seniors will feel 
comfortable enough to share their stories.” 

The Seminole Storytellers program 
will be held on May 23 in Big Cypress. 



Beverly Bidney 

Hollywood preschoolers laugh during one of the stories told by Gordon ‘Ollie’ Wareham. 



Beverly Bidney 

Gordon ‘Ollie’ Wareham tells the story of the rabbit and the box turtles, using hand gestures and facial expressions to entertain Hollywood youth. 


Big Cypress hosts own storytelling session 

Traditional legends can be passed 
down anytime and anyplace said Billy 
Walker, of the Big Cypress Reservation, 
who entertained about a dozen children with 
stories April 2 at the Willie Frank Memorial 
Library. 

“A long time ago we’d sit by the fire 


and hear the stories. Listening to the legends 
was our television,” he said. 

Walker, a storytelling alligator wrestler 
and wildlife guide, shared tales that teach 
respect for humanity and nature. He also 
recanted a legend of how several central 
Florida bodies of water, including Lake 
Okeechobee, came into existence - thanks 
to two hunters and a snake. 


Walker knows nearly 40 legends that 
have been passed down through generations 
by word of mouth. For some people, Walker 
said, it can take a lifetime to “get” the 
message. 

Staff reporter Eileen Soler contributed 
to this article. 



Eileen Soler 


Eileen Soler 


Billy Walker tells a group of children in Big Billy Walker poses with children April 2 at the Willie Frank Memorial Library in Big Cypress after a 
Cypress the part of a Seminole legend when a special after-school storytelling hour, 
boy turns into a tree. 
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LOYALTY 


Malari Baker, 11th Grade - I selected this picture because it is my great grandma in it. 
Growing up she didn’t really have a lot but no matter what she always took care of her 
family and kids. She obviously did a good job because the baby’s all fat in the picture. I 
choose the value Perseverance because it goes with the way she was and also the way she 
taught us to be. It means to keep going no matter what obstacles or hard times come. 


Kaylan Osceola, 11th Grade - I selected this picture because it is of my aunt and uncle 
when they were younger, and it’s cute. The value I selected is Loyalty. I selected this 
value because they’re brother and sister and I know no matter what they argue about 
they’ll always be family. You should always stay loyal to family. 


Ahfachkee Values 


Family always sticks 
together. 


Eeyaataale, you protect them 
through good and bad, because 
they would do the same for you. 


PERSEVERANCE 
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Former Seminole Tribune 
writer inspires young authors 


BY EILEEN SOLER 
Staff Reporter 

BRIGHTON — Every time Michael 
James writes, he answers an expectation. 

James, a former professional 
photographer and Seminole Tribune 
journalist, met Patrick Smith while 
reporting Smith’s 1999 induction into the 
Florida Artists Hall of Fame. 

Two of Smith’s books, Forever Island 
and Allapattah , focused on Seminole 
culture and struggles. 

“We sparked a friendship then started 
writing letters, and in every letter Patrick 
would tell me to keep writing,” James said. 

When James left South Florida at age 
37 to study nursing at University of North 
Carolina at Chapel Hill, Smith did not let 
up. 

“He sent another letter that said, T hope 
you’re writing,”’ James said. 

James, now 52, is the son of an 
Okeechobee dentist who in the 1960s served 
the Tribe. James said he practically grew 
up on Big Cypress Reservation, where he 
forged many friendships. After establishing 
two photography studios and a career that 
took him coast to coast, his photography 
became nearly exclusive to the Tribe and he 
began to write in 1995. 

Fast year, the photographer/reporter 
turned nurse, who now works as a kidney 
transplant coordinator at University of 
North Carolina Hospital, obliged Smith by 


publishing three books and a short story 
all influenced by his experiences with the 
Tribe. 

One of the novels helped fulfill another 
promise. 

Billy’s Camp was culled from days he 
hunted wild turkey and boar with an old 
buddy who had a camp in Big Cypress 
during the 1990s, before the hunting 
grounds became an animal refuge. His 
friend died in 1999. 

“The last conversation we had, Billy 
told me to write about our times,” James 
said. 

The book and James’ other missives - 
Bone Diggers , Turning Final and Pirates 
Ghost - were on display April 3 at the Billy 
Osceola Memorial Fibrary on the Brighton 
Reservation, where James led an after- 
school book writing workshop for eight 
children, all students at Pemayetv Emahakv 
Charter School. 

“I want the children to know that it’s 
important to write,” James said. “That’s 
how we know about people 50 or 100 or 
so years ago. It’s because someone wrote it 
down.” 

The workshop began with a challenge: 
“Why don’t we write a book just for the fun 
of it?” he asked. 

Now James is committed to new muses. 

“Even though I live 700 miles away, we 
will write this book together,” he said. 

The children bubbled with ideas. 

They brainstormed the necessary parts 


of a story and what they would want to read 
or write. The decision? They would write 
about playing hide-and-seek after school 
on the reservation - and the title would be 
Funny Book. 

Eater, the children used colored 
markers to create the book’s front cover art. 
The pretty scene included a horse, trees, 
flowers and a chickee. 

James and the children will finish the 
book in coming months via the Internet, 
phone and letters with help from Deborah 
Johns, site supervisor for the library. 

“It’s my first time to ever write a book. 
It will have a horse, a pig and they will 
all play together. It will be magical,” said 
Ashlynn Collins, 7. 

“I just can’t wait to tell friends that I am 
an author,” said Talena Holata, also 7. 

Johns said it was coincidence that the 
event happened. 

One day she was surfing the Internet 
looking for books relating to Native 
American topics and recognized James’ 
name from his days as a Seminole Tribune 
reporter. Four days later, James called “out 
of the blue” to ask if he could host the kid’s 
workshop. 

“It’s great to have Michael back here. 
He promotes reading and shows the children 
that writing is something they can do - they 
can put their thoughts on paper,” Johns said. 
“Now, when the children pick up a book to 
read, they will know what the author did to 
make the book happen.” 




Eileen Soler 


Eileen Soler 


Author Michael James hosts a book writing workshop with children April 3 at the Billy Osceola Naleah Billie and Talena Holata draw the cover 
Memorial Library on the Brighton Reservation. The children and James will work together via art for a book they will title Funny Book. 
emails and phone conversations to write and illustrate a book they have already named Funny Book. 


Charter School teacher wins 
Glades County Teacher of the Year 



Emma Johns 

The Pemayetv Emahakv Charter School Teachers of the Year, along with principal Brian Greseth and other teachers and staff, pose for a picture during 
the Glades County Golden Apple Banquet on April 3. 


BY EMM A JOHNS 
Freelance Writer 

MOORE HAVEN — The Glades 
County School Board held its annual Golden 
Apple Banquet and Awards Ceremony on 
April 3 to honor the county’s outstanding 
teachers and support staff for the school 
year. 

Victoria Paige, a second-grade teacher 
at Pemayetv Emahakv Charter School, took 
home top honors from the banquet, as she 
was recognized as the 2014 Glades County 
Teacher of the Year. This recognition is the 
highest achievement an educator can earn 
within her school district. 

“Being named Teacher of the Year... 
has been a great honor,” Paige said of her 
nomination at PECS. “Knowing that the 
equally dedicated and highly professional 
individuals I work with supported my 
nomination was indeed a humbling 
experience.” 

For more than 34 years, Paige has 
dedicated her career to the education of 
children, and her resume speaks for itself. 


She was formerly named Teacher 
of the Year and Volunteer of the Year in 
Okeechobee County and also received the 
prestigious WPEC TV CBS 12 Educator of 
Excellence Award in 2000. Paige praised 
her PECS family and her own family for 
their dedication and support of her career as 
an educator. 

Paige is the second teacher from 
PECS who has received the Glades County 
Teacher of the Year Award. 

PECS Middle School Teacher of the 
Year Quenten Pritchard and Support Staff 
Employee of the Year Linda Long were 
also recognized during the banquet for their 
educational achievements at PECS. 

Current and former students, along 
with PECS principal Brian Greseth, had 
very encouraging and supportive words to 
share about all the honorees. 

During the event, held at the Doyle 
Conner Building in Moore Haven, 
Pemayetv Emahakv Charter School was 
also recognized as a Golden Apple Sponsor 
for their continued support of the Golden 
Apple Banquet. 



Emma Johns 

Elementary teacher Victoria Paige is named the 
2014 Glades County Teacher of the Year. 





Photo courtesy of Brighton Culture Department 

Seminole boys work on re-thatching a chickee located on the Okeechobee Freshman Campus as 
part of the school’s annual Heritage Day. 


Students participate 
in Heritage Day 


BY EMMA JOHNS 
Freelance Writer 

OKEECHOBEE — Every year, the 
Okeechobee Freshman Campus honors 
its diverse student population by hosting 
Heritage Day. Each ethnicity represented 
at the school is invited to share their 
cultural background through relevant 
demonstrations with the student population. 

On April 22, ninth-graders from the 
Brighton Reservation and Brighton Culture 
staff participated in the event. The Seminole 
students began their presentation with an 
oral representation of Seminole culture to 
the student body. 

Each student shared his or her Indian 
name with fellow students. Rumor Juarez 
demonstrated the Creek language with a 
rendition of a traditional song, Michael 
Garcia demonstrated the Creek Pledge 
and Royce Osceola shared a traditional 


Seminole legend. 

Later, students gathered outdoors 
to further learning about different ethnic 
groups represented. 

The Seminole students participated 
by showing how to re-thatch a chickee by 
completely repairing the one located on 
campus. 

The girls exhibited their knowledge 
of how to prepare and cook traditional 
pumpkin bread. The students and Culture 
staff also displayed an array of traditional 
Seminole arts and crafts. 

The Seminole students were able to 
engage in leadership roles and share their 
knowledge of the Tribe by answering 
questions peers had about the culture of the 
Seminole people. 

They also enjoyed sharing samples 
of pumpkin bread with students almost 
as much as their fellow students enjoyed 
eating the bread. 



Photo courtesy of Brighton Culture Department 

Lahna Sedatol skillfully fries pumpkin frybread for her peers to sample. 


Student spotlight: 
Amy Dimas 


BY BEVERLY BIDNEY 
Staff Reporter 

IMMOKALEE — Being a mother 
of three school-age children can be a 
real challenge; homework, dinners and 
extracurricular activities all take time before 
bedtime. Amy Dimas, of Immokalee, had to 
juggle her children’s busy schedules with 
her own rigorous requirements to graduate 
from Hodges University in Naples. Despite 
the obstacles, Dimas earned a bachelor’s 
degree in health studies in the fall of 2012. 

“It took a lot of time management to 
make sure they were taken care of first,” 
said Dimas, 29, of Lehigh Acres. “I made 
sure their homework was done and they 
were in bed before I started mine.” 

That meant Dimas would get to her 
own assignments after 9 or 10 p.m., work 
until the early hours of the morning and 
then get up to wake the kids for school. It 
was tough, but she focused on her goal. 

Dimas, the daughter of Raymond 
Garza and Dolores Hernandez Lopez, 
originally studied massage and became a 
certified massage therapist, but she couldn’t 
see herself working as a masseuse for the 
rest of her life. 

“I wanted more out of it,” she said. “I 
learned massage wasn’t the career for me. I 
wanted to do more rehab therapy.” 

Although the course work was 
demanding, Dimas enjoyed it. Her biggest 
challenge was finding the time to study, 
which she did anywhere she could - even 
in the car as she waited for her children to 
get out of school. 

Now that she has an undergraduate 
degree, Dimas plans to get a doctorate in 


physical ther- 
apy at Florida 
Gulf Coast Uni- 
versity. She ul- 
timately wants 
to open her 
own physical 
therapy prac- 
tice but doesn’t 
know what she 
will concen- 
trate on, per- 
haps pediatrics 
or trauma. The Photo courtesy of Amy Dimas 
FGCU physical Amy Dimas plans to 
therapy doctor- complete her doctorate in 
al program will physical therapy, 
take three years 

to complete and includes clinical work, so 
Dimas will have a chance to experience the 
different specialties within the field. 

Dimas is motivated by her children, 
Haylie Holloway, 12, Harlie Holloway, 9, 
and Joshua Dimas, 5, who inspire her to 
succeed. She knows graduate school will 
be a challenge, but she will take things 
one step at a time instead of worrying 
about future curriculum. She knows she 
couldn’t have gone this far without the 
support of her husband, mother and sisters, 
who helped care for the children when she 
attended class. 

Dimas, who works in the library on 
the Immokalee Reservation, believes the 
secret to success is simple enough and is 
applicable in all areas of life. 

“Keep going, keep pushing and don’t 
dwell on yesterday,” she said. “Don’t ever 
give up because you’ve come to a rock in 
the road; just keep going.” 
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Artist Elgin Jumper passes down palate of know-how 


BY EILEEN SOLER 
Staff Reporter 

BIG CYPRESS — Not even with 
a swish of his brush would Seminole 
artist Elgin Jumper paint himself to be an 
educator. 

“I am not a teacher, but I am an artist 
who likes to share with other artists. 
Children? They are emerging and inspiring 
artists,” he said. 

On April 1 0, Jumper, whose paintings 
have been exhibited in several art books 
and venues including the Ah-Tah-Thi-Ki 
Museum, provided a multitude of paint 
supplies and a wealth of knowledge to 
children at the Big Cypress Reservation’s 
Education Center. 

The event was the second fine arts 
painting workshop hosted by Jumper, of 
Hollywood, and sponsored by the Willie 
Frank Memorial Library for people of all 
ages. On hand to help were library site 
supervisor Gretchen DeBree and Ah-Tah- 
Thi-Ki Museum’s programs manager 
Melissa May - who also tried her hand at 
painting. 

A rainbow of acrylic and oil colors in 
plastic and metal tubes filled a supply table. 
Watercolor containers and neatly packed 
boxes of pastel sticks flanked paper towels 
and water cups at creation stations where 


students sat before large sheets of paper 
taped to cardboard. 

“The most important rule to remember 
is: There are no rules,” Jumper told the 
group. 

But there are guidelines. 

Jumper explained various painting 
styles by displaying some of his works. 
He showed a cubist painting of the 
great Seminole warrior Osceola; an 
impressionistic landscape view of the 
sunrise east of Snake Road; and a modern 
art piece in which he scrolled his name in 
loops. 

As students eagerly began, Jumper 
showed them how to “contour” the subject 
of their art piece by using pencil to outline 
their idea. He demonstrated how to apply 
water over the pencil drawing, then brush 
on watercolors. He suggested layering 
acrylic and pastels to add dimension to the 
work. He coached them to “dry brush” for 
texture. 

“Co-mingle your mediums and try to 
be versatile,” Jumper advised. 

Most children created with blues, 
purples or greens as prominent colors but all 
incorporated one or more of the Seminole 
colors - yellow, black, red and white. 

“I really like the Seminole colors, but I 
also like purple,” said Jaiven Washington, 8, 
who outlined his name in gray surrounded 


by swaths of blue and purple. 

Jalee Wilcox, 7, showed deliberate 
technique with her rendering of a brown 
puppy amid hearts and a peace sign. Eight- 
year-old Akira Cabral’s thick royal blue 
acrylic was punctuated in purposeful candy 
red lines. 

“For us to be able to paint whatever we 
want is the best part of art,” Cabral said. 

Jumper, who studied art at Broward 
Community College and with Nilda Comas 
at the Legacy Art Studio in Fort Lauderdale, 
said creating art requires practice. 

“It’s a journey of discovery,” he said. 

The finished workshop pieces will be 
framed, then exhibited at the library. The 
pieces created in the first workshop in 
March have been delivered for display at 
the Big Cypress Boys & Girls Club. 

DeBree said children and adults are 
welcome to attend a special Mother’s Day 
workshop 2 p.m. on May 8. Children will 
be encouraged to create pieces for their 
mothers. 

Jumper said kids and adults need to be 
exposed to art and be given the opportunity 
to create as often as possible. 

“Seeing art and doing it makes lives 
brighter - it’s all good,” Jumper said. “The 
Seminole Tribe wasn’t built in a day. The 
Seminole artist can’t be built in a day 
either.” 



Eileen Soler 

Aspiring artist Markayla Cypress gets a little hands-on help from established Seminole artist Elgin 
Jumper during the April 10 painting workshop. 



Eileen Soler 

Seminole artist Elgin Jumper poses with ‘emerging’ artists after a workshop April 10 at Willie Frank 
Memorial Library at the Big Cypress Reservation. 


Eileen Soler 

Seminole artist Elgin Jumper talks about 
various painting styles while showing examples 
from his own work during the workshop. 


Eileen Soler 

Peggy Sue Cypress concentrates on drawing the 
outline for her original painting. 


Eileen Soler 

Dylan Robbins and Chanon Frye discuss what 
color acrylics and oils to use during the art 
workshop. 


2013 Florida Indian 
Youth Program 



Starts Saturday . July 13, 

2013 

Ends Saturday, July 27, 

2013 


Call for Applications and information 


11-800-322-91861 

See your Tribal Education Counselor, 

or email mfo@fgcia.conu or see 
www.fgcia.com 


Children and Grandchildren of Tribal 
Citizens (Descendants) 

You may be eligible for Adult 

Employment and Training services 

and/or the Florida Indian Youth Program 
through the Florida Governor’s Council on 
Indian Affairs, Inc. 

Programs include GED or High School 
Completion, Vocational Training, Technical 
Training or College. 

Veterans receive the highest priority. 

Employment and Training Program 
applications accepted year round 

If interested, call 1-800-322-9186, email: 

info@fgcia.com 

Or, download an application at www.fgcia.com 

Florida Indian Youth Program 
Accepting applications now. 

Call for Applications and information 

1 - 800 - 322-9186 

info@fgcia.com , or see www.fgcia.com 



Students receive third nine weeks awards 
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BY EMMA JOHNS 



Emma Johns 

Rudy Juarez receives a Gold Honor Roll Award from 
principal Brian Greseth for having a 4.0 GPA. 


Freelance Writer 

BRIGHTON — On April 11, faculty 
and parents gathered at Pemayetv Emahakv 
Charter School to recognize kindergarten 
through eighth-graders for their third nine 
weeks achievements. 

Awards were given for effort, citizenship 
and overall academics in the classroom. 
Bronze Awards were presented to students 
with a GPA between 3. 0-3. 4, Silver Awards 
went to students with GPAs ranging from 
3. 5-3. 9, and Gold Awards were presented to 
students with perfect 4.0 GPAs. 

The Culture Department recognized 
students for writing and speaking skills, 
arts and crafts skills, and overall effort 
during Creek class. And coach Chris 
Goodwin recognized students for athletic 
improvement and performance in physical 
education class. 


Emma Johns 


Sixth- through eighth-graders receive Culture Awards 
during the third nine weeks award ceremony at 
Pemayetv Emahakv Charter School. 


Emma Johns 

Students are recognized for their 
physical education performance. 


Emma Johns 


Sixth- through eighth-graders receive awards for classroom special recognition. 



Emma Johns 

Creek Spelling Bee winners pose with their ribbons: from left, second-place winner Raeley 
Matthews; third-place winner Heath Lawrence; and first-place winner Aiyana Tommie. 


PECS holds annual 
Creek Spelling Bee 

BY EMMA JOHNS Gopher and the second-place winner was 

Freelance Writer Heather Dobbs. 


BRIGHTON — The Culture staff at 
Pemayetv Emahakv held the annual Creek 
Spelling Bee to help install the traditional 
language in youth. 

Prior to the March 20 event, students 
in second through eighth grades competed 
in individual class Creek spelling bees to 
identify top students from each grade. The 
winners advanced to the final competition. 

The Creek bee emulates a traditional 
spelling bee in its execution; students are 
given a word by the proctor, and then they 
must say the word, spell it and say the word 
again. 

Native Creek speakers Jenny Shore 
and Ginger Jones served as judges and 
monitored the correct spelling of each 
word. The Judges monitored the spellings 
very closely because the Creek language is 
not written phonetically. 

Many students had mastered a solid 
foundation of the Creek alphabet that most 
spelled the words accurately and spoke 
them fluently. 

The winners were: First place, 
seventh-grader Aiyana Tommie; second 
place, sixth-grader Raeley Matthews; and 
third place, fourth-grader Heath Lawrence. 
A parent/teacher Creek Spelling Bee was 
also held following the student spelling 
bee. The first-place winner was Myra 



Emma Johns 

Heather Dobbs, left, and Myra Gopher celebrate 
their spelling bee wins. 
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4101 Davie Road Ext. 
Davie, FL 33024 
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From playpen to cattle pen: Youth compete in rodeo 



Eileen Soler 

Dyami Nelson rides a 1,000-pound junior bull on March 22 during the Eastern Indian Rodeo Association kids’ non-sanctioned rodeo event at the Junior Cypress Rodeo Arena in Big Cypress. 


BY EILEEN SOLER 
Staff Reporter 

BIG CYPRESS — Dyami Nelson, 13, 
began rodeo sports only two years ago but 
competes like he was born in the saddle. 

During the March 22 Eastern Indian 
Rodeo Association (EIRA) kids’ non- 
sanctioned rodeo at the 17th annual Junior 
Cypress Cattle Drive & Rodeo, Nelson, of 
Hollywood, held tight to the bull rope on the 
back of a massive bucking steer and took 
first place in two steer riding events. 

Like an old hand, he then helped strap 
younger riders into safety gear, settled rough 
stock in chutes and assisted adult organizers 
with any need. 

Other youth rodeo competitors 
included Jaylen Baker, who came in second 
in the first steer riding; Dothan Osceola- 
Rodrriguez, who won first among 7-to-9- 
year-olds in pony riding; Jaylen Baker, who 
came in first in ages 10-to-12 pony riding; 
and Andre Jumper, who took first in chute 
dogging. 

Blevins Jumper took first place in steer 
undecorating, and Andre Jumper won first 
place for breakaway roping. Barrel race 
first-place winners were: Diamond Osceola 
in the 4-to-8 age group; Budah Jumper for 
ages 9-to-12; and Kalgary Johns for ages 
13-to-17. 

“It’s an adrenalin rush,” Nelson said 
while wiping sweat and clay from his face. 

It’s also in the blood for most of the 
100 Tribal youth registered in the EIRA 
non-sanctioned events program, said the 
program director Moses Jumper Jr. 

“Rodeo is a top traditional sport for 
the Seminole. We were about horses and 
cattle for hundreds of years, long before 
the Indians of the plains and back when the 
Spaniards were here,” said Jumper, a fourth- 
generation cattleman and cowboy who 
passed the culture to his sons, grandchildren 
and countless Tribal children. 

Most people are surprised to learn that 
rodeo was the first money-making business 
for the Tribe, not pow-wows, Tribal fairs or 
alligator wrestling shows, Jumper said. He 
likes to see kids as young as 2 begin to get 
comfortable on the back of a horse. 

“They can start at 3 years old with 
sheep events and move up from there,” 
he said. “They can barrel race at 4 and by 
the time they are 17, they can be in roping 
events and bull riding.” 

Loosely organized training is available 
on Brighton and Big Cypress Reservations, 
Jumper said, provided by parents and 
grandparents willing to pass down the 
lifestyle and sport. His grandchildren, 
nieces, nephews and their friends are 
welcome to practice on his Big Cypress 
ranch any day, any time. 


Most Hollywood Reservation youth 
train during scheduled times up to five 
days a week at Linda Sluder’s Spun Gold 
Equestrian Center in Davie. 

“They have to practice like any team 
sport but they also learn horsemanship, how 
to care for the animal, how to compete and 
how to win,” Sluder said. 

Jo “Boogie” Jumper, a rodeo pro who 
serves as secretary for the EIRA, said 


training is a must and competing at the non- 
sanctioned events is “huge” - especially 
this year. 

“We use the kids’ events as feeders to 
the adult rodeo,” she said. “We’ve already 
witnessed how that happens with people 
like (rodeo pros) Jacoby Johns and Justin 
Gopher. Both came up from the Seminole 
programs.” 

Adam Turtle, a former director whose 


children are now in the youth program, said 
he made it as an adult competitor to the 
Indian National Finals Rodeo (INFR) finals 
10 times. 

“But this is where it starts,” Turtle 
said, watching the barrel races at the Junior 
Cypress Rodeo Arena. “Kids need to come 
out and have fun. It builds pride for who they 
are and heart for what they can achieve.” 

For the first time, Seminole children 


will have a chance to participate at the INFR 
championship in Las Vegas in November 
2013. 

But first, youth competitors must 
compete for spots on INFR tours. The top 
10 from the tours will then go on to the 
INFR championship. 

+ See more RODEO photos on page 4C 



Emma Johns 

Baseball and softball players pose with their families. On March 21, Pemayetv Emahakv Charter School held a special event to honor the eighth- 
graders and their parents. 


PECS holds parent night 


Sports spotlight: 
Maleah Isaac 


BY EMM A JOHNS 
Freelance Writer 

BRIGHTON — As the Pemayetv 
Emahakv Charter School baseball and 
softball seasons come to an end so does the 
middle school career for the eighth-grade 
athletes. 

On March 21, PECS held a special 
event to honor the eighth-graders and 
their parents. Eight softball players and 
three baseball players were proudly 
escorted across the infield by their parents 
as they were showered with words of 
encouragement from coaches. 

The event gave the coaches an 
opportunity to thank players and parents for 
their commitment to their team and school. 
It also gave them a chance to say goodbye 
and good luck as the students prepare to 
leave PECS and enter high school. 

“I like to honor the body of work that 
these student athletes have put in for us,” 
athletic director Darryl Allen said, adding 
that many have participated in the program 


since elementary school. “I think we’ve 
given them some strong tools to work with.” 

Those tools combined with the support 
of their parents and teachers offers greater 
chances of success in the students’ futures, 
Allen said. Through the athletic program 
at PECS, Allen said they emphasize 
everything from academics to how students 
should present themselves. 

“We don’t have sports teams,” he said. 
“We have sports programs.” 

The students look forward to what lies 
ahead. 

Pitcher Diamond Shore shared her 
plans on attending Moore Haven High 
School next year and has set a goal to spend 
her high school years working toward being 
a good student and earning an athletic 
scholarship. 

Shae Pierce looks forward to playing 
sports in high school and hopes to earn 
her way into the University of Minnesota 
or Baylor University on an athletic 
scholarship, while Trevor Thomas looks 


forward to attending ninth grade at the 
Okeechobee Freshman Campus and to 
continuing playing sports. Through his 
academics and athletic potential he hopes to 
attend the University of Florida. 

Although the students aspire to play 
for top colleges as athletes, they each 
understand and respect the fact that their 
academics are also a large part of earning 
an athletic scholarship. 

During the event, students credited 
their school, coaches and parents for their 
support and encouragement to become the 
athletes and students they are today. 

Best of luck to the eighth-grade Lady 
Seminoles: #4 Sydnee Cypress, #5 Shae 
Pierce, #11 Deliah Carrillo, #15 Martina 
Herrera, #2 Raylon Eagle, #14 Alexus 
James, #13 Diamond Shore, #9 Courtney 
Gore. 

Best of luck to the eighth-grade 
baseball players: #2 Trevor Thomas, #23 
Drayton Billie, #11 Demetrius Clark. 

+ See more PECS photos on page 5C 


BY EILEEN SOLER 
Staff Reporter 

CHOCTAW, Miss. — Some girls just 
wanna have fun, as the song says. Maleah 
Isaac, 18, finds the most fun playing 
basketball. 

“I have to play basketball. I get to 
know people, I make friends and I love the 
competition,” Isaac said. 

The senior, in her first year at Choctaw 
Central High School in Choctaw, Miss., 
will graduate this spring having put her 
love of the game to the test. 

She moved to Choctaw 
to play with a more 
competitive, seasoned 
team, and the strapping 
forward helped bring the 
Choctaw Lady Warriors to 
a district championship win 
in February and then to the 
state regional semifinals. 

Originally from Brighton, 
she moved to Hollywood 
and played for Hollywood 
Christian School for three 
years. 

Isaac has always been 
athletic, said her mother, 

Gwen Spiva. She started 
playing sports at the Tribe’s 
Recreation Department 
in Hollywood before first 
grade. 

“Even at age 5 she 
was out there playing softball,” Spiva said. 
“When all the other kids would stand there 
in the field being cute, Maleah was in the 
outfield running after every ball, grabbing 
the ball up and throwing it in.” 

Isaac got hooked on basketball at 
age 8. At Hollywood Christian, she added 
volleyball to her list of favorite sports. This 
year, Isaac diversified further when she 
joined Choctaw’s track team. 

College is next. 

“I don’t really worry about where I will 
go to college. I just want to play basketball 
there,” she said. 

But while basketball is a must-do, 
the A-B honor student knows that college 
hoop dreams won’t come true without 
shooting for a good education. Inspired 


by her mother’s past career as a teacher at 
the Tribe’s Preschool in Hollywood, Isaac 
plans to double major in business and early 
childhood development. 

Recent weeks have been spent trying 
out for junior college teams in Mississippi. 
Spiva said Isaac will be a walk-on, as 
Spiva was decades ago when she played 
basketball for Meridian Community 
College, also in Mississippi. 

After graduation, Isaac hopes to 
build and manage a Tribal preschool in 
Mississippi. 

“I love to be around kids,” 
she said. “It’s what everyone 
says I am good at - I’m about 
making children smile.” 

She was a frequent 
volunteer for the Hollywood 
Boys & Girls Club, and Spiva 
said children gravitate to her 
daughter. 

“She’d always have kids 
gathered around her. She 
wants to help out and make 
everyone happy,” Spiva said. 

But Isaac did not realize 
the importance of her gift 
until after she endured middle 
school - then turned the 
bullies into her friends simply 
by being herself. In Isaac’s 
world, whether volunteering in 
the community or entertaining 
her many cousins, no child 
is mistreated or left out and 
everyone gets a chance to shine, whether 
they are first-time athletes or stars of the 
team. 

Giving herself to others is important. 

She once envisioned becoming a 
Seminole Police Officer, so she spent a 
summer volunteering with the department. 
Last year, as a junior at Hollywood 
Christian, Isaac was one of 60 students 
picked from hundreds nationwide to travel 
with the faith-based People to People 
Ambassador Program to Australia where 
she helped minister to aboriginal Tribes - 
and went scuba diving in the Great Barrier 
Reef. 

“I love being active. I won’t sit still,” 
she said. “Basically, my love for sports and 
children is where my life will take me.” 



Eileen Soler 

Maleah Isaac is hopeful 
about her hoop dreams. 
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Students keep active on the rez during spring break 



Eileen Soler 

Children on spring break in Big Cypress, and adults, take an airboat 
ride in the Everglades at Billie Swamp Safari. 


Eileen Soler 

An ostrich makes new friends during a swamp buggy visit from children on spring break 
at the Big Cypress Reservation’s Billie Swamp Safari. 



Beverly Bidney 

Hollywood kids on spring break warm up with a run on the field; Morningstar Osceola 
leads the group. 


Beverly Bidney 

Careful technique combined with speed is necessary for Diamond 
Osceola to successfully complete the obstacle course on the 
Hollywood Ball Field. 







Beverly Bidney 

Teams of campers in Brighton execute the ‘big trick’ as Okeechobee Xplosion All-Stars 
staff spots the kids as part of the Cheer and Tumble Camp held March 25-27 in the gym. 


Eileen Soler 

Spring break campers on the Big Cypress Reservation line up with 
fishing poles and hope for a catch. 


Beverly Bidney 

Tiyanni Anderson, center, learns how to cheer during Brighton’s Cheer and Tumble Camp. 



Beverly Bidney Beverly Bidney 

The races are close for the spring break campers in Hollywood; Carmello Cooper, Tony Billie Jr., Elijah Osceola, Diamond Kids at the Cheer and Tumble Camp in Brighton practice their moves as their campmates wait their turns. 

Osceola and Charles Osceola vie for first place. 
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Dr. Brian C. Rush 

Chiropractic Physician 
Successfully fteating... 

• Neck Pain 

• Lower Back Pain 

• Headaches « 

* Leg & Arm Pain % 

• Joint Pain 

• Muscle Pain 

• Auto Accident Pain 

We accept your insurance plan, PFO's, 
POS, Medicare, Auto Insurance. 



FREE SPINAL EXAM 

* & CONSULTATION 1 

TO ALL TRIBAL CITIZENS 
AND EMPLOYEES 

($150 Value) ■ 


Dr. Rush Can Help You! 

Dr. Brian C. Rush 
Chiropractic Physician 
10830 Pines Blvd. * Pembroke Pines 
(954) 432-5006 

(Located next to Bally Gym in the Bahama Breeze plaza.) 
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Tribalwide T-ball tournament brings youth together 




Beverly Bidney 

The Brighton team warms up before the T-ball World Series in Big 
Cypress on April 13. 



Beverly Bidney 


Hollywood player Sylas Billie hits a ball off the tee. 




Beverly Bidney 

Brighton tries to make an out at first base, but Hollywood player 
Justin Rodriguez is about to beat him to it. 


Beverly Bidney 

A Brighton player wearing a pink helmet threads the needle and A Hollywood player is about to tag a Brighton player out at third base, 
runs right through the Hollywood players to third base. 


Beverly Bidney Beverly Bidney 

Hollywood infielders Malakai Vazquez, left, and Sylas Billie are 
ready for action. 


Hoopster breaks for tee time 


BY EILEEN SOLER 
Staff Reporter 

BIG CYPRESS — From the court 
to the diamond to the fairway, Quenton 
Cypress, 17, represents the unrelenting 
spirit of the Ahfachkee Warriors. 

On March 22, the high school basketball 
and baseball player led schoolmates Troy 
Cantu and Caitlin Cypress to a second- 
place finish in the Rick Case 
Automotive 2nd annual High 
School Golf Challenge. 

Cypress played two parts 
in the four-player scramble 
against one boys’ and one 
girls’ team, both from 
Cypress Bay High School. 

Cypress’ three years of 
consistent golfing experience 
came in handy when it came 
to adding double to his 
swing, he said. 

“It was a four-man 
scramble but three showed 
up. I hit twice all the way 
around, so I actually played 
twice,” Cypress said. “It 
helped that I golf year-round. It keeps my 
swing smooth.” 

Coached by Amos Mazzant, golf 
coordinator on the Big Cypress Reservation, 
the team scored 36 in the front nine and 39 
on the back nine. Because the event was 
not sanctioned by the Florida High School 
Athletic Association, no winners or losers 
were announced or recorded. 

“Basically, it was a friendly challenge 
between high school players. It made 
for a more relaxed and enjoyable day 
to acknowledge teen golfers,” said 
organizer Stan Bostic, national director 



Quenton Cypress 


of communications and VIP programs at 
Rick Case Automotive. “Kids are always 
getting attention for football, baseball and 
basketball, but we don’t hear enough about 
the golfers.” 

Bostic said it makes sense to bring high 
school students out to the greens. 

Thirty adult teams also played at the 
same time and place in the 9th annual 
Rick Case Golf Classic held to benefit 
The Prestige Club. Based in 
Broward, the club founded by 
president Polly Wilkie in 1996, 
donates time and money to 
organizations that help families 
and children in need. 

During the inaugural 
school challenge last year, 
Ahfachkee scored the highest 
among several teen foursomes. 
In keeping with the non- 
ranking nature of the teen 
event, all participation prizes 
and trophies were the same. At 
the end of the day, however, 
the names of all participating 
schools are put into a hat for a 
scholarship drawing. Last year, 
Ahfachkee plucked a $1,000 scholarship. 
This year, the school came away with $500. 

“The money goes to the athletic 
directors of the schools for distribution to 
a high school senior golfer with a GPA of 
3.2 or higher... eventually we’d like to see 10 
to 15 schools playing the challenge,” Bostic 
said. 

Cypress said he would meet the golf 
challenge again, as he does with other 
sports. 

“For me, it’s about doing my best 
whether I’m skating, golfing, playing 
basketball or shooting pool,” he said. 


Eileen Soler 



Emma Johns 

Shae Pierce competes in the softball throw 
during Track and Field Day. 



Emma Johns 

The girls’ 200-meter runners round the final corner and head for the finish line during the Pemayetv 
Emahakv Charter School’s Hershey Track and Field Day on March 1. 


Pemayetv Emahakv Charter School 
holds Hershey Track and Field Day 


BY EMMA JOHNS 
Freelance Writer 

BRIGHTON — On March 1, 
Pemayetv Emahakv Charter School held 
the annual Hershey Track and Field Day. 

To prepare for the track and field 
events, physical education teachers at 
PECS spent several weeks preparing 
students by focusing the P.E. hour around 


the events that would take place at the 
track meet. Students practiced each event 
and received tips on how to improve their 
skills and technique in running, jumping 
and throwing. 

The Brighton Ball Field was filled with 
parents, family and community members 
who came to root for the athletes. 

On the day of the competition, 
students participated in the 50-meter dash, 


100-meter dash, 200-meter run, 800-meter 
run, 1,600-meter run, standing long jump, 
softball throw and four-person relay race. 

The top two winners in each category 
advance to the District Hershey Track and 
Field Meet in Okeechobee. 

At the district meet, students have the 
opportunity to qualify for the state Hershey 
event held during the summer. 


VEHICLES FOR SALE 


LAST SIX STARTING BID 


OF VIN# 

YEAR 

MAKE 

MODEL 

MILEAGE 

CONDITION 

PRICE 

120030 

1998 

CHEVROLET 

SILVERADO 1500 (4WD) 

199,716 

POOR 

$1,200.74 

271844 

1998 

CHEVROLET 

SILVERADO 1500 (4WD) 

249,631 

POOR 

$1,451.25 

341602 

2000 

CHEVROLET 

SILVERADO 1500 (2WD) 

172,531 

POOR 

$2,192.50 

151279 

2006 

CHEVROLET 

TAHOE (2WD) 

173,686 

POOR 

$1,477.58 

B 16843 

2007 

FORD 

ESCAPE (HYBRID) 

215,797 

GOOD 

$3,470.50 

A82937 

2007 

FORD 

ESCAPE (HYBRID) 

271,135 

FAIR 

$2,264.25 

141983 

2006 

CHEVROLET 

SILVERADO 2500 (4WD) 

239,050 

FAIR 

$7,947.00 

177444 

2006 

FORD 

TAURUS SE 

157,173 

GOOD 

$2,060.25 

A77810 

2007 

FORD 

FI 50 (4WD) 

136,368 

POOR 

$4,391.05 

228065 

2001 

DODGE 

RAM 2500 (4WD) DIESEL 

246,527 

POOR 

$3,800.00 


Note - Previously advertised vehicles are not reflected on this advertisement, only newly received vehicles. For more 
information please contact Richard Chin 954-966-6300 ext.11216 
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JUDITH A. HOMKO 

Marital & Family Law 



Divorce 
Modifications 
Appeals 
Child Support 


Alimony 

Prenuptial Agreements 
Paternity Issues 
Domestic Violence 


(9S4) 525-0651 | (954) 525-1898 Fax 

320 S.E. 9th Street, Ft. Lauderdale, FL 33316 
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+ More RODEO photos from page 1C 



Eileen Soler 

Blevins Jumper performs in the chute dogging contest March 22 
during the Eastern Indian Rodeo Association kids’ non-sanctioned 
rodeo event at the Junior Cypress Cattle Drive & Rodeo. 




Eileen Soler 

Mutton busting is like riding a bike for Bryce Baker. 



Eileen Soler Eileen Soler 

AJ Tigertail holds a calf in the chute before competing in the chute Hannah Platt can’t reach to put her feet in the stirrups, but she does just fine in the 
dogging contest. 4-to-8 age division for barrel racing. 



Eileen Soler 

Quayton Billie gets plenty of coaching right out of the gate during the mutton busting contest. 



Eileen Soler 

Lason Baker approaches the second barrel during the Junior Cypress Memorial Rodeo. 




FOR MORE INFO OR ASSISTANCE WITH 
MAKING YOOR VIDEO CALL: 
954.985.5701 ext. 10772 
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SEMINOLE MEDIA PRODUCTIONS 
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CONTEST OPENS APRIL 15 
ALL ENTRIES MOST RE 
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Photo courtesy of Jo ‘Boogie’ Jumper 

The Florida Seminole 12 & under Lady Seminoles Volleyball Team celebrate their winning season. 

Brighton travel teams 
complete volleyball season 


Youth compete in pool tournament 



Beverly Bidney Beverly Bidney 

Donovan Harris, 11, of Brighton, takes a shot as Leviticus Buster, 9, of Big Cypress, looks on during Cisco Rodriguez, 13, of Hollywood, competes in 
the Youth Billiards Tournament in Big Cypress on April 13. the billiards tournament. 


SUBMIT TED BY JO JUMPER & DALLAS NUNEZ 
Volleyball Coaches 

ORLANDO — The Florida Seminole 
12 & under Lady Seminoles Traveling 
Volleyball Team ended their season at the 
Disney Classic Volleyball Tournament in 
Orlando held at the ESPN World Wide of 
Sports Complex April 6-7. 

The girls were in a pool of five teams 
and played four games on April 6. The 
Lady Seminoles won two matches and lost 
two matches, which qualified them to the 
Silver Division. First, they played Big Lake 
Juniors, of Okeechobee, on April 7 and won 
the match 2-1 (24-26, 25-19, 15-7), putting 
the team into the Championship Game for 
Silver. 

The competition was fierce but they 
won the Championship Game against the 
KPVA Elites in three games (17-25, 27-25, 
15-3). 

We are very proud of these girls; it was 
the last tournament but it took all season for 
them to come together as a team. We teach 
these girls that there is no “I” in team and 
that in order to be successful at this game, 
they have to play together as a team and 
have each other’s back. Once they realized 
this, it was amazing and an honor to witness 
it all come together. 

Although a young set of girls, they 
matured over the course of the season. 
We have such great talent here on the 
reservations that we hope girls will start 
stepping out and taking advantage of the 
great opportunities that are offered. 

The 12 & under traveling players, 
coached by Jo “Boogie” Jumper, include 
the following: Burgundy Pierce, Julia 
Smith, Alicia Fudge, Caroline Sweat, 
Alaina Sweat, Jacee Jumper, Krysta Burton, 
Ryanna Osceola, Jenna Brown and Alyssa 
Gonzalez. 

Brighton Recreation’s 10 & under 
Volleyball Club came to an end with the 


Disney Classic held in Orlando from April 
6-7 at the ESPN Wide World of Sports 
Complex. The girls competed against some 
of the best teams from throughout Florida. 

The 1 0 & under team managed to win 
their only set of the day against UPONTOP 
Cheetah’s, of Port St. Lucie, but lost the 
match 2-1 (25-13,23-25, 15-5). 

After that match, they went into their 
second against a strong OVA Asics team 
from Orlando and lost 2-0 (25-17, 25-20). 
Their last match of the day was against local 
rivals Big Lake Juniors, of Okeechobee, 
who won 2-0 (25-18, 25-17). 

With only seven teams entered in the 10 
& under tournament, all teams were entered 
into the single-elimination Gold Division 
on April 7. 

The Seminoles seeded fourth in pool 
play No. 1, which meant they would play 
the first seeded team, Tampa Warriors, from 
pool play No. 2. Despite feeling defeated, 
the girls put it aside and won their first 
match 2-1 (26-24, 20-25, 15-13). 

After this win they again came across 
UPONTOP. With chants of Cheetahs 
coming from the stands, the determined 
Seminoles played through nerves and 
tears, and battled to win 2-1 (21-25, 25-19, 
15-13). With adrenaline still flowing, the 
young Seminoles didn’t realize they would 
play in the Championship Game against 
OVA Asics. Despite their best effort, OVA 
Asics won 2-0 (25-12, 27-25), ending the 
Seminole’s impressive season in second 
place. 

The team consisted of: Aubee Billie, 
Naleah Billie, Makya King, Taryn Osceola, 
Karlyne Urbina, Mariah Billie, Morgan 
Yates, Melina Steve and coach Dallas 
Nunez. Other team members who couldn’t 
make the trip included: Preslynn Baker, 
Amber Kawayla, Alice Osceola, Tammy 
Martinez and coach Brittney Macias. 

For more information, call 863-763- 
5020 ext. 15205. 



Photo courtesy of Dallas Nunez 

The 10 & under Volleyball Club complete their season with a second-place finish. 



Beverly Bidney Beverly Bidney 

Dakoya Nunez, 9, of Brighton, takes aim. Hunter Strickland, 13, of Brighton, shoots pool during the Youth Billiards Tournament. 


+ More PECS photos from page 1C 



Emma Johns 

Athletic director Darryl Allen gives Martina Herrera one last 
appreciation hand shake during Pemayetv Emahakv Charter 
School’s eighth-grade parent night on March 21. 




Emma Johns 


Emma Johns 


Delilah Carrillo says farewell to athletic director Darryl Allen Baseball player Trevor Thomas shakes athletic director Darryl Allen’s hand as 
during the event. he prepares to finish up the season. 



WWW.CASTILLOLAWOFFICES.COM 


THE POLICE 

KNOW YOUR RIGHTS 

DO YOU? 

Call Me For A FREE Consultation 


RICHARD CASTILLO 

954 . 522.3500 

Since 1 990 1 have protected rights like yours. 
My office defends dui's, drug offenses, 
suspended license, domestic violence, and 
all felonies and misdemeanors. 

24 HOURS A DAY 

The hiring of an attorney is an important decision that should not 
be based solely upon advertisement Castillo worked as a Public 
Defender in Broward County from 1990-1996 and has been in 
private practice for nine years. In 1995 he was voted the Trial 
Attorney of the year. He graduated from Capital University in 
1989 and was admitted to the Florida Bar in 1990, Federal Bar in 
1992, and the Federal Trial Bar in 1994. 
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Police Explorers enlightened by National Police Week 



Beverly Bidney 

Tampa residents Julian Dillon, Maggie Garcia, Peggy Cubis, Linda 0. Henry, Connie Osceola, Dominic Osceola and Linda Henry Storm light candles at 
the 25th annual Candelight Vigil for fallen officers. 


BY BEVERLY BIDNEY 
Staff Reporter 

WASHINGTON, D.C. — Ask young 
kids what they want to be when they grow 
up and many say police officers. To help 
kids learn precisely what that entails, the 
Seminole Police Department sponsors the 
Police Explorers program to teach them 
about law enforcement. The culmination 
of the program each year is a trip to 
Washington, D.C. to participate in National 
Police Week. 

From May 12-16 a group of more than 
150 people including 88 Explorers plus 
elders, SPD chaperones and family members 
attended the event, which included the 25th 
annual Candlelight Vigil for fallen officers, 
the National Police Memorial March and 
the National Peace Officers’ Memorial 
Service on the lawn of the U.S. Capitol. 

“It’s an educational week, and we want 
to enlighten them about what police work 
is,” SPD Chief William R. Latchford said. 
“The kids see that the police culture is a 
brotherhood, and we want to accept them 
into it. The goal is to take one of these 
Tribal kids and replace me with him or her.” 

This was the third year the Explorers 
traveled to Police Week and it was the 
largest trip by far. The number of Explorers 
participating has nearly tripled from the 
first year. New activities were added to 
the agenda, including journal writing 
and culture classes led by seniors in the 
evenings, to keep things fresh. Kids wrote 
their impressions of the trip every day so 
they could have a record of it and practice 
their writing skills. 

“The program gives them structure 
and lets them know people around them 
keep them safe,” Hollywood Councilman 
Marcellus W. Osceola Jr. said. “I’ll keep my 
kids involved because it’s a great program.” 

The Explorers joined about 15,000 
police officers and their families from around 
the world at the 25th annual Candlelight 
Vigil at the National Law Enforcement 
Officers Memorial. Before darkness fell, 
the kids went to work trading challenge 
coins and patches with officers from other 
police departments. The Explorers had five 
of each to trade as they politely approached 
uniformed officers on the grounds of the 
memorial. Patches were easiest to find and 


were obtained from departments as close as 
Ocala, Fla. to as far as New South Wales, 
Australia. 

The somber event commemorated 
those officers killed in the last year; their 
names were added to the 19,980 others 
etched on the memorial wall. One SPD 
officer’s name appears on that wall. Lt. 
John K. Healy was killed in an automobile 
accident Feb. 15, 1986 while driving from 
Tampa to Hollywood. During a severe 
storm, he lost control of the car and landed 
in a canal where he drowned. Lt. Healy, 35, 
served with SPD for 14 years. 


Names of fallen officers from years 
gone by were also added to the wall, 
including that of John Stout, a U.S. Customs 
Inspector killed while trying to arrest the 
notorious pirate Jean Lafitte in Louisiana in 
1814. 

After speeches by dignitaries that 
included Attorney General Eric Holder, the 
crowd lit candles to honor the fallen officers. 
The solemn glow of tens of thousands of 
candles lit up the night. 

“It was very emotional,” said Tyson 
Osceola, 14. “A lot of families were there 
who needed their fathers who died.” 


“It was heart touching,” added Dennis 
Gonzales, 14. “I’m grateful to witness 
something that spectacular.” 

The following day, an SPD police car 
and Honor Guard were part of the National 
Police Memorial March for the first time. 
It was the only Native American police 
department represented. When the car 
passed the Seminole crowd, cheers erupted 
from children and adults alike. 

“To see our flag flying amongst 
everyone else was a very proud moment,” 
President Tony Sanchez Jr. said. 

The magnitude of the event wasn’t lost 


on the kids either. 

“It makes us feel accomplished,” said 
Taryn Storm, 14. “People actually noticed 
us.” 

“I love that they saw ours,” added 
Brady Latchford, 13. 

The 32nd annual National Peace 
Officers’ Memorial Service took place on 
the grounds of the U.S. Capitol with keynote 
speaker President Barack Obama. Security 
was tight, but with tens of thousands of 
uniformed police officers in attendance, it 
was possibly the safest place in the country. 
The best seats were reserved for the families 
of the 143 officers who died last year. 

“They all took the oath to protect and 
serve,” Obama said. “The brave officers 
we gather to remember today devoted 
themselves entirely to serve and protect 
others. The fight against crime is the fight 
to preserve the quality of our community, 
which is the root of our greatness. It 
exemplifies the very idea of citizenship.” 

The Explorers made the SPD 
chaperones proud with their respectful 
behavior during the trip. One of the goals of 
the department is to let kids see officers as 
ordinary people who want to help, support 
and educate them. 

“We are celebrating all they have 
done through the Explorer program,” said 
Lt. Lisa Bennis, who organized the week. 
“We want to give them an enriching and 
rewarding experience they will remember 
forever. Through this, they are developing 
relationships that will go beyond the trip.” 

The Explorers program shows the 
kids what it means to be a police officer. 
The core essence of SPD is printed on the 
side of every police car: Caring for your 
Community. 

“Law enforcement is a brotherhood,” 
Lt. Victor Madrid said. “Once you get into 
law enforcement, you are in a family for 
life.” 

Chairman James E. Billie, who 
attended the week with his wife, Maria, and 
children Eecho and Aubee, was impressed 
with the organization of the event and the 
good behavior of the children. 

“This program will continue for a long 
time,” he said. “It is the beginning of being 
a good citizen.” 

♦ See POLICE WEEK on page 8A 


2013 Election Results 


Tribal Council 



Chris Osceola 

Hollywood Councilman 


Andrew J. Bowers Jr. 

Brighton Councilman 




Mondo Tiger 

Big Cypress Councilman 


Board of Directors 



M. Steve Osceola 

Hollywood Representative 


Larry Howard 

Brighton Representative 


Joe Frank 

Big Cypress Representative 


Brighton public safety 
complex to rise 


B Y EILEEN SOLER 
Staff Reporter 

BRIGHTON — Armed with gold- 
colored shovels, Seminole officials turned 
dirt during the groundbreaking of a planned 
$27-million new home for 23 Tribal 
departments, including Police and Fire 
Rescue, on the Brighton Reservation. 

The April 16 ceremony heralded 
the start of construction for the long- 
awaited 111,000-square-foot Public Safety 
Administration Building. 

“Today is a 
really big day be- 
cause we finally get 
what we deserve,” 

Brighton Board 
Rep. Larry How- 
ard said. “We’re 
now building for 
our own people 
in a joint venture 
that hit the ground 
running and hasn’t 
stopped.” 

That joint ven- 
ture formed last 
year with the Tribe 
and Stiles Con- 
struction, a 60-year 
commercial real 
estate, design and 
construction firm based in Fort Lauderdale. 
Informally called “Seminole Stiles,” the 
partnership promises a busy future of build- 
ing growth throughout the Tribe’s reserva- 
tion network. 

Already completed in 2013 were a 
140,000-square-foot renovation of the 
Seminole Classic Casino in Hollywood and 
the construction of the Noodle Bar at Hard 
Rock Hotel & Casino Tampa. 

The Brighton public safety complex 
project is scheduled for completion in 
October 2014. The buildings should be 


ready for operations beginning in 2015. 

“This was finally dropped in our laps 
in April last year after being on the table 
for several years before that,” said Gloria 
Wilson, the Tribe’s Community Planning 
director. “We’ve pushed real hard during 
the last year to really make it happen.” 

Wilson thanked more than a dozen 
Tribal employees, especially her assistant 
Community Planning director Adam Nel- 
son, who will also serve as project manager. 

Nelson said the Tribe will apply to have 
the building LEED (Leadership in Energy 
& Environmental De- 
sign) certified by the 
U.S. Green Building 
Council. Officials 

said energy costs for 
the building will be 
1 8 percent lower. 

The complex 

will consist of three 
buildings for Admin- 
istration, Public Safe- 
ty and Maintenance. 
Several chickees and 
smaller buildings will 
dot the campus to cre- 
ate a camp-like atmo- 
sphere. Most of the 
live oak tree clusters 
that have existed for 
decades on the land 
will remain untouched. 

“Many hours and nights have been 
spent (in planning), but it has been an in- 
vestment to make the project come togeth- 
er,” President Tony Sanchez Jr. said. “It’s 
one thing to see the plan on paper... I can’t 
wait to see the final product.” 

Jose Murguido, principal of Zyscovich 
Architects which designed the structure, 
said the building’s features will reflect 
the Tribe. Materials will mimic Florida 
limestone, cypress wood and slate. 

+ See PUBLIC SAFETY on page 5A 



Eileen Soler 

Seminole Tribe firefighters from the Brighton 
Reservation view the architectural model of the 
new Public Safety Administration Building. 
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Editorial 


Watch out for 
fub leh che chobee 


Beyond reservation 
opportunities 


• James E. Billie 

T he split tail or thunderbirds (snail kites) 
are flying around. The sawgrass flowers 
are starting to bloom. It’s raining a little 
too much, flooding the fields and swamps, and the 
green tree frogs have been crying up a storm for the 
last several days. I don’t mind all this, but the season 
of fub leh che chobee (Big Wind) is about to begin. 

Hurricane season has always been interesting to 
me. Old-timers would refer to it as a female looking 
for her children. We were not allowed to whistle, 
blow whistles, bottles or flutes. For it may draw 
her attention and she will come, with full force of 
destruction, looking for her crying babies. 

A couple of remedies to divert the hurricanes 
path is to ask a member of the Wind Clan to tell fub 
leh che chobee to go someplace else and leave our 
village alone. 

The one I’ve seen used most often is taking an ax 
with a long handle, sticking the handle in the ground 


and then burying it real 
good. Point the sharp 
edge of the ax in the 
direction of the coming 
hurricane and say, “Do 
not harm my chickee or 
my camp.” Throughout 
my life, I’ve seen this 
done with success. I’ve 
even used tomahawks 
and hatchets for my 
own protection. 

To some of you 
folks reading this, give 
it a try. It may surprise you. 

God gave Seminoles a whole bag of tricks to 
survive. 

Sho-naa-bish. 

James E. Billie is Chairman of the Seminole 
Tribe of Florida. 


• Tony Sanchez Jr. 

4 4 Ton y> how is the current administration 
different?” 

“Hey Tony, what are the goals of the Board?” 

“President Sanchez, what impact will the Board 
have on the Tribe’s future?” 

These are just a sample of the questions that the 
Board and I are frequently asked. Whether it’s at one of 
our community meetings or at dinner among our Tribal 
family, I’m asked these questions quite often. The last 
two years in office have allowed me to reflect on my time 
and focus on the changes that Tribal members wish to see 
from the Board. 

One of the challenges this administration has faced 
is going where few Tribes have gone: fully exploring 
opportunities we can take advantage of by leveraging our 
sovereignty and tax-exempt status. This administration 
made a decision: The Seminole Tribe is not going to limit 
itself to reservation boundaries. We are not going to limit 
ourselves to state boundaries. And we are not going to 
limit ourselves to the boundaries of the United States. 

The world is wide open. 

So, by asking ourselves, how can we best utilize our 
advantages as a sovereign nation and how do we best 
pass this advantage on to an investor, we have made a 
declaration: The world is our backyard. It is not just the 
reservation. In doing so, we have challenged ourselves 
to seek out and implement things that probably haven’t 
been considered. New ideas and different ways of 
doing business. And, in my opinion, we best overcome 
that challenge by constant communication through 
community meetings, shareholders’ meetings and 
personally helping people connect the dots. 

Is this the best approach? I think it is. But I’m not 
sure. Feedback is important. I can assure you we are 
attempting to keep everyone informed. We don’t want 
anyone to come back and say, “Their M.O. hasn’t 
changed. They are still having secret meetings. The door 
is still closed.” Nothing could be further from the truth. 

In fact, to eliminate any negative perceptions, this 
administration actively held community meetings. We 
have been in office for two years, and we have had two 
shareholders’ meetings, just as we are required to do. 

We have to remember it’s a different world. Part of 
the challenge of the Seminole Tribe thriving in this new 
world is not only keeping our constituents informed, but 
it is also letting the general public know and understand 
us as both good neighbors and solid business partners. 
A potential investor should know what we are exploring 
and know the advantages of dealing with the Seminole 
Tribe. There is a method to the madness. It’s not just that 
I want to stand up there and pound my chest. That’s not 
it at all. 

We want the world to know that we are much more 
than a two-trick pony (i.e. casinos and cigarettes). We 
want the world to know that we are a good partner in 
every sense. And that, bottom line, we are looking to 
enhance the financial condition of the Tribe and the 
living standards for all Tribal members. Along the way, 
if we create jobs for Tribal and non-Tribal members, 
we are enhancing the whole community; we are a good 
neighbor who cares. It gives the non-Indian world a level 
of comfort necessary for us to work together. The better 
job we do telling the story, the more opportunities we 
have to be contacted, to be seriously considered by the 
major players in all industry segments. 

Our challenge to properly communicate to Tribal 
members will always be there. We can’t just say we 
had that meeting last week. Our position has and will 
continue to be a long-term education process. 

The reason we are looking for and exploring 
financial opportunities should be obvious. Nobody has a 
crystal ball that can look into the future and predict what 


is truly going to happen 
with gaming - which is the 
lifeline. We just want to be in 
a position that whenever the 
landscape changes, we don’t 
have to play catch up. We 
want to be protected by other 
sources of revenue. That’s 
why this administration is 
exploring and will continue 
to seek opportunities to best 
leverage our sovereignty 
and tax-exempt status. 

Those are the two things 
that set us apart from the average American company and 
should be used to our competitive advantage. 

Except for other Indian Tribes, not many groups in 
the U.S. have this advantage. One option that we have 
actively pursued is partnering with other Tribes. We are 
proactively talking to them and asking key questions: 
“Here are the resources we bring to the table; what do 
you bring?” By engaging in these conversations, we are 
exploring the entire concept of Tribe-to-Tribe business 
and its dynamics. Most of them operate non-gaming 
businesses, just like us. They have the same sovereign 
nation advantages that we do. When you speak with 
a Tribe located in another part of the country, if they 
have the financial wherewithal and their own political, 
local, state and federal relationships, it makes exploring 
opportunities a lot easier and more interesting. That’s 
why it can make good business sense to reach out to a 
federally recognized Tribe in other geographic areas. We 
are definitely open to that option. 

Because of the financial success of the Seminole Tribe 
and of our favorable credit rating by the rating agencies, 
interests of non-Tribal and Tribal entities are definitely 
piqued. Our ratings show dramatic improvement over the 
past two years. 

Regardless of the actual rating, just the fact that we 
CAN be rated is important. Some Tribes cannot even 
make it to the front door. As we continue to improve 
our ratings, major players are going to take a look and 
ask themselves, “How do we align ourselves with the 
Seminole Tribe and use their sovereignty and tax-exempt 
status as a benefit to both parties?” 

I had a visitor the other day ask about what we 
are doing outside the reservation boundaries. So we 
talked about how we are establishing distributorships 
with various companies to get our products out into the 
general market, whether it’s our water, juice or beef. 
We talked about a lot of things, including exploring 
alternative power. The question was raised because 
dividends are always on the forefront of Tribal thought 
processes. Everyone reads the newspaper and people are 
concerned with what is going to happen to the landscape 
environment. 

Telling that individual the philosophy of this 
administration - that we are not limiting ourselves to 
the reservation, state and U.S. boundaries, that we are 
very actively looking to do business in international 
waters - made him surprised and thankful that we are 
not handcuffing ourselves by just looking at reservation 
opportunities. 

Count your blessings every day. We’ve been 
blessed. This administration will continue to explore 
opportunities, no matter where in the world that takes us. 
And as we explore, bottom line, we will not sacrifice the 
Tribe’s livelihood and sovereignty. 

God bless the Seminole Tribe of Florida. 

Sho-naa-bish. 

Tony Sanchez Jr is President of the Seminole Tribe 
of Florida, Inc. 


Fitch Ratings upgrades 
Seminole Tribe credit 

Report cites ‘increased comfort with fiscal management’ 


HOLLYWOOD — A significant credit 
upgrade and an improved Rating Outlook by a 
global rating agency marks the Seminole Tribe 
of Florida’s rise back from financial uncertainty. 

In an announcement to the media last month, 
Fitch Ratings assigned a favorable “BBB-” rating 
to a proposed $75 0-million term Tribal loan 
(which will be used, along with cash on hand, 
to repay $794 million outstanding on an existing 
term loan due to mature in 2014). Fitch also 
affirmed the Tribe’s Issuer Default Rating (IDR) 
at “BB+”, gaming enterprise revenue bonds at 
“BBB-” and special obligation bonds at “BB+”. 

Fitch Ratings, which aims to provide value 
beyond the rating through objective and balanced 
credit opinions, research and data, also revised 
the Tribe’s overall Rating Outlook from “Stable” 
to “Positive.” 

“The leadership of the Seminole Tribe truly 
appreciates the confidence Fitch Ratings has 
bestowed on the long-term prospects of the Tribe 
and its management,” President Tony Sanchez Jr. 
said. “The Tribal members recognized the issue 
and voted for change in 2011 and in two short 
years, we delivered.” 

These credit improvements are supported 
by Fitch’s “increased comfort with the Tribe’s 
governance and fiscal management” since Fitch 


downgraded the Tribe in 2010 following a Notice 
of Violation (NOV) from the National Indian 
Gaming Commission (NIGC). 

Since the NOV, the Tribe took measures to 
correct the violations, which included improper 
loans and credit card purchases that violated the 
National Indian Gaming Regulatory Act. 

Fitch further based its new ratings on the 
Tribe’s “solid competitive position, strong credit 
metrics and significant offsets to regulatory risk.” 

Also reflected in the Fitch Outlook 
revision is the extension of the gaming division 
management’s employment contracts (CFO 
through 2015 and CEO through 2018) and the 
improved maturity profile with the refinancing of 
the term loan that was due to mature in 2014. 

This was the second “positive” revision by 
Fitch, which boosted its ratings to “Investment 
Grade” on bonds backed by the Seminole Tribe’s 
Gaming Division last June. At the time, Fitch 
cited “improved governance, as well as stronger 
gambling revenue” for upgrading the previous 
“Below Investment Grade” rating. 

At the time, Fitch noted its ratings of the 
Seminole Tribe bonds were among the highest 
for Native American gaming groups. 

- PR Newswire 




Tampa gets back to Seminole roots at campout 



Peter B. Gallagher 

Tampa Seminole Police Officer Thomas Apsey introduces counselor Brett Milem, who spoke 
about bullies, drugs and teenage pressures to youth taking a break during the hot, wet Police 
Explorers campout at the Lakeland property April 19-20. 


Peter B. Gallagher 

The two ponds on the Lakeland property provide fishing fun - speckled perch, bream and catfish - 
for Tribal members during the event. The Tribe has future plans to enhance and restock both ponds. 


Peter B. Gallagher 

The tire swing is a hit with youth during the Tampa 
community’s campout held at the Lakeland property. 
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Community A 



Eileen Soler 

Seminole employees and Tribal members have a blast during a friendship dance with the Central Plains Dancers during the Big Cypress 117th 
Anniversary Celebration. 


Festival heralds Big Cypress’ big 1-1-7 


BY EILEEN SOLER 
Staff Reporter 

BIG CYPRESS — Observing the 
past, honoring the present and welcoming 
the future made a trifecta of cultural fun for 
people of all ages who turned out May 3-4 
for the Big Cypress Reservation’s 117th 
Anniversary Celebration. 

“To be able to wear a traditional 
Seminole dress and sing the national 
anthem in front of everyone gives me a 
chance to share my culture and show how 
proud I am of it,” said 14-year-old Tori 
Osceola, who belted out The Star Spangled 
Banner during the opening ceremony. 

Tribal members from all reservations, 
tourists and local residents reveled in the 
two-day event at the Junior Cypress Rodeo 
Grounds that highlighted Seminole food, 
art, jewelry, music and dance. One group, 
more than 60 members of the Saginaw 
Chippewa Indian Tribe of Michigan, took a 
detour from a Miami-based cruise to attend. 

Alfie Mandoka, who serves on the 
Saginaw Chippewa trip committee, said it 
was a pleasure and a responsibility to spend 
time with the Seminoles. 

“We have over 500 Tribes in Indian 
Country. If we can visit indigenous 
peoples where they live then we are there,” 
Mandoka said. “It’s about exchanging our 
diverse cultures and visiting our relatives.” 

The group came prepared with a 
handmade blanket stitched in their Tribe’s 
distinctive floral design to offer Chairman 


James E. Billie. Before leaving, Mandoka 
and fellow Saginaw Chippewa Carole Tally 
wrapped the blanket around the Chairman’s 
administrator Danny Tommie in a symbol 
of friendship between the Tribes. 

Performers from the Central Plains 
Dancers showcased more than a dozen 
Tribal dances passed down through 
generations, Seminoles performed stomp 
dances to welcome the crowd and offer 
friendship, and Tribal members modeled 
traditional handmade attire. 

“We’re sharing customs and 
traditions,” Big Cypress Council Rep. 
assistant Wovoka Tommie said. “It’s good 
to see our young people see it happen.” 

Hosted by Big Cypress Councilman 
Mondo Tiger and emceed by Tommie, 
the celebration commemorated the 1896 
purchase by the Bureau of Indian Affairs 
of swamp land that would, combined with 
land purchased in 1889, become the heart 
of the Big Cypress Reservation. 

Councilman Tiger said the very 
landscape on which the anniversary 
event was held, was the scene of bloody 
skirmishes between Native Americans 
who stood their ground and U.S. Army 
troops sent to kill them or force them to 
reservations out west. 

“This was the high ground where our 
people could easily slip into the Everglades 
- where soldiers and horses could not reach 
them,” he said. “That’s how my great- 
grandmother got here. She was just a girl 
when she hid with her 1 !/ 2 -year-old brother 



Beverly Bidney 

Country music star Sara Evans and Big Cypress 
Councilman Mondo Tiger pose for a photo 
before Evans’ headliner concert. 


under a bridge and waited for the soldiers 
to pass.” 

Those were the ancestors “whose skill 
and craftiness allowed them to survive,” 
Councilman Tiger said. In 1957 their 
descendants became the official Seminole 
Tribe of Florida. 

♦ See 117 ANNIVERSARY on page 4A 


Chairman joins Tamiami Trail 
85th anniversary celebration event 


BY PETER B. GALLAGHER 
Special Projects Reporter 

EVERGLADES CITY — With the 
completion of the Tamiami Trail in April 
1928, a road connected Miami - through 
the swampy gator- and panther-infested 
Everglades of Florida - to Tampa. 

To the Seminole and Miccosukee 
Indians, the road was “a gift they could 
have never imagined,” said Chairman 
James E. Billie, who spoke at the 85th 
anniversary of the Trail’s opening on April 
27 in Everglades City. 

“We were out living in the swamps 
and in the 10,000 Islands in different 


hammocks,” he said. “When they made the 
road through here, instead of poling a canoe 
all day to get to Chokoloskee or Everglades 
City, we could live along the road on the 
overburden they piled alongside the road. . . 
It made it a lot easier.” 

Previously isolated in the swamps of 
South Florida since the end of the Seminole 
Wars decades before, the Indians suddenly 
faced a new world order as lines of cars 
passed by their traditional villages and 
camps. But Chairman Billie said they 
found ways to maintain a balance between 
traditional ways and modern society. They 
earned money selling crafts, dolls and 
clothing to tourists, wrestling alligators, 


and putting their villages on display for 
people to see. 

“The Trail opened up a whole new 
world for [the Seminoles],” he said. 

But it almost did not happen. 

When a lack of funding stalled the 
completion of the Trail in 1923, a group of 
adventurers who called themselves “The 
Trail Blazers” set off to rekindle interest 
in the road and publicize the need for a 
cross-state highway in the Everglades. 
Russell Kay, who organized the expedition 
and helped prove that Tamiami Trail was 
feasible, documented the journey in his 
Tamiami Trail Blazers: A Personal Memoir. 

“It was important for people to travel 
across the Everglades and look at it. But to 
the Indians, it was important because they 
could find a dry place to put their chickee 
huts next to the road,” Chairman Billie 
said. “It improved our quality of life.” 

A morning parade featured the 
Everglades City School band and dozens of 
antique cars carrying dignitaries, including 
Everglades National Park superintendent 
Pedro Ramos, Everglades City Mayor 
Sammy Hamilton and Chairman Billie with 
daughter Aubee. 

Hundreds gathered at the steps of City 
Hall for the anniversary celebration. At the 
old building, the Collier County Sheriff’s 
Office Honor Guard raised the flag and 
Glenna Potter, a guidance counselor at 
Everglades City School, sang the national 
anthem. 

The event sought to recreate the 
opening of the Trail 85 years ago. Just as 
there was a circus then, the Sailor Circus 
performed two shows. It also included a 
fish fry, storytelling and a guided walking 
tour of historic sites. 


♦ See TAMIAMI TRAIL on page 5A 



Peter B. Gallagher 

Chairman James E. Billie shares Seminole history with the crowd gathered at the Tamiami Trail 
85th anniversary event on April 27. 


Business profile: 
Big Cypress Landing 


BY EILEEN SOLER 
Staff Reporter 

BIG CYPRESS — Sadie Tommie 
Cypress, 82, could only imagine 40 years 
ago that someday her tiny chickee store 
packed with snacks, sodas and Seminole 
arts and crafts on the edge of a swamp 
would grow to be a landmark on the Big 
Cypress Reservation. 

“My mother used to dream of having a 
big, beautiful place. Now she is living her 
dream,” said Janice Billie, Sadie’s daughter 
and the manager of Big Cypress Landing 
grocery store, art shop and restaurant that 
bustles right in the center of town. 

When Sadie Tommie Cypress, of 
the Bird Clan, was just a girl, she often 
traveled from her home in Hollywood to 
Big Cypress on weekends to visit an ailing 
uncle, Brownie Tommie. 

“There was nothing out here,” she said 
from the crafts room in her home where 
sunlight dappled through the window onto 
reams of fabric, large spools of thread and 
seemingly endless yards of rick rack trim. 
“We had to bring everything we needed 
every time we came.” 

In her childhood days, her parents, 
Sam and Mildred Tommie, used to sell their 
handmade goods along the New River in 
Fort Lauderdale, near the historic Stranahan 
House or in West Palm Beach in a city park 
with a name she has long forgotten. 

Cypress’ father had the business sense 
in the family. Her mother and Aunt Annie 
Tommie handled the arts and crafts. 

Cypress’ entrepreneurial and artistic 
interest was piqued. 

In the early ’70s, she leased a tiny 
spot under a little souvenir chickee in Big 
Cypress and began selling drinks, snacks 
and a few cooked items. That lasted two 
years before the roof began to leak and 
Cypress moved to a new chickee - still tiny 
- but with a concrete floor. 

“There was no way I could afford a 
real concrete building so I used a 40-foot- 
by-60-foot chickee and started selling 
groceries, hamburgers... until about 1980 
when a hurricane blew the chickee away. 
[Hurricane] Dennis closed me down,” 
Cypress said. 

Undaunted, she rebuilt. 

“When you have a business you have 
to keep it going or lose it. I thought about 
closing a few times but I stayed open for the 
community. People needed a place to pick 
up things they always needed,” Cypress 
said. 



Eileen Soler 


Sadie Tommie Cypress and daughter Janice Billie 
are inside the gift shop at Big Cypress Landing. 


She applied for a plot where the full 
size, brick and mortar store stands now and 
had another chickee erected. The place was 
divided into sections: groceries, hot food 
service and Seminole souvenirs gleaned 
from friends and family. 

At first, Cypress said, she gave away 
more than she sold. Customers would need 
a loaf of bread or a dozen eggs every once 
in a while on credit - which Cypress often 
forgave. 

“The more you give, the more you get 
in return. Whenever I ask something of 
God, I ask if it is wrong or right. He knows 
me better than I know myself. I know if it is 
good for me, he will let it happen,” she said. 

In 2008, she built her dream. She 
named the pretty green-roofed business Big 
Cypress Landing as a nod to the reservation’s 
original Brown’s Landing Trading Post that 
existed during the turn of the 20th century a 
little more than a mile southwest. 

There, Cypress established a reputation 
for the best burgers around - literally. 
Homemade and cooked to order, the juicy 
burger is served on a toasted bun with a 
hearty side of french fries. She told of two 
girlfriends, one from Clewiston and one 
from West Palm Beach, who meet twice 
every month for Sadie’s “famous” burgers. 

♦ See BIG CYPRESS LANDING on page 4A 


Seminoles represent Tribe 
at Gathering of Nations 



Christine McCall 

Miss Florida Seminole Alexis Aguilar represents the Seminole Tribe during the grand entry. 


BY CHRISTINE MCCALL 
Freelance Writer 

ALBUQUERQUE, N.M. — The 

30th annual Gathering of Nations - North 
America’s largest powwow - attracted more 
than 1,500 competitive native dancers and 
tens of thousands spectators to Albuquerque, 
N.M. from April 25-27. 

Dancers dressed in traditional garb 
adorned with colorful beads and flowing 
feathers kicked off the event with the grand 
entry at the University of New Mexico 
Arena, commonly referred to as The Pit. 
Along with competitive dancing, attendees 
experienced native food vendors, arts and 
crafts, live music and the Miss Indian World 
Pageant. 

Miss Florida Seminole Alexis Aguilar 
traveled from the Immokalee Reservation to 
attend the three-day event and represented 
the Seminole Tribe at the pageant, in which 
16 contestants from North America and 
Canada competed. 

Unlike traditional beauty pageants, 
the Miss Indian World Pageant focuses on 
the knowledge each contestant has about 
her own culture. The winning contestant 
serves as a cultural goodwill ambassador 


for all indigenous people, helping achieve 
the mission of the Gathering of Nations. 
Founded in 1983, the powwow promotes 
Native American culture and tradition 
and dispels stereotypes created about 
indigenous people. 

With a smaller group of contestants 
this year, Aguilar met all the young women 
vying for the title. “Getting to meet the other 
girls and making friends with them” served 
as the highlight of the event, she said. 

Showing her support for Aguilar was 
Jr. Miss Florida Seminole Brianna Nunez, 
who stood out in her patchwork skirt, sheer 
cape and crown among the eagle feathers of 
the other dancers. 

The Miss Indian World title went 
to Kansas Begaye, of the Dine (Navajo) 
Nation, who said she was able to secure the 
title for her Tribe through lots of practice. 
It was her second attempt at the crown. 
And even though Aguilar did not win, she 
came away with knowledge of the other 
indigenous Tribes. 

Aguilar and Begaye will be reunited 
in July for the crowning of the new Miss 
Florida Seminole and Jr. Miss Florida 
Seminole Pageant. 
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Tribal officials and department heads break ground on the new recreation center in Hollywood. 
Although plans are still being finalized, amenities include two basketball courts and fitness center, 
Boys & Girls Club, community center, pool and three ball fields. 


Hollywood moves toward 
new recreation campus 


BY BEVERLYBIDNEY 
Staff Reporter 

HOLLYWOOD — With an eye 
toward the future, the Seminole Tribe held 
a ceremonial groundbreaking and open 
house for the proposed new home of the 
Hollywood Recreation Department on April 
30 in Seminole Estates. 

Part of the Hollywood Reservation and 
connected by a tunnel under the Florida 
Turnpike, the 21 -acre site will boast a 
recreation center with two basketball courts 
and fitness center, Boys & Girls Club, 
community center, pool and three ball 
fields. The site plan is still being finalized, 
but the construction period is estimated to 
take two to three years. 

“This is a big step forward for the 
Tribe. We’ve been talking about a new 
recreation facility for 15 years,” Hollywood 
Councilman Marcellus W. Osceola Jr. said. 
“I think it’s a great accomplishment and will 
have a positive impact on the Tribe.” 

The Tribe will take back Seminole 
Estates, a 93-acre site, on July 1. The 
recreation center is the first phase of the 
site, which will ultimately include houses, 
townhomes, a new water treatment plant 
and possibly commercial development. 
The existing Hollywood Gym, pool, Boys 
& Girls Club, fitness trailer and ball fields 
will become home sites and a neighborhood 
park. The senior center, Dorothy S. Osceola 
Building and parking lot will remain as is. 

“We need housing,” said Gloria Wilson, 
director of Community Planning. “Density 
is always an issue in Hollywood.” 

The event began with Paul Buster and 
members of the Seminole Baptist Church 
singing songs in Mikasuki, or Elapoonke, 
followed by the Pledge of Allegiance by 



Beverly Bidney 

Stephen Bowers checks out the site plans for 
the new home of the Hollywood Recreation 
Department on April 30 in Seminole Estates. 

Hollywood preschool students. Curious 
community members also came out to see 
the site plans. 

The recreation center and the Boys & 
Girls Club buildings will be 42,000 and 
20,000 square feet respectively designed by 
architecture firm Leo A. Daly in West Palm 
Beach, which also designed the Chupco 
Landing Community Center in Fort Pierce. 

“Seeing the smiling children put this 
project in perspective; it is for those kids 
and future generations,” said Ronald K. 
Wiendl, architect and director of design at 
Leo A. Daly. “It’s a campus, but we wanted 
it to look like a park in a natural setting. We 
took cultural symbols and integrated them 
into the design; it’s respectful of the past but 
looks toward the future.” 


Tribal teens to try creative careers 


BY EILEEN SOLER 
Staff Reporter 

HOLLYWOOD — Who wants to be 
the next famous videographer, prize winning 
journalist or world-renowned contemporary 
artist? Tribal teens can try their hand at all 
of the above during the six day, exploratory 
mass media education explosion, Seminole 
Media Productions Workshop 2013. 

Registration is limited to 15 students. 
First come, first served. 

Called SMPW 2013, the free July 22-27 
event -based at Seminole Media Productions 
headquarters on the Hollywood Reservation 
- promises exciting days that could kick- 
start creative minds to out-of-the-ordinary 
careers in graphic design, journalism, 
technical production or broadcasting. 

Globally recognized Native American 
artist Bunky Echo-Hawk, a Yakama of 
Pawnee, Okla., will be the celebrity guest 
speaker. Best known for his design work for 
the Nike N7 sports line, Echo-Hawk is also 
a graphic designer, photographer, writer, 
traditional singer and dancer, painter and 
nonprofit professional. 

“My message to the students is about 
empowerment. The main thing is that we 
all have a voice, it is powerful, and there are 
all kinds of ways to send messages out to 
the world to effect positive change,” Echo- 
Hawk said. 

Teens ages 14 through 18 will start 
the week by choosing one of four career 


tracks: graphic design, journalism, technical 
production or broadcasting. Each track 
will begin with the basics, using easy-to- 
understand curriculum. 

The first days will offer multiple 
opportunities to shadow then go hands- 
on with SMP professionals from business 
marketing and The Seminole Tribune. 

Students will also be treated to spot 
visits from Echo-Hawk who will provide 
insight into the creative process and 
technical knowledge that supports each sub- 
career under the SMP Department umbrella. 

“It will be a process of education. 
I’ll talk about my own background and 
the importance of academic and cultural 
education,” said the Institute of American 
Indian Arts graduate. 

Education is the “foundation of the 
journey,” Echo-Hawk said. 

Art classes bolstered his academic 
knowledge and tangible ability to self- 
express but business classes gave him the 
ability to mesh his passion with earning a 
living. In 2006, he co-founded NVision, 
a nonprofit collective of Native American 
artists. He’s performed live since 2006 
in cities from New York to Portland and 
since 2003 has had his work shown in 35 
exhibitions. 

“Knowing the business side benefits the 
career of creativity. I use what I learned in 
business every day,” he said. 

Later in the week, students will use what 
they have learned to report, photograph, 



Photo courtesy of Bunky Echo-Hawk 

Native American artist Bunky Echo-Hawk will 
be featured at the Seminole Media Productions 
Workshop from July 22-27. 


video and promote a live-art creation by 
Echo-Hawk, who said the voice of the work 
will come from ideas gleaned from the 
students. 

“We’ll use news media and social 
media like Facebook and Twitter to put out 
the messages and let their voices be heard,” 
Echo-Hawk said. “It will be a lot of fun.” 



Eileen Soler 


Sadie Tommie Cypress fashions Seminole clothing, dolls and jewelry in a workroom at her home 
next door to Big Cypress Landing, a grocery, arts and crafts and restaurant she founded on the Big 
Cypress Reservation more than four decades ago. 


♦ BIG CYPRESS LANDING 

From page 3A 


“I asked them, ‘Why, when you can go 
to Burger King or McDonald’s?’ They say 
there is no burger better. I never thought 
people would travel 40 miles for my 
burger,” Cypress said. 

Restaurant seating is packed daily 
with lunch and dinner crowds for daily 
specials that include tropical chicken chop 
salad with rice and beans, spaghetti and 
meat sauce, shredded pork sandwiches 
and Seminole traditional favorites such as 
Indian burgers and Indian tacos. 

The grocery section shelves are packed 
with snacks and convenience items from 
canned vegetables to toothpaste and fresh 
bananas. Authentic Tribal arts, crafts, 
jewelry and clothing make up another 
section where tourists and Tribal members 
can spend a few bucks or several hundred. 

All the clothing is made by Cypress’ 
own hands and the hands of other Tribal 
women. She also fashions a lot of the beaded 
jewelry, sweetgrass baskets and Seminole 
dolls. Cypress’ work consistently places in 
the annual Tribal Fair’s sweetgrass basket 
and clothing competitions. 

Though her daughters Janice and 
Carolyn Billie now run the daily operations 


at the store, restaurant and arts corner most 
of the time, Cypress checks in several times 
a week and is just a holler away in her crafts 
room across the driveway. 

The mother of four, grandmother of 


eight and great-grandmother to “millions 
and millions of kids” has no plans to retire 
- ever. 

“I have too much sewing to do,” 
Cypress said. 


>117 ANNIVERSARY 

From page 3A 


Joseph Billie and Jimmy Cypress were 
representatives of Big Cypress when the 
Tribe’s Constitution was signed and the first 
Tribal election was held on Aug. 21, 1957. 

But Native Americans lived in Big 
Cypress for thousands of years even before 
the arrival of Ponce De Leon, of Spain, who 
took the land in 1513 that would be called 
Florida. Paul Backhouse, director of the Ah- 
Tah-Thi-Ki Museum on Big Cypress, said 
pottery that dates back about 3,000 years 
ago has been found on the reservation, 
indicating that indigenous people lived and 
thrived there. 

By the 1800s, according to limited 
government documentation and historian 
accounts, the people were named Seminoles 
by the Spanish and were growing citrus and 
raising horses and cattle on land just north 
of Big Cypress. 

The community consisted of Native 
Americans and African American slaves 
and slave owners. In the early 1820s, 
however, conflicts began between the U.S. 
Army seeking runaway slaves and desiring 
the land for white settlement. 

The Treaty of Moultrie Creek, signed in 
1823, moved the community further south 
to where Big Cypress is now. The treaty 
was short lived when the U.S. government 
again decided to force people out for white 
settlement - this time to be relocated to 
reservations in Oklahoma. 

The Seminoles stood firm and fought 
back in three major battles costing the U.S. 
$20 million and thousands of troops. A 
plaque on Moses Jumper Jr.’s land in Big 
Cypress marks the site of one of the fiercest 


conflicts. 

“The government decided to build a 
fort. We decided to burn it down and send 
the soldiers running into the woods - if they 
survived,” Councilman Tiger said. 

A census of Florida natives in 1847 
listed 120 Indian warriors: 70 Seminole, 
30 Miccosukee, 12 Creek, 4 Yuchi and 4 
Choctaw. In 1858, after the third major 
Seminole War, only 150 Indians were 
counted. Among them were descendants 
also of Calusa, Yamassee, Apalachee and 
Timucua, who had been intermarrying for 
generations. 

In 1880, another census by the 
Bureau of American Ethnology listed 208 
Seminoles living in five main camps in the 
swamps and Everglades between Clewiston 
and Miami. 

Big Cypress Reservation became 
official in 1911 but was not dedicated until 
1936. 

“This is where the high ground was and 
this is where we built,” Councilman Tiger 
said. 

Festival foods were served all day, 
both days. Some menu items blended old 
traditions with new ways like hot dogs 
wrapped in frybread. 

Fireworks capped the first night, which 
featured a concert by country music artists 
Morgan Frazier, Blackjack Billy and Sara 
Evans. 

Councilman Tiger said he hopes to 
stage the Big Cypress 118th Anniversary 
Celebration in January 2014 to avoid 
inclement weather possibilities. Also, the 
headliner concert will be held on Saturday 
night and a rodeo component will be added. 

“We’re going to keep doing this until it 
becomes annual,” he said. “We’re bringing 
the Tribal Fair back to Big Cypress.” 



Eileen Soler 

Shoppers buy clothing, jewelry and artworks sold under a lineup of chickees during the celebration. 




Eileen Soler 

Ronnie Billie relaxes amid the fun during the Big 
Cypress 117th Anniversary Celebration. 


Eileen Soler 

Tori Osceola belts out The Star Spangled Banner during the opening ceremony of the 
anniversary event. 


Eileen Soler 

Parker Osceola, 2, gets applause from clothing contest judges 
during the Big Cypress 117th Anniversary Celebration’s 
clothing competition. 


Eileen Soler 


Eileen Soler 

Hauli Souix Gray, of the Central Plains Dancers, performs 
the authentic Fancy Shawl dance at the Big Cypress 117th 
Anniversary Celebration event May 2-3. 


Carol Cypress wins the modern traditional clothing contest for seniors 
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New restaurant serves up authentic 
Asian fare at Hard Rock Hollywood 



Eileen Soler 


Tribal seniors attend a special lunch on opening day of The BOL restaurant May 8 at Hard Rock Hotel 
& Casino Hollywood. 


BY BEVERLY BIDNEY 
Staff Reporter 

HOLLYWOOD — About a million 
people gamble at Hard Rock Hotel & 
Casino Hollywood each month and Asians 
represent a large number of them. To satisfy 
players’ hunger, restaurants abound in the 
hotel and on the casino floor but none offer 
genuine Asian food. Until now. 

The BOL restaurant opened May 8 to 
great fanfare, including traditional Chinese 
Dragon and Lion Dances which usher in 
good luck and good fortune. The restaurant 
has two chefs, one Chinese and the other 
Vietnamese, who prepare authentic food 
from their home countries. 

“We wanted to do something the casino 
needed,” Hollywood Board Rep. Chris 
Osceola said. “This was a perfect match 
because a lot of Asian customers were 
leaving the casino to eat.” 

Those customers often went to a local 
Vietnamese restaurant a few miles west of 
the Hard Rock. Members of the Board went 
to the restaurant and were impressed with 
its authenticity. To ensure the same quality 
food at The BOL, the Board hired the chef 
and owner Jacky Truong to duplicate his 
traditional recipes at the Hard Rock. 

“If my customers see I’m here, they 
will stay and play,” Truong said. “I’ve been 
looking for an opportunity like this all my 
life. It is the best thing to be a part of this 
restaurant.” 

Chef Truong specializes in Vietnamese 
pho, a traditional noodle soup with various 
meats, vegetables and herbs, while Chef 
Albert Yip offers Chinese/ American dishes. 
The 51 -seat restaurant has a prime location 
adjacent to the hotel entrance in the former 
site of the Tribal gift shop. 


A large crowd gathered at the grand 
opening event and was dazzled by the 
music, beauty and extravagance of the 
Dragon Dance. Revered by Chinese people, 
the dragon is a symbol of power and brings 
good luck. 

The lion signifies courage, stability 
and superiority and is a powerful symbol 
in Chinese culture as well. The Lion Dance 
chases away evil spirits and finds fortune 
in the form of greens. Once the lion finds 
and “eats” the greens - in this case, a head 
of lettuce hanging by the front door of The 


BOL - financial success is ensured. 

“The Board is always looking for 
enterprises,” President Tony Sanchez 
Jr. said. “[Rep. Osceola] had the idea to 
convert the store to a restaurant. He did his 
due diligence and worked with the casino 
staff to make sure there was a need for it. 
This is a big day.” 

The Tribe’s operating partners in The 
BOL are Eric Douglas and Ross Mamunur. 
The festive opening was capped with an 
American tradition - a ribbon cutting 
ceremony. 



Beverly Bidney 

Partner Eric Douglas, Hollywood Board Rep. Chris Osceola, President Tony 
Sanchez Jr., Big Cypress Board Rep. Joe Frank and partner Ross Mamunur 
celebrate in front of the newly opened restaurant. 


Beverly Bidney 

The Dragon Dance heralds the opening of The BOL restaurant at Hard 
Rock Hotel & Casino Hollywood. 


Big Cypress churches get divine donations 



BY EILEEN SOLER 
Staff Reporter 

BIG CYPRESS — Former Tribal 
President Richard Bowers Jr. delivered two 
hefty checks to churches on the Big Cypress 
Reservation on May 5 - but all the thanks 
went to God. 

“We know that when things are done 
Godly then it is God who gets the glory,” 
said Pastor Salaw Hummingbird, of Big 
Cypress First Baptist Church. 

Bowers, the vice president of non-Tribal 
Go Kids Foundation in Fort Lauderdale, 
capped the Sunday morning services by 
first donating $5,000 from the foundation 
to Pastor Hummingbird’s congregation. He 
then drove down the street to Big Cypress 
New Testament Baptist Church to give 
another $5,000 foundation check to Pastor 
Arlen Payne. 

The foundation, also called Fundacion 
Patria Inc., helps improve the lives of 
inner-city and rural children by funding 
youth programs and causes. Bowers said 
most donations support child-centered 
organizations in hardscrabble sections of 
Miami and the Dominican Republic. 

Pastor Hummingbird said the donation 
to Big Cypress First Baptist Church will 
go toward building costs for a new youth 
center currently under construction on the 
church grounds. The center will include 
rooms for homework, Bible study, meals, 
computer games and counseling. 

Church member Moses Jumper Jr., 
who is helping organize the grassroots 
construction effort, said congregants, 
family, friends and other Tribal members 
are pooling trade skills and labor to build 
the center - for as long as it takes. 

“It’s God’s work to reach out and help 
each other,” Jumper said. 

As of May 5, the center’s concrete 


slab had been poured and several feet of 
cinderblock walls had been erected. A 
massive work day featuring men and women 
from many reservations and construction 
trades will be scheduled for mid-summer. 

Pastor Payne said the money provided 
to New Testament Baptist Church will 
advance three children’s ministry projects: 
books, games and furniture for a special 
kid’s corner in an old classroom turned The 
Prophet’s Chamber; supplies and materials 
for the next Vacation Bible School; and an 
audio library of taped Christian children’s 
stories for broadcast on the church radio 
station. 


Bowers said he hopes next to gamer 
a Go Kids Foundation for Immokalee 
Reservation little league baseball uniforms. 

“It’s always better to give than to 
receive, and it’s nice to give what people 
need,” Bowers said. “If anyone wants to 
help out the foundation, their tax-deductible 
donations are welcome.” 

Still, thanks went to God. 

“We thank God for the foundation,” 
Pastor Hummingbird said. 

Janice Osceola, a member of New 
Testament Baptist, said, “No one can out 
give God. The more we give humbly and 
faithfully, the more He keeps giving.” 



Peter B. Gallagher 

Chairman James E. Billie and daughter Aubee 
ride in the parade through Everglades City. 


♦ TAM I AM I TRAIL 

From page 3A 


“On this day 85 years ago, there were 
thousands of people here in town at the 
first Collier County Fair and Tamiami Trail 
Exposition,” said master of ceremonies 
Ron D. Jamro, the Collier County Museum 
director. 

Entrepreneur and developer Barron G. 
Collier, whose own personal fortunes jump- 
started the constmction of the Trail when 
the government balked, was there on April 
26, 1928 when the road opened. 

Collier’s own words, delivered on the 
same steps, were read again 85 years later 
by Craig Woodward, president of the Marco 
Island Historical Society: 

“Today the eyes of the world are 


focused on Florida and the world sees the 
completion of the greatest highway that this 
splendid peninsula has ever possessed... The 
Tamiami Trail is finished. The impossible 
has been accomplished. It couldn’t be done. 
But Florida did it.” 

The ceremony ended with Immokalee 
Rep. Fred N. Thomas, an active promoter of 
Collier County tourism, calling Chairman 
Billie and Mayor Hamilton to grip hands 
together behind the podium as a show of 
“cooperation and support.” 

“We have been talking about the 
past and we need to start focusing on the 
future,” he said. “We will become the No. 
1 tourist destination point in the world. 
Cause anything you can do on vacation, 
you can do within three hours of where I am 
standing right now. Anything. So welcome 
to the heart of the future.” 



Memorial celebrates 
a life cut short 


BY EILEEN SOLER 
Staff Reporter 

BIG CYPRESS — Mike Allen 
Smith was a hardworking, generous, 
constantly smiling guy. 

“He was always like the big brother 
who cared enough to tell us to stop and 
take a rest - a take your shoes off, have a 
glass of water and relax guy,” longtime 
friend Herbie Jim said. “When I think 
of him, I see his open arms.” 

Nearly 50 of Smith’s family and 
friends gathered at his sister Oneva 
Smith’s home on the Big Cypress 
Reservation to remember the outgoing 
father, brother and carpenter whose life 
was cut short at age 44 of accidental 
overdose in March 2010. 

A poster filled with photos showed 
Smith surrounded by loved ones. 
“Forever in our Hearts” it read. 

One by one, people shared their best 
memories of Smith. Nearly everyone 
credited him for his decades of building 
sturdy porches, bams, sheds or chickees 
- some have endured four hurricanes so 
far. 

“Every time I go outside my house 
I see Mike because of my shed and 
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Longtime friend Theresa Nunez enjoys a light 
moment during a horseshoe tournament. 


porch,” Moses Jumper Jr. said. 

“He looks over the whole 
reservation now,” said Big Cypress 
Board Rep. Joe Frank, who listed his 
workshop and shed as “built by Mike.” 

Oneva Smith said her brother 
sometimes built things without being 
asked. One day, he built a bridge over 
a dip in the land at Mable Jim’s home 
so his neighbor did not have to tmdge 
down the hill, over water and rocks, and 
then up the hill to the other side. 

“It is hard to see all of his work 
wherever I look, but it will get easier,” 
Oneva Smith said. “Sometimes, now 
when I see his chickees, they make me 
smile. That helps.” 

Martha Tommie, of Brighton, 
remembered Smith for his deep 
religious beliefs. He led sunrise services 
at the addiction treatment facility they 
both attended years ago. Tommie also 
recalled a chickee at the refuge that 
Smith built, which still bears his name. 

Smith continued serving when he 
came home to Big Cypress. He erected 
the sign at the reservation’s Sober 
House recovery center and kept the 
grass mowed. His greatest success, all 
agreed, is his daughter Julia. 

Julia, now 1 0, recited a poem at the 
memorial that ended: “It broke my heart 
to lose you, but you didn’t go alone. For 
part of me went with you, the day God 
took you home.” 

One backslide ended Smith’s life. 

“It was a tragic turn,” Jim said. “We 
all struggle with our inner selves.” 

Smith will be remembered both for 
his sudden death and his zest for life. 
To honor the first, loved ones stand up 
against addiction to alcohol, drugs and 
gambling. To cherish the latter, they 
share happy memories. 

“Mike was a man of many talents. 
We are all here for him and to never 
forget him,” said former President 
Richard Bowers Jr. 

A buffet barbecue lunch was 
followed by cake, a horseshoe 
tournament and log peeling contests. 
Soulful country and gospel music by 
the Cowbone Band led by Pastor Paul 
Buster filled the grounds that surround 
the Smith home. 

In the end, the second annual Mike 
Allen Smith Memorial was a celebration 
of life. 

“He will be remembered for all the 
good things,” someone whispered. 


♦ PUBLIC SAFETY 

From page 1A 


Structures will be situated in 
conversation-like relationships “with 
the river of oaks running through them,” 
Murguido said. “That’s how you take two 
large buildings and make them secondary 
to the environment.” 

And, while the work calls for nearly 
200 construction workers to descend upon 
the reservation throughout the next 18 
months, privacy will be upheld, said David 
Lowery, Stiles’ director of public projects. 

“Quality will not be sacrificed for 
profit, and we will maintain as much 
privacy as possible,” he said. “We will try 
to be as invisible as we can.” 

Wilson, who spent most of her life in 
Brighton, said she was barely 1 1 years old 


when she won an elementary school poster 
contest about how students envisioned the 
future of the reservation. She considers 
herself still winning. 

“I always think about that contest when 
I look around the reservation and I see 
everything I imagined. Everyone thought I 
was crazy then, but look now - we have an 
airport, a clinic, a police station, and we are 
still building,” Wilson said. 

Seminole Police and Fire Rescue 
employees turned out to view an 
architectural model of the campus and to 
celebrate the coming of their future digs. 
All were thrilled. 

“The Seminole Tribe recognizes the 
character and value of the people who 
represent them,” SPD Chief William 
R. Latchford said. “We are blessed that 
they support us and that public safety is 
important to them.” 
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Tribal officials pose for photos April 16 during the groundbreaking for the long-awaited 
111,000-square-foot Public Safety Administration Building in Brighton. 
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Seminole Tribe showers mothers with Mother’s Day love 




Beverly Bidney 

Ginger Tiger enjoys a manicure before dinner at the Hollywood Mother’s Day spa, 
which was elegantly set up in the gym. 



Beverly Bidney 

Trail’s Mark Kelley, Meressa Cantu, twins William and Samuel Kelley, and Elijah 
Cantu are about to eat dinner at the Samurai Steakhouse in Miami on May 6. 





Andrea Holata 

Tribal senior Mary Tommie embraces her grandchildren Dimaryon Timothy, left, and 
K’myla Timothy before enjoying her Mother’s Day dinner in Fort Pierce on May 9. 


Peter B. Gallagher 

From left, Tiffany Foret, Carol Foret, Miranda Motlow, Susie Doctor, Tina Smith 
and Stacy Smith pose with their Mother’s Day flowers. 


Beverly Bidney 

Cheyanna Bert enjoys the company of her cousin’s baby, Ryder Frank-Bad Bear, 
during the Hollywood Mother’s Day celebration on May 9. 


Beverly Bidney 

Shantilly Williams and Jaely Rodriguez 
are at Hollywood’s Mother’s Day event. 


Andrea Holata 

The Fort Pierce community celebrates 
mothers with dinner at Chupco Ranch. 


Peter B. Gallagher 

Tampa mothers pose for a picture during their celebration held at Boizao 
Steakhouse May 11. 



Beverly Bidney 

Billie Tiger and Justine Osceola share a laugh while preparing their chicken, 
brisket and ribs for the Hollywood barbecue competition. 




Andrea Holata 
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New grandmother Shannon Purvis and new mother Amber Craig enjoy lunch with 
baby Kaison Bush during the Mother’s Day luncheon in Brighton. 


Men and mothers dance to a Brazilian Mothers and families are treated to a 
salsa-inspired limbo in Big Cypress. spectacular Brazilian dance show at the 

Big Cypress Mother’s Day event. 



Andrea Holata 


Arica Buck and her mom, Louise Cypress, attend the Mother’s Day lunch at the 
Brighton Veteran’s Building on May 9. All the mothers were treated to a catered 
lunch in their honor sponsored by the Brighton Council’s Office. 



Andrea Holata 


Josh Madrigal enjoys lunch with his mother, Mahala Madrigal, in Brighton. 



Beverly Bidney 

Trail Liaison Norman Huggins and his wife, Kathy, beam with 2-week old 
granddaughter Brooke Osceola. 
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Joe Frank, Rhonda Roff and the couple’s children, Valholly and Justin, pose 
lovingly for a photo during the May 7 Mother’s Day dinner at the Herman L. 
Osceola Gymnasium. 







Brighton elder Happy Jones 
keeps Seminole legends alive 
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BY EILEEN SOLER 
Staff Reporter 

BRIGHTON — All eyes and ears at the Elder’s 
Building on the Brighton Reservation were pealed to 
watch and hear Brighton elder Happy Jones recant 
legends passed through generations. 

About 50 seniors, young adults and children 
turned out on April 25 for the latest chapter of the Ah- 
Tah-Thi-Ki Museum’s monthly Seminole Storytellers: 
Legends, Stories, Music, Poetry and More series. 

At the most recent event, Jones, 86, retold historic 
stories about how the buzzard got the hole in his beak 
and how Lake Okeechobee formed. Jones also shared 
a spooky story typically told during Halloween about 
a spirit who lurks in the campfire reading the minds of 
children who refuse - against parent wishes - to go to 
bed and instead linger around the campfire after dark. 

Jones, one of the first Seminoles to live in 
Brighton and raise cattle there during the mid- 1930s, 
has maintained traditional ways from her childhood. 
Those were the days when families lived in chickee 
camps before electricity, plumbing and roads were 
built into community infrastructure. 

Then, children learned Seminole values and 
morals through legends told by elders at the end of the 



Eileen Soler 


Happy Jones keeps an audience captivated with a vibrant 
storytelling session at the Elder’s Building on the Brighton 
Reservation. 


day around the campfire. Today, the tradition continues 
to be passed down at Tribal schools, libraries and many 
cultural events. 


Seminole exhibit opens at 
Museum of Florida History 


SUBMITTED BY ANN ETTE SN APP 
Operations Manager 


TALLAHASSEE — The Museum of Llorida 
History launched a new exhibit called Seminole 
People of Florida: Survival and Success on May 16 



Photo courtesy of Annette Snapp 

On display at the Museum of Florida History are paintings by 
famed Seminole artist Noah Billie. 


in Tallahassee, with Willie Johns serving as keynote 
speaker. 

The Ah-Tah-Thi-Ki Museum loaned the Museum 
of Llorida History 15 items, ranging from a beaded 
bandolier bag that dates from between 1 820 and 1 840 
to Seminole dolls. 

But the Noah Billie paintings were the standout 
feature of the exhibit. 

Occupying one long wall of the exhibit, the 
paintings hang as a bold statement of Seminole culture 
in the late 20th century. 

A crowd of about 50 people attended the event 
to hear Johns speak and take the opportunity to 
learn more about the Seminole people. Florida State 
University scholar Andrew Frank, who attended, said 
he is anxious for his students at FSU to visit and view 
the exhibit because many cannot travel to the Ah-Tah- 
Thi-Ki Museum at the Big Cypress Reservation. 

“I like it anytime the Seminoles (or a Native 
group) are in a prominent place in a museum,” Frank 
said. 

Seminole People of Florida: Survival and Success 
will be on display through Aug. 18. 

Eight additional programs are planned in 
conjunction with the exhibit in Tallahassee. 

For more information about the exhibit 
or the Museum of Florida History, visit www. 
MuseumofFloridaHistory.com. 



Photo courtesy of Staci Logan-Walcott 

The Seminole Tribe of Florida’s Public Works Department gathers at the Brighton Elder’s Building to honor John Wayne 
Huff Sr., who retired from his position as reservation supervisor after 27 years of service to his Tribe. 


John Wayne Huff Sr. retires after 
27 years of service to his Tribe 


SUBMITTED BY STACI L OGAN-WA LCOTT 
Office Manager 

BRIGHTON — On May 7, John Wayne 
Huff Sr. retired from his position as reservation 
supervisor with the Seminole Tribe of Florida’s 
Public Works Department. He gave 27 years of 
service to the Tribe. 

A celebration was held at the Brighton Elder’s 
Building to both honor Huff for the years he 
worked and to celebrate his birthday. Family, co- 
workers and members of the Tribal government 
attended the occasion. 

For his dedication to the community and to his 
job, Huff received an award of appreciation from 
Anthony Osceola, director of the Public Works 
Department. 

Co-workers Shanara Cohens and Rudy Garcia 
also expressed their appreciation and thanks for 
having the opportunity to work with Huff over the 
past 10 years. 

Chairman James E. Billie, Hollywood 
Councilman Marcellus W. Osceola Jr., Brighton 
Councilman Andrew J. Bowers Jr. and Brighton 
Board Rep. Larry Howard sang his praises as well 
during the event. 

The celebration ended with lunch prepared by 
Huff himself. He has always enjoyed cooking and 
is known to prepare the best steaks. 

With his free time, Huff plans to spend 
valuable time with his grandkids and his family. 



Photo courtesy of Staci Logan-Walcott 

John Wayne Huff Sr. receives an award from Anthony 
Osceola, director of the Public Works Department. 
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Police Explorers see the sights in Washington, D.C. 



BY BEVERLY BIDNEY 
Staff Reporter 

WASHINGTON, D.C. — Police Week 
wasn’t only about law enforcement for the 
Explorers; a healthy dose of sightseeing 
was included in the program. The group 
took trips to Arlington National Cemetery, 
the United States Holocaust Memorial 
Museum, the Pentagon, FBI Headquarters 
and the National Air and Space Museum. 

First stop was Arlington National 
Cemetery, where the group witnessed the 
changing of the guard at the Tomb of the 
Unknowns. The elaborate ritual brought 
tears to many eyes. 

The group also toured the United States 
Holocaust Memorial Museum; the youth had 
a separate tour from the adults, where they 
learned the story of the Holocaust through 
one boy named Daniel. In his diary, he told 
how his life and surroundings changed as a 
result of persecution. He ultimately wound 
up in a concentration camp where his 
mother and sister were killed. He survived 
the war and reunited with his father. Tribal 
kids were affected deeply by the exhibit. 

“It was historic and it was harsh,” said 
Devon Osceola, 12. 

Most of the kids couldn’t imagine it. 

“The Jews were tortured and taken 
from their families,” said Trinity Williams, 
12. “It’s sad.” 

“They didn’t have anyone to go to,” 
added Jalee Wilcox, 7. “They had no one to 
take care of them because everyone tortured 
them. At least we can always go to the 
police.” 

Cameron Osceola saw the bigger 
picture and parallels to the plight of Native 
Americans when the Europeans came. 

“It showed things can change at any 
moment,” said Cameron, 16. “One day 
Daniel was a normal kid and the next day he 
was hated. It’s like when the settlers came; 
one day you could be living and the next 
day people came and stole your stuff and 
pushed you out.” 

The group explored the Pentagon, 


beginning with a tour of the Pentagon 
Memorial, which honors the 184 people 
who were victims of the terrorist attack 
on the building Sept. 11, 2001. Inside, 
they perused books of photographs and 
biographies of the victims. 

The Pentagon itself is the largest low- 
rise office building in the world and has 
17.5 miles of hallways inside. Between 
25,000 and 30,000 people work there every 
day, so the building resembles a small 
town with stores, restaurants and services 


available. People can get their teeth cleaned 
at the dentist, have their clothing cleaned 
at the dry cleaners, renew their driver’s 
license at the DMV, shop at Best Buy, buy 
diamonds at the jewelry store and eat any 
kind of fast food imaginable. The 5 -acre 
center courtyard is the largest non-salute 
zone in the world, which gives soldiers and 
officers a chance to keep their hands at their 
sides while enjoying the outdoors. 

Inside FBI Headquarters, Explorers 
toured the education center and saw historic 


artifacts, including the telephone that was 
bugged during the Watergate scandal, the 
flag that flew over the World Trade Center 
on Sept. 1 1 and a piece of the structure itself. 

After the tour, the group had front- 
row seats to the shooting range where FBI 
agents must qualify to use their weapons 
four times a year. Former FBI Director J. 
Edgar Hoover wanted the agents to be the 
best shots in the world and he wanted the 
public to know it, so he built an auditorium 
for the public to watch agents shoot. 


Chaperones took their groups to a 
variety of museums, including the popular 
International Spy Museum, during the 
last afternoon of the trip. Before boarding 
the plane to Florida, the group toured 
the National Air and Space Museum’s 
Steven F. Udvar-Hazy Center near Dulles 
International Airport, which houses the 
space shuttle Discovery and other large 
aircraft. 

After an exhilarating but exhausting 
week, all aboard were glad to head home. 
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Beverly Bidney 

The crowd cheers as the SPD vehicle and Honor Guard pass through the parade route. In the 
crowd are Chairman James E. Billie, President Tony Sanchez Jr. and Hollywood Councilman 
Marcellus W. Osceola Jr. 


Beverly Bidney 

Aubee Billie honors fallen officers at the Candlelight Vigil. 


Beverly Bidney 


Beverly Bidney 

At the Pentagon, the group sees the direction from which the plane 
came right before it hit on Sept. 11. 


Beverly Bidney 


Beverly Bidney 

Eecho Billie shakes hands with a police officer from Las Vegas after they traded patches. 


Beverly Bidney 

Jaron Johns, Cameron Osceola and Dennis Gonzales sing the national 
anthem at the National Peace Officers’ Memorial Service. 
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Beverly Bidney 

President Barack Obama speaks at the 32nd 
annual National Peace Officers’ Memorial 
Service at the U.S. Capitol. 


Beverly Bidney 


Beverly Bidney 

Dominic Osceola-Lugo shows off patches 
he acquired from other police agencies 


The SPD Honor Guard follows behind the SPD vehicle as they make their way down the parade route in around the countrv and the world 
Washington, D.C. y 


A guide points out the artwork at the top of the Capitol Rotunda as the 
kids take a look. 


Angelina Osceola-Lugo, Madison Martinez and Eliska Slavik look 
through the memorial books at the Pentagon Memorial. 
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SEMINOLE TRIBE OF FLORIDA 

AH-TAH-THI-KI 


MUSEUM 


A PLACE TO HAHN , A PLACE TO REMEMBER 



1950s Big Cypress teachers send 
photos to Ah-Tah-Thi-Ki Museum 


SUBMITTED BY TARA BACKH OUSE 
Collections Manager 

Last month, Frank and Raquel Wood, 
former residents of the Big Cypress 
Reservation who currently reside in 
Minneapolis, contacted the Ah-Tah-Thi-Ki 
Museum to share stories and photos from 
the time they lived on the reservation from 
1954-56. 

Frank and Raquel worked for the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs (BIA) at the 
school they ran on the reservation. Frank 
was a principal and teacher, while Raquel 
worked as a dietician. They brought with 
them their parents, Abe and Ida Kauffman, 
and their 3 -month-old son Matthew. The 
Woods recalled that the school was a one- 


room schoolhouse and that electricity 
was supplied by a large generator on the 
property. 

During the two years they lived in 
Big Cypress, Frank took pictures of the 
places he went and the people he met. The 
Woods sent the Museum digital copies of 
the pictures hoping to share them with the 
community they remember so fondly. 

They took pictures of roads leading 
into the reservation; people working at 
various activities; roads, chickees, and the 
church and school being built; and cattle 
ranching. 

The Woods have fond memories of 
Big Cypress and its people, who were kind 
to them while they adjusted to life on the 
reservation. They lived near Barfield Johns 


and his wife, Bessie, who were originally 
from the Brighton and Immokalee 
Reservations. They loved teaching the 
children and getting to know everyone in 
Big Cypress. They left to be closer to their 
own families and community. 

The Museum extends a heartfelt 
“thank you” to the Woods for preserving 
the pictures for so many years and for 
being kind enough to share them. If any 
reader of The Seminole Tribune knows the 
Woods and has pictures and stories of his 
own, please contact the Museum. 

For copies of the pictures, email 
TaraBackhouse@semtribe.com or call 
863-902-1113 ext. 12246. 

To view the pictures, stop by the 
Museum. 




Photo courtesy of Ah-Tah-Thi-Ki 

Reverend Henry Cypress poses holding a 
Bible. 


Photo courtesy of Ah-Tah-Thi-Ki 

Virginia Tommie and 
Nancy Osceola smile and 
laugh for the camera in 
their brightly colored 
patchwork skirts. 


Photo courtesy of Ah-Tah-Thi-Ki 

Charlie Cypress leans on Charlie Dixie’s wheelchair for support. 


Photo courtesy of Ah-Tah-Thi-Ki 


Morgan Smith loads cattle. 


Museum team protects culture, history 


BY EILEEN SOLER 
Staff Reporter 

BIG CYPRESS — As daily 
life modernizes throughout Tribal 
communities, new leadership at the Ah- 
Tah-Thi-Ki Museum on the Big Cypress 
Reservation strives harder to preserve and 
protect old traditions. 

Longtime colleagues Paul Backhouse, 
who was appointed director in February, 
and Annette Snapp, hired as operations 
manager in April, have worldwide 
experience in archaeology and share an 
appreciation for cultural preservation. 

“That’s what took me to Asia, 
Indonesia, Australia and Fiji and 
eventually to the United States,” 
said Backhouse, a native of the Isle 
of Wight in the English Channel. 
Backhouse has a doctorate in 
archaeology from Bournemouth 
University in England. 

Snapp, bom in Illinois and 
also an archeologist, earned a 
doctorate in museum ethnography 
(the study of people through 
observations, interviews and 
artifacts) at Oxford University in 
England. 

Both landed positions 
with the Seminole Tribe after 
years researching other Native 
American Tribes. 

Backhouse, a former field 
archeologist for the Museum 
of Texas Tech University’s 
Anthropology Department, helped 
document the Comanche Indians 
by unearthing finds from places the Tribe 
lived long ago. He was hired as a chief data 
analyst for Ah-Tah-Thi-Ki in 2007. 

“I saw an opportunity to interact more 
closely to an entire people,” he said. “To be 
this close to the material in a museum and 
to the actual people living here is great.” 

But unlike museums that complete 
for the most revealing and provocative 
exhibits, Ah-Tah-Thi-Ki must also protect 
and preserve Seminole culture - because 
it’s very much alive. 

Archeologists use ground penetrating 
radar (GPR) to survey land. Very limited 
digging takes place, if at all. 

Backhouse, also an officer with the 
Tribal Historic Preservation Office (THPO), 
spends much of his time surveying nearly 


3,000 sites per year throughout Florida 
for potential Native American historical 
significance. It’s the law. 

The National Historic Preservation Act 
(1966), the Florida Historical Resources 
Act (1967) and the Cemetery Act (1990) 
ensure that before land is developed 
anywhere for any reason, an archaeological 
survey must be produced for review by the 
Division of Historical Resources. In most 
instances, THPO does the job. 

Backhouse also sits in on Everglades 
restoration and construction meetings with 
the U.S. Army Corp of Engineers. 

“We have to be there to be sure that 


the Tribe’s voice is heard,” Backhouse 
said. Hundreds of locations on Seminole 
reservations are already designated as 
historically sensitive for reasons such as 
burial sites, medicinal plant locations or 
ceremonial areas. A mammoth tooth from 

10.000 years ago was found in a local 
canal. Unearthed pottery pieces date back 

1.000 years. 

Snapp said she “jumped at the chance” 
to work for the Tribe after years behind 
the scenes at several museums in England, 
then helping discover a Catawba village in 
Rock Hill, S.C. Her specialty is collecting, 
preserving and studying materials that tell 
the story of people. 

“People love to see things at the 
museum, but they don’t know what goes on 


behind the scenes to preserve everything,” 
she said. 

Both taught at Florida Gulf Coast 
University where they participated in 
two field studies on the Big Cypress 
Reservation in search of Fort Shackelford, 
which is believed to have stood on Moses 
Jumper Jr.’s pasture. 

Backhouse said their mission is 
twofold at Ah-Tah-Thi-Ki. 

They will continue building on 
the integrity of the Museum, a passion 
established by Chairman James E. Billie 
when he opened Ah-Tah-Thi-Ki in 
1997. In 2009, it became the first Native 
American museum to achieve 
accreditation. 

“We blazed the trail for all 
the others,” Backhouse said. 

And they will advance 
with ideas for exhibits and 
community happenings to attract 
visitors and more participation 
from Tribal members. 

Already, the Mosaic Gallery 
near the entrance of the Museum 
showcases work by Seminole 
artists. Outreach programs that 
travel reservation to reservation 
include Seminole Moments, 
Seminole Storytelling and day- 
long canoe journeys through the 
Everglades. 

Future traveling exhibits 
will include Ramp It Up , a 
showcase of Native American 
culture and skateboarding, 
which was originally shown 
at the Smithsonian’s National 
Museum of the American Indian, and a 
show produced in-house featuring music 
though Seminole history from spiritual 
chanting to the hard rock sounds of the 
Osceola Brothers. 

Another idea for the future: the 
construction of a cultural center for Tribal 
members. The facility will stand separate 
from the main buildings for private 
viewings of historic materials and Tribal- 
only cultural events. 

“We have 100,000 photographs and 
artifacts from the past and a lot of (Tribal 
members) who want to come in and look 
through them,” Backhouse said. “No one 
else can see them, but Tribal families 
should have a place to access them and 
contemplate them.” 



Eileen Soler 

Ah-Tah-Thi-Ki Museum operations manager Annette Snapp and 
director Paul Backhouse, who is also a Tribal Historic Preservation 
Officer, are at home on the boardwalk outside the Museum. 


Hah-Tung-Ke: Ellis Paul 


BY PETER B.JaALLAGHER 

Special Projects Reporter 

When jets slammed into buildings in 
the shocking terrorist attack on the United 
States on Sept. 1 1 , 200 1 , many songwriters 
marked the tragedy in music. American 
folk music songwriter Ellis Paul, bom in 
an isolated mral Maine potato farming 
community but living in Boston, was no 
different. 

He produced a personal anthem 
Citizen of the World , creating a universal 
platform to create hope for the recovery. 

“We were all aching, all people, 
because we are all connected,” he said, 
describing the many cultural images - 
including the Seminole Indians - he used 
in the song. 

Paul noted the rich history, filled with 
stmggles and success, of the Seminoles, 
remarking, “I feel like I’m more a part of 
a community now than just a songwriter 
singing about my own stmggles and the 
stmggles of the friends I see around me. 
Maybe that’s the difference between 
being a singer- songwriter and being a folk 
musician - that transition into more of a 
community sense of writing.” 

Paul has released 14 CDs; a 
documentary/concert DVD called 3,000 
Miles ; and a book of poems and stories 
called Notes from the Road. 

A track and field scholarship to Boston 
College got Paul out of mral Maine. Then 
came a career-ending knee injury and 
a guitar. By 1989, he was a regular on a 
prolific open mic scene that included Dar 
Williams, Vance Gilbert, Jonatha Brooke 
and Jennifer Kimball. 

“It definitely gave me a whole new 
vision of what the world could be like,” 
Paul said. Paul’s songs are heard in various 
commercials, TV shows (such as Ed and 



Peter B. Gallagher 

Ellis Paul performs live at the WMNF-FM Radio 
studios in Tampa. 


MTV’s Real World) and in the soundtracks 
of blockbuster films, including three 
Farrelly Brothers films: Hall Pass, Me, 
Myself & Irene and Shallow Hal. 

“A singer- songwriter is only as good 
as the times he reflects. In times like these, 
when so many nuts are mnning the show, 
it’s comforting to know that Ellis Paul is 
actually holding our sanity on his own 
stage,” said Nora Guthrie, folk musician 
Woody Guthrie’s daughter. “Wise, tender, 
brilliant and biting, Ellis is one of our best 
human compasses, marking in melodies 
and poems where we’ve been and where 
we might go if we so choose to. Personally 
Ellis, I’m goin’ where you’re goin’!” 


‘Citizen of the World’ 


I’m an American 
Was bom of Scottish blood 
I got a Frenchman’s eyes and ears 
I got the walk of a British thug 

There’s an African in my skin 
Seminole are my kin 
I’m a man of a thousand faces 
Many nations, creeds and races 

(Choms) 

I am 
A citizen 
I am 

A citizen 
Of the world 

Blue September day 
Sky came tumbling down 
Living in a world of hate 
Crying at heaven’s gate 


Our nation’s a tougher one 
Muslims, Jews and Christians 
Father Michael says a prayer 
Whispered up into thin air 

(Choms) 

Scarecrow in an oil field 
Soldier in the sand 
Seeds of violence 
Seeds of peace 

What will grow in the holy land 

If I could talk to Gandhi, talk to Christ 
Talk to Mohammed, ask advice 
Oh Saint Theresa, MLK 
We need your advice 
Cause it’s judgment day 

(Choms) 



Photo courtesy of THPO 


Tribal Historic Preservation Office 
investigates Brown’s Trading Post 


SUBMITTED BY MAUREEN MAHONEY 
Tribal Archaeologist 

BIG CYPRESS — During the past 
year, the Tribal Historic Preservation 
Office (THPO) has studied the site location 
marked as Brown’s Trading Post. 

Engineer David Graham Copeland 
labeled the area with a concrete marker in 
1943 with the assistance of Frank Brown, 
who grew up at the trading post. With the 
help of Tribal member Janice Osceola and 
Brown’s descendants, THPO completed 
an archival, archaeological, geophysical 
and laboratory examination of the site, an 
important economic component of the Big 
Cypress community. 

Brown’s Trading Post was named after 
William Henry Brown, who was born in 
England circa 1855 and came to America 
in the 1870s. Brown moved to the Arcadia 
area, married Jane Jernigan and began his 
life as a trader. 

By the 1890s, Brown had moved his 
family to Immokalee and entered the Big 
Cypress area to trade with Seminoles 
living there. Shortly after, the Brown 
family moved to an area at the head of a 
canoe trail that would later become the 
Big Cypress Reservation. At this location, 
Brown cleared an acre of land and built a 
house, storeroom, outhouse and an open- 
sided structure for oxcarts. 

In order for Seminoles to steer their 
canoes directly up to the store’s front 
door, Brown dug a shallow ditch that ran 
from his store to the deeper water about 
a few hundred meters away. Seminoles 
trading with Brown brought him alligator 


skins, otter hides and egret plumes, and 
in return, they obtained sugar, flour, grits, 
ammunition, cloth or beads. 

Brown continued to use the trading 
post until 1908 when he sold the land to 
an Episcopal mission, which used it as 
a trading post, hospital and chapel. The 
use of the area as a mission lasted until 
1913 when it relocated (with most of the 
structures) closer to Immokalee. 

During the archaeological survey, 
THPO completed various excavations and 
a metal detection survey in the area with 
Copeland’s marker. The site is located 
directly south of Josie Billie Highway on 
an elevated rise that contains a remnant 
concrete pad from a later 1970s trading 
post. The area of excavation was located 
throughout the elevated rise. However, 
the vast majority of material found during 
the investigation was located in the 
northern most area of the rise and closer 
to Copeland’s marker. While the site has 
a high level of disturbance, items found in 
one level of excavation appear to roughly 
date to the time of the post and the mission 
hospital. Many items, such as the Groves 
Tasteless Chill Tonic bottle fragment (used 
to treat chills caused by malaria), could 
have been used by Jane Jernigan to treat 
her children or by hospital staff to treat 
Seminoles visiting the hospital. 

The results of the investigation indicate 
that Brown’s Trading Post was established 
near where Copeland’s marker stands today. 
While much of the post has presumably 
been lost over time, the remaining portions 
tell a great story about life on Big Cypress 
100 years ago. 
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Health 


Seminole Tribe public notice: 
Review of water quality standards 


Comparison of the Numerical Criteria from Table 12 of the Seminole Tribe of Florida's Water Quality Standards with EPA National Recommended 
Water Quality Criteria dated 2012 
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SUBMI TTED BY LISA MEDAY 
Environmental Resource Protection Specialist 

Section 303c(l) of the Clean Water Act 
(CWA) requires that a state or a Tribe hold 
public hearings at least every three years to 
review its water quality standards, and, as 
appropriate, modify and adopt standards. 

On Sept. 21, 2012 the Seminole Water 
Commission evaluated the appropriateness 


of the designated uses of Tribal waters, the 
criteria that support these uses and other 
water quality policies and procedures. 
The Seminole Water Commission is 
recommending changes to the Seminole 
Water Code as follows, and as recommended 
by the Environmental Protection Agency. 
The changes reflect updated science and 
increased protection of human health. 

A public notice period shall commence 


on May 30 for a 60- day period. During this 
time, any questions or concerns regarding 
this amendment to the Tribal Water Code 
should be directed to the Seminole Water 
Commission in writing, addressed to: 
Seminole Water Commission, 6300 Stirling 
Road, Hollywood, Fla. 33024. 

Public comment will be addressed at 
the August meeting of the Seminole Water 
Commission. 


Plans for Lakeland property will keep Tampa active 


BY PET ER B. GALLAGHER 
Special Projects Reporter 

LAKELAND — Tampa Recreation 
coordinator Marsha Roberts doesn’t mince 
words. She is well-known for speaking her 
mind and laying it on the line. 

“I just got tired of the way the Lakeland 
property was lookin,”’ she said. “Not a 
whole lot to do - everyone hot and sweaty. 
It was time for a change.” 

Summer 2013 may see the biggest 
change in the Lakeland property in the 
decade since the Tribe purchased the first 
786 acres of Polk County rural pasture, 
forest and wetlands with an eye to creating 


a new reservation for the Tampa Seminoles. 

With an active summer of recreational 
pursuits and special events planned, the 
property is getting spruced up with a new 
playground, a fleet of BMX dirt bikes 
(small, medium and large), a trail through 
the woods, a bass boat to traverse two 
ponds, an exercise course, and a 15-foot, 
above-ground swimming pool. 

This will complement the canoes, 
archery targets, volleyball net, rope swings, 
horseshoes, and football and kickball fields 
already there. 

“I really think this will actually increase 
our attendance now that we have a lot more 
to do out here,” said Roberts, who added 


that this phase of improvements should 
be complete by mid- June. “A little further 
down the road, we’ll see about stocking 
some more fish in those lakes.” 

“It could be any day,” was the word 
from Tampa Liaison Richard Henry, when 
asked when the U.S. government will grant 
the property federal trust status. “That’s the 
word we’ve had from Washington.” 

Federal recognition will allow the 
Tribe to begin the construction of homes 
and office buildings to service an estimated 
150 Seminole families who plan to live on 
the Lakeland property. The Tribe also plans 
to apply for full reservation status. 


Find a balance 
between work 
and home 


• Paula Bowers-Sanchez 

his month I will focus on 
women’s health. 

If you are like me, you 
are the CEO/CFO/Executive Chef, etc. 
of your household. If you are like me, 
you are so busy taking care of everyone 
else and being a strong, independent 
woman that you will sometimes forget 
about yourself. 

Oh, I understand the demands 
of managing motherhood, the role of 
being a great wife and partner, handling 
work details outside the home and all 
the daily activities we have to juggle 
just to maintain a home. 

I encourage every one of you to 
check for lumps and bumps monthly. 
Breast exams are a must. According 
to the Centers for Disease Control and 
Prevention, breast cancer is the most 
common cancer among women (aside 
from non-melanoma skin cancer). I 
just recently read that beautiful actress 
Angelina Jolie got a preventative 
double mastectomy after learning she 
carries a mutation of the BRCA1 gene, 
which sharply increases her risk of 
developing breast cancer and ovarian 
cancer. 

Women 40 and older, please, 
please get mammograms on a yearly 
basis. Yes, they are uncomfortable. But 
early detection can save your life. 

Once a year, we should all have a 
full physical exam or what I like to call 
the “Healthy Female Exam.” Be sure to 
have your physician include all the labs 
necessary to pinpoint any issues that 
need to be addressed to improve your 
quality of life and keep you healthy. 

And, according to the American 
Cancer Society, women should get 
their first colonoscopy at age 50. Yes, 
this all takes time, but again, early 
detection is key so you have more time 
on this Earth. 

I was recently asked to include 
information on menopause. Menopause 
is a time of significant hormonal 
changes in the female reproductive 
system. These changes can cause 
not only emotional instability but 
also a host of changes in the body’s 
equilibrium. 

Many different signs and/or symp- 
toms are associated with menopause. 
Some of the most common are hot 


flashes and/or 
night sweats, 
which are 
caused by a 
decrease in the 
production of 
estrogen; the 
change in es- 
trogen levels 
affects the part 
of the brain re- 
sponsible for 
body tempera- 
ture regulation. 

Another com- 
mon symptom is mood swings. Mood 
swings are characterized by fluctua- 
tions or shifts in one’s emotional state: 
One minute you’re happy, the next 
you’re crying. 

Serotonin is known as the mood 
regulator and medical studies have 
shown that estrogen seems to play a 
significant role in the brain’s production 
of this substance. Bottom line: when 
your estrogen levels are off balance, 
your serotonin will be off balance, 
causing mood swings. 

If you are in your 40s and beyond, 
you may begin experiencing the signs 
and symptoms related to menopause. I 
encourage you to seek medical advice 
and get your hormone levels checked 
because there are treatments available 
to make menopause symptoms 
manageable. 

I have read that it is not always 
necessary to seek treatment for 
menopause symptoms, but you will 
have to determine whether you need 
help. Hormone replacement therapies 
may be medically administered by 
your doctor. 

Natural menopause treatments are 
also available to help you manage your 
symptoms. Diet plays a very important 
role in the management of menopause; 
avoid excessive caffeine, carbonated 
drinks, high amounts of sugar and 
commercially processed foods (it’s a 
good time to go organic). 

And of course, I cannot stress the 
importance of exercise. It will help you 
mentally, physically and emotionally. 
I know I sound like a broken record 
sometimes . . . but, if you exercise at 
least three times a week, you are going 
to feel amazing, strong and in control 
of your health and life. 




SEMINOLE TRIBE FIRE RESCUE 


Fmsents 



Parents: Did you know that 90% of patients who suffered traumatic brain injuries 
during wheeled sports accidents did not wear a helmet? 


* Every day children are rushed to emergency rooms after suffering traumatic brain injuries while 
participating in wheeled sports without a helmet 

* Wheeled sports include non-motorized recreational equipment such as bikes, razors (scooters), 
skateboards, in-line skates and Heelys (skate shoes). 

* A traumatic brain injury typically occurs when a child has suffered a fail or is involved in a collision during 
wheeled sports and many times the injuries are not visible. 

* The most severe accidents may cause permanent brain damage, seizures, paralysis, coma and death; 
Remember, call 9-1-1 or your local emergency response number when a serious injury has taken place. 

* According to State law, children 16 years and under are required to wear a bicycle helmet that fits 
properly and fastens securely into place when they engage in wheeled sports. 

* Medical research indicates that most traumatic brain injuries can be prevented if children wear a helmet 
when they engage in wheeled sports. 


. Teach your child to wear a helmet- it may help to save his/her life! A bicycle helmet can be 

purchased at a major retailer or any sporting goods store for an average price of $15. 






"SMmeta Saw £iuei" 


For more information, visit www.Safekids.org 



The countdown is on.... 

Effective July 1, 2013, the medical network the Tribal member Health Plan uses is 
changing to First Health. 

The First Health Network is one of the nation’s largest PPO networks with access to more than 
5,000 hospitals, 90,000 ancillary facilities and 1 million health care professional service 
locations. 

• It is very important that you receive and begin using your new card on July 1, 

2013. A new Health Plan card along with a new Health Plan book will be mailed to you 
at the end of May. Therefore, please contact the STOF Clinic to provide us with your 
current mailing address. Also, if you have non-resident family members, please let them 
know about this change and ask them to contact the Clinic to update their address. 

• We will discontinue using the Beech Street Network on June 30, 2013. However, 
most of the Beech Street providers you currently use are also in the First Health 
Network so you should not experience a disruption in care. It is recommended that you 
contact First Health 800-226-5116 or the STOF Health Plan Office at 954-981-7410 or 
866-505-6789 to determine if your physician is in network. 

• We will continue to use dental providers participating in the Dentemax network. 

• We will continue to use Express Scripts as our Pharmacy Benefits Manager. 

Please be on the lookout for your new card and book in the mail. If you do not receive this 
package by mid-June, please contact one of the STOF Clinics. 

❖ Hollywood Health Clinic: 954-962-2009 

❖ Brighton Health Clinic: 863-763-0271 

❖ Big Cypress Health Clinic: 863-983-5151 

❖ Immokalee Health Clinic: 239-867-3400 

First Health. 

www.MyFirstHealth.com 

800-226-5116 
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Cordish bids for slots-only 
casino in Boxborough 

BOXBOROUGH, Mass. — David 
Cordish, whose company built the 
Seminole Hard Rock Hotel & Casino 
complexes in Hollywood and Tampa, 
wants to transform a Holiday Inn in this 
small Massachusetts town into a gleaming 
$200-million hotel and slots-only parlor; 
the Cordish Co. is one of four companies 
seeking the state’s sole slot parlor license. 

The Cordish Co. proposes to buy, 
renovate and expand the existing hotel and 
rebrand the property as a boutique hotel 
and casino, according to Joe Weinberg, 
Cordish ’s managing partner. The project 
would have several restaurants, including 
a buffet, entertainment area, meeting 
space, spa and fitness facilities, and - 
by state law - as many as 1,250 slot 
machines. It would employ 700 to 750 
people, according to Cordish. 

Cordish is a successful real estate 
developer with a wide portfolio of 
projects: In addition to the Hard Rock 
casinos in Florida, he opened the Maryland 
Live! Casino, just outside Baltimore. The 
Boxborough project would be similarly 
named, “Live! Hotel & Casino.” 

-Boston Globe 

U.S. non-Tribal casino revenue 
up 4.8 percent in 2012 

ATLANTIC CITY, N.J. — 

Gambling revenue among the nation’s 
commercial casinos increased by nearly 
5 percent last year, according to the 
annual survey of casinos by the American 
Gaming Association (AGA). 

America’s non-Tribal casinos took in 
$37.3 billion from gamblers last year, an 
increase of 4.8 percent over 201 1 - second 
only to 2007 when casinos took in $37.5 
billion just before the Great Recession hit. 

The AGA’s figures do not include 
Indian casinos, which took in $26.1 billion 
in 201 1 , the last year for which figures are 
available. The National Indian Gaming 
Commission said 2012 figures will be 
available this summer. 

The survey listed 513 commercial 
casinos, up from 492 in 2011. Las 
Vegas remains the nation’s top gambling 
market, with more than $6.2 billion 
in revenue last year. Fifteen of the 23 
states with commercial casinos last year 
saw gambling revenues increase, led 
by Kansas, Maryland, Maine and New 
York, each of which opened new casinos 
in 2012. Other states that had significant 
casino revenue increases included Florida, 
Illinois and South Dakota. Pennsylvania 
saw a 4.6 percent increase and surpassed 
New Jersey to become the second-largest 
casino market in the nation after Nevada. 

New Jersey experienced the largest 
decline in casino revenue, with revenues 
falling 8 percent last year to just more 
than $3 billion. (Increased competition in 
neighboring states and Superstorm Sandy 
were the chief reasons.) 

Casinos paid $8.6 billion in taxes 
to state and local governments last year, 
an increase of 8.5 percent. More than 76 
million Americans visited a casino last 
year. 

Fine dining is the most popular non- 
gambling attraction for casino patrons; 
25 percent of all casino patrons never or 
rarely gamble when they visit a casino. 
Playing the lottery remains the most 
popular form of gambling in America, 
with just more than half of respondents 
saying they bought a ticket last year. 
Internet gambling represented only 3 
percent of U.S. gambling activity. 

Philadelphia remained the nation’s top 
racetrack casino market at $835.3 million. 
Resorts World at the Aqueduct Racetrack 
in New York City took in $672.5 million, 
and Empire City in Yonkers N.Y. took in 
$544.7 million. 

-Boston.com 

NIGA hosts panel 
on presidential policy 

WASHINGTON, D.C. — What do 
American Indians think about President 
Barack Obama? 

Here are a few comments from a 
recent dialogue on presidential policy 
statements, special messages to Congress 
and Executive Orders on Indian Affairs 
hosted by the National Indian Gaming 
Association (NIGA). The panel spent a lot 
of time talking about former presidents in 
comparing and framing their comments 
about Obama: 

NIGA Chairman Ernest L. Stevens Jr.: 
“President Nixon is known for returning 
Blue Lake to Taos Pueblo, Yakama Forest 
to the Yakama Nation and the Indian 
Self-Determination Policy. Nixon gave a 
Special Message to Congress on Indian 
Self-Determination without Termination, 
ushering in the modern era of Indian 
policy. President Obama did a great job in 
his first term, and we hope he will take the 
Native Nations policy to the next level in 
his second term.” 

Holly Cook Macarro, panel 
moderator and a White House special 
assistant under President Bill Clinton, 
moderated the panel, pointing out that 
“President Clinton’s Executive Order 
on Collaboration and Coordination 
with Indian Tribal Governments was a 


milestone of Indian policy that promoted 
Indian sovereignty T | 

Michael Anderson, who served as 
principal deputy assistant secretary for 
Indian Affairs under Clinton, talked about 
historical presidential policies: “Kennedy 
and Johnson sowed the seeds of the Indian 
Self-Determination Policy, and Johnson 
opened the door to direct funding of Tribal 
governments under the War on Poverty. 
He established the National Council on 
Indian Policy, which was chaired by 
the vice president and provided a forum 
on Indian sovereignty and economic 
development.” 

Suzan Harjo, president of Morning 
Star Institute and former executive director 
of the National Congress of American 
Indians (NCAI): “No presidential policy 
can be complete without recognition of 
Indian language and culture, whether it’s 
a policy statement or special message 
to Congress. Presidential policies are 
important for the protection of Indian 
sovereignty.” 

Kim Teehee, Domestic Policy 
Council staff under Obama’s first term: 
“President Obama has done a great job on 
Indian issues and he is personally engaged 
in Indian issues, including the Violence 
Against Women Act Indian provisions. 
The work of the Obama administration 
would be strongly supported by a Native 
Nations Policy and Executive Order. 
It would put a cap on the work they are 
already doing.” 

Mark Van Norman, former director of 
the Office of Tribal Justice under Clinton: 
“President George Washington started 
the tradition of nation-to-nation relations 
when he invited the Creek Nation to the 
Executive Mansion in New York in 1790 
to sign the first Indian treaty under the 
new Constitution of the United States. 
The Constitution is based upon nation-to- 
nation relations and mutual recognition, 
mutual respect and mutual consent 
between the United States and Indian 
nations. That’s the policy that we should 
have in the 21st century.” 

The Great Plains Tribal Chairman’s 
Association, Coalition of Large Tribes, 
Midwest Alliance of Sovereign Tribes, 
United Tribes of North Dakota, California 
Nations Indian Gaming Association 
and the Shakopee Mdewakanton Sioux 
Community passed resolutions supporting 
the call for a new Presidential Native 
Sovereign Nations Policy Statement by 
Obama. 

-NIGA 

Judge stops Gretna style 
barrel race gambling 

TALLAHASSEE — In an 85-page 
report, Judge John Van Landingham, of 
the Florida Division of Administrative 
Hearings, ruled that the state Department 
of Business and Professional Regulation 
(DBPR) exceeded its authority two years 
ago when it gave gambling licenses to two 
North Florida barrel horse racing tracks. 

The ruling was a victory for the 
Florida Quarter Horse Racing Association 
(FQHRA) and the Florida Quarter 
Horse Breeders and Owners Association 
(FQHBOA) - who brought the suit - and 
for anti-casino advocates. 

The Florida Pari-mutuel Wagering 
Act allows gambling at facilities hosting 
dog racing, jai-alai and three types of 
horse racing, including quarter horse 
racing. In 201 1, the DBPR granted quarter 
horse racing licenses to Gretna Racing 
and Hamilton Downs Horsetrack, despite 
the fact that neither track hosts traditional 
quarter horse racing. 

The quarter horse associations 
brought the suit, fearing that giving their 
industry’s licenses to Gretna style barrel 
races would dilute the quarter horse brand, 
and might even drive it completely out of 
Florida. 

The DBPR has not said if it will appeal 
the ruling. A leading state anti-gambling 
activist urged it not to: “The Gretna permit 
was a sham from the beginning - nothing 
more than a gambling anchor to which the 
owners hoped to also moor poker rooms 
and slot machines,” said No Casinos 
president John Sowinski in a statement. 
“The Division of Pari-Mutuel Wagering 
should accept the judge’s decision and 
cancel ‘pari-mutuel barrel-racing’ permits 
and licenses immediately.” 

- Sunshine State News 

Penn asks IRGC to overturn 
Hard Rock Casino selection 

SIOUX CITY, Iowa — Penn 
National Gaming Co., owner of the Argosy 
Sioux City gambling boat, petitioned 
Iowa gaming regulators to overturn their 
decision to replace the floating casino with 
a Hard Rock-branded casino in downtown 
Sioux City. 

Penn National claims the Iowa 
Racing and Gaming Commission (IRGC) 
violated state law and Argosy’s rights 
to due process by ignoring a series of 
deficiencies and improprieties in the Hard 
Rock group’s application for a land-based 
casino license. 

By a 3-2 vote, the commission 
on April 18 selected Hard Rock over 
two other potential Woodbury County 
operators, including Penn, which offered 
a choice of a downtown or rural site for 
a Holly wood-themed casino. A Ho-Chunk 


Inc. -led group also proposed a downtown 
casino at the site of the former Warrior 
Hotel. 

Last year, Penn went to court to try to 
overturn a pair of IRGC decisions, asking 
a state judge to review the commission’s 
decision to put the Woodbury County 
license up for bid and its refusal to approve 
a temporary contract extension between 
Penn and its nonprofit partner, Missouri 
River Historical Development (MRHD) 
- cases consolidated and pending in Polk 
County District Court. 

In September, MRHD aligned itself 
with the Hard Rock developer, Sioux City 
Entertainment. 

The IRGC has said it will allow the 
Argosy to keep operating until construction 
of the Hard Rock is completed. Sioux City 
Entertainment expects to open the casino 
in July 2014. 

In the letter Wednesday to the IRGC, 
Penn attorney Mark Weinhardt described 
the commission’s action as unprecedented 
in the history of U.S. gaming and a “de 
facto revocation” of the Argosy’s license, 
“in the absence of any suitability or 
financial issues...” 

“There is no other rational conclusion 
to draw from these circumstances other 
than that the commission’s action is 
arbitrary and capricious, not supported by 
the facts, and contrary to Iowa law and the 
U.S. and Iowa Constitutions.” 

The five-member commission is not 
required to act on the request. 

- Sioux City Journal 

Mystery bidders may 
save Wounded Knee 
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WOUNDED KNEE, S.D. — 

Since May 1, when landowner James 
Czywczynski put the historic Wounded 
Knee site on the open market (price 
tag: $4.9 million), he has received five 
standing offers - which he said may well 
benefit the Oglala Sioux Tribe. 

“All five are looking for additional 
time to put their funding together,” he 
said. “It appears that three of the five are 
acquiring this property for or on behalf of 
the Oglala Sioux Tribe.” 

Wounded Knee is located on the 
Oglala Sioux’s Pine Ridge Indian 
Reservation in southwestern South 
Dakota; it was the site of two conflicts 
between American Indians and the U.S. 
government: An 1890 massacre killed 
150 Native Americans, in what was the 
final clash between federal troops and the 
Sioux. In 1973, members of the American 
Indian Movement (AIM) occupied 
Wounded Knee for 71 days to protest 
conditions on the reservation. 

Denise Mesteth, director of the 
Oglala Sioux Tribe’s Tribal Land Office, 
said the Tribe has not made an offer. She 
further commented about Czywczynski ’s 
statements that the Tribe should have 
money from the Cobell and Salazar 
settlements: “That is ridiculous for him to 
even say that. We do not have any money 
to purchase this land. Yes, we received 
the Salazar money, but those monies were 
sent to the districts and allocated already. 
The money is gone and the districts are 
taking care of their district business.” 

Mesteth also said the Tribe is being 
besieged with people wanting to sell them 
property ever since the Oglala purchased 
the sacred site of Pe’ sla in the Black Hills. 

“We are now dealing with another 
owner who wants to sell us 9,000 acres 
for $8 million,” she said. 

- Indian Country TODAY Media 
Network 

Aboriginals losing native 
tongue, survey reveals 

ONTARIO — While their population 
is growing four-times faster than the rest of 
the country, Canada’s aboriginal peoples 
are rapidly losing touch with their native 
tongues, according to Statistics Canada’s 
newly released National Household 
Survey. 

Aboriginals are now more than 4 
percent of Canada’s population: First 
Nations, Metis and Inuit populations 
number more than 1 .4 million combined. 
Their 20-percent increase between 2006 
and 2011 far outstrips the five percent rate 
of the non-aboriginal population. 

But only 17.2 percent of the 
aboriginal population reported being able 
to conduct a conversation in an aboriginal 
language, down from 21 percent in the 
2006 census. Among first nations, 22.4 
percent said they could converse in an 
aboriginal language, down 5.6 percentage 
points from 2006. 

Statisticians caution there is no way of 
knowing how good or bad the information 
is from the National Household Survey. 
The voluntary nature of the survey leaves 
gaps in the data from groups who tend not 


to respond to voluntary surveys, including 
aboriginals, new immigrants and low- 
income families. 

The findings are particularly critical 
given the survey’s additional finding that 
more than a quarter of all aboriginals were 
aged 14 and younger in 2011. 

The grassroots Idle No More 
movement, which took center stage earlier 
this year, shifted its focus from public 
demonstrations to indigenous education, 
including aboriginal languages. 

The preservation of aboriginal 
languages has also come up in 
consultations for the Harper government’s 
proposed First Nations Education Act, 
which aims to be in place by September 
2014. 

- The Montreal Gazette 

Three Affiliated Tribes 
break ground on oil refinery 

MAKOTI, N.D. — A new day for 
the Mandan, Hidatsa and Arikara. 

That’s what they said on the Fort 
Berthold Reservation in North Dakota, 
recently, when the Three Affiliated Tribes 
blessed the ground where an oil refinery 
will be built. 

“It’s really an important time for 
our people. It’s exciting,” said Tribal 
Representative Ken Hall. “But we have to 
be mindful going forward to not lose our 
culture.” 

The Tribes held a ceremonial 
groundbreaking for the Thunder Butte 
Petroleum Services Refinery, which 
will be constructed in four phases over 
two years. It will have the capacity to 
process up to 20,000 barrels per day of 
Bakken crude oil that is produced on the 
reservation. 

Construction is expected to begin in 
August on the first phase, a truck-to-rail 
crude oil loading facility that later ties 
into the refinery, said Rich Mayer, CEO of 
Thunder Butte Petroleum Services. 

Initially the refinery will produce 
diesel and sell the byproducts. After the 
final phase, the refinery will have the 
ability to refine more diesel and also some 
gasoline, Mayer said. 

The refinery will provide 300 local 
construction jobs and 75 to 100 full-time 
jobs after it’s operational, officials said. 

The Tribe has contributed $40 million 
toward the loading-facility portion of the 
project. 

The approximate $450 million total 
cost will be financed with bonds. 

Tribal members and others at the 
event praised Tribal Chairman Tex “Red 
Tipped Arrow” Hall for having the vision 
to pursue a refinery, a plan that began 10 
years ago before the Bakken oil boom. 

“We grew up poor. We were lucky if 
we had a pair of clean overalls,” Hall said. 
“But our parents made sure we went to 
school and got educated. They did the best 
they could for us. They didn’t know we’d 
have this oil and gas resource, but now we 
do. It’s our responsibility to manage it, 
and we are.” 

Members of a group called Save Our 
Aboriginal Resources, who protested the 
Tribe’s oil and gas expo this week and the 
groundbreaking, said the refinery should 
have been put to a vote of Tribal members. 
Theodora Bird Bear, of Mandaree, said 
she worries about the effects on the 
reservation’s air and water: “They can’t 
regulate it (oil development) now, so I 
can’t see how they can handle a refinery.” 

-Inforum.com 

Radio marathon honors 
Comanche Code Talkers 

LAWTON, Okla. — When most 
people hear about the legendary World 
War II Code Talkers, they usually think 
of the famous Navajo Code Talkers. But 
in reality, there were more than a dozen 
Native American Tribes involved in 
the U.S. Code Talker program, which 
developed coded communications based 
on Native languages. 

So, when U.S. soldiers landed several 
miles off Utah Beach during World War II’s 
Normandy invasion on D-Day, Comanche 
Code Talker Larry Saupitty was there. 
He sent the first message back to Allied 
Forces in a code based on the Comanche 
language, telling command they had made 
a good landing but in the wrong place. In 
fact, 17 Comanche soldiers were trained 
as Code Talkers and sent overseas during 
World War II. Thirteen Comanche Code 
Talkers stormed Utah Beach during the 
D-Day invasion, according to Candy 
Morgan, director of marketing and public 
programs for the Comanche Museum. 

The Comanche Code Talkers, all 
from within a few miles of Lawton, were 
vital to the secrecy of the effort against the 
Axis powers. To honor them, on Victory 
in Europe Day (May 8), the Comanche 
Nation Museum, the Lawton-Fort Sill 
Amateur Radio Club and the Eisenhower 
Middle School Amateur Radio Club 
conducted a four-day amateur radio 
marathon during which they contacted 
people all over the world via short wave 
radio to tell the Code Talkers’ story. 

The radio enthusiasts broadcast from 
a mobile unit set up behind the museum. 

“It’s an excellent opportunity to tell 
the Comanche Code Talker story,” said 
Morgan. 

-SWOKNews 



Star Wars fever hits 
the Navajo Nation 

WINDOW ROCK, Ariz. — The 

Navajos are remaking Star Wars. 

The famous Star Wars movie will get 
a verbal make over and it’s all going to be 
in Navajo. 

Tribal officials and Lucas Films 
could not disclose what the cost was to 
translate the Star Wars movie, but people 
behind this project hope this could be a 
new beginning in preserving and teaching 
the Navajo language to a global audience. 

Star Wars was originally produced 
in 1977. With permission from the 
producers, this will be the first film to be 
translated into the Navajo language. 

On May 4, auditions were held at the 
Navajo Nation Museum. T-shirts and Star 
Wars memorabilia were also on display 
for sale. The finished product is scheduled 
to debut at this year’s Navajo Fair in 
Window Rock. 

- The Navajo Post 

Linguists find 15,000-year-old 
‘ultraconserved words’ 

READING, UK — You, hear me! 
Give this fire to that old man. Pull the 
black worm off the bark and give it to the 
mother. And no spitting in the ashes. 

Strange statement. Appears to make 
no sense. But if you went back 15,000 
years and spoke these words to hunter- 
gatherers in Asia in any one of hundreds 
of modem languages, there is a chance 
they would understand at least some of 
what you were saying. While most ancient 
words have gone the way of the dinosaurs, 
a few live on. 

Researchers have identified two 
dozen words whose sound and meaning 
have survived the past 15,000 years. 
That’s because all the nouns, verbs, 
adjectives and adverbs in the four 
sentences are words that have descended 
largely unchanged from a language that 
died out as the glaciers retreated at the end 
of the last Ice Age. Those few words mean 
the same thing and sound almost the same 
as they did then. 

This flies in the face of the traditional 
belief that words can’t survive for more 
than 8,000 to 9,000 years. Evolution, 
linguistic “weathering” and the adoption 
of replacements from other languages 
eventually drive ancient words to 
extinction, just like the dinosaurs of the 
Jurassic era. 

A new study by evolutionary theorists 
at the University of Reading in England, 
however, suggests that’s not always tme. 
The team of researchers has come up 
with a list of two dozen “ultraconserved 
words” that have survived 150 centuries. 
It includes some predictable entries: 
“mother,” “not,” “what,” “to hear” and 
“man.” It also contains surprises: “to 
flow,” “ashes” and “worm.” 

The existence of the long-lived words 
suggests there was a “proto-Eurasiatic” 
language that was the common ancestor 
to about 700 contemporary languages that 
are the native tongues of more than half 
the world’s people. 

“We’ve never heard this language, 
and it’s not written down anywhere,” said 
Mark Pagel, the scientist who headed 
the study published recently in the 
Proceedings of the National Academy of 
Sciences. “But this ancestral language was 
spoken and heard. People sitting around 
campfires used it to talk to each other.” 

In all, “proto-Eurasiatic” gave birth 
to seven language families. Several of 
the world’s important language families, 
however, fall outside that lineage, such as 
the one that includes Chinese and Tibetan, 
several African language families, and 
those of American Indians and Australian 
aborigines. 

- Washington Post 

Native-themed, pro-gun 
billboards taken down 



Photo courtesy of Indian Country TODAY Media Network 

GREELY, Colo. — The two 
billboards that appeared along highways 
in Greely, Colo, in April depicting three 
American Indians with a pro-gun message 
of, “Turn in your arms, the government 
will take care of you,” are gone. 

The anonymous activists who 
purchased the billboards through Lamar 
Advertising did not renew their lease and 
the area is now blank space. 

The two billboards created quite a 
stir in the community with those opposed 
using statements along the lines of, “It 
is insensitive,” while supporters were 
wondering, “Where can we send a check 
to support more?” 

-Indian Country TODAY Media 
Network 
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HARD ROCK LIVE 
SEMINOLE HARD ROCK 
HOLLYWOOD 



Get important news and updates about 
the Hard Rock International Brand and see 
what’s in store for our future. 

Questions? Please call 954.327.7684, 



All Seminole Tribe Members and their 
immediate families are welcome to attend. 
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Education B 



Eileen Soler 

Seminole Police Officer Michele Short sings a song with Ahfachkee School kindergarteners about 
the D.A.R.E. program. 


Kids accept D.A.R.E. 
for no drugs, no violence 


BY EILEEN SOLER 
Staff Reporter 

BIG CYPRESS — For 39 Ahfachkee 
School participants of the 2013 D.A.R.E. 
program, standing up against drugs and 
violence is a no-brainer. 

“It’s the best way to never have a 
miserable life,” said fifth-grader Ricky 
Garza. “It’s about making the right 
choices.” 

Established in 1983, the international 
Drug Abuse Resistance Education program 
is conducted annually in thousands of 
elementary schools worldwide by local 
police officers for kindergarten, third- and 
fifth-grade students. It is geared to prevent 
drug use, gang membership and violent 
behavior such as bullying. 

This year’s Ahfackeee program, led 
by Seminole Police Officer Michele Short, 
concluded on May 2 with a graduation 
ceremony in the school cafeteria for 12 
fifth-graders. Graduates were Shana 
Balentine, Carlee Billie, Richard Billie, 
Mikiyela Cypress, Charli Frye, Geneva 
Garcia, Ricky Garza, Leilani Gopher, 
Craig Huckabee, Reginald Ling Jr., Thoya 
Robbins and Nigel Wells. 

“You’ve been given skills to go out 
into the world where you will be challenged 
as you get older ... if you are ever faced 
with making those hard decisions you 
can always come back to the lessons you 
were taught in D.A.R.E.,” Short told the 
graduates. 

But first, kindergarten and third- 
graders performed choreographed 
D.A.R.E. cheers for an audience of nearly 
50 family members, teachers and other 
students gathered for the celebration. 

And special recognition awards were 
bestowed. 

Kindergarten was applauded for 
elaborately decorating doors in the 
D.A.R.E. theme and third-grader Edie 
Robbins was named the winner of the 
third-grade D.A.R.E. essay contest. The 
fifth-grade essay contest award went to 
Carlee Billie. 

“(D.A.R.E.) was the greatest lesson 



Eileen Soler 


Mikiyela Cypress keeps a tight hold on Daren, 
the D.A.R.E. program’s lion mascot. 


ever learned in school, besides math, 
reading and science,” Carlee wrote. “I love 
D.A.R.E. and I promise with my heart to 
always be drug and violence free.” 

Short said the D.A.R.E. program 
follows strict guidelines to ensure the 
message is age appropriate. 

Kindergarteners learn about stranger 
danger. Third-graders focus on bullying. In 
fifth grade, students get information about 
tobacco, alcohol and drugs (consumed 
and inhaled) and how the chemicals affect 
human lives. 

Jason Huckabee, whose son Craig 
graduated from D.A.R.E., said parents 
appreciate the in-school program but must 
bolster the anti-drug and violence message 
at home. 

+ See D.A.R.E. on page 4B 


Students continue traditions 
during Brighton Culture Camp 



BY BEVERLY BIDNEY 
Staff Reporter 

BRIGHTON — Preserving Seminole 
culture is at the heart of every Tribal 
event, especially the annual Pemayetv 
Emahakv Charter School’s Culture Camp 
in Brighton. From May 1-3, 240 students 
got hands-on experience in everything from 
making frybread to throwing tomahawks to 
butchering hogs. During each activity, the 
Creek language was taught one word at a 
time. 

“Our main concern is the language,” 
said Lorene Gopher, director of the Brighton 
Culture program. “If we don’t write it down 
and save it now, then when we’re gone, 
it will be gone. There is no other way to 
preserve it than to write it. It used to be 
handed down through the generations, but I 
think we missed a generation along the way. 
The younger people don’t know it, so we 
have to go back and teach it.” 

Teachers supervising every activity 
had each student speak the action they 
performed. As fourth-grade girls put Indian 
dogs into pots of hot oil, teacher Jade 
Braswell Osceola reminded them to say 
“ akpiket ,” or “put in.” 

PECS Culture Camp began when the 
school opened five years ago and serves as a 
highlight of the school year. Gopher makes 
sure to add new events to the schedule 
every year. Activities vary with the age of 
the children; kindergarteners through third- 
graders didn’t get near sharp knives or hot 
oil, but they learned the basics of carving 
and cooking. 

Fourth- through sixth-graders carved 
tomahawks with sharp knives, cooked over 
the open fire, scaled, gutted and cut fish for 
frying and threw skillets and hatchets. 

Seventh- and eighth-grade students 
slaughtered, butchered and cooked two 
hogs, made swamp cabbage from the trunks 
of Sabal palm trees and roasted corn to 
make sofkee. All students played games and 
heard Seminole legends. 

Jennie Billie told the Seminole legends 
to students in Creek, while her sister Juanita 
Osceola translated into English. One told 
the story of a hunter who learned a hard 
lesson. The legends were fascinating tales, 
but most importantly, they imparted morals. 

“The most important thing is to listen 
and to keep your culture alive,” Billie said 
to students. “If you listen, you’ll make 
better grades in school.” 

She told students their parents should 
speak Creek at home so they can learn it, but 
sewing, cooking, carving and everything 
else they did during Culture Camp were 
important aspects of being Seminole. 

“It takes us back in time to experience 
how our ancestors lived,” Aiyana Tommie, 
13, said. “It shows us all the hard work they 
went through.” 

“And it keeps our traditions going,” 
added Courtney Gore, 15. 

Students tackled each task with gusto. 
As they scaled and gutted fish, the kids 
sent scales flying and disposed of entrails 
quickly. A group of girls made quick work 
of enough cans of spam to feed a small 
army, with tomatoes and rice of course. 

Another group of girls roasted corn for 
sofkee, under the guidance of Martha Jones 
who helped them through each step in the 
process. The corn is roasted over an open 


fire in a pot with sand, which prevents the 
corn from burning or sticking to the bottom. 
Once roasted, the corn is sifted to remove 
the sand, placed in a large wooden mortar 
and crushed with an equally large pestle. It is 
then ground through a hand-cranked grinder 
where it is made into a fine powder. Add it 
to water with baking powder, cook for an 
hour and enjoy a fresh batch of sofkee. 

The day wasn’t only filled with work; 
traditional games were played, too. Seventh- 
and eighth-grade boys played a game of 
corn hole, but the scores didn’t count unless 
they said them aloud in Creek. One point if 
the beanbag landed on the board; two points 
if it went through the hole. 

The biggest responsibility of the last 
day fell on the shoulders of the eighth-grade 
boys, who slaughtered two young hogs 
and prepared them for butchering. Drayton 
Billie, 15, did the deed quickly with a long 
knife to the heart. Afterward, the boys got 
busy at two work stations. On one table, 
they scalded the hog with boiling water to 
remove the hair; this hog would be cooked 


with the skin on. At the other table, the boys 
skinned the second hog. 

“By doing this with them, it gives them 
hands-on experience,” Norman “Skeeter” 
Bowers said. “By living out here, one day 
they are going to butcher one, so this gives 
them a head start on how to do it. It used to 
just be our way of life to kill a hog in the 
backyard. Today we are spoiled; we can just 
go to McDonald’s.” 

The adults made sure youth got the full 
experience and understood each step of the 
process. 

“You never know, the world could go 
to shot one day,” said Davey Snow, who 
taught the boys how to skin the hog. “Now, 
if you kill an animal, you’ll know how to 
take care of your family.” 

The boys felt privileged to take part in 
the adult tasks during Culture Camp. 

“I feel like I can be a man now,” said 
Ruben Burgess, 15. 

+ See more CULTURE CAMP photos on page 7B 


Hollywood preschoolers Columbia University holds 

enjoy new P.E. class Taking Back Manhattan Pow-Wow 


BY BEVERLY BI DNEY 
Staff Reporter 

HOLLYWOOD — The Hollywood 
Recreation Department is providing 
physical education classes to preschool 
students in the gym and on the ball field. 
Each class includes age-appropriate 
activities designed to build self- 
confidence, teamwork and coordination. 

“We want to start them young and 


introduce them to the concept of being 
on a team,” said Richard Blankenship, 
Recreation director. “They learn it takes 
a whole group to succeed. And it’s good 
for nap time.” 

Activities include hula hooping, 
kicking soccer balls and running a course 
while retrieving and shooting balls into 
tubes. 

The classes take place on Tuesday 
and Thursday mornings. 



Ja’Teija Stewart is a natural with the hula hoop. 


Beverly Bidney 

+ See more P.E. photos on page 4B 


BY BEVERLY BIDNEY 
Staff Reporter 

NEW YORK CITY — Archaeological 
evidence shows Native Americans have 
lived in New York City for 6,000 years; 
the Algonquin Tribe lived on the banks of 
the harbor when Europeans first landed in 
Manhattan in 1609. Columbia University 
held its Taking Back Manhattan Pow-Wow 
on April 14 to celebrate the history of Native 
Americans in New York. 

Seminole Tribal member and Columbia 
freshman Braudie Blais-Billie is a member 
of the university’s Native American 
Council, which organized the third annual 
pow-wow. 

Hundreds of people, including students 
and members of the New York Native 
American community, attended the event 
that featured dancers in traditional clothing, 
musicians and singers. The drum group 
Mystic River, of Connecticut, and the 
Silvercloud Singers, of Manhattan, were 
among the entertainment. 

“It was a good turnout,” said Blais- 
Billie, of Hollywood. “People from off 
campus watched and danced. I have friends 
who have never seen a pow-wow and didn’t 
know there were Native Americans at 
Columbia. That was really the point: to say 
we are here.” 

The pow-wow is called Taking Back 
Manhattan as a nod to the Lenape people, 
who were among the original residents of 
the metropolitan New York area. The word 



Photo courtesy of Braudie Blais-Billie 

Columbia University holds its Taking Back Manhattan Pow-Wow on April 14 to celebrate the history 
of Native Americans in New York. 


Manhattan means “island of many hills” in 
the Lenape language. 

Blais-Billie actively participates in the 
Native American Council, meeting weekly 
with members to discuss issues, projects 
and events. The Council will now turn its 
attention to Native American Heritage 
Month in October and discuss whether 
to organize a petition to display a plaque 


on campus commemorating the Lenape 
people; other prominent New Yorkers - 
including John Jay and Alexander Hamilton 
- are acknowledged this way on campus. 

“The pow-wow made me really happy,” 
Blais-Billie said. “I was proud of our Native 
American Council and the community we 
reached out to in Manhattan. It was fun, like 
being back at home.” 
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Ahfachkee School hosts historic first prom for students 




Eileen Soler 

Glowing electric guitars and rock star placards create an elegant and 
hip atmosphere for the Ahfachkee School’s first prom on May 10 at the 
Herman L. Osceola Gymnasium. 


Eileen Soler 

prom at the Herman L. Osceola Gymnasium turned high-end 


Teens inaugurate the first Ahfachkee School 
banquet hall. 


Eileen Soler 

Prom Queen Danni 
Jae Tommie and 
King Tylor Tigertail 
make history as 
Ahfachkee School’s 
first prom royalty. 


Eileen Soler 


Prom goers enjoy Ahfachkee School’s first prom. 


Eileen Soler 

Ahfachkee School seniors Tequesta Tiger and Bradley Osceola 
dance the night away to the music of the Osceola Brothers. 


Eileen Soler 

Rock star placards 
like Steven Tyler 
welcome students 
to the gymnasium 
during Ahfachkee 
School’s first prom. 
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Ahfachkee Values 



Working hard to change 
a generations future. 


HARD WORK 


Kaitlin Osceola, 10th Grade - I chose this picture because the younger generation 
is often referred to as the future leaders. I selected the value Hard Work because 
everybody in the Tribe, including the kids, worked hard to change the future. 


Together we can do 
anything. 


UNITY 


Colby Herrera, 11th Grade - 1 selected this picture because it shows unity, coming together. 
These eight men came together to help our people grow as one, but also individually as well. 

I wish people would still come together as one and fight for each other instead of fighting one 
another. I selected Unity as my value. I selected unity to represent my picture because it is the 
charter committee. I think they are a good example of coming together and striving for success. 
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Beverly Bidney 

Cut-out dolls of the preschool children, made by their parents, are displayed in the Hollywood Gym. 


Week of the Young Child means 
day of fun at Hollywood Preschool 


BY BEVERLY BIDNEY 
Staff Reporter 

HOLLYWOOD — The Week of the 
Young Child has endured since 1971 to 
emphasize the importance early childhood 
programs have on children’s lives. 

To celebrate the education process, the 
Hollywood Preschool invited parents to a 
day of fun activities in the gym April 19. 


The festivities began when the children 
rode on a kiddie train through the parking 
lot from the school to the gym. About 90 
preschoolers enthusiastically played on 
bounce houses, enjoyed the antics of Oopsie 
the Clown and shared a special lunch with 
their families. 

“We wanted to highlight the partnership 
between families and the school to educate 



Beverly Bidney 

Oopsie the Clown gets the children on their feet for some clown-calisthenics before the show. To 
celebrate the education process, the Hollywood Preschool invited parents to a day of fun activities 
in the gym April 19. 


young children,” said Ilene Miller, 
Hollywood Preschool program manager. 

The goal of the Week of the Young 
Child, an annual event sponsored by the 
National Association for the Education 
of Young Children, is to focus public 
attention on the needs of young children 
and their families and to recognize the early 
childhood programs that meet those needs. 



Beverly Bidney 

Jessell Young sits with her dad, Elliot Young. 


Tribal members join 
Florida Air Academy 
for Earth Day 


SUBMITTED BY FLORIDA AIR ACADEMY 

MELBOURNE — Tribal historian 
Willie Johns joined students and faculty of 
Florida Air Academy (FAA) at the school’s 
annual Earth Day celebration in Melbourne 
April 17. 

The event gave students an opportunity 
to learn more about the Seminole Tribe, 
its traditions and its connection to the 
environment. 

During the opening ceremony, 
Cameron Youngblood, a current student 
at FAA, was invited to present a Seminole 
Tribal flag to FAA president Jamie Dwight 
for display in the Hall of Flags, the main 
gathering point at the academy. The area is 
adorned with flags representing the many 
nations of students, past and present, who 
have studied at the school. 

Students then participated in a host of 
activities, including food tastings (made 
from produce grown in the FAA organic 
garden), rock climbing, body painting 
and meetings with local environmental 
organizations. 

Students were encouraged to put aside 
technology for the day and connect with the 
outdoors. 

Now in its fourth year at the school, 
Earth Day is organized by students from 
the Florida Air Academy Environmental 



Photo courtesy of Florida Air Academy 

Cameron Youngblood presents a Seminole flag 
to FAA president Jamie Dwight. 


Club, led by Jamie Cartier. The club is 
active throughout the year, undertaking 
recycling projects and working on the FAA 
organic garden. 



Photo courtesy of Florida Air Academy 

Willie Johns displays Tribal objects for Florida Air Academy students to get an up-close look into 
Seminole Tribe of Florida culture during the school’s Earth Day celebrations. 
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Any ticket. Anytime, Anywhere 



www.Greatseatsmiami.com or lnfo@greatseatsmiami.com 

We have offices conveniently located in Miami and New York with over 35 years ofcombined experience. 
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Eileen Soler 

Ahfachkee School’s fifth-grade D.A.R.E. program graduates pose with certificates with teachers and Seminole Police Officer Michele Short. 


+ D.A.R.E. 

From page IB 

“I tell my son if your friends are doing 
something that you have been taught not to 
do, then it is wrong. You should speak up. 

You should leave,” Jason Huckabee said. 

Graduates capped the event by 
performing a D.A.R.E. -themed rap tune 
to the beat of Will Smith’s Fresh Prince 
of Bel- Air. The kids also showed a music 
video of the rap which was taped with help 
from professional videographers on the 
school’s playground. 

Leilani Gopher and Ricky Garza agreed 
that making the video was a chance to have 
a little fun with a very serious topic. Ricky 
hopes to see the video on YouTube. 

“Even though we had to do three or 
four takes, we needed to make the video and 
put it out there,” Ricky said. 

Leilani said it could be a message of 
life or death. 

“Some people in our own community 
died from taking drugs, alcohol and tobacco. 

We know it can kill us,” she said. “The song 
helps us teach other kids to just don’t do it.” Third-graders perform a cheer to support the D.A.R.E. program at Ahfachkee School. 



+ More P.E. photos from page IB 



Beverly Bidney 

Sylas Billie puts the ball inside the tube during one 
of the activities. 



Beverly Bidney 

Evan Ruidiaz runs toward Hector Casallas, of 
the Recreation Department, during one of the 
activities. 


Jessell Young gets help learning the hula hoop from teacher Stacey Wyckoff. 


Beverly Bidney 



Beverly Bidney 

The preschoolers class takes a water break. 


Beverly Bidney 

Daryn K. Tommie-James runs the course. 




PECS says ‘Yes’ to 
NOPE Task Force 


BY EMMA JOHNS 
Freelance Writer 

BRIGHTON — On May 15, middle 
school students at Pemayetv Emahakv 
Charter School attended a presentation by 
the Narcotics Overdose Prevention and 
Education (NOPE) Task Force, a nonprofit 
organization that creates awareness about 
drug overdoses through education, family 
support and purposeful advocacy to reduce 
their frequency and impact. 

According to the Centers for Disease 
Control and Prevention, there are 
approximately 28,000 fatal unintentional 
drug poisonings in the United States each 
year. 

“There is nearly one death every day 
in Palm Beach County, and Okeechobee 
County has had 50 in the last two years 
alone,” said Frank Whiting, director of 
the Okeechobee County Substance Abuse 
Coalition and NOPE coordinator. 

The NOPE presentation consisted of 
three main topics: addiction, the danger of 
combining drugs, and the ability and need 
to save a life. Individual stories of juvenile 
and young adult overdoses were shared, 
bringing the presentation into a more 
realistic light. 

“This is happening in every middle 
and high school in the nation,” PECS 
principal Brian Greseth said. “People are 


making poor choices and it is costing them 
their life.” 

Students heard an actual 911 call made 
by a mother who came home to find her 
son deceased on his bedroom floor due 
to an overdose of the prescription drug 
Xanax. The cafeteria was completely silent 
as students listened to the mother’s heart- 
wrenching phone call. 

“Eve been that Road Patrol Officer 
that pulls into the driveway with the parents 
begging me to breathe life back into their 
child,” said Capt. John Rhoden, of the 
Okeechobee County Sheriff’s Department. 
“All it takes is just one pill, or the first time 
drinking or using drugs, that may end a 
life.” 

Students learned that drugs and alcohol 
do not discriminate; the youngest child the 
presenters told students about was only 13 
years old. 

They also learned the importance of 
saving a life and not waiting until it is too 
late to get friends or family members the 
help they need. 

“The presentation made me get teary 
eyed,” said eighth-grader Crysten Smith. “I 
realize even more that I want to stay away 
from drugs and go to college and graduate.” 

“Everyone should stay away from 
drugs and accomplish what they believe 
in,” added classmate Diamond Shore. 
“Doing drugs will only get in the way.” 


Students of the Month 



Photo courtesy of Michele Thomas 

Congratulations to the Pemayetv Emahakv Charter School Elementary Students of the 
Month: Tiyanni Anderson, Kobe Micco, Akeelah Mitchell, Luis Lerma, Summer Gopher, Wyatt 
Thornton, Creek Gopher, Chyler Villarreal, Caleb Burton, Alice Osceola, Joss Youngblood, 
Jaytron Baker, Dalence Carrillo, Hyatt Pearce, Jacey White, Malcolm Jones, Janessa Nunez, 
Waylynn Bennett and Jarrett Bert. Not pictured in photo: Waylynn Bennett and Jarrett Bert. 



Photo courtesy of Michele Thomas 

Congratulations to the Middle School Students of the Month: Aidan Tommie, Sean Osceola, 
Trevor Thomas and Richard Smith. Not pictured in photo: Richard Smith. 


VEHICLES & EQUIPMENT FOR SALE 


LAST SIX 
OF VIN# 

YEAR 

MAKE 

MODEL 

MILEAGE 

CONDITION 

STARTING BID 
PRICE 

233081 

2007 

FORD 

FUSION 

188,805 

Good 

$3,421.00 

134062 

2004 

FORD 

TARUSSE 

175,722 

Fair 

$752.75 

207999 

2000 

FORD 

TAURUS LX 

107,736 

Fair 

$1,126.50 

203829 

1990 

CHAMPION MOTOR GRADER 

710A 

3,714 hrs 

Poor 

$12,643.75 

047234 

1992 

BLUEBIRD BUS 

ALL AMERICAN- 84 PASS 

71,517 

Poor 

$2,052.56 

344939 

2007 

FLEETWOOD 

TERRY -EXTREME EDITION 

N/A 

Poor 

$4,969.72 


Note ■ Previously advertised vehicles are not reflected on this advertisement, only newly received vehicles. For more information 
please contact Fixed Assets Dept. 954-966-6300 ext.11216 



THE POLICE 

KNOW YOUR RIGHTS 

YOU? 

Call Me For A FREE Consultation 



RICHARD CASTILLO 

954 . 522.3500 


Since 1 990 1 have protected rights like yours. 
My office defends dui's, drug offenses, 
suspended license, domestic violence, and 
all felonies and misdemeanors. 

2 4 HOURS A DAY 


The hiring of an attorney is an important decision that should not 
be based solely upon advertisement Castillo worked as a Public 
Defender in Broward County from 1990-1996 and has been in 
private practice for nine years. In 1995 he was voted the Trial 
Attorney of the year. He graduated from Capital University in 
1989 and was admitted to the Florida Bar in 1990, Federal Bar in 
1992, and the Federal Trial Bar in 1994. 







Charter School’s top 
employees are honored 
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BY ANDREA HOLATA 
Staff Reporter 

BRIGHTON — Pemayetv Emahakv 
Charter School has some of the top teachers 
around the surrounding counties because of 
the commitment they make to the school. 
And to ensure they know how much their 
hard work is appreciated, the Parent Teacher 
School Organization (PTSO) committee 
organized a banquet May 8 to honor them. 

All the teachers and staff received 
jackets with the school logo and were treated 
to a catered dinner. The volunteers who 
offer endless support were also recognized. 



Andrea Holata 

Jade Braswell Osceola, center, proudly accepts 
a plaque from PTSO president Myra Gopher and 
principal Brian Greseth for Cultural Teacher of 
the Year. 



Andrea Holata 

Diana Greenbaum, Chris Duncan and Heather 
Dobbs show off their five-year pins. 



Andrea Holata 

Pictured, from left, are Brighton Councilman Andrew J. Bowers Jr., 
Non-instructional Employee of the Year Linda Long, Elementary Teacher 
of the Year Victoria Paige, Cultural Teacher of the Year Jade Braswell 
Osceola, Middle School Teacher of the Year Quenten Pritchard and PECS 
principal Brian Greseth. 



Andrea Holata 

Pemayetv Emahakv Charter School’s Student Council recite poems 
thanking the teachers and staff for their hard work and dedication. 



Andrea Holata 

PTSO president Myra Gopher, right, and principal Brian Greseth 
recognize Linda Long as Non-instructional Employee of the Year. 
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Andrea Holata 

The Pemayetv Emahakv Charter School’s physical education classes diverge from their regular routine to fish. From May 
8-9, Charter School students ventured to the Harney Pond Locks on the south side of the Brighton Reservation where they 
spent the class baiting hooks and casting lines in attempt to catch fish. 


Students venture off campus 
for physical education classes 



Emma Johns 

Diamond Shore rides a horse. Seminole 4-H brought students to 
the Fred Smith Rodeo Arena to teach horsemanship. 



Andrea Holata 


From left, Conner Thomas, Krista Burton, Chynna 
Villarreal, Aleina Micco and Gage Riddle bait their 
fishing lines. 



Emma Johns 


Raylon Eagle enjoys learning proper horsemanship. 


2013 Florida Indian 

Youth Program 
i i mm* r ■ 



Starts Saturday , July 13, 

2013 

Ends Saturday, July 27, 

2013 


Call for Applications and information 


11-800-322-918^ 

See your Tribal Education Counselor, 

or email info@fgcia.com. or see 
www.fgcia.com 


Children and Grandchildren of Tribal 
Citizens (Descendants) 

You may be eligible for Adult 

Employment and Training services 

and/or the Florida Indian Youth Program 
through the Florida Governor’s Council on 
Indian Affairs, Inc. 

Programs include GED or High School 
Completion, Vocational Training, Technical 
Training or College. 

Veterans receive the highest priority. 

Employment and Training Program 
applications accepted year round 

If interested, call 1-800-322-9186, email: 

info@fgcia.com 

Or, download an application at www.fgcia.com 

Florida Indian Youth Program 
Accepting applications now. 

Call for Applications and information 

1 ^ 800 - 322-9186 

info@fgcia.com , or see www.fgcia.com 
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Student spotlight: 
Zena Simmons 


BY AMANDA MURPHY 
Copy Editor 

TAMPA — Gaining acceptance into 
a highly competitive medical program that 
only offers six spots is a challenging goal 
for any college student; Zena Simmons is 
pursuing it while pregnant with her fourth 
child. 

A junior at the 
University of South Florida, 

Simmons is working on her 
prerequisites in medical 
technology and will 
apply for Tampa General 
Hospital’s program by 
the end of next year. If 
chosen, she will work in a 
laboratory with a team of 
doctors and nurses, making 
her potentially eligible to 
manage a lab herself in the 
future. 

“I would love to work 
for the Tribe eventually, but 
I want to start at a hospital 
for the best experience,” 

Simmons, 28, said. 

With three children 
to provide for and one 
more on the way, studying higher-level 
biology, chemistry, math and physics 
is no simple task. Originally from the 
Brighton Reservation, she had to move 
her family around to different locations for 
her education. But the fact that she is her 
children’s biggest role model is enough to 
keep her going. 

“The fact that I have to provide for my 
children and show them that hard work pays 
off in the end is my inspiration,” Simmons 


said. “My children are descendants so they 
don’t get a lot of extra help.” 

Simmons didn’t always know she 
wanted to be a medical technician. She 
originally got her bachelor’s degree in 
psychology at Florida Atlantic University 
but found that she preferred chemistry. 

“I started taking chemistry classes and 
realized I liked working 
in the lab,” she said. “I 
wasn’t sure what I wanted 
to do, but I knew I wanted 
to help people.” 

She advises high 
school students to have a 
plan or a general idea of 
what they want to study 
before they go to college. 

“Try to get as much 
experience related to your 
field of study as possible, 
whether it be through 
volunteering or shadowing 
someone in that field,” 
Simmons said. “This will 
actually help you decide 
if your career of choice 
is something you will be 
happy doing.” 

Simmons takes her 
own advice and has a backup plan: If she 
doesn’t get accepted into the medical 
technology program, she will apply for a 
master’s degree in a physician assistant 
program. 

Despite the obstacles, Simmons sets 
high goals and settles for nothing less than 
achieving her dreams. 

“I believe that when you are rewarded 
for something you work hard for, you will 
appreciate it much more,” she said. 



Photo courtesy of Zena Simmons 

Zena Simmons is pursuing a 
degree in medical technology. 


Save the date: 
Career Fair 2013 


HOLLYWOOD — The Education 
Department will host its annual Career Fair 
on Wednesday, July 3 1 from 9 a.m. to 4 p.m. 

The event, which takes place at the 
Seminole Hard Rock Hollywood Ballroom, 
will offer Tribal members a chance to 
network with more than 70 Seminole Tribe 
of Florida Departments, meet with Higher 
Education about available scholarships and 
get details on the new Tribal Professional 


Development Program. 

Attendees are encouraged to bring their 
resumes and dress professionally. 

To register, visit your Education 
Department or register online at 
TPDCareerFair.EventBrite.com. 

For more information, call Tribal 
Professional Development Program 
manager Marie Dufour at 954-989-6840 
ext. 10557. 



Emma Johns 

Rudy Juarez addresses the student body, giving 
a brief history of Earth Day’s origin. 


Emma Johns 

Student Council Representatives Ivess Baker and Logan Ortiz help plant a tree for Earth Day at 
Pemayetv Emahakv Charter School. 


PECS celebrates Earth Day 


BY EMMA JOHNS 
Freelance Writer 

BRIGHTON — April 22, 1970 
marked the first time the U.S. took a public 
initiative to generate awareness about Earth 


and the environment. To commemorate the 
43rd year of Earth Day, Pemayetv Emahakv 
Charter School’s Student Council planted a 
tree on the school grounds. 

“I thought it would be neat to have a 
tree that will forever recognize the 2012- 


2013 Student Council and 2013 Earth 
Day,” said seventh-grade Student Council 
Representative Rudy Juarez, who initiated 
the idea. 

Students selected a honey tangerine 
tree to plant, and they erected a 
commemorative plaque during a dedication 
ceremony. The entire school attended the 
event and learned about Earth Day as each 
Student Council member presented a few 
facts about its origin. 

The idea came to Earth Day founder 
Gaylord Nelson, then a U.S. Senator from 
Wisconsin, after witnessing the ravages 
of the 1969 massive oil spill in Santa 
Barbara, Calif., according to the Earth Day 
Network website. He utilized an emerging 
public consciousness about air and water 
pollution to get environmental protection 
onto the national political agenda. 

“My goal is for the students to learn 
the importance of recycling, the history of 
Earth Day and that Earth Day should be 
practiced every day,” said Culture teacher 
Jade Braswell Osceola, who sponsors 
Student Council and led the Earth Day 
event. 

Students will tend to the tree during 
their Culture classes. 

“This tree will remind people how 
important our planet is,” fifth-grade 
Representative Kamani Smith said. “We 
need to save it and stop littering.” 



Emma Johns 


Students shovel dirt to secure the newly planted tree on the school grounds. 



954-436-9905 
4101 Davie Road Ext. 
Davie, FL 33024 

www.BrowardMotorsports.com 


Yamaha. The 1st Name in MotorsportsT 


YAMAHA 


•Finance offer subject to credit approval, aopltes to purchases ol new Yamaha Motorcycles. ATYs & Scooters made on a Yamaha Installment Financing loan account from 2/15/13 6/30/13 Mm. contract lenath U 
mos. max 36 mos Min. amount financed $5,000 1 aed APR of 3.99%. 5.99%. 6 99% or 17.99% assigned based on credit approval enter* Monthly payments per $1,000 financed based on 36-mo term are $79.5? 
at 3.99% and $33.69 at 17.99% "Customer Cash offer good on select 7017 land prior year! modds between 7/15/13 6/30/13. '"Irade in your Motorcycle. ATV or SxS and get up to an additional $500 towards 
the purchase of an eligible new. unregistered 7009 7013 Motorcycle. ATV or SxS between 2/15/13-6/30/13. This offer may be combined with other current finance and customer cash offers Offers good only in the 
U.S., excluding the state of Hawaii. Dress property for your ride with a helmet, eye protection, long-sleeved shirt, tong pants, gloves and boots. Do not drink and tide II is illegal and dangerous. Yamaha and the 
Motorcycle Safety Foundation encourage you to iide safely and respect the environment For further information regarding the MSF course, please call 1 800-446-9777 ATV models shown are recommended for use 
only by riders 16 years and older YF/450R recommended lor experienced riders only Yamaha recommends that all AIV riders lake an approved training course For safety and training information, see your dealer 
or call the ATV Safety Institute at 1 800-887 - 2837 ATVs can be hazardous to operate for your safety: Always avoid paved surfaces Never ride on public roads. Always wear a helmet, eye protection and protective 
clothing; never carry passengers; never engage in stunt riding, ndmo and alcohol/drugs don’t mix; avoid excessive speed, and be particularly careful on difficult terrain. Professional riders depicted on closed courses 

©7013 Yamaha Motor Corporation. U S A All rights reserved • yamaha-motor.com 7/13 
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FrontRowUSA.com 






Concerts | Theatre 1 Sports 

Local, National, and Worldwide Events 


Need travel arrangements? Call us! 
We take care of all your travel needs 

including: 

Hotels, Airlines, and Cruises 
FrontRowUSA is up front 
and honest, putting you up front! 


EJmsSBHI! 


ONE REPUBLIC 
HEART 

311 WITH CYPRESS HILL 
& G. LOVE & SPECIAL SAUCE 
KEITH URBAN 

MAROON 5 & KELLY CLARKSON 
DEPECHE MODE 
FLEETWOOD MAC 
ONE DIRECTION 
BEYONCE 

DAVE MATTHEWS BAND 
JUSTIN TIMBERLAKE & JAY-Z 
BRUNO MARS 
JOURNEY 
THE KILLERS 
KEITH URBAN 
MARILYN MANSON 






MIAMI HEAT - PLAYOFFS! 
MIAMI MARLINS 
MIAMI DOLPHINS 
MONSTER JAM 



DANIEL TOSH 

CIRQUE DU SOLEIL- QUIDAM 
KATHY GRIFFIN 


ALL CONCERTS, SPORTS AND THEATRE TICKETS AVAILABLE 
m NATIONWIDE AND WORLDWIDE ORDER YOUR TICKETS ONLINE AT 
* WWW.FRONTROWUSA.COM OR BY PHONE 
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(954) 455-1929 OR (800) 446 8499 

WE DELIVER TO YOU - ALL MAJOR CREDIT CARDS ACCEPTED 
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★ Proudly Serving the Seminole & Miccosukee Tribe for over 15 years! * 








+ More CULTURE CAMP photos from page IB 
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Beverly Bidney 

Teachers and students prepare traditional food under the cooking chickee during Culture Camp in Brighton. 




Beverly Bidney Beverly Bidney 

Boys intently carve tomahawks from cypress knees. Aubee Billie gently places an Indian dog into hot oil under the 

cooking chickee. 



Beverly Bidney 

Jason Sampson carves a tomahawk from a cypress knee. 


Beverly Bidney 

Teacher Jimi Lu Huff and Camryn Thomas peel a layer off the 
bark of the swamp cabbage to get to the tender center. 


Beverly Bidney 

Robert Fudge, left, scrapes hair off a hog’s head as Drayton Billie, right, scrapes it off the body to prepare it for butchering. 


If You’re Arrested And Jailed 
You Need Your Family's 
Go-To Guy. 



Attorney Guy Seligman has been representing Seminole families in 
criminal court for more than a quarter of a century. Ask around. 
You'll find he is a respected and loyal friend. In criminal court, he 
knows the process. He knows the system. So if you are ever 
arrested, make sure you call the right Guy. 


t 


GUY SELIGMAN, P.A. 

Attorney at Law 


320 SE 9th Street | Ft Lauderdale 3331 6 | 954-760-7600 
www.GuySeligmanlaw.com 


Seminole Tribe of Florida's Education Department Presents. 

2013 SUMMER 

WORK EXPERIENCE 

June 10th - August 9th, 2013 


The Summer Work Experience is a paid internship opportunity to 
work for the Seminole Tribe of Florida. 

This opportunity provides flexible scheduling and is offered 
to Seminole Tribal Members ages 14 to 24. 

Participants must have a GPA of 2.0 or better. 




k 


Program Includes: 

• Salary of $8 per hour. 
Interactive Workshops on: 

• Professionalism 
• Resume & Interview Tips 
• Positive Social Media Presence 
& Much more... 





Contact your local Education Department for applications. 
Deadline for applications is May 31 st. 

For more information, please contact: 

Marie Dufour-Bonville 

Tribal Professional Development Program Manager 
Education Department 

Office: (954) 989-6840 Ext. 1 0557 Cell: (954) 275-0081 
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JUANES 


in » - * -J ONEREPUBLIC 

\ WITH MAYER HAWTHORNE 

i CHURCHILL 


Ticketmaster.com or charge by phone: 

1 - 800 - 745-3000 

MYHRL.COM SEMINOLE HARD ROC KHOLLYWOOD.COM 


t£NVIN<V 


HOTEL & CASINO, 


HOLLYWOOD. FL 


PLACE TO ROCK 




PETER FRAMPTON 

& ROBERT CRAY BAND 




KATHY 

GRIFFIN 


DWIGHT 

YOAKAM 


PFHRIP 

THE ENTERTAINER 
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Kids shoot hoops for college coaches 
at Recreation’s College Exposure Camp 



BY BEVERLY BIDNEY 
Staff Reporter 

HOLLYWOOD — To get ahead, it s 
not always what you know but who you 
know. For youth who want to play basketball 
in college, finding a way to showcase 
their skills on the court to coaches can be 
a challenge. But Seminole youth got the 
advantage by participating in the Basketball 
College Exposure Camp at the Hollywood 
Gym April 20 and 27. 

The student athletes played real games 
which were videotaped. The tapes will be 
distributed to National Collegiate Athletic 
Association coaches at junior colleges, 
Division II and Division III colleges and 
universities. 

“This is the first time the Tribe has done 
this,” said Richard Blankenship, director of 
Recreation. “People spend a lot of money 
getting this information to the colleges; this 
is how kids get seen. It’s very uncommon 
for kids to be signed by a college without 
this process.” 

Toccara Williams, of the Sweet 
Rebound basketball program, ran the camps 
for boys and girls. A former college player 
for Texas A&M University, she will send 
the tapes to a large network of coaches 
around the country. 

“The goal is to get them out to as many 
coaches as possible so they can see what the 
kids can add to their programs,” Williams 
said. “The unique thing is these athletes’ 
educations are paid for, which is a good 
selling point because schools have limited 
scholarship money to spend. It’s like gold 
to the coaches who won’t have to use those 
funds.” 

Shoni and Jude Schimmel, sisters and 
basketball stars who played for Louisville 
in the NCAA Championship series this year, 
brought a lot of attention to “rez ball” and 
Native American players. 

“They are on the radar now,” Williams 
said. “Rez ball is a different type of game 
and most people don’t know about all the 
tournaments on the reservations. A lot of 
coaches are doing more research on Native 
American players, and I think this will be 
very good for them.” 

Coaches like to see how athletes play 
throughout a game, so Williams will send 
unedited video footage. Six girls and nine 
boys played in the two exposure camps, and 
Sweet Rebound brought pickup players to 
increase numbers and competition. 

“It motivates me to keep doing it and 
pushing myself to practice more so I’ll be 
prepared,” said Darlah Cypress, 15, a 10th- 
grader at Ahfachkee. “I want to play in 
college.” 

“I’m looking for a college career and 


hope to get one,” added Shae Pierce, 14, a 
ninth-grader at Okeechobee High School. 

The students realize the difficulties of 
getting in front of college-level coaches and 
appreciated the exposure. 

Robyn Swaby, assistant coach at 
Johnson & Wales University in Miami, said 
she was impressed with the girls’ game. 

“I’m looking for a lot of hustle and 


understanding of the fundamentals,” she 
said. “We are guard heavy, so we are looking 
for post players and centers. These players 
are young, but I was impressed.” 

The students understood the importance 
of the event, but Williams made sure they 
understood the perspective of sports. 

“You have to be a student athlete, not 
an athlete who is a student,” Williams said. 


“Homework is important; a champion is 
made when no one’s looking. It looks easy 
on the court, but no one knows what goes on 
behind closed doors when you are working 
late into the night to do schoolwork.” 

Still, the kids were glad to have coaches 
see them play the game they love. 

“It’s the perfect opportunity to get 
recognized and looked at by coaches,” 


said Aaron Alvarado, 17, an llth-grader 
at Immokalee High School who wants to 
go to FSU. “I want to get my education, 
but I always wanted to play basketball in 
college.” 


+ See more BASKETBALL photos on page 5C 


Junior rodeos turn out 
local competitors 

Youth qualify for Indian National Finals Rodeo 


BY EILEEN SOLER 
Staff Reporter 

BIG CYPRESS — Only one more 
Tribalwide kids’ rodeo competition stands 
between Seminole youth and a chance at 
national rodeo recognition. 

At 7 p.m. May 31, the Junior Cypress 
Rodeo Arena will thunder with cheers 
for junior bull riders, cattle breakaway 
competitors and barrel racers from Big 
Cypress, Brighton, Hollywood and 
Immokalee who will vie for a spot at the 
38th annual Indian National Finals Rodeo 
(INFR). 


The boys, all teenagers, are already 
card-carrying members of the INFR. More 
than 20 girls will also compete for eligibility 
in the national championship finals set for 
Nov. 5-9 in Las Vegas. 

“As far as the ‘for sure’ INFR kids 
making it, we just won’t know until the 
last rodeo on May 31,” said Jo “Boogie” 
Jumper, secretary for the regional Eastern 
Indian Rodeo Association (EIRA) of 
Seminole Tribe members. 

The two highest point winners in the 
19-year-old EIRA’s junior bull riding and 
junior breakaway competition may also 
get to tour rodeos nationwide with the 


EIRA adult competitors. EIRA members, 
including Youth Events director Moses 
Jumper Jr. and president Alfonso Tigertail, 
are mentors for youth competitors. Some of 
the kids have been riding since age 4. 

Jumper said the May 31 event on the 
Big Cypress Reservation will also feature 
more than 50 youth, from ages 4 to 17, who 
will show their steel in mutton busting, 
pony riding, calf roping, chute dogging and 
steer undecorating. 

“These are the kids who competed all 
year and now it comes down to the end, like 
any sports playoff like in football, baseball 
or basketball,” Jumper said. “This is the 
rodeo playoffs.” 

Thirteen saddle prizes will be awarded 
to the top point earners in each category. 
Runners-up will receive belt buckles. 

So far, competitors bucking for a 
chance at the INFR championship are: 
Jaylen Baker, Cisco Rodriguez, Dyami 
Nelson and Danny Rodriguez for INFR 
junior bull riding and Dyami Nelson, Jaylen 
Baker and Jacob Parks for INFR junior 
breakaway competition. Barrel racers 
include top contenders Diamond Osceola, 
Madisyn Osceola, Budah Jumper, Jaycee 
Jumper, Aiyana Tommie and Kalgary Johns. 

“This is a great opportunity for 
everyone to come out and watch our future 
rodeo stars,” Jumper said. “Some kids will 
go for the year-end points and win saddles 
and other awards. Some kids are pretty 
close to being year-end winners. It’s all the 
excitement of the rodeo.” 

An additional, non-sanctioned and 
not-for-points series of rodeo events 
hosted by the EIRA for kids will run every 
last Saturday of each month through the 
summer. Call the rodeo office for more 
information at 863-983-8923. 

+ See more RODEO photos on page 3C 



Eileen Soler 

SirMarcus Osceola shows he has what it takes for wild pony riding on April 26 during the Eastern 
Indian Rodeo Association’s non-sanctioned kids’ rodeo at the Junior Cypress Rodeo Arena. 


‘Comanche Boy’ inspires 
youth to follow dreams 


BY BEVERLY BIDNEY 
Staff Reporter 

BIG CYPRESS — Kids poured 
into the Herman L. Osceola Gymnasium 
on May 15 to meet one of today’s most 
exciting Native American professional 
boxers, George “Comanche Boy” 
Tahdooahnippah. 

A middleweight with a 31-1-1 re- 
cord, Tahdooah- 
nippah has been 
a pro boxer for 10 
years. Since he 
began boxing, he 
has been featured 
on ESPN2’s Fri- 
day Night Fights , 
won the World 
Boxing Coun- 
cil Continental 
America’s mid- 
dleweight title 
and won fights 
with 23 knock- 
outs. After each 
win, Tahdooah- 
nippah celebrates 
with his own Co- 
manche victory 
dance. 

“Sports al- 
ways kept me 
grounded,” said 
Tahdooahnippah, 
a member of the 
Comanche Tribe. 

“I had so many 
challenges and 
obstacles in my way, but my dad stayed 
on me to get my education and be the 
best in the class.” 

Tahdooahnippah wasn’t always 
sure what he wanted to do, so he began 
as a wrestler in school. It eventually led 


him to a full scholarship at Delaware 
State University. He also competed in 
amateur kickboxing and dominated 
the light heavyweight division in the 
Oklahoma Original Toughman Contest. 
After that, he found his calling in the 
boxing ring, where he was a natural. He 
won his first professional fight with a 
technical knockout in the first round. He 
remained undefeated until recently, but 
he is still a highly 
ranked contender. 

Tahdooahnip- 
pah said the hard- 
est part of being a 
boxer is the train- 
ing. 

“The support 
from Indian people 
is tremendous,” he 
said. “Even though 
I’m Comanche, I 
represent Semi- 
noles. All the In- 
dian people are 
always behind me, 
and I represent 
them, too. Em just 
a young, hungry 
Native American 
fighter trying to 
make a name and 
some noise for the 
Native American 
people.” 

Tahdooahnip- 
pah lives in Law- 
ton, Okla. with 
his wife and four 
children. He strongly believes people 
should always strive to achieve their 
dreams. 

“I have always chased my dream; 
Em still doing that now,” he said. “Em 
trying to get a world title.” 



Photo courtesy of George Tahdooahnippah 

Native American boxer George ‘Comanche 
Boy’ Tahdooahnippah recently spoke to 
Tribal youth about the importance of chasing 
their dreams. 
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Big Cypress puts spotlight on Ahfachkee athletes 



Beverly Bidney 

Devan Bowers and Dasani Cypress win Warrior and Lady Warrior of the Year. 


BY BEVERLY BIDNEY 
Staff Reporter 

BIG CYPRESS — With the end of 
the school year comes the end of the sports 
season. Ahfachkee School celebrated the 
Warrior and Lady Warrior student athletes 
with a sports banquet on May 16, complete 
with awards and accolades. 

Awards and certificates were piled 
high on a table near the stage and flower 
arrangements decorated the dining tables at 
the Herman L. Osceola Gymnasium, which 
looked more like a banquet hall than a gym. 
Each team member received a certificate 
of participation, top athletes received 
recognition for their efforts with letter 
jackets and nine scholar athletes received 
recognition for their achievements in the 
classroom as well as in the sports arena. 

Devan Bowers and Dasani Cypress 
were awarded Warrior and Lady Warrior of 
the Year. 

Keynote speaker J. Webb Horton, 
assistant director of Community Outreach 
at Florida Gulf Coast University, 
congratulated students for their hard work 
and parents for the sacrifices they made for 
their children. Although Ahfachkee didn’t 
have the winning records in their sports, 
Horton acknowledged the importance of 
showing up. 


“The record doesn’t matter - competing 
does,” he said. “Don’t worry about wins and 
losses; the main thing is how you compete.” 

Awards were presented in volleyball, 
golf, basketball and softball. Coaches 
talked about the athletes and remarked on 
the progress of their teams over the course 
of the season. 

“It was a beginning year and one of 
learning,” said volleyball coach Bernadette 
Schyvinch. “The team grew stronger, and 
by the end of the season, they were working 
together. I congratulate them for their effort, 
persistence and never giving up.” 

Golf instructor Amos Mazzant was 
impressed by the success of the team and 
had good things to say about each player. 
Two of the players, Dasani Cypress and 
Quenton Cypress will compete in the Jim 
Thorpe games in Oklahoma next month. 

“The team had only one returning 
player; the other five had never played 
before,” he said. “Golf is a gentleman’s 
game; it builds character. The team 
improved dramatically over the season. 
They took 30 points off their score. I’ve 
never seen so much talent.” 

Girls’ basketball coach Kristin Stoots 
enthusiastically praised the team. 

“I saw these girls come together as a 
family,” she said. “I’m very proud of this 
team and look forward to more successful 


years to come.” 

The boys’ coach was equally effusive 
with his praise. 

“This was a learning year for us and 
we had tough games,” said coach Cicero 
Osceola. “But the team didn’t give up and 
they played hard. It didn’t matter what the 
score was, they battled hard. It was a great 
season because we were out there playing 
hard.” 

It was softball coach Danny Tommie’s 
first time coaching girls and it surprised him 
a bit. 

“When you coach a bunch of young 
ladies, you learn something every day,” he 
said. “They are good at what they do. It was 
a tough season, but they pulled it together. 
In spite of the adversity, they did a good 
job, stuck with it and with each game they 
got better and better. The dedication and 
responsibility you have here will stay with 
you for life.” 

Warrior of the Year Devan Bowers, 15, 
has played sports his entire life. Basketball 
is his favorite, but he also enjoys football. 

“I was surprised to get the Warrior of 
the Year,” he said. “I’m kind of glad I got it; 
I made my parents proud.” 

Lady Warrior of the Year Dasani 
Cypress, 13, was also proud of her 
accomplishment. 

“I feel all my hard work paid off,” she 


said. “I never thought that what my dad said 
- if you keep working on it, it will pay off- 
was true, but it was. I was surprised once I 


listened to my parents; it worked in the long 
run. I’m glad I listened.” 




Beverly Bidney Beverly Bidney 

Members of the boys’ basketball team with coach Cicero Osceola celebrate their season during the Members of the girls’ softball team pose with coach Danny Tommie and show off their awards. 

Ahfachkee sports banquet held at the Herman L. Osceola Gymnasium on May 16. 


T-ballers slide into season’s end in Big Cypress 



Eileen Soler 

The Braves, led by coach AJ Buster, win the final game of the T-ball season. 
From left, Hayzen Balentine, Jacob Long, Lazzlow Billie and Ezekiel Billie pose 
with their trophies. 



Eileen Soler 



Eileen Soler 

Eric Green Jr. swings for a hit during the last game of the T-ball season at the 
Big Cypress Reservation. 



Eileen Soler 



Eileen Soler 

Members of the Marlins T-Ball team continue the fun after the last game of the 
season. From left, Eric Green Jr., Ina Robbins, coach Jarrid Smith, Halley Balentine 
and Blaze Cypress show off their trophies. 



Eileen Soler 


Jacob Long touches home plate while his teammate finds the clay around the 
plate interesting. 


Marlins coach Jarrid Smith keeps an eye on the batter while first baseman 
Lazzlow Billie readies to play ball and Ina Robbins braces to run. 


Jacob Long waits for his turn to bat while Recreation coordinator Kelvin Robinson 
prepares the tee. 
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Kids get into the swim of things at Hollywood pool 



Beverly Bidney 

Mackenzie Holt puts her head underwater to blow bubbles as lifeguard and swim instructor Hector 
Casallas assists her during swimming lessons in the Hollywood pool. 


BY BEVERLY BIDNEY 
Staff Reporter 

HOLLYWOOD — With the large 
number of pools, lakes and canals in Florida, 
learning to swim is critical. The Hollywood 
Recreation Department offers American 
Red Cross swimming lessons through the 
end of the summer to keep children safe 
while in and around the water. 

Designed for kids ages 6 months to 
5 years, the program teaches children 
swimming basics and acclimates them 
to the water through activities including 
blowing bubbles and playing with water 
toys. Parents join their little ones in the pool 
for Mommy and Me classes, where they 
help teach floating, kicking and swimming 
back to the side of the pool. 

Not all children take to the water easily, 
so the patience and calm demeanor of a 
swim teacher is important to the success of 
the program. Lifeguard Hector Casallas has 
ample patience as he teaches children in the 
water. 

Swim classes are held Monday, 
Wednesday and Friday from 10 to 11 a.m. 
Classes are limited to five participants, so 
call the Recreation Department at 954-989- 
9457 ext. 10809 to reserve a spot. 



Beverly Bidney 

Hector Casallas helps Mackenzie Holt get the feel of kicking her legs in the water. 
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+ More RODEO 


photos from page 1C 


Eileen Soler 

Half-pint cowboy Jace Johns competes in mutton busting at the Junior 
Cypress Rodeo Arena. 
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Eileen Soler 


Eileen Soler 

Dyami Nelson earns fast points just out of the pen in the steer undecorating 
challenge. 


Eileen Soler 


Eileen Soler 

Ahnie Jumper keeps her eyes fixed and her rope taut in the junior breakaway roping contest. 


Eileen Soler 

Longtime EIRA competitor Naha Jumper, of Brighton, offers 
a supportive hand to junior rodeo cowhand Chubby Osceola 
on April 26. 






Eileen Soler 

Cisco Rodriguez hangs on for INFR time in the junior bull 
riding competition. 


Kalgary Johns rides fast, tight and happy in the barrel races. 


Eileen soler Riding on top of a sheep during a junior rodeo mutton busting competition is a hard thing to 
Competitors take a break during the rodeo. d0) but fun “ es P ecial| Y without using hands. 




REE SPINAL EXa 

& CONSULTATION 
TO ALL TRIBAL CITIZENS 
AND EMPLOYEES 

. ($150 Value) , 


Dr. Brian C. Rush 

Chiropractic Physician 
Successfully Treating... 

• Neck Pain 

• Lower Back Pain 

• Headaches , 

• Leg fit Arm Pain % 

• Joint Pain 

• Muscle Pain 

• Auto Accident Pain 

We accept your insurance plan, PPO's, 
FOS, Medicare, Auto Insurance. 




Dr. Rush Can Help You! 

Dr. Brian C. Rush 
Chiropractic Physician 
10830 Pines Blvd. • Pembroke Pines 
(954) 432-5006 

(Located next to Bally Gym in the Bahama Breeze plazaj 


SSM 

SAFEWAY SECURITY G MONITORING 


Richard Ortiz-Security Specialist 

954 - 482-4434 

www.SafewaySM.com 


TW PATIENT AND ANY OTHER PERSON RESPONSIBLE fOR PAYMENT HAS A RKJMT TO REFUSE TO RAY. CANCEL PAYMENT, OH BE REIMBURSED FOR PAYMENT FQH ANY OTHEH SERVICE, EXAMINATION, 

OH TREATMENT THAT IS PERFORMED AS A RESULT OF AND WITHIN 72 HOURS OF RESPONDING TO THE ADVERTISEMENT FOR THE FREE, DISCOUNTED FEE- OR REDUCED FEE SERVICE, EXAMINATION. OR TREATMENT 


Safeway Keeps You Safe At Affordable Rates! 

Tribal members will get a free installation of the 
General Electric Simon XTi package-normally $200! 


• Free touch screen system 

• Wireless system 

• Energy efficient 

• Fif e Alert 

• Speak live to an emergency 
specialist through the main keypad 

• Starting at $24.99 

• Lifetime warranty on parts 
and labor 


‘Optional Upgrade £ 


Sensors 


Perianal GnCratncv 


Keychain Touch pdd 


Dw & Wind** 
Pretectidn 


Sensors 


'Smalt* & H**i 
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Announcements 


WILLIE FRANK LmRARY 

LIBRARY TEEN BOOK CLUB 

The Willie Frank Library will be hosting a weekly 
Teen Book Club meeting every Tuesday & Thursday 

beginning Tuesday, June 11 
Time: 3:30 to 5 p.m. 

All Tribal member teens are welcome to attend. 

The first series will be “Ouran High School Host Club.” 
After reading and discussing the books, 
posters can be created in the book’s theme. 

All art supplies will be provided . 

TEENS, please sign up for this new book club. 


PIZZA WILL BE SERVED ON THURSDAYS 



SIGN UP AT THE LIBRARY!! 


Pick up your steers for Seminole 4-H 


The Seminole Indian 4-H requests that all 4-H members pick 
up their steers for the 2014 Seminole Indian 4-H Livestock Show 
and Sale. 

Brighton shipping dates will be July 8-14, and Big Cypress 
shipping dates will be July 15-19. 

Please see the leader on your respective reservation if you are 
looking to show a steer next year. 

For more information, email Yolanda Gore at YolandaGore@ 
semtribe.com. 



Isabella Motlow excels in art 



Isabella Motlow is 8 years old and is in the second grade at the University School in Davie. She enjoys 
designing robots, swimming, playing games on her iPad and painting. She painted the image above as part 
of a school project called Second Grade Still Life. She lives on the Hollywood Reservation and her proud 
parents are David and Rhonda Motlow, and her sisters are Ashley, Dominique and Kenzie. Her very proud 
grandparents are Bob and Agnes Motlow, and numerous cousins of the Bear Clan are proud of her, too. 

- Submitted by Agnes Motlow 


Tribune Announcement Submission Form 

Attention Seminole Tribal members; If you would like to submit an announcement (birthday, 
new baby, marriage, etc.) or story idea to The Seminole Tribune , please fill out the information 
provided below. Please print clearly. 

MESSAGE; 


SUBMITTED BY: 

DATE: 

PHONE: 

EMAIL: 

ADDRESS: 

MOTHER: 

FATHER: 

CHILDREN: 

GRANDPARENTS: 

CLAN: (OPTIONAL) 

The Seminole Tribune contact information: 

Phone: 954-985-5701 x 10725 from 8 a.m. - 5 p.m. 

Address: 3560 N. State Road 7, Hollywood, EL 33021 

Fax; 954-965-2937 

E-mail: BrettDalv@semtribe.com 

Please include your mailing address if photos are to be returned. 


In loving memory of Devin Mindy Cypress-Kimble 

Five years ago we buried you on April 21, 2008; I still can’t believe the fact that you’re gone and 
five years have passed. I’m still waiting for the day we cross paths. I cannot put into words just how 
much I miss you. I miss your smile and your comforting laughter and especially your humble ways, 
your motivating words. You have always helped me no matter what the circumstances were. They 
say time heals all wounds, but I sure haven’t healed yet. You were truly an angel on Earth, one in a 
million. I know you could never be duplicated, but I will try to live in a more humble way in your 
honor. Thank you for showing me true loyalty and how a real family is supposed to be. I’m forever 
grateful to have had you in my life and will cherish the memories we shared. You’re never forgotten 
- always in my heart and forever imprinted on my soul. I love you and always will. 

Love always, 

Your cousin/sister 
Carolee Jeanette Watkins 
(FOOSHE 4 LIFE) 





obee Substance 
sc Coalition 
resents 




' $500 

CASH PR |ze 


Sat. June 29«» 7PM 
At The tf 
Okeechobee “* 


Auditions June 1st 
Call 863.623,7336 
For More Info 



OUT 


\ MYRNA LOY 


Get Out of Jail 

Fast ! 

Call Myma Loy 
(954) 583-9119. 
Tribal dividends, 
MasterCard and 
Visa accepted. 

24 hours • 
Speedy Release 
• Professional 
Service. 

1128 NW 
3 1st Ave., Ft. 
Lauderdale, FL 
33311 
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Photo courtesy of Michele Thomas 

The Pemayetv Emahakv Charter School baseball team visits Florida Gulf Coast University. 


PECS travels to FGCU 


BY BEVERLY BIDNEY 
Staff Reporter 

FORT MYERS — Pemayetv Emahakv 
Charter School’s softball and baseball 
teams visited Florida Gulf Coast University 
to watch college-level games played. 

The girls’ softball team traveled to the 
school April 13 and the boys’ baseball team 
went April 10, where they met coaches, 


players and saw the intensity of college 
athletics. The sixth- through eighth- grade 
students asked a lot of questions while they 
were on the trip and most brought parents 
with them. 

“We are all about showing the students 
life beyond the charter school,” said Darryl 
Allen, athletic director. “The more they see 
colleges, the more real it becomes as an 
option.” 



Photo courtesy of Michele Thomas 

The Pemayetv Emahakv Charter School softball team visits Florida Gulf Coast University. 



+ More BASKETBALL 


photos from page 1C 


Beverly Bidney 

Joshua Madrigal, of Brighton, dribbles through defenders on his way to the basket. 


Youth compete in Hershey Track Meet 


BY BEVERLY BIDNEY 
Staff Reporter 

OKEECHOBEE — Pemayetv Emahakv 
Charter School student athletes competed 
at the annual Hershey Track Meet at 
Okeechobee High School on May 10. 
The meet included numerous schools 
from the area and determined who 
would qualify to compete in the State 
competition June 22 in Miramar. 

The following students will compete: 
Ramone Baker: 100 M 
Sunni Bearden: 100 M 
Alicia Fudge: 100 M and Broad Jump 
Justin Gopher: 50 M and 400 M 
Caylie Huff: Broad Jump 
Danyelle Boromei: 200 M 
Jason Sampson: 100 M, 200 M, Broad Jump 
Mallorie Thomas: 400 M 
Caroline Sweat: Softball Throw 
Alyke Baker: Softball Throw 
Julia Smith: 400 M 
Elle Thomas: Softball Throw 
LaShae King: 400 M 
Cyrus Smedley: Softball Throw 



Beverly Bidney 


Lucas Osceola is as quick as the wind during the Hershey Track Meet at Okeechobee High School May 10. 



Beverly Bidney 

Justin Gopher, right, glances at his competition before leaving them in the dust in the final 50 
meter race. Teammate Ramone Baker, left, pushes forward. 


Beverly Bidney 

Silas Madrigal leaps for distance in the standing 
long jump. 




Beverly Bidney 

Brandtley Osceola, of Hollywood, goes for a 
layup at the boys’ College Exposure Camp. 


Beverly Bidney 

Broden Osceola Hagen blocks David Ethan Billie, 
of Immokalee. 



Beverly Bidney 


Community gathers for annual 
Hope Tommie Wilcox Tournament 



Andrea Holata 

Family members of Hope Tommie Wilcox come together as part 
of the annual memorial bowling tournament in her honor held at 
Superplay USA bowling alley on May 11 in Port St. Lucie. The 13th 
annual event featured regular, 3-6-9 and no-tap play for cash 
prizes, celebrating the life the semiprofessional bowler. 
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Andrea Holata Andrea Holata 

From left, Jo Jo Osceola, Leon Wilcox Jr. and Josh Sneed pose for Dwayne Billie bowls for a strike in regular tournament play, 
a friendly photo after the tournament. 


Shae Pierce, of Brighton, shoots for two during the girls’ College Exposure Camp. 
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BUN 
ECHO-HAWK 

Pawnee/Yakama Native 
Artist & Graphic Designer 
Featured Designer at Nike 


SEMINOLE MEDIA PRODUCTIONS WORKSHOP 


JULY 22-27 


TNI SEMINOLE CMNNEL WANTS 
YOUR REST HARLEM SHAKE VIDEO! 


>TT'M1 « UMiflUJ 

(3UD 03 KlWi'iilllTi) m 
Q iTHMl i?iTi|JT:TTn 


ST VIDEO WILL 


REPRESENT YOUR CLAN 


CONTEST OPENS APRIL 15 
ALL ENTRIES MUST RE 
SURMITTED RY JUNE 15 
WUEU MUST RE 
30 SEC. to 1 MIN. LONG 


BE ORIGINAL AND HAVE FUN! 


VIDEOS MAY BE SUBMITTED C 
BY EMAIL OR SENT ON 
A FLASH DRIVE 


‘HI 


HAVE YOU SEEN SCTV? 


We would like to see YOU. 




STAND OUT. 


VIDEO SERVICES 


SEMINOLE MEDIA PRODUCTIONS.COM 


YOU DON’T HAVE DIRECTV ? WHY NOT?! 

The Seminole Tribe provides the DIRECTV Choice Xtra package with 205 channels 
and the exclusive SEMINOLE CHANNEL at no charge to Tribal Members in Florida. 


Just call 


SMI: 

SEMINOLE MEDIA PRODUCTIONS 


for the Seminole DIRECTV Department at: 


3 ( 954 ) 985-5703 

DIRECTV 8 


|H @SMPWorkshop 
f www.facebook.com/SMPWorkshop 


>- %■ 


MEET AND BE INSPIRED 
BY A NATIVE CELEBRITY 


„ Interested in a media field as a future 
career? At SMPW 2013, develop your 
Tt r talents and learn new skills in a fun, 
V creative, and hands-on learning 
■ environment. Discover the creative 

process from start to finish in Graphic Design, 
Journalism, Technical Production, or Broadcasting. 


www.SeminoleMediaProductions.com/SMPW 


YOUTH 14-18 


Watch the Seminole Channel 
only on Directv (9545) 


FOR MORE INFO OR ASSISTANCE WITH 
MAKING YOUB VIBEO CALL: 
054.005.5701 ext. 10772 


SMP 

SEMINOLE MEDIA PRODUCTIONS 

WWW.SfMINOLEMEOIAPRODUaiONS.COM 


TUESDAY 8:00 - 9:00PM 
THURSDAY 5:00 - 6:00PM 

Can’t watch at these times? 

Set your DVR to channel 9545 to catch them anytime! 
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Tribe swears in Council and Board Representatives 


BY BEVERLY BIDNEY 
Staff Reporter 

HOLLYWOOD — Democracy was 
on display June 3 as representatives of 
the Council and Board of Directors were 
inaugurated in Hollywood, assuring a 
smooth transition of leadership within 
the Seminole Tribe of Florida. Hundreds 
of Tribal members and guests witnessed 
the event as newly elected and re-elected 
officials swore their oaths of office. 

“This election is a significant historical 
moment for us,” Chairman James E. Billie 
said. “I haven’t seen a more professional 
group of men running the business of the 
Board in my life. On the Council we have 
men who have proven themselves to make 
this behemoth of a business stay alive every 
day. The entire organization of the Tribe 
is made up of probably the best business 
people in our history. ” 

Chairman Billie looks forward to 
continued prosperity during the next two 
years. 

The 2013 election marked another 
significant milestone; the Tribe used 
electronic voting machines to cast and 
count ballots on every reservation for 
the first time. The machines, provided 
by Automated Election Systems in New 
Mexico, made the process of voting more 
efficient and allowed election officials to 
make the results public 30 minutes after 
polls closed. In past elections, ballots were 
counted by hand, which usually took all 
night. 

“It’s been a long time coming,” said 
Priscilla Sayen, Secretary of Tribal Council 
and Corporate Board of Directors. “Council 
amended the election ordinance to include 
the machines.” 

To ensure Tribal members felt 
comfortable with the new technology, 
a mock election was held May 8 at 
Headquarters. 

With a successful test of the machines, 
they were prepared for the general election 
May 13. 

“Everything went very smoothly; there 
were no glitches,” Sayen said. “It sped up 
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Beverly Bidney 

Elected officials pose under the Council Oak: From left, Trail Council Liaison Norman Huggins, Immokalee Council Liaison Raymond Garza, Hollywood Councilman Chris Osceola, Big Cypress Councilman 
Mondo Tiger, Brighton Councilman Andrew J. Bowers Jr., Chairman James E. Billie, President Tony Sanchez Jr., Hollywood Board Rep. M. Steve Osceola, Brighton Board Rep. Larry Howard, Immokalee 
Board Liaison Dorothy Scheffler and Big Cypress Board Rep. Joe Frank. 


the process like night and day. We’re very 
happy with the results and will continue 
using them in the future.” 

The newest face on the Board is 
entrepreneur M. Steve Osceola, the 
Hollywood Board Representative. 

“I’m ready to go and have hit the 
ground running,” said Rep. Osceola, owner 
of Redman Builders. “There is a lot of 


potential to expand our business and start 
new ones.” 

Newly elected Councilman Chris 
Osceola, of Hollywood, previously served 
on the Board. 

“I’m looking forward to making new 
working relationships with these guys,” 
Councilman Osceola said. “I’m just excited 
and ready to get started.” 


Council and Board Representatives 
spoke to the assembled crowd. 

“For the past two years, this Council 
has gone in the right direction,” Brighton 
Councilman Andrew J. Bowers Jr. said. 
“We don’t want to go backwards. I hope we 
remain on track and stay there. As our Tribe 
goes, we all go.” 

The day was filled with looking forward 


while glancing back. 

“This is an opportunity to get a lot of 
projects done,” Big Cypress Board Rep. Joe 
Frank said. “We initiated a lot in the last two 
years and now we hope to get them to the 
finish line.” 


♦ See more INAUGURATION photos on page 5A 


Athletes aspire to greatness 
at Jim Thorpe Games 


‘Black Seminole’ descendants 
survive in Andros Island 

Chairman tours town established in 1821 


BY BEVERLY BIDNEY 
Staff Reporter 

OKLAHOMA CITY — Jim Thorpe 
was many things: a gold-medal Olympic 
athlete; professional basketball, baseball 
and football player; a boxer and a golfer; 
“Athlete of the Century,” according to 
ABC’s Wide World of Sports', and “the 
greatest athlete in the world,” according 
to Sweden’s King Gustav V, who made 
the declaration at the 1912 Olympics in 
Stockholm. To the 1,400 athletes who 
competed in the second consecutive Jim 
Thorpe Games, he was an inspiration. 

Members of nearly 70 Tribes 
nationwide competed in the games, 
held in Oklahoma City from June 9-15. 
The Seminole Tribe sent 100 athletes to 
compete in basketball, softball, golf, track 
and field and wrestling. 

“Jim Thorpe raised the bar so high we 


have something to aspire to,” said Gary 
“Litefoot” Davis, emcee of the opening 
ceremony. “Make sure what you do is to 
aspire to be better than you were yesterday. 
Jim Thorpe embodies the possibilities 
out there for Native American athletes; 
it’s possible to achieve that same kind of 
success.” 

Annetta Abbott and Kim Snell came up 
with the idea for the games to celebrate the 
100th anniversary of the Sweden Olympic 
Games, where Thorpe won the decathlon 
and pentathlon in 1912. To this day, he is 
the only man to win both events. 

“Thorpe did it all in shoes that didn’t 
fit,” said Abbott, executive director of the 
Jim Thorpe Games. “His shoes were stolen 
at the Olympics, so he got one from the 
garbage can and one was given to him 
by another athlete. During pre- workouts 
before the Olympics, he ran with a group 
he would compete against. They saw what 


they were up against.” 

The mission of the games is to provide 
a sports competition so athletes can meet 
and compete with peers from other Tribes. 
Athletes participating in the games ranged 
in age from 4 years old in martial arts to 78 
years old in golf. Most ranged between the 
ages of 12 and 1 8; the games were designed 
primarily for youth. 

“We want to foster a healthy lifestyle 
and build kids’ self-esteem,” Abbott said. 

Thorpe’s son, Bill Thorpe, grew up 
participating in sports and loves athletics 
still. The active 8 5 -year-old spent the week 
watching the competition and reveling in 
his father’s legacy. 

“It’s wonderful to come watch these 
young Native American kids; they are 
enjoying themselves and that’s what the 
games are about,” said Thorpe, of the Sac 
and Fox Tribe. 


BY PETER B. GALLAGHER 
Special Projects Reporter 

ANDROS ISLAND, Bahamas — 

They came to Andros the first time in 
1821, secretly seeking sanctuary and 
independence on this fabled island, a 
strategically located asylum for pirates, 
bootleggers and assorted outlaws. Andros 
Island, largest in the Bahamas chain, is 
still a rugged archipelago covered with 
limestone hardscrabble, skinny pines, 
palmetto bushes, blue-hole caves and giant 
land crabs, a three-day dugout canoe ride 
from South Florida across the Gulf Stream 
and the third largest barrier reef in the world. 

History calls them Black Seminoles, 
mostly runaway 
Africans fleeing 
the various slavery 
scenarios, politics, 
broken promises 
and wars of the 
Spanish, British, 

United States 
and southeastern 
American Indians. 

Though they were 
considered slaves 
by the Seminole 
Indians, history 
records they were 
treated with a 
higher respect 
and independence 
far beyond the 
traditional concept 
of slavery. While 
some went to 
Texas, Mexico or 
Oklahoma - willingly or forced - others 
chose to brave the sea in canoes either 
south to Cuba or to Andros, where they 
established an isolated community named 
Red Bays on the island’s northwest shore. 
The Cuban Seminoles eventually joined 
them. 

Almost immediately, local Bahamian 
folklorists, fascinated by the lengthy 
isolation, unusual cultural practices and 


general atmosphere of mystery presented by 
the Black Seminoles, exaggerated them as 
“wild Indians.” Though several professional 
anthropologists and adventurers came into 
contact with the Black Seminoles of Red 
Bays - and established their connection 
to the U.S. Seminoles - they remained 
relatively unknown to the world until the 
mid- 1930s when ethnomusicologist Alan 
Lomax wrote about the “Seminole Negroes” 
and recorded a song sung by a Mr. Bowlegs, 
a resident of Andros Island. 

Today, nearly 200 years after the 
first Seminoles landed on these shores, 
anthropologists agree that the majority of 
residents in the present-day settlement of 
Red Bays on Andros Island are descended 
from those 

original exiles 
from Florida. 
Descendants of 
Seminole Indians 
living in other parts 
of the country and 
world have always 
been of interest to 
Chairman James 
E. Billie. Most 
Seminoles who 
fled Florida during 
the wars of the 
1800s crossed 
the Atlantic, 
Caribbean and 
Gulf of Mexico 
in dugout canoes 
to establish 

communities that 
still exist in Texas, 
Mexico and the 
Commonwealth of the Bahamas. 

It is about the same distance from 
Homestead to Andros as it is from Key West 
to Cuba. 

The Chairman was invited to attend 
the annual All Andros Crab Fest by Peter 
Douglas, a former Chief Councilor and 
Mayor of the Central Andros District and 
the current sustainable tourism manager. 

♦ See ANDROS ISLAND on page 12A 


+ See JIM THORPE on page 5C 



Beverly Bidney 

Youth take off at the start of the 800-meter race during the Jim Thorpe Games in Oklahoma City. Seminoles Arek Jumper, third from left, and Rhett 
Tiger, fifth from left, competed in the track event. 



Peter B. Gallagher 

During a trip to Andros Island June 15 to visit 
Seminole descendants, Chairman James E. Billie 
shakes hands with the Rev. Bertram A. Newton. 
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Editorial 


Life in Red Bays: 

land crabs and baskets 


Focus, commitment 
and education 


• James E. Billie 

I would like to say, “Thank you,” 
to Peter Douglas, the tourism 
manager for Andros Island, 
for inviting me and my family and 
staff members Danny Tommie, Paul 
Backhouse and Pete Gallagher to the 
Crab Festival in Andros Town, recently. 

Now, I’ve seen land crabs here in 
Florida. At certain times of the year 
they come out in abundance, thousands 
of them, crossing the roads, yards 
and parking lots in the Dania, Fort 
Lauderdale and Hollywood areas. They 
were just land crabs so for some odd 
reason I thought they were inedible. 
In fact, they are a nuisance; so many 
crossing the roads, they might even 
pop your tire. And if you were walking 
around Dania, you would find ‘em near 
trash cans and around houses. 

But I never thought they were 
edible until I visited the Andros Island 
Crab Festival. 

When we arrived, the first thing I 
ordered at the Crab Festival was crab 
soup. It was delicious. So beware of 
land crabs in Florida. If I see one, it will 
be in my pot. 

Besides the crabs, there was 
music, people dancing, a lot of festive 
activities. The temperature was hot, 
hot, hot and the humidity seemed like 
it was 100 percent. Which made it even 
hotter. 

From there we traveled north, about 
an hour drive to the old town of Red 
Bays on the northwest coast. There, we 
visited with the Rev. Bertram Newton 
and his wife. When we walked in, his 
wife was sitting in the living room 
making authentic baskets out of palm 
leaves. She was not using any store- 
bought threads of color. Her basket was 
all made from palm leaves, the bud of 
the palm. I found out no man-made 
materials went into the baskets made 
by the artists of Red Bays. If this isn’t 
authentic, I don’t know what is. When I 
saw Mrs. Newton making the basket, I 
was totally impressed. 

Rev. Newton, himself, is getting 
up in his years. Eighty-eight years old 
but very spry. Back in 2001, I had an 
occasion to visit him in Red Bays, went 
to his church. The Battiest family and 
Judy Baker and her family had been 
there to Red Bays earlier than me and 
had sung at the church there. 

Rev. Newton and his family and 
the extended families of today’s Red 
Bays are descended from the group of 
people who came on over in the 1 820s 
to settle there. They were Indians who 
were followers of Billy Bowlegs who 
was around the Hendry, Collier and 
Lee County areas and gave the U.S. 
Military, as we say, hell back in those 
days. 

Billy Bowlegs eventually 
surrendered and went to Oklahoma. 
But many of his followers, realizing 
that the British had abolished slavery, 
escaped to Andros Island by canoe and 
makeshift rafts and made their homes in 
the swamps of Red Bays. Some of the 
people who live there still carry on the 
Bowlegs name. 

It would be nice for our Seminole 
members to go visit them and perhaps 
visit Rev. Newton and go to his church 
and observe how these people make 
such authentic baskets. 

The first group who came over 
lived in the time of the 1 800s and early 
1900s, living off the land and fishing. 
They eventually had electricity but 
hardly running water. They got their 


water from 
wells, using 
buckets and 
ropes to pull 
up the water. 

Even today 
it seems very 
primitive. A 
few of them 
still live in the 
old-fashioned 
chickee style 
and they 
cook on open fires just like we used to. 
And this was interesting to see because 
this is 2013, not the 1800s or even the 
1900s. 

True to form, Andros people are 
very friendly and cordial and they 
treated us Seminoles very kindly, 
sharing their stories. It was so nice for 
my children to witness this culture, as 
well as myself. Probably the next time I 
will go there will be in May when they 
have an annual festival called the Red 
Snapper Festival. I hope to return there 
at that time next year. Andros Island 
appears to have a few nice fishing 
resorts and nearby motels where you 
can rest when you are not fishing. 

So some of you Tribal members, 
I dare you to go visit them. If you 
want more information give me or 
Pete Gallagher a call and we can give 
you the details of how you can get 
there. We can also help you contact 
tourism manager Peter Douglas who 
was awfully nice to us. In gratitude, I 
presented Mr. Douglas with our Tribal 
flag, as well as - and this is the funny 
part - a sweetgrass basket made by one 
of our women. 

At some point in time we may 
invite some of Rev. Newton’s family 
to come over and teach us their old 
ways, especially traditional cooking 
and basket making. Now this would 
be an experience. Instead of finding 
sweetgrass and using store-bought 
threads, we will learn how to make 
baskets the original way. 

I am also seriously thinking about 
bringing our Red Bays friends here to 
the reservation for a couple weeks to 
show us their different arts and crafts 
made solely from fiber, wood and other 
materials without the use of anything 
man-made, such as colored threads or 
store-bought cloth. 

It is truly interesting to see these 
items created from start to finish. 
When our Culture Department shows 
our children how to do bead work or 
baskets, the beads are bought from 
Czechoslovakia and cloth materials are 
bought from stores. When the people 
in Red Bays set out to make a basket, 
they will go out into the woods, find the 
palm tree, cut the bud, dry it and start 
processing the materials to be turned 
into a basket solely from material found 
in the woods. 

Our children and some of our 
folks really need to see this so that 
this tradition can be carried on. It was 
interesting to find such culture still 
alive in Red Bays. These people have 
not been with us for almost 200 years 
and their authentic art is still alive. 

It needs to be reintroduced and 
maintained. So, at some point, I will 
bring the traditional artists of Red Bays, 
Andros Island here to Florida so we can 
leam from our own culture how we 
used to make baskets. 

Sho-naa-bish. 

James E. Billie is Chairman of the 
Seminole Tribe of Florida. 



• Tony Sanchez Jr. 

E ver since this administration started, we 
have been focused on opportunities that 
exist beyond reservation boundaries. We 
are definitely trying to position ourselves to reach 
the masses with our water, juice, beef and electronic 
cigarettes. 

It’s not easy to reach the masses, though. You may 
have a very good product at a very good price, but 
it is tough when you are competing with established 
companies. Yet we are making tremendous headway 
because we are leveraging our minority status, our tax- 
exempt status. Even though we may not be a nationally 
known brand, we are definitely opening and creating 
opportunities, such as with our water. 

We’ve met with US Foods. We are talking to them 
about national distribution. And that has taken time. 
That company needs to clearly understand that if they 
give us opportunities to be our national supplier, we 
have the capacity to pull off our end of the bargain. 
They want to know everything they can about us, they 
want to understand our bottling process, they want to 
know that we have the water source and they want to 
know that we have the financial wherewithal to meet 
their demands. 

So it is much more than, “I have a good product. 
I bottled it. Now let me sell it to you.” No. It’s a very 
involved process: it is all about the marketing, about 
building on that which separates ours from any other 
product out there. What is the story on that product? 
That’s what they want to know. And that can take time. 
First, you have to sit there and educate them about who 
and what the Seminole Tribe is and how we started 
in the water industry, the orange juice industry, the 
e-cigarette industry. 

I think that with our water and juice, we are 
definitely making headway though US Foods, H.T. 
Hackney and other national distributors such as 
McLane and Cormark. We have definitely been trying 
to position ourselves with other distributors that can 
put us out in front of potential customers. 

These guys don’t normally get approached by Indian 
Tribes. We have all traveled across Indian Country. 
Think about it. When you visit another Native casino 
you’ll notice they are always going to have their own 
water, but do you know who they are supplying? Just 
themselves. They are not exploring other opportunities. 
They are not reaching beyond reservation boundaries. 
We are blazing that path right now. 

The channels that we are establishing have taken 
time, but we’ve been focused, we’ve stayed the course. 
Just because things don’t happen as timely as we want, 
we can’t get frustrated, say this will never happen and 
walk away from it. Instead, we have to believe we 
have a good product and we can be competitive on the 
pricing. That takes commitment. And we have been 
committed. 

Got to be committed. 

American Indian business has come a long way 
in the last 10 years, but I think Tribes still have to go 
out and educate. The Tribes, themselves, need to tell 
their stories. The decision makers really need to hear 
from the Tribal leaders, who are the business leaders: 
they want to know how the Tribe got into the business, 
how committed the Tribe is and they want to evaluate 
that the Tribe will support the partnership with long- 
term viability. They need to be reassured that the Tribe 
and its enterprise is dedicated to support the future 
generations. 

One of the products or industries we decided to 
enter was the electronic cigarette business. We have 
been successful in placing this product in several chain 
stores. Our website business is good. The big trick is 
to get ourselves out in front of the big, major outlets - 
Costco, Walgreens, Walmart - locating big businesses 
with major companies that have diversity programs. 

I just came back from Seattle, where I had a very 
fruitful meeting with Costco. My role at that meeting 
was to say, “Let me tell you the story of the Seminole 
Tribe. Let me tell you who we are, what our core 
values are and reassure you that when we embark on 
a business venture, it’s because we want to be self- 
sufficient and self-reliant. We want you to know we 
will utilize and leverage our sovereignty, leverage our 
tax-exempt status and most importantly, we want you 
to know that we are committed. We aren’t looking to 
develop something and sell it in five years, 10 years.” 


No. We want to be 
involved in these industries 
for the long haul and we want 
to be partners with companies 
that give us the opportunity 
to meet the masses. That’s 
why it was so important to 
sit down and talk directly to 
Costco decision makers. The 
experience reminded me of 
the movie The Guilt Trip, 
starring Barbara Streisand and 
Seth Rogen. It’s all about Seth 
pedaling his cleaning products, meeting with decision 
makers . . . meeting with Walmart, Ace Hardware, etc. 
... and he is basically packing a bag and going on a 
road trip. 

Costco did their research on the Seminole Tribe and 
when I got there, it was clear they recognized that we 
are a player in the industry. They were comfortable that 
we would be very successful in this industry, whether 
we were one of their partners or not. That is what we 
were hoping for. 

To pack an overnight bag, fly red-eye both ways 
and be bright eyed and bushy tailed and answer all their 
questions - they want to know if we are well versed 
in the industry. They want to be assured that our long- 
term vision is to get into the manufacturing; it is not to 
control their retail side of it. 

We recognize who our customer base is and we 
are positioning ourselves and trying to determine who 
our national spokesperson should be. We have reached 
out to several, but because of commitments they have 
made to other products, it did not work out. But just 
because our first choices didn’t work out doesn’t mean 
we should quit! It is just the matter of finding that right 
spokesperson. It is a full and complicated process. 

It’s been exciting to see our products grow into what 
they are today. There have been some setbacks but we 
have maintained a sense of urgency and commitment. 
We may not be recognized by the major players but 
because we are so excited about our products, we 
believe they will stand up to any product out there on 
the market. 

It has been very interesting to witness the process 
we have to go through to be successful. And this 
administration will do whatever it takes. If it means 
taking red-eye flights and returning at 6 a.m. and still 
having to be wide awake for a Board or Council meeting 
and take care of business, well you know what? That’s 
what we are going do. So we lose a little sleep. But we 
understand before we go where we are trying to get and 
that we will lose a little sleep trying to get there. 

Meeting with US Foods, Costco, H.T. Hackney, 
Walgreens and 7-Eleven has convinced me that 
educating them pays. Their question is, “Who are these 
guys sitting here in front of me asking me to buy their 
product and I don’t know anything about them?” So, 
educate them. Answer their questions. And suddenly it 
clicks: “Oh, so you are those guys. You are those guys 
with the casinos. You are the guys who bought the Hard 
Rock.” We all know that there is more to the Seminole 
Tribe than just casinos and they want to know that. So 
we start talking to them about being not only pioneers 
of gaming but also pioneers of the cattle industry here 
in Florida . . . and they are just amazed. 

I think that we are the only ones who can tell our 
story. The Tribe needs to be telling that story to those 
buyers and make them aware that we, first and foremost, 
are committed. We are in this for the long run. And that 
is the message this administration has been carrying in 
all these meetings with potential customers. 

Yes, it can get repetitive, but we understand that 
we are talking to people who say, “Seminoles? Florida 
State Seminoles? Are we talking to a college?” 

Well at least they know where we are based - 
Florida. More times than not they are just amazed 
about who we really are and what we are trying to 
accomplish. We’re not out there to sell a sob story. We 
are astute business people who are going to do things 
the right way. 

No matter what business we get into, we are 
committed to provide for our future generations. 

Sho-naa-bish. 

Tony Sanchez Jr. is President of the Seminole Tribe 
of Florida, Inc. 
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Community A 



Eileen Soler 

Talia Billie, Sara Leace, Rylin Osceola-Billie, Seminole Police Officer Scott Akin and Rebecca Vazquez help pack boxes with clothing, blankets and 
toys at the Learning Resources Center on the Big Cypress Reservation. 


Seminole Tribe of Florida embraces 
Oklahoma tornado victims 


BY EILEEN SOLER 
Staff Reporter 

Within days of Oklahoma’s 
devastating tornadoes in May, dozens of 
disaster relief collection boxes peppered 
Seminole reservations at schools, offices 
and casinos. 

By June 7, pallets loaded with water, 
hygiene items, diapers, clothing, linens and 
more blanketed the floor at a Hollywood 
Reservation warehouse. The items were 
shipped via truck to Oklahoma City 
University for distribution to survivors of 
the storms that killed more than 40 people 
and left thousands homeless. 

Robert Caruso, the Tribe’s Education 
program manager, said the Tribalwide 
effort began with a phone call. 

“On every reservation, when help is 
needed, the people respond,” Caruso said. 

Immokalee Education adviser Victoria 
Soto told Caruso that a student’s parent 
raised the idea to begin collecting goods. 
Almost at the same time, Big Cypress 
Education adviser Sara Leace spoke up for 
students who wanted to gather and send 
relief supplies. 

With permission granted and fliers 
printed, the Tribe’s Education advisers, 
recruiters and students pitched in from 
Hollywood, Brighton and other Seminole 
communities. Soon, managers and staff 


from all Seminole gaming locations were 
on board. 

Dawn Neils, director of Brand 
Marketing at Seminole Gaming, said all 
casinos staged collection locations. At the 
Hard Rock Hotel & Casino Hollywood, 
goods included 180 pounds of non- 
perishables, 14 cases of diapers, 16 cases 
of water and a hefty mix of baby bottles, 
toilet paper and medical gloves. 

Two pallets of goods came from the 
Seminole Casino Immokalee and Seminole 
Casino Coconut Creek. 

Joseph Santiago, a Seminole Gaming 
truck driver based at Coconut Creek, 
hustled through the day on June 6 to pick 
up goods from several reservations for 
delivery to Hollywood. 

“It’s hard work but it’s good work,” 
Santiago said. 

Caruso said the Education advisers 
“led the charge” but everyone worked 
together as a team. 

Chairman James E. Billie’s office 
donated an entire pallet of water. In Big 
Cypress, Councilman Mondo Tiger’s office 
gave 30 boxes of laundry detergent, tooth 
brushes, body soap and other toiletries. 
At Seminole Casino Immokalee, Human 
Resources recruiter Teo Alviar wheeled 
cart loads of infant care items to the truck. 

“Why did we do this? Because 
everyone goes through something in life 



Photo courtesy of Seminole Casino Immokalee 

Teo Alviar helps cart away loads of infant care 
items collected for the tornado relief drive at 
Seminole Casino Immokalee. 


when they need someone else to lean on - 
whether we’re dealing with a terrible storm 
or Sept. 11,” Caruso said. “It’s a little effort 
on our part, but it goes a long way.” 


Youth church rising in good time 


BY EILEEN SOLER 
Staff Reporter 

BIG CYPRESS — More than a 
decade has passed since congregants of Big 
Cypress First Baptist Church first prayed to 
replace an aging fellowship hall. 

“It took a lot of prayer,” said church 
member Alfonso Tigertail. 

Finally, folks driving through the Big 
Cypress Reservation along Josie Billie 
Highway and across from the Billie Johns 
Sr. Ball Field can see the fruit of faith. In 
early June, jutting nearly 40 feet toward the 
clouds, the iron skeleton of what will be a 
youth church and multipurpose building 
was erected. 

Tigertail, who is leading the church’s 
construction plan, said the estimated 
$400,000 project is a grassroots, church- 
driven effort that will cost the Seminole 
Tribe nothing. Monetary donations by 


church members, discounts provided 
by area contractors, plus free labor and 
supplies kicked in by friends and family 
from Indian Country near and far, will 
ensure the building opens debt free. 

“The main thing is to keep the cost at 
what the people can give - and with what 
the Lord can give,” Tigertail said. 

And all in God’s time. 

Pastor Salaw Hummingbird said the 
building was always a hope but individual 
financial support began in earnest about 
2005. In May, former Tribal President 
Richard Bowers Jr. delivered a $5,000 boost 
from the non-Tribal Go Kids Foundation in 
Fort Lauderdale, which provides support 
for children’s causes. 

“We’ve been going at it one phase at 
a time,” Hummingbird said. “But we are 
doing now what we always called ‘the 
future.’” 

About three years ago, the old 


structure was tom down. About a year 
later, the cement slab for the new place was 
poured. Soon, cinderblocks were laid for 
the exterior walls. 

Richard Durling, president of the 
Marvin Development Corp. which is 
heading the project, said the building’s 
“skin,” doors and windows would be 
constmcted during the coming weeks. The 
building will include classrooms, a kitchen, 
a mezzanine and a large multipurpose room 
that could transform from basketball and 
volleyball courts to a dining and reception 
hall. 

“It’s a work in progress and will take 
time, but the stage is being set,” Durling 
said. 

Hummingbird said two Native 
American non- Seminole constmction 
outfits are ready to help. 

Pastor Charles Locklear, of the Lumbee 
Indian Tribe in North Carolina, will visit 
with a team of workers to erect the inside 
framework and sheetrock. Next, Chuck 
Glass, a Cherokee from Oklahoma, will 
come with a crew to install the electricity. 

“That’s how the Lord works. These 
guys were looking for ministry work in the 
area; we have the work,” Hummingbird 
said. 

Workdays for volunteer professional 
painters, carpenters, plumbers and other 
trades will be staged for the summer. Then, 
community members, friends and families 
will be allowed to lend a hand. 

Tigertail said he and the church’s 
youth minister Josh Jumper look forward to 
holding youth activities in the new facility. 
Basketball, volleyball, movie nights and 
live music ministries are on the horizon for 
children and teens who call Big Cypress 
home. 

“We have over 300 kids on the 
reservation. If we can raise them to be 
God-fearing, good adults then our prayers 
are answered,” he said. “Hopefully that’s 
what we can do with a building like this.” 



Eileen Soler 


Construction is moving forward with the red iron skeleton of a new youth church and multipurpose 
building at Big Cypress First Baptist Church. 


Naomi Wilson: One of 26 to 
earn American Express World 
Service Excellence Award 


BY BEVERLY BIDNEY 
Staff Reporter 

HOLLYWOOD — Naomi Wilson’s 
meticulous organization has suited her 
well during her 23 -year professional life 
in finance at American Express. So well, 
that she was recently presented with 
the American Express World Service 
Excellence Award. The award, only given 
to 26 American Express employees of 
nearly 60,000 worldwide, is a testament to 
her analytical and problem solving skills. 

“To me, everything is a process,” said 
Wilson, who lives in Hollywood. “Once you 
understand something you can improve it.” 

Wilson was surprised with the award 
when called in for an 
early morning meeting at 
the office. Instead of the 
conference call she was 
expecting, colleagues 
informed her of the award. 

“The World Service 
Excellence Award is for 
the highest performing 
Customer Fulfillment 
Network colleagues,” 
said Ron Oestreicher, 
vice president and general 
manager of the Customer 
Fulfillment Network 
Department of American 
Express. “Selecting 26 
people was a difficult 
task. This is for their 
stellar performance and 
extraordinary cardmember service.” 

The recommendation for the 
performance-based award came from 
Wilson’s supervisor, who recognized her 
outstanding abilities. Criteria included 
going above and beyond expectations 
to help the company and its customers. 
Wilson did so by taking on the additional 
responsibility of ensuring all active military 
personnel receive special benefits offered to 
them on their American Express accounts. 

“This was a priority and goal from 


upper management,” Wilson said. “I had 
to make sure the accounts were qualified 
and adjusted to fall under the guidelines set 
by the Department of Defense through the 
Servicemember’s Civil Relief Act (SCRA). 
It was my help on the project that put me 
over the top for the award.” 

SCRA postpones or suspends certain 
civil obligations to enable deployed service 
members to devote full attention to duty 
and to relieve stress on family members, 
including outstanding credit card debt, 
mortgage payments, pending trials, taxes 
and terminations of lease. Wilson worked 
on the project, which encompassed tens of 
thousands military personnel, in addition 
to doing her full-time job as an accounting 
clerk in the Finance 
Department. 

“There were a lot of 
long days and weekends,” 
she said. “It feels good to be 
recognized, but this is just 
what I do. I’m glad that I did 
it to help service members.” 

Wilson takes pride in 
doing the best job possible. 
She also received a 
Certificate of Excellence for 
her performance in 2012. 

“People see the value 
you added and contribution 
you made to the company,” 
she said. “I don’t think it is 
hard work until I look back 
at it when it’s done. While 
I’m doing it, I just know it 
has to get done. I get a lot of satisfaction 
from the job.” 

A believer in self-improvement, Wilson 
has worked in finance throughout her 
career, which included working for United 
South and Eastern Tribes Inc. (USET) in 
Tennessee and for the Seminole Tribe’s 
Housing Department. 

“I enjoy the job because it lets me 
touch the world every day,” she said. “I 
thank God every day because I know I’m 
very fortunate in so many ways.” 



Beverly Bidney 

Naomi Wilson. 


Business profile: 
Seven Winds Photography 

Photography is a familial breeze for Naples mom 



Eileen Soler 

Tammy Billie, owner of Seven Winds Photography, adjusts her camera for just the right exposure May 
10 during the Ahfachkee School prom. 


BY EILEEN SOLER 
Staff Reporter 

NAPLES — Becoming a new mother 
16 years ago turned Tammy Billie into an 
instant shutterbug and put her on the path to 
professional photography. 

“I wanted to capture every moment,” 
said Billie, of Naples. “Pretty soon I realized 
I was spending hundreds of dollars on 
disposable cameras and getting the pictures 
developed.” 

That’s when the 1995 graduate of 
Clewiston High School began purchasing 
real cameras. Her first was an off-brand 
automatic point and shoot. 

Six daughters later and a full-fledged 
Nikon camera user, Billie blended 
motherhood, family and tradition to 
establish her photography service, Seven 
Winds Photography - “seven” for her seven 
daughters and “winds” because they are of 
the Wind Clan. 

The business took off about seven years 
ago when Billie received a phone call from 
then Immokalee Council Liaison Elaine 
Aguilar to photograph a community event. 

“Before you knew it, Tribal residents 
started calling me and we’ve been rolling 
with it since,” Billie said. “I don’t push 
myself for more work. With the children, 
sports, rodeo and church, I just go with the 
flow.” 


“The flow” means juggling family with 
the business of weddings, family reunions, 
quinceaneras and sweet 1 6 parties, portraits 
for any reason and countless Seminole 
events. This year’s Tribal assignments 
included Mother’s Day, the first Ahfachkee 
School prom, Father’s Day on the Big 
Cypress Reservation and Easter and 
Christmas parties for the Tampa community. 

Documenting Tribal happenings is 
important to Billie. She calls the job “a 
responsibility” and tries to deliver more 
than asked. Almost every job ends with a 
CD of all photos and a complete photo 
album. 

She arrives on the scene of a shoot 
prepared with extra lights, batteries, lenses 
and a few daughters to help. The six girls, 
ages 7 to 16, are learning how to use 
photography equipment and how to print 
photos for same-day distribution to event 
participants. Billie’s seventh daughter 
passed away when she was a baby. 

“Eventually, when my daughters get 
really good at the job, Seven Winds could 
be a family business. It teaches them 
responsibility, that they have to earn their 
dollar and that they have to have some kind 
of skill to fall back on in the future whether 
it’s photography, beading or sewing,” Billie 
said. 

♦ See SEVEN WINDS on page 5A 
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The class takes the service oath during the graduation ceremony and induction on May 23 at the 
Hollywood Headquarters Auditorium. 


Fire Rescue welcomes 
new members into ranks 

BY BEVERLY BIDNEY 
Staff Reporter 


Tribe is StormReady in time 
for stormiest season 


HOLLYWOOD — To become a 
member of the Seminole Fire Rescue 
Department, a candidate must complete a 
strenuous fire academy program and pass 
both the paramedic and firefighter state 
certification exams - not easy tasks. 

Fire Rescue welcomed six new 
firefighters to its ranks at a graduation 
ceremony in Hollywood on May 23. 

About 400 certified firefighters applied 
for the job, only 180 pre-qualified for 
testing with the Tribe’s stringent criteria, 
and the department hired only six. The 
new hires spent eight weeks training with 
the department to learn Tribal culture, the 
routines of working on different reservations 
and additional skills. 

“We welcome you as new members 
of our family,” Fire Rescue Chief Donald 
DiPetrillo said during the ceremony. “These 
six are among the elite; they are 2 percent of 
the people who applied. It is our obligation 
to train you the best we can and give you the 
best equipment to make sure you go home 
safe to your family every day.” 

The department began in 2002 with 
two full-time firefighters and no emergency 
medical services. Still, they responded to 
686 calls that year. By 2012, the department 
had 138 members - 125 of whom were 
firefighters and medics - and they responded 
to 40,000 calls. 

Hollywood, Big Cypress and Brighton 


have fire stations; Big Cypress and Brighton 
also have wild land fire stations. (In 2009, 
the department assumed all wild land fire 
responsibilities from the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs.) The population on the reservations 
can swell to 22 million per year as people 
visit casinos, attractions and hotels, but the 
department has agreements with nearby 
municipal fire departments to provide 
mutual aide, as needed. 

“You have to have knowledge of a 
broad spectrum of services and love what 
you do to be a good firefighter,” DiPetrillo 
said. “We’re really an emergency services 
agency. It’s a solid profession, the work 
never stops and there is always a need. At 
the end of the day, you’ve made an impact.” 

The newest members of the department 
were eager to join the department. 

“It’s a dream come true,” said Jeff 
Jones, of Plantation. “Learning about the 
culture of the Tribe was an eye-opening 
experience, and I’m proud to be part of it.” 

“I’m looking forward to a good career 
for many years to come,” added Sal Zocco, 
of Pembroke Pines. 

Dan Ferris grew up near the Hollywood 
Reservation and remembers coming to play 
basketball and baseball on the reservation 
as a boy. 

“I’m familiar with the culture and know 
certain rules of the Tribe which will have an 
effect on how I’ll do my job,” Ferris said. 
“I’ve worked really hard for something I’ve 
wanted my whole life and finally got to it. 
It’s amazing.” 


BY BEVERLY BIDNEY 
Staff Reporter 

HOLLYWOOD — With the start of 
the hurricane season June 1, Floridians 
are experiencing the wettest time of year 
and thunderstorms are an almost daily 
occurrence. The National Weather Service 
(NWS) wants the Tribe to be ready for 
storms as the soggy season proceeds and 
recently held a class to train people to be 
SKYWARN storm spotters. 

“We started working with the NWS 
about six months ago,” said Jason Dobronz, 
Emergency Management Operations 
Manager. “We installed weather alert 
radios and trained people to listen to them. 
In July we will receive a plaque saying 
we are a StormReady community. We are 
trying to build a better disaster resilient 
community.” 

The Tribe is the 14th in the country 
to earn the StormReady designation and 
the first east of the Mississippi. The NWS 
StormReady program teaches communities 
communication and safety skills in the face 
of pending storms. The advanced planning, 
education and awareness helps save lives 
throughout the country. The NWS created 
SKYWARN to train people to spot and 
report severe weather in the community. 
About 290,000 people have been trained 
nationwide. 

Robert Molleda, of NWS in Miami, 
ran the SKYWARN training program May 
22 in Hollywood. Department heads who 
typically have people working outdoors 
attended the class, where they learned the 
importance of relaying information about 
storms they see. Once the NWS has the 
information, they can warn people in the 
path of the storm to take shelter. Molleda 
showed slides of cloud formations and 
explained exactly what to look for and 


where to find the most threatening weather 
in a storm. 

“The SKYWARN spotters are part 
of the NWS’ mission to protect life and 
property,” Molleda said. “We need spotters 
because Doppler radar doesn’t tell us 
everything; small tornados aren’t always 
picked up by radar.” 

The biggest hazards in Florida are 
lightening, severe thunderstorms, tornados, 
flooding and tropical cyclones. The state 
is third in the nation for the number of 
tornados annually, behind Texas and 
Oklahoma. Florida tornados are usually 
small and short lived. However, the state 


gets the most tropical systems in the nation 
and tornados are most commonly found in 
the outer bands. In addition, Florida is the 
lightening capital of the country and has 
the most deaths due to these sudden bursts 
of energy. 

Because of the SKYWARN program, 
residents in Oklahoma City had a 
16-minute window before the recent 
tornados decimated their neighborhoods, 
giving people time to take shelter. 

NWS will conduct more classes for 
Tribal members. If you are interested, 
contact Jason Dobronz at JasonDobronz@ 
semtribe.com or call 954-966-6300. 



Beverly Bidney 


Storm clouds roll in over U.S. 27 near Interstate 75. 


Brighton roads improved 


BY EILEEN S0LER 
Staff Reporter 

BRIGHTON — Three roads 
on the Brighton Reservation will see 
improvement construction this summer 
- Ballfield Road, Billy Hank Way and 
Panther Lane. 

The Ballfield Road and Billy Hank 
Way projects began in mid- June. Work 
to improve a third of a mile on Panther 


Lane will start in July. 

Construction to widen Ballfield 
Road from a one-lane road to a two- 
lane, 20-foot-wide road with sidewalks 
from East Harney Pond Road to the 
Brighton Gym requires some closings 
and detours. Traffic is rerouted through 
side roads to get to the Brighton Gym, 
ball fields and other buildings. 

The Billy Hank Way rock road 
construction will provide access to 


five current home sites and additional 
sites that may be added in the future. 
House construction has not yet begun. 
Commuters can expect slows in traffic 
on Harney Canal Road near Billy Hank 
Way for a drainage culvert installation. 

All projects are funded through the 
Tribe and headed by the Transportation 
Department. Each will take about 
two months to complete, weather 
permitting. 
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Seminole culture highlights 
61 st Florida Folk Festival 



Peter B. Gallagher 

Nancy Shore demonstrates patchwork sewing during the Florida Folk Festival in White Springs. 


BY PETER B. GALLAGHER 
Special Projects Reporter 

WHITE SPRINGS — Driving rains 
from weeks of unpredictable lightning and 
thunderstorms in North Florida caused the 
Seminole chickee builders to fall behind 
by the time Memorial Day weekend rolled 
around. So the planned new Ee-to-lit-ke 
Seminole Village, situated in the center 
of the Stephen Foster State Folk Culture 
Center State Park, was not quite ready for 
the 61st annual Florida Folk Festival. 

But that didn’t dampen the festivities 
or spirits of this event. The old village was 
built by Seminole craftsmen during the 
1950s on a site where Seminoles used to 
camp in the 1940s just outside the entrance 
gate to the park. After a few repairs directed 
by Chairman James E. Billie and chickee 
builder Bobby Henry, the old village was 
used one last time. 

Beneath old chickees of varying sizes, 
Tribal members demonstrated crafts and 
culture, while musicians strummed guitars 
onstage beneath a chickee - one of 13 
stages of continuous music over the three- 
day event. 

Resplendent behind tables filled with 
colorful authentic Seminole crafts, Bobby 
Henry and wife, Annie, daughters Linda 
and Barbara, and granddaughter Jamie 
demonstrated and sold their items. Bobby 
Henry, a recipient of the Florida Folk 
Heritage award, entertained old friends and 
festival patrons he had not seen in many 
years. 

Lorene Gopher, of the Brighton Culture 
Department, put together an all-star team 
of Tribal culturists, including sweetgrass 
basket maker Jennie Shore, patchwork 
sewing expert Nancy Shore, Seminole 
cooking specialist Charlotte Burgess, 
Wayne Gopher, Mollie Jolly and Martha 
Jones. Non-tribal member Luis Venzor 
demonstrated wood carving, and Lorene 
Gopher presented jewelry and other crafts. 


“It was great to see so many Seminoles 
at the Florida Folk Festival,” said Florida 
Park Service director Donald Forgione. 
“They have been an integral part of this 
festival since the very beginning. We 
can’t thank Chairman Billie and his Tribal 
members enough for ah their support over 
the years.” 

The 2013 Florida Folk Festival, 
sponsored by the Florida Department 
of Environmental Protection’s (FDEP) 
Division of Recreation and Parks, included 
many different aspects. 

The festival served up a variety of 
foods, from the Beulah Baptist Church 
selling chicken pilau, grits, collard greens, 
cornbread and sweet potato pies to the 
jerk chicken and curried goat at the Island 


Cafe food truck. Cowboys snapped whips, 
blacksmiths pounded red-hot iron and 
visitors learned to play the harmonica and 
square dance, among many other cultural 
traditions. 

“There’s so much,” said Florida folk 
musician Frank Thomas, a native of Clay 
County who lives on Rattlesnake Road near 
Lake Wales, “there’s not ‘nuff hours in the 
day to see it ah.” 

Thomas was one of several headliners 
at the amphitheater stage, where thousands 
gathered each night to watch Florida folk 
stars such as Jim Stafford, Jubal’s Kin, 
Billy Dean, the Bellamy Brothers, Mindy 
Simmons and Bing Futch, a flamboyant 
singer and songwriter who claims a heritage 
with the Seminole Tribe. 



Peter B. Gallagher Peter B. Gallagher 

Lorene Gopher helps fasten a bracelet for a patron during the 61st annual Bobby and Annie Henry stand behind their Rainmaker Seminole and other 
Florida Folk Festival Memorial Day weekend. Tribal arts and crafts booth. 


+ More INAUGURATION photos from page 1A 



Beverly Bidney 

From left, Board Representatives Joe Frank, Larry Howard and M. Steve Osceola take their oaths 
of office. 



Beverly Bidney 

Newly elected Hollywood Councilman Chris 
Osceola, left, and Board Rep. M. Steve Osceola 
pose for a photo under the Council Oak. 



Beverly Bidney 

Brighton Councilman Andrew J. Bowers Jr. 
addresses the audience during the Inauguration. 



Beverly Bidney 

The crowd applauds newly elected leaders during the event. 



Folk Festival attendees listen to headliners at the amphitheater stage, where thousands gathered each night during the festival. 


Peter B. Gallagher 


♦ SEVEN WINDS 

From page 3A 


All the girls, mom included, 
wear traditional Seminole 
clothing to events to represent 
the family, culture and business. 

Billie’s biggest challenge 
comes from subjects who want 
pictures for memorable life 
events, like weddings or family 
reunions, but who do not enjoy 
being photographed. 

With patience and 
understanding, she takes time 
to put them at ease to enjoy the 
experience. 

“I’m really grateful to God 
for giving me the talent, skill 
and a good eye to capture the 
perfect moments,” Billie said. 



Eileen Soler 


Tammy Billie makes sure the lighting is 
perfect during the Ahfachkee School prom. 



THE POLICE 

KNOW YOUR RIGHTS 

DO YOU? 

Call Me For A FREE Consultation 

RICHARD CASTILLO 

954 . 522.3500 


Since 1 990 1 have protected rights like yours. 
My office defends dui's, drug offenses, 
suspended license, domestic violence, and 
all felonies and misdemeanors. 

24 HOURS A DAY 


The hiring of an attorney is an important decision that should not 
be based solely upon advertisement Castillo worked as a Public 
Defender in Broward County from 1990-1996 and has been in 
private practice for nine years. In 1995 he was voted the Trial 
Attorney of the year. He graduated from Capital University in 
1989 and was admitted to the Florida Bar in 1990, Federal Bar in 
1992, and the Federal Trial Bar in 1994. 



q STETSON O LUCCHESE G TONY LAMA G JUSTIN G WRANGLER O ROPER Q 


O STETSON c. LUCCHESE O TONY LAMA O JUSTIN O WRANGLER O ROPEftO 
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Fathers know best about family time on Father’s Day 



Andrea Holata 

From left, Remus Griffin, Josh Sneed, Shamy Tommie and Marty Tommie take a 
break from playing pool during the Father’s Day celebration at Chupco Ranch. 



Judy Weeks Eileen Soler 

Immokalee grandfather Manuel Garza Eric Osceola shows a slab of ribs he 
Sr. shows off his granddaughter. used in the Hollywood barbecue contest. 






Amanda Murphy 

Non-Resident Liaison Kevin Osceola and his foster son Chance Bishop pose with 
the Miami Heat Dancers during the Hollywood dinner. 



Andrea Holata 

The Fort Pierce community enjoys the belly dancing performance during the 
Father’s Day celebration at Chupco Ranch on June 13. 



Eileen Soler 

Miguel Cantu and his family enjoy time together June 11 during a Father’s Day 
dinner hosted by Trail Liaison Norman Huggins at Samurai hibachi restaurant. 


Andrea Holata 

Father John Gore Jr. gathers for a picture with his children at the Brighton Father’s 
Day luncheon. 


Ryan Watson 

Fathers gather for a celebration in Tampa at the Boizao Steakhouse June 15. 



Amanda Murphy 

Phil Bowers enjoys the Hollywood Father’s Day dinner with his children Alyssa 
and Liam at the Hollywood Gym on June 13. 





Eileen Soler 


Eileen Soler 


Paul ‘Chunky’ Buster heads the table during the Big Cypress Father’s Day dinner Trail dad Andrew Bert Jr. is surrounded by loved ones June 11 at Samurai hibachi 
featuring Polynesian food, drinks and entertainment from the Mai-Kai Restaurant. restaurant in Miami for a Father’s Day dinner. 



Judy Weeks 

Hooters girls wish Timesia Jimmie a Happy Father’s Day at the Immokalee Father’s 
Day celebration on June 14. 




Andrea Holata 

Matt Piz and his children pose for a picture before enjoying the Father’s Day lunch 
at the Brighton Veteran’s Building. 


Eileen Soler 

Clinton Billie lets his hips swivel to Polynesian drumming and dancing at the Big 
Cypress Father’s Day dinner on June 14. 


Andrea Holata 

Remus Griffin poses with his son for a Father’s Day picture on June 13 at the Fort 
Pierce celebration. 
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Trails through time 


SUBMITTED BY DAVID BROWNELL 
Research Assistant 

For the past year the Tribal Historic Preservation 
Office (THPO) has been working on mapping out 
the military and hunting trails on the Big Cypress, 
Brighton and Immokalee Reservations, and adjacent 
areas. 

Unlike the Seminoles who were adept at using the 
environment to their advantage, the U.S. Army found 
much of South Florida impassible for its troops and 
was forced to construct its own system of military 
routes during the Second and Third Seminole Wars. 
These military trails represent some of the earliest 
transportation routes present on early Floridian 
maps, making them an important source of historic 
information. 

After locating a full series of aerial photographs 
from a 1940 Department of Agriculture flight over 
South Florida, THPO was able to overlay these with 
current aerial imagery to determine the trails exact 
location. In addition, through research and the use of a 
U.S. military map from 1856 by Lt. Ives and an 1871 
map of the Brighton trails, THPO was able to draw 
distinct correlations between the trails on the 1940 
aerial and those marked out on the 1856 and 1871 
maps. 

In addition to military trials, Ives’ map also makes 
note of numerous Seminole villages and hunting trails. 
Speaking to Tribal members, such as Martha Jones, 
who remembers the location of these early trails, 
provided further help. 

During THPO’s investigations, distinct patterns 
emerged in the location of the trails and showed how 
the Seminoles and the U.S. military used them. By 
comparing the possible location of the trail to the areas 



Photo courtesy of THPO 

Pictured is a comparison of the 1856 Ives military map, 
top, with the highlighted trails on the 1940 aerial, bottom, 
with the Big Cypress and Immokalee Reservation borders 
highlighted. 



Pictured is a metal artifact from a military trail discovered 
during field work on the Brighton Reservation. 


of thick vegetation, it appears the troops would have 
gone around the thick vegetation in an attempt to stay 
within the wet and dry prairies. This is particularly 
understandable because some portions, such as 
patches of saw palmetto or areas heavy with vines, are 
particularly difficult to traverse with a large amount of 
equipment. 

This is in direct contrast to how the Seminoles 
used the environment during this period. 

Based on a recent analysis of the Seminole battle 
tactics during the wars by Nate Lawres, it appears 
the Seminoles would typically hide in and attack 
from hammocks that lay next to the trail. The troops’ 
choice to travel through the wet prairies put them at 
a disadvantage during battle, losing any protection 
provided by the tall trees and vegetation of a hammock. 
This style of fighting suggests that the trails utilized by 
the U.S. military were also used by the Seminoles. 

Based on the research of these trails, it has been 
determined that there are correlations between the 
location of the Seminole camps and the location of 
the military trails. In almost every instance, a site 
with a possible Seminole component is located on or 
along the military trail. For the trails on the Brighton 
Reservation, many of the camps were established in 
the mid-20th century, well after the use of these trails 
by the U.S. soldiers. However, in many instances, these 
trails continued to be used by the people living along 
them, even 100 years later primarily because they were 
easier to traverse than areas not initially used as a trail. 

At this time only very limited portions of the 
military trails on the reservations have been found. To 
try to find a trail, THPO uses a metal detector since the 
majority of the debris from that time would have been 
metal; this generally includes buttons, pins, buckles, 
bullets, tin cans, nails or horseshoes. THPO also has 
completed some excavations on the military trail to 
look for other types of materials from its use such as 
historic glass bottles, stoneware vessels and charcoal 
fragments. 

An interesting discovery is that many of the trails 
on the 1940 aerials are still in use as hunting trails on 
the southern portion of the Big Cypress Reservation, 
showing a 7 5 -year continuation of movement patterns 
in the area. In fact, these trails are probably far older 
than the 1940s and perhaps a few of them are even 
those marked on the maps from the 1850s. Only time, 
research and hard work will tell. 

Maureen Mahoney and Valerie Layton contributed 
to this article. 


Okalee Village hosts 
third annual Pow-Wow 



Brett Daly 

Traditional dancing is passed down to the next generation during 
the third annual Okalee Village Pow-Wow held at the Hard Rock 
Hollywood May 16-18. 




Brett Daly 

A dancer showcases Native 
American dress and dancing 
during the opening ceremonies on 
May 16. 



Brett Daly 

A dancer competes in the Women’s Fancy 
Dance competition. 


Brett Daly 

Native Americans of all ages 
compete in the Pow-Wow. 



Brett Daly 

The Color Guard presents the flags 
during the opening ceremony. 




Brett Daly 

Okalee Village wildlife manager John Jones faces off 
with an alligator. 


Brett Daly 

John Jones gives a thumbs-up during his alligator wrestling 
performance on May 16. 


have You Seen Us Online? 



Tribune 


The 


Seminole 

* voice of the Unconquered 


THE SEMINOLE TRIBUNE IS NOW BRINGING YOU 
DAILY UPDATES ON ALL THE LATEST TRIBAL NEWS 


Follow us on Facebook: Visit our website at: 

The Seminole Tribune www.seminoletribune.org 


Follow us on Twitter 
@SeminoleTribune 
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Health 


Tribe springs into healthy summer 



Eileen Soler 

Children and adults are more than welcome at the Big Cypress Spring into Health Fair to make their 
own trail mix snacks - but only using prescribed spoonfuls for healthy combinations of nuts, seeds, 
granola and chocolate provided by the Boys & Girls Club. 


BY EILEEN SOLER 
Staff Reporter 

Checking out rows of health, wellness 
and safety displays was just what the 
doctor ordered - or at least what the 
Seminole Health Department ordered - for 
community members and employees at the 
Spring into Health Fair held on reservations 
Tribal wide. 

“We’re here to promote healthy living, 
answer general health questions and make 
people aware of what services are out there 
for them,” said Lauren Goas, special events 
coordinator for the department’s Allied 
Health Program. 

Scores streamed through 28 vendor 
booths manned by representatives from 
more than a dozen Tribal departments and 
about a dozen more non-Tribal businesses 
and agencies May 23 at the Herman L. 
Osceola Gymnasium. 

The Environmental Health Program 
provided helpful tips about healthy living 
by including topics from cooking safety 
and mold awareness to keeping pets from 
getting heatstroke. Environment specialist 
Nicholas Persaud gave away outdoor and 
home safety items, including collapsible 
water canteens and wooden oven cooking 
sticks. 

The Family Services Department 
offered a rainbow of brochures about 
testing and evaluation for youth, recruiting 
and training foster care families, drug 
abuse rehabilitation programs followed 
by sobriety support, and parent education 
training. Parents and teens were invited 
to register as volunteers for this year’s 
Seminole Youth Camp. 

“Our contribution covers the gamut 
of mental health, which we all know is too 
often overlooked as a health issue,” said 
Kelli Adams, a counselor on Big Cypress. 

Hearing, blood pressure and diabetes 
screenings were given free by Palm Beach 
Gardens-based HearUSA, the Seminole Fire 
Rescue’s paramedics and Seminole Health 
Department technicians respectively. Dr. 
Joshua Parrish, a chiropractor, offered free 
back massages, while Dr. Randall T. Parrish 
Jr., an optometrist, furnished the latest news 
about eye care. 

Some event tables, such as one manned 
by Judy Jim, Cultural site coordinator at 
Big Cypress, granted peripheral health care. 



Eileen Soler 


In Big Cypress, Brenda Bordogna uses a bean bag 
to show children that they could gain 5 pounds a 
year just by eating french fries every day. 


She sat with a giveaway box brimming in 
small plastic bags filled with Seminole- 
colored beads and string - just enough for 
a keychain. 

“Some people could say making a 
keychain is stress relieving. Stress can be a 
health issue,” Jim said. 

Seminole Fire Rescue and Seminole 
Police also came prepared with health- 
related giveaways: Band- Aids, electrical 
socket plugs, pill boxes, medicine spoons 
and no-strain jar openers. 

And the Ah-Tah-Thi-Ki Museum 
supplied health fair goers with bug 
repellent, waterproof necklace medication 
bottles and a chance to join a lunchtime 
walking program that invites residents and 
employees to stroll the Museum’s 1.5-mile 
boardwalk for free every Monday. 

Healthy eating and diabetes prevention 
was a recurring topic. 

The Boys & Girls Club allowed kids 
and grown-ups to bag their own trail mix - 
but only using prescribed portions of nuts, 
seeds, granola, cereal and chocolate chips. 
The American Diabetes Association gave 
away free recipes for low-calorie, high- 


nutrition chicken gumbo and chicken salad. 
Brenda Bordogna, an education coordinator 
with the Health Department, tossed around 
bean bags weighted to illustrate how many 
extra pounds would be gained annually by 
eating quarter-pound cheese burgers, french 
fries, potato chips, candy and other high- 
calorie, high- fat foods daily. 

“People always ask about what foods 
they should avoid eating,” Bordogna said. 
“It’s usually the foods we like the most but 
foods that should be only occasional; they 
are what we call ‘sometimes foods’ - not 
for every day.” 

Everyone received parting gifts. 
Children ages 16 and younger took home 
tiny marigold flower planters. Adults left 
with potted penta bushes, a native butterfly 
plant. 

Goas said the annual health fair 
reminds people that good health is achieved 
- not given. 

“We can link anything we to do wellness 
and how it can improve your life,” she said. 
“It’s diet and exercise and more. It’s being 
emotionally, spiritually and mentally well. 
It’s a way of life.” 



Amanda Murphy 

A massage therapist from Chiropractic Professionals gives Margaret Ortiz, SPD community service 
aide, a relaxing massage at the Hollywood Spring into Health Fair. 


Men, get your screenings now 


• Paula Bowers-Sanchez 

D r. Mehmet Oz is a cardiothoracic 
surgeon, author and television 
personality who became well known 
during five seasons on the Oprah Winfrey 
Show. I attended a special Dr. Oz event 
earlier this month where he covered 
topics including diabetes, heart disease 
and obesity and performed screenings. 

After seeing a participant’s reaction 
when he discovered he had diabetes - the 
man never considered going to the doctor 
because he felt fine - I was motivated to 
write about screenings for men. 

Studies show that men are less likely 
to visit doctors for health screenings. 
Some say they don’t have time, others are 
not as tuned in to their bodies as much as 
women and some men say they are afraid 
of what they might find out. 

I say: Find the time and get to 
your doctor because if something is 
wrong, early detection can make all the 
difference. 

Routine tests for men’s health are 
essential. Here are some simple tests that 
can be administered in a regular doctor’s 
office. Add these to your preventive health 
care plan along with regular exercise and 
sensible eating. 

Cholesterol Test - Cholesterol is 
measured with a blood test. Your overall 
optimal level should read less than 200. 
It is important to know your LDL (bad 
cholesterol), HDL (good cholesterol) 
and your triglyceride levels because they 
contribute to heart health. 

The ideal level of LDL is less 


than 100. Readings more than 130 are 
considered borderline cases. If they read 
160 or more, they are classified as high 
risk and can result in a heart attack or 
stroke. The optimal level of HDL should 
be at least 60 to prevent heart disease. 
If your levels read at 40 or less, your 
risk for heart complications increases. 
Triglyceride level should be 150 or less. 
The higher the number, the higher the risk 
of developing heart-related problems. 

Blood Pressure Screening - A blood 
pressure screening is the easiest, painless 
test you can get and is important to your 
overall heart health. There are screening 
machines at most pharmacies, so you can 
check it in a matter of minutes. 

The optimal blood pressure range 
is less than 120/80. If your readings are 
higher than optimal, your doctor can 
suggest simple lifestyle changes such as a 
low-salt diet. Regular exercise and weight 
loss contribute to lower levels as well. 

Prostate Cancer Screening - The 
primary method of checking for this 
type of cancer is a blood test that detects 
the amount of Prostate Specific Antigen 
(PSA) in your blood. The optimal level is 
considered to be less than 4. 

Colon Cancer Screening - According 
to the American Cancer Society, colorectal 
cancer is the second leading cause of 
cancer deaths in the United States. An 
estimated 103,170 new cases will be 
diagnosed this year. And more than half 
will be men. Current guidelines suggest 
men start getting checked at age 50. 

A colonoscopy is the most 
comprehensive test where a small camera 


on a flexible tube is used to check the 
entire colon. 

Skin Cancer Check - According to 
Robert T. Grant, MD, a surgeon at New 
York-Presbyterian Hospital/Columbia 
University Medical Center, men are two 
to three times more likely to develop skin 
cancer than women. It is important that 
men perform self-examinations every 
three months to look for any changes in 
their skin. Check for unusual spots or 
changes in size or color of moles. You 
should also have your skin checked from 
head to toe by your doctor once a year. 

Diabetes Test - Uncontrolled diabetes 
can lead to many health problems such 
as heart disease, stroke, nerve damage, 
kidney disease, vision problems (caused 
by damage to the blood vessels of the 
retina) and impotence. If you have a 
family history of diabetes, you should get 
your blood checked. Now. 

A normal or safe blood glucose level 
for men is 70-100. The popular test used 
in determining your blood glucose levels 
or sugar is a fasting blood glucose test, 
where blood is drawn after a patient has 
fasted for eight hours or more. Readings 
of 125 (and higher) are medically referred 
to as hyperglycemia, which is a primary 
indicator of diabetes. Talk to your doctor 
about how often you should get your 
blood glucose levels checked. 

Don’t put off these tests. Being 
proactive is the key to early detection. So 
call your doctor and get your screenings 
done soon. 

These simple health screenings can 
mean life or death for some men. 


Take a healthy walk 
in nature’s bounty 


BY EILEEN SOLER 
Staff Reporter 

BIG CYPRESS — If strolling 
through nature clears cobwebs in your 
head and crinks in your bones, then join 
the Let’s Move Monday program along 
the 1.5 -mile boardwalk at Ah-Tah-Thi-Ki 
Museum. 

The Museum is among hundreds 
of gardens and museums nationwide to 
support first lady Michelle Obama’s Let’s 
Move health initiative by inviting kids and 
adults to walk the grounds for exercise. 
At Ah-Tah-Thi-Ki, Tribal members 
and employees can walk the boardwalk 
practically in private 11 a.m. to 1 p.m. 
every Monday while the Museum is closed 
to the public. 

Walk, powerwalk or just sit and 
enjoy the serenity of the boardwalk 
amid thick native foliage and marshland 
teeming with the sights and sounds of the 
Everglades. Eating lunch is not allowed 
on the boardwalk. Participants can park 
in the employee lot off West Boundary 
Road. Enter the boardwalk in front of the 
Curatorial Building. 



Eileen Soler 


Serenity and exercise go together along the 
1.5-mile boardwalk at Ah-Tah-Thi-Ki Museum 
11 a.m. to 1 p.m. every Monday. 


Mold exposure can lead 
to negative health effects 


SUBMITTED BY KIRKTRENCHFIELD 
Indoor Air Quality Specialist 

Exposure to moldy environments may 
cause a variety of health effects in certain 
individuals. People who are sensitive to 
mold may experience nasal stuffiness, 
throat irritation, coughing or wheezing, 
eye irritation, headaches, nausea or even 
skin irritation in some cases. 

There have even been claims of 
memory loss from certain individuals, 
although such claims are difficult to 
validate. 

People who are allergic to mold may 
have more severe reactions than others. 
Immune-compromised people, such as 
those with chronic lung illnesses, may 
get serious lung infections when exposed 
to mold. These people should limit their 


exposure to certain areas where more mold 
spores likely exist, such as damp, moist 
indoor environments and outdoor areas 
like compost piles, cut grass and wooded 
areas. 

Studies by the Institute of Medicine 
have found sufficient evidence linking 
exposure to damp indoor environments 
and mold with upper respiratory health 
effects in otherwise healthy people. Other 
studies have suggested a potential link of 
early mold exposure to the development 
of asthma in some children, particularly 
among children who may have a genetic 
predisposition to asthma development. 

These studies also suggest that taking 
action to improve housing conditions can 
reduce the health effects from asthma 
and respiratory allergies, although more 
research is needed in this matter. 


Parents, keep kids safe 


SUBMITTED BY WILLIAM R. LATCHFOR D 
Police Chief 

Summer has arrived, and I have had 
the opportunity to drive throughout our 
communities. It is such a blessing to see 
the kids playing and having fun. Parents, 
as a reminder, we need to be responsible 
and make sure our children do not fall 
victim to being involved in any criminal 
activities. As our kids begin to partake in 
activities such as attending summer camps, 
going to the beach, swimming with friends 
and shopping at the mall, remind them to 
be alert to their surroundings. Reiterate to 
them, if something does not feel right, it 
probably isn’t. Make sure they know to 
call you or dial 911 immediately if they 
fear any danger. 

We want our children to strive to be 


leaders in the community, not followers. 
Revisit what peer pressure entails and how 
to avoid falling prey to it. Summertime, 
although full of great things to do and 
extra time with family, can also be a scary 
time for parents. They may worry about 
their kids becoming involved in criminal 
activities, and sometimes, even becoming 
involved in gang-related activities. 

Keeping them involved in structured 
activities such as playing sports, spending 
time at the library, fishing or learning 
something new in the Culture Department, 
will not only help them grow and prosper, 
but will also reduce the parents’ worry. 
We must all remain involved with our 
children’s lives, assisting them in any way 
we can so they become successful. 

Enjoy a safe, happy and fulfilling 
summer. 



The countdown is on.... 

Effective July 1, 2013, the medical network the Tribal member Health Plan uses is 
changing to First Health. 

The First Health Network is one of the nation’s largest PPO networks with access to more than 
5,000 hospitals, 90,000 ancillary facilities and 1 million health care professional service 
locations. 

• It is very important that you receive and begin using your new card on July 1, 

2013. A new Health Plan card along with a new Health Plan book will be mailed to you 
at the end of May. Therefore, please contact the STOF Clinic to provide us with your 
current mailing address. Also, if you have non-resident family members, please let them 
know about this change and ask them to contact the Clinic to update their address. 

• We will discontinue using the Beech Street Network on June 30, 2013. However, 
most of the Beech Street providers you currently use are also in the First Health 
Network so you should not experience a disruption in care. It is recommended that you 
contact First Health 800-226-5116 or the STOF Health Plan Office at 954-981-7410 or 
866-505-6789 to determine if your physician is in network. 

• We will continue to use dental providers participating in the Dentemax network. 

• We will continue to use Express Scripts as our Pharmacy Benefits Manager. 

Please be on the lookout for your new card and book in the mail. If you do not receive this 
package by mid-June, please contact one of the STOF Clinics. 

❖ Hollywood Health Clinic: 954-962-2009 

❖ Brighton Health Clinic: 863-763-0271 

❖ Big Cypress Health Clinic: 863-983-5151 

❖ Immokalee Health Clinic: 239-867-3400 

P First Health 

www.MyFirstHealth.com 

800-226-5116 
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AH-TAH-THI-KI 


MUSEUM 


A PLACE TO LEARN. A PLACE TO REMEMBER. 


Identifying the 



Ah-Tah-Thi-Ki loans beaded sash 
to National Constitution Center 



Photo courtesy of Ah-Tah-Thi-Ki 

National Constitution Center registrar Stephanie Wiener installs the beaded sash at her location. 
Janies H. Powell traveled to Philadelphia, Pa. to oversee the process. 


SUBMITTED BYJAMES H . POWELL 
Registrar 

Museums often loan historic objects to 
each other so the item can reach a wider 
audience of people. 

In 2012, the Ah-Tah-Thi-Ki Museum 
launched an exciting multi-year loaning 
project with the National Constitution 
Center in Philadelphia, Pa. For five years, 
Ah-Tah-Thi-Ki will loan one item per year 
to the center. Last year, the Museum loaned 
the center a pair of early 19th century 
moccasins, and this year sent a beaded 
sash of a similar age. Two additional pairs 
of moccasins and a bandolier bag will be 
loaned over the next three years. 

According to Lauren Saul, the center’s 
director of Public Relations, the facility 
“illuminates constitutional ideals and 
inspires active citizenship through a state- 
of-the-art museum experience, including 
hundreds of interactive exhibits, films and 
rare artifacts.” The loaned Ah-Tah-Thi- 
Ki artifacts are being used in the center’s 
core exhibit, The Story of We the People. 
A section of the exhibit is dedicated to the 
history of the 1830 Indian Removal Act 
and to its constitutional debate. 

As part of the loan agreement, Ah- 
Tah-Thi-Ki insisted that these important 
and fragile artifacts be accompanied by a 
staff member when transported to and from 
the center. This common practice ensures 
the safety of the object. It is also common 
for the borrowing museum to shoulder 
the responsibility for travel arrangements 
and expenses. This year, I accompanied 
the beaded sash to the center and returned 
the previous year’s moccasins safely to 
Ah-Tah-Thi-Ki. It has been a pleasure to 
work with the Center and in particular with 
fellow registrar Stephanie Wiener on this 


project. 

Wiener said that the center displays 
artifacts to create tangible links to the past 
and to the U.S. Constitution. Not much is 
known about the beaded sash, but it is an 
important example of an early Southeastern 
beaded sash, and its design origin may be 
found with the Choctaw or Chickasaw. 

Ah-Tah-Thi-Ki hopes the sash helps 
create a tangible link to the history of the 
Indian Removal Act and illuminates the 
injustices of this dark period. 


If any Seminole Tribune readers have 
any further information on the sash, or 
would like to help research it, please contact 
Ah-Tah-Thi-Ki at 863-902-1113. If you 
want to see other things in the Museum’s 
collection, stop by and ask for someone in 
the Collections Division. 

If you can, visit the National 
Constitution Center, which is located near 
Independence Hall and the Liberty Bell on 
Independence Mall. For more information, 
visit ConstitutionCenter.org. 



Photo courtesy of Ah-Tah-Thi-Ki 

The Ah-Tah-Thi-Ki Museum is in a multi-year loaning project with the National Constitution Center and loaned this beaded sash for 2013. 


Hah-Tung-Ke: Bill Miller 


BY PETER B. GALLAGHER 
Special Projects Reporter 

NASHVILLE, Tenn. — Native 
songsmith Bill Miller was raised on the 
Stockbridge-Munsee Reservation near 
Bowler, Wis., with nine siblings in a 
turbulent home that stewed the cultures of 
his Mohican father and German mother in 
a unique melting pot. His Mohican name 
foretold what he would become: Fush-Ya 
Heay (“Bird Song”). 

Miller is a three-time Grammy Award 
winner and the most honored performer in 
the short history of the Native American 
Music Awards. Also an acclaimed speaker 
and gifted painter, Miller possesses a 
natural born talent to produce his thoughts 
in a unique style that is folk, blues, rock 
and traditional Native American music 
combined. 

The 58-year-old performs more than 
200 shows annually at native and non- 
native venues, presenting himself as a 
voice for the voiceless and a link between 
two great and clashing civilizations, with 
perspective from both sides. 

For many years, Miller has lived in 
Nashville, where the city’s rich musical 
spirit gave him his first breaks in the 
business. He has appeared many times 
at Tribal events, including the Discover 



Peter B. Gallagher 

Bill Miller performs. 


Native America Powwow series, Fire on 
the Swamp Festivals and the Seminole 
Tribal Fair. 

Though Miller has written dozens of 
popular songs, the haunting ballad Trail 
of Freedom may be his most significant 
song, especially among the Southeastern 
Indians. It is well crafted, with themes of 
spirituality and raw suffering. Images in 
the song range from the Trail of Tears to 
Crazy Horse to Wounded Knee. 


Trail Of Freedom’ 


I dreamed I saw Crazy Horse, riding 
through the badlands he was wild and 
brave and free 

I swear I heard the cries of the innocent 
victims in the wind at Wounded Knee 
There’s a trail of tears we could follow, 
can you hear the footsteps of the 
Cherokee 

It’s a trail of broken promises, will you 
walk this trail with me 

We can find America down the trail of 
freedom 

Walk the way of my fathers from sea to 
sea 

Oh can you find America, hear the drums 
of freedom 

Gonna find it together, walk this trail 
Walk the trail with me 

I felt the Chippewa wind off Lake 
Michigan on a cold Chicago day 
I heard the thunder of the Seminoles, way 
down in the Everglades 
And I’ve seen it in the beauty of a Navajo 
girl, like a flower in the desert heat 
And I’ve felt it in the pride of a Cheyenne 
dancer, as he moved to an ancient beat 


Oh can you find America down the trail 
of freedom 

Walk the way of my fathers from sea to 
sea 

Yeah we can find America, hear drums of 
freedom 

Gonna find it together, walk this trail 
Walk the trail with me 

I walk the streets of Gallup, New Mexico 
on a Saturday night 

I watched my brothers fall to the alcohol, 
we were going down without a fight 
Hey brothers, we must walk with the 
pride of Chief Joseph, have the courage 
of Geronimo 

For this trail it’s long, so you have to be 
strong, just to find your way back home 

We can find America down the trail of 
freedom 

Walk the way of my fathers from sea to 
sea 

Oh can you find America, hear the drums 
of freedom 

Gonna find it together, walk this trail 
Walk the trail with me 


GUY SELIGMAN, RA. 

Criminal Defense Attorney 

Even A Fish Wouldn't 
Get Caught If It 
Kept Its Mouth Shut 
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Announcements 



WILLIE FRANK LIBRARY 


SCHOLASTIC 


D§stina.t' on , 





BOOK FAIR 


WHEN: JULY 8, 2013- JULY 12, 2013 
WHERE: WILLIE FRANK LIBRARY 


TIME: ALL DAY 


EVERYONE IS WELCOME TO ATTEND! 




Pick up your steers for Seminole 4-H 


The Seminole Indian 4-H requests that all 4-H members 
pick up their steers for the 2014 Seminole Indian 4-H Livestock 
Show and Sale. 

Brighton shipping dates will be July 8-14, and Big 
Cypress shipping dates will be July 15-19. 

Please see the leader on your respective reservation if you 
are looking to show a steer next year. 

For more information, please contact the Seminole Indian 
4-H staff at 863-763-5020. 



Help wanted: Drivers and Electrical Machines 

Position Description: 

• Accounts Bookkeeper 

• Sales Representative 

• Payable/Receivable 

If you are looking to work in a fast-pace sales environment for a company that cares about its 
employees and offers strong growth opportunities. If you are interested in this job or other Accounting 
jobs, we are now accepting applications for all positions. Experience required, but will train the right 
person. Send resume to: ThomasMarx09@gmail.com. 


Congratulations, Bryce Osceola 



Photo courtesy of Wende Mailk 

From left, Joanne Osceola, O.B. Osceola Jr., O.B. Osceola Sr., Bryce Osceola (center), Brody Osceola, Marissa Osceola, 
Wende Malik and O.B. Osceola III. 


Bryce Osceola is the daughter of O.B. Osceola Jr. 
and Wende Malik, granddaughter of O.B. Osceola Sr. 
and Joanne Osceola and great-granddaughter of Cory 
Osceola and Juanita Osceola. 

She is from the Naples community and went to 
high school at St. John Neumann for four years. She 
was on the junior varsity basketball team for her 
freshman and sophomore year and moved up to varsity 
for her junior and senior year. 

Starting her junior year, Bryce became a Celtic 
Ambassador, an appointed position for St. John 
Neumann students who show academic excellence and 
a strong sense of community. 

Bryce was also the Business Manager of the St. 
John Neumann Yearbook Staff for her junior and 
senior year. 

She was on the Academic Honor Roll for four 


With much love... 


1 



Justine Morgan Osceola, 

Wishing you a lifetime of well being, 
happiness in your new career. We are so 
very proud of you. 

Love, Mom and Dad (Debbie and Mason), 
sons Ian and Daniel, gramma Maggie 
Osceola, and your brothers sisters, aunts, 
uncles, cousins and friends. 


years at her high school and was on the Principal’s List 
with a GPAof 3.9. 

Bryce was also accepted into the National Society 
of High School Scholars and was a presenter at the 
annual Multi-Cultural Festival for two years at St. 
John Neumann. Bryce has volunteered at the Jump 
Rope for Heart event, the Celtic Snowball Event, the 
Relay for Life event and was an instructor at the St. 
John Neumann basketball camp for three years. Bryce 
has also been an employee in the Seminole Tribe of 
Florida Youth Work Program for two years at the 
Juanita Community Center in Naples. 

Bryce has been accepted to Florida Gulf Coast 
University and plans on pursuing a degree in Business 
Management. 

- Submitted by Wende Malik 

Loving 

birthday 

wishes 

Happy Birthday to you, 

Happy Birthday to you Pammie, 
Happy Birthday to you Tiffany, 

As we blow out your birthday candles 
this year, 

Your love fills our hearts. 

We love and miss you every day. . . 

Diamonds in the sky. 

You are our diamonds in the sky. 

Love, Aunt Pam and family 



Get Out of Jail 

Fast ! 

Call Myma Loy 
(954) 583-9119. 
Tribal dividends, 
MasterCard and 
Visa accepted. 

24 hours • 
Speedy Release 
• Professional 
Service. 

1128 NW 
3 1st Ave., Ft. 
Lauderdale, FL 
33311 
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Liquor, electronics stolen 
from Seminoles 

FORT LAUDERDALE — With 
speed and teamwork, four bold thieves 
stole hundreds of cases of high-end liquor 
and a truck load of televisions, gaming 
systems and camcorders in an audacious 
daytime robbery of a Seminole Tribe of 
Florida warehouse. 

The 9 a.m. heist, caught on videotape, 
occurred at a rented warehouse in Fort 
Lauderdale. According to Seminole 
police, the thieves used a forklift to 
dismantle a back door and disconnected an 
outside surveillance system, but failed to 
turn off cameras inside the building. The 
goods were loaded onto a trailer bearing 
the name Pallet Consultants, which was 
found empty two days later, abandoned on 
the side of Interstate 75, south of Griffin 
Road. 

Stolen liquor included cases of Grey 
Goose vodka, Johnny Walker Black 
Label scotch and Patron tequila; missing 
electronic equipment included Apple 
TV 3 network players, JVC and Vivitar 
camcorders, 32-inch Samsung TVs and 
Wii gaming systems. 

The Seminole Tribe, along with 
Crime Stoppers, the FBI and the police, 
are offering a $25,000 reward for 
information leading to an arrest. Anyone 
with information should call 954-493- 
8477. 

- Sun Sentinel 

Reservation house towed 
to Washington, D.C. event 

WASHINGTON, D.C.— Legislators 
and administrators from the nation’s 
capital got a firsthand look at Indian 
Country poverty, recently, when a group 
of Oglala Sioux Tribal citizens hauled 
a real home (that has been lived in by 
four generations on the Pine Ridge 
Reservation) to the front of the Capitol 
Building. 

Part of the “Trail of Hope” Project, 
which seeks solutions to housing issues 
throughout Indian Country, the goal 
of the Oglala Sioux Housing Council, 
which organized the event, was to lobby 
for increased HUD funding to rebuild or 
improve more than 6,000 new Pine Ridge 
homes. 

“Our housing conditions across 
much of Indian Country are really bad,” 
said Lakota Sioux tribal member Henry 
Red Cloud in an interview with Indian 
Country Today Media Network. “Our 
people are starving and cold - sometimes 
in stick houses that haven’t had updates in 
four generations.” 

The event organizers hoped for 
massive publicity and Congressmen 
stopping by for a tour. However, the 
timing could not have been worse. The 
event took place a few days after the 
Boston Marathon bombings and the same 
week the White House and Capitol were 
receiving letters laced with ricin. The 
Capitol Building was locked down on the 
day of the demonstration; few legislators 
were in sight. 

Red Cloud estimated that only 100 
people attended or visited throughout 
the course of the event. He expressed 
disappointment that no workers showed 
up from nearby HUD, the agency that 
built many of the substandard homes on 
Pine Ridge. 

“Only 10 housing units have been 
built on Pine Ridge in recent times,” Red 
Cloud said. “They are totally overcrowded 
- it’s disheartening. Our children can’t 
get a good night’s rest. They go to school 
hungry and cold. How can their minds be 
nourished?” 

- Indian Country Today Media Network 

Mayan pyramid 
bulldozed for road 

NOHMUL COMPLEX, Belize — 

A 2,300-year-old Mayan pyramid - one 
of the largest in Central America - was 
destroyed, recently, to extract crushed 
rock for a nearby road building project. 

The destruction at the Nohmul 
complex in northern Belize shocked 
anthropologists around the world familiar 
with the “ceremonial centre” that dates 
back at least 2,300 years. 

“It’s a feeling of incredible disbelief 
because of the ignorance and the 
insensitivity . . . they were using this for 
road fill,” said Jaime Awe, head of the 
Belize Institute of Archaeology, who said 
the site was the most important in northern 
Belize, near the Mexican border. “It’s like 
being punched in the stomach; it’s just so 
horrendous.” 

Located on flat landscape in the 
middle of a privately owned sugar cane 
field, the pyramid was about 1 00 feet tall 
with ruins well known throughout the 
area. 

“These guys knew that this was an 
ancient structure. It’s just bloody laziness,” 
Awe told The Guardian. “To think that 
today we have modern equipment, that 
you can go and excavate in a quarry 
anywhere, but that this company would 
completely disregard that and completely 
destroyed this building. Why can’t these 
people just go and quarry somewhere that 
has no cultural significance? It’s mind- 
boggling.” 


Belizean police are conducting an 
investigation, with criminal charges 
expected. 

- The Guardian 

Navajos, Hopi Tribe oppose 
canyon project 



GRAND CANYON — A plan 
being pushed by a former Chairman of 
the Navajo nation to build a museum, 
restaurant, walking path and a rim-to-floor 
gondola at the Grand Canyon is being 
opposed by many Navajos, the entire 
Hopi Nation, the National Park Service 
and a host of environmental groups. 

Named the Escalade, the 420-acre 
project at the confluence of the Colorado 
and Little Colorado rivers, would begin 
on Navajo land on the western rim of the 
Canyon. 

“Escalade will produce employment 
and business opportunities for local 
residents, generate substantial Navajo 
Nation revenue (an estimated $50 to 
$95 million annually) and provide an 
opportunity for the Navajo people to 
share their culture with dignity to a world 
in search of harmony and beauty,” wrote 
former Chairman Albert Hale, a member 
of the Arizona state legislature and the 
legal adviser to Confluence Partners LLC 
of Tucson, the project developer. 

Hale said the museum would educate 
visitors about Navajo history and culture 
and provide for artist booths and an Artist 
in Residence program, he added. The 
Escalade would take up about 420 acres of 
land on the canyon floor at the confluence 
of the Colorado and Little Colorado rivers, 
an area considered sacred by some Tribes. 

Speaking to the Native Sun News , Jan 
Balsom, of Grand Canyon National Park, 
said, flatly: “We oppose development on 
the Canyon floor . . . Our job is to preserve 
the integrity of the Canyon. Development 
would compromise that.” 

The Hopi Tribal Council passed a 
resolution opposing the Escalade and 
recently issued a press release: “The 
Canyon was and still is home to several 
Native American Tribes including the 
Hopi, Havasupai, Hualapai, Kaibab- 
Paiute, Navajo and Zuni. Sacred sites dot 
the river and canyons, one of the most 
important areas being the confluence 
where the Colorado River meets the Little 
Colorado River. The sacred area serves as 
a connection to the Hopi Tribes’ ancestral 
past and is home to ceremonial trails, 
shrines and ruins. 

“Driven by the lure of tourist dollars, 
the Confluence Partners is threatening the 
beauty of this natural wonder. While they 
expect a large economic impact to come 
from the development, it is clear that the 
developers value the potential dollars to 
be made from this sacred area rather than 
respecting the beauty and sanctity of a 
pristine location that is so dear to many 
tribal communities.” 

“Escalade will be minimally 
intrusive on the Canyon,” said Hale. “The 
Riverwalk on the Canyon floor will be 
elevated to minimize its impact on the 
environment. The Lower Tram station 
and the Riverwalk will use around 3.5 
acres which is 75 percent less than the 
National Park’s 17-acre Phantom Ranch 
Hotel development on the Canyon floor. 
The length of the Riverwalk will be 
approximately 1,400 feet of the 2,977,920 
feet of river shoreline on the Grand 
Canyon.” 

Deon Ben of Grand Canyon Trust, told 
Native Sun News , “many Navajo families 
affected by the proposed Escalade oppose 
it. I’m a Navajo. To have a proposal be 
this intrusive is devastating. We Navajos 
are tied to the land. We are supposed to 
protect our land. Many are opposed to it. 
Its approach to the confluence has divided 
the community ... It will impact sacred 
sites. 

“They say jobs would be created. 
It’s the same as the casinos. They hire 
a management team from Phoenix . . . 
Navajos would be working at low-end 
jobs. The high-end jobs would go to non- 
Navajos.” 

- Native Sun News 

Cherokee nominated for 
ambassador-level job 

TALEQUAH, Okla. — President 
Barack Obama has nominated Keith 
Harper, a member of the Cherokee 
Nation, as his pick for United States 
Representative to the United Nations 
Human Rights Council. If confirmed 
by the Senate, Harper would be the first 
Native American in an ambassador post. 

Harper is known for working on 
the Cobell trust fund lawsuit since its 
inception in 1996. He started off at the 
Native American Rights Fund and joined 
the Kilpatrick Townsend & Stockton firm 
before a settlement was announced in 


December 2009. He was also instrumental 
in raising more than $500,000 in Indian 
Country donations to the President’s re- 
election campaign. 

The United Nations Human 
Rights Council addresses human rights 
issues around the world. Prior U.S. 
representatives have included Eleanor 
Roosevelt and Geraldine Ferraro. 

- Indianz.com 

Alaska city makes 
Smithsonian Magazine top 10 

SITKA, Alaska — The fourth- 
largest city by population in Alaska, 
Sitka (population: 8,881 in 2010) has 
been named No. 9 in the Smithsonian 
Magazines Best Small Towns to Visit 
list for 2013. Home to the Sitka Tribe of 
Alaska, it is the only American Indian 
Tribal town on the list. 

“No other town in the 49th state has 
Sitka’s charisma. To wander through its 
historic downtown is to appreciate how 
three cultures - Tlingit, Russian and 
American - were woven together,” wrote 
Smithsonian author Susan Spano. 

Smithsonian sought a statistical 
answer to the question: What makes a 
small town big on culture? They asked 
geographic information company Esri 
to search its databases for small towns 
and cities, with “populations of less 
than 15,000 that have exceptional 
concentrations of museums, art galleries, 
orchestras, theaters, historic sites and 
other cultural blessings,” the article stated. 

American Indian Alaska Native 
Tourism Association (AIANTA) Board 
Secretary (and Sitka Tribe of Alaska Tribal 
member) Rachel Moreno commented: 
“We take great pride in our heritage and 
preserving Indian Country here. Thank 
you to Smithsonian for creating such a 
list that showcases America’s hidden 
treasures.” 

Gettysburg, Pa. was No. 1. 

- Smithsonian 

Sioux to vote on lifting 
alcohol ban 

PINE RIDGE, S.D. — A 9-7 

Tribal Council decision to allow Oglala 
Sioux citizens to decide, by vote this 
fall, whether to legalize alcohol on their 
reservation, has spurred strong opinions 
on both sides about how the Tribe might 
regulate alcohol sales. 

Alcohol was legalized on the dry 
Pine Ridge Reservation in 1970 but the 
ban was restored two months later, and 
an attempt to allow it in 2004 died after a 
public outcry. 

Sioux Tribal leaders and activists have 
raised fears that legalization of alcohol 
could lead to a sharp spike in alcohol 
abuse and crime, though others argue 
legalization could help the cash-strapped 
Tribe fund much needed treatment and 
youth programs to combat the devastating 
effects of alcoholism. 

The Tribe’s reservation, about the size 
of Connecticut, has struggled with high 
alcoholism rates for generations, though 
alcohol has been banned there since 1832. 
The Pine Ridge Indian Reservation makes 
up all of Shannon County, S.D. - the third- 
poorest county in America, according to 
the U.S. census. Nearly 40,000 people 
live on the reservation. 

The statistics are devastating: One in 
four Oglala Sioux children is bom with 
fetal alcohol syndrome or fetal alcohol 
spectmm disorder. Average reservation 
life expectancy is between 45 and 52 
years. 

The Tribe expects to gain nearly $10 
million per year in revenue from alcohol 
sales, which it would use to support detox, 
treatment, youth and education programs. 

- Journalstar.com 

Comanches seek to rescue 
lost Tribal tongue 

LAWTON, Okla. — Two-year 
Comanche Nation College is teaming 
with Texas Tech University on a quest to 
employ new technology to reinvigorate 
the dying Comanche language. 

Two faculty members from each 
school worked with Tribal elders to 
create a digital archive of what is left of 
the language, spoken by only 25 people 
nationwide (down from about 15,000 in 
the late 1800s). 

The recording project was supported 
by $198,000 in grants from the 
Administration for Native Americans, a 
branch of the U.S. Department of Health 
and Human Services. Each of three 
Comanche speakers - all women in their 
60s and 70s - was handed a script in 
English, which she translated into spoken 
Comanche as the project director recorded 
her. The resulting 42 modules require 
students to match the audio of a sentence 
spoken in Comanche with a corresponding 
picture or photograph. 

For more advanced students, the 
sentences became more elaborate. A 
sentence might describe a boy ducking 
under a fence and running across the 
prairie to find his older brother fishing and 
tell him his mother said that supper was 
ready. 

Generations of Comanche children 
were deprived of the chance to learn their 


language. Starting in the late 19th century, 
they were sent to boarding schools, 
where they were taught to assimilate into 
white culture and punished for speaking 
Comanche. 

Juanita Pahdopony, dean of academic 
affairs at Comanche Nation, said her 
parents were products of the boarding 
schools, which existed through the 1970s. 

“My father was whipped for speaking 
the language, but he did it secretly and 
was a fluent speaker. My parents didn’t 
want me learning the language because 
they wanted me to be successful in the 
white man’s world.” 

- The Chronicle of Higher Education 

Journalist Trahant to serve 
as Atwood Chair 

ANCHORAGE, Alaska 

Legendary native journalist Mark Trahant 
has been selected to serve as the prestigious 
20th Atwood Chair of Journalism at 
the University of Alaska Anchorage, a 
position that brings nationally known 
journalists to teach courses and speak 
to students, journalists and the public in 
Alaska. 

Trahant, who has been reporting 
about Indian Country since the 1970s, 
has experience as an editor, reporter, 
columnist, TV correspondent and is the 
author of several books, including The 
Last Great Battle of the Indian Wars about 
Sen. Henry M. Jackson. 

Trahant, a member of Idaho’s 
Shoshone-Bannock Tribes and former 
president of the Native American 
Journalists Association, was recently 
awarded a fellowship to the Rockefeller 
Bellagio Center in Italy. For the past three 
years, he has been an editor in residence 
at the University of Idaho School of 
Journalism and Mass Media. He was a 
2009 Kaiser Media Fellow, a reporter 
for PBS’ Frontline , former editorial page 
editor for the Seattle Post-Intelligencer , 
former chairman and chief executive 
officer at the Robert C. Maynard Institute 
for Journalism Education and a former 
columnist at The Seattle Times. He has 
been publisher of the Moscow -Pullman 
Daily News , executive news editor of 
The Salt Lake Tribune\ a reporter at the 
Arizona Republic in Phoenix; and has 
worked at several Tribal newspapers. 

-Pechanga.net 

Man sues to remove Native 
image from license tag 

DENVER, Colo. — The 10th U.S. 
Circuit Court of Appeals ruled 3-0 that a 
judge in Oklahoma City erred by throwing 
out the lawsuit of Keith Cressman, pastor 
of St. Mark’s United Methodist Church in 
Bethany. 

Cressman objects to the image of an 
American Indian shooting an arrow toward 
the sky to bring down rain. His lawsuit 
claims the image unconstitutionally 
contradicts his Christian beliefs by 
depicting Indian religious beliefs, and 
that he should be allowed to either cover 
up the image on his plates or to get a 
personalized plate for the same cost as a 
standard license plate. 

“(Mr. Cressman) has alleged 
sufficient facts to suggest that the ‘Sacred 
Rain Arrow’ image on the standard 
Oklahoma license plate conveys a 
particularized message that others are 
likely to understand and to which he 
objects,” the appellate judges wrote in a 
39-page decision, reversing Judge Joe 
Heaton’s dismissal of the lawsuit. 

-NewsOK.com 

‘Prophet 5 Jacobs warns Native 
Americans to repent 

SANTA ROSA BEACH, Fla. — 

Describing herself as “a respected prophet 
who travels the world ministering not 
only to crowds of people, but to heads of 
nations,” Cindy Jacobs appears regularly 
on Christian TV, including on the 700 
Club. 

On one of her recent segments during 
her “unique prophetic” God Knows 
God TV show, she took on American 
Indians and Mexicans, warning people 
of Indigenous heritage that they should 
“repent for their ancestors’ animism” 
because they are particularly vulnerable 
to evil spirits. 

“If you have in your bloodline any 
animus [sic], any Native American blood, 
for instance - not all Native Americans 
worshipped the serpent or crocodile, many 
did - but you might want to renounce that 
and repent for the generational iniquity,” 
she lectured. “If you are - perhaps you’re 
Mexican and you might have indigenous 
blood in you or Mayan blood, those who 
have Aztec blood in any way, you need to 
repent for the sin of animism before you 
begin to deal with this spirit.” 

This is the same self-proclaimed 
prophet who, earlier this year, affirmed 
that durable, long-lasting shoes are proof 
of “supernatural” miracles from God. 

Jacobs previously outraged Indian 
Country by claiming that the “Response,” 
an August 2011 prayer rally in Houston 
led by Texas Gov. Rick Perry, broke the 
curse of Native American cannibalism 
over the North American lands. 

- Indian Country Today Media Network 



Tribal leaders meet 
on Energy Development 

SANDIA PUEBLO, N.M. — 

American Indian Tribal lands make up 
about 5 percent of the land mass in the 
U.S. but contain as much as 20 percent of 
the nation’s energy resources. 

That is one good reason American 
Indian leaders met recently to discuss 
Indian Country energy issues, pointing a 
healthy finger at both federal and Tribal 
politics and bureaucracy for exacerbating 
problems with Tribal energy growth 
issues, including the development of 
natural resources from oil and natural gas 
to renewable source. 

Navajo Nation President Ben 
Shelly indicated his Tribe is working on 
modernizing its energy and environmental 
codes to better position the Navajos for 
new development prospects. Shelly called 
for cooperation, urging Tribal leaders 
to band together and take advantage of 
opportunities they have to both become 
energy independent and bring in revenues 
for their Tribes. 

- Associated Press 

Recipe: Smothered muskrat, 
tail off, teeth showing 



PLEASANT POINT, Maine — 

Make preparations now for the Pleasant 
Point Indian Days, held in eastern 
Maine the second weekend of August. 
Passamaquoddy Tribal citizen Hilda 
Lewis will be cooking a traditional native 
meal: “Smothered muskrat, tail off, teeth 
showing.” 

The recipe is simple, she said. First, 
chop off the tail, then drop the entire 
muskrat into the pot of water with potatoes, 
onion and shredded carrot. When the meat 
is tender, the muskrat, sans tail, is served 
“with the teeth showing,” she added. The 
potatoes and onions are heaped on top, 
hence, the term smothered. 

Muskrat has fallen out of favor as a 
dish because there isn’t as much trapping 
being done, Lewis explained, which 
means the toughest trick when cooking a 
muskrat is getting a muskrat. She said the 
best way to do that may be to ask around 
to see if someone has a few in their freezer. 

Muskrat, about the size of a mink, 
can weigh up to 4 pounds and has a 
rich golden-brown pelt and teeth a bit 
like a beaver. There isn’t much meat on 
a muskrat, Lewis said, but the flavor is 
good, like rabbit with an herbal taste. 

Lewis grew up on the reservation 
where “most of my family’s sustenance 
came from the woods and sea. We didn’t 
have a lot of commercial product,” she 
said, although she wished then that her 
family could eat Wonder Bread instead of 
bread her mother made at home. 

- Indian Country Today Media Network 

Student promotes stereotypes 
in Wall Street Journal 

PITTSBURGH, Pa. — Upset about 
her numerous college rejection letters, 
teenager Suzy Lee Weiss decided to vent 
in an essay she sent to the Wall Street 
Journal (WSJ) stereotyping minority 
students, including American Indians, and 
overachieving teenagers. 

“What could I have done differently 
over the past years?” Weiss wrote in a 
letter which WSJ published as an Op Ed 
piece. “For starters, had I known two 
years ago what I know now, I would have 
gladly worn a headdress to school. Show 
me to any closet, and I would’ve happily 
come out of it.” 

Weiss also blamed her parents for 
failing to force her to take up hobbies. And 
she laments not attending summer camps 
in Africa, where she could “scoop up some 
suffering child, take a few pictures and 
write my essays about how spending that 
afternoon with Kinto changed my life.” 

The reaction was viral and worldwide: 
Some applauded Weiss for shunning 
political correctness, describing her as a 
truth teller. But others have dismissed her 
as a whiny, self-indulgent child throwing a 
tantrum. The lifestyle website TheFrisky. 
com criticized the essay, saying it “reads 
like an April Fools’ Day joke,” and chiding 
Weiss for throwing “the world’s biggest 
pity party” while her classmates hustled 
to secure internships and get themselves 
to volunteering and afterschool activities. 

In the end, even Weiss poked fun at 
criticism she apparently anticipated. 

“To those claiming that I am bitter - 
you bet I am! An underachieving selfish 
teenager making excuses for her own 
failures? That too!” she wrote. “To those 
of you disgusted by this, shocked that I 
take for granted the wonderful gifts I have 
been afforded, I say shhhh - The Real 
Housewives is on.” 

- Today.com 
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♦ ANDROS ISLAND 

From page 1A 


Peter B. Gallagher 

Crabs are everywhere, even on the walls, but they don’t 
scare the young children at all. 


Peter B. Gallagher 

These baskets show the similarities between Seminole 
baskets. 


Peter B. Gallagher 

A popular watering hole along the Queen’s Highway in Red Bays 
is the Seminoles Take Away And Bar. 


Peter B. Gallagher 

In Red Bays, a man with a big knife is a cook. It’s the only utensil 
Marvin Bain needs to cook - and eat - red snapper. 


Peter B. Gallagher 

Bahamas National TV interviews Chairman James E. Billie at the Andros Crab Fest. 


Peter B. Gallagher 

Woodcarver Henry Wallace greets Chairman James E. Billie when he 
arrives. 


Peter B. Gallagher 

Basket maker Eva Barrbaptiste poses with Aubee and Eecho Billie. 


“We are known throughout the 
Bahamas as ‘Andros Crab Catchers’ because 
the island is known for the vast numbers of 
large land crabs that are harvested every 
summer (May through August) for eating 
and exporting to the other islands of the 
Bahamas,” said Douglas, who keeps an 
unusual display for a tourist office: a giant 
crab in a glass case with a sign that reads 
“Beware of the Attack Crab.” 

“The local Androsians have developed 
a culture surrounding the cooking and 
harvesting of this unique food resource. The 
festival is centered around the island’s many 
crab culinary dishes, crabbing competitions, 
cultural music and dance and every night the 
event is wrapped up with a large Bahamian/ 
Caribbean music concert. The attendance to 
the festival peeks at 12,000-15,000 persons 
from all over the Bahamas, the Americas 
and the world,” Douglas said. 

Along for the trip were the Chairman’s 
family (wife, Maria, and children Aubee and 
Eecho), Chairman’s administrator Danny 
Tommie and Ah-Tah-Thi-Ki Museum 
director Paul Backhouse. 

Eecho Billie even braved an “ecological 
artificial crab habitat” in the center of the 
festival grounds, to capture and hold up 
several blue land crabs, drawing a crowd 
around the fenced-in enclosure. A large 
sound system with heart-thumping bass 
woofers generated for hundreds of yards 
beyond the festive scene. 

After Chairman Billie was interviewed 
by Bahamas TV and shook hands with well- 
wishers, some of whom remembered him 
from his last visit in 2001, the group made 
the hour-long trip north along severely pot- 
holed Queen’s Highway to Red Bays on the 
island’s northwestern shore. 

The countryside was filled with tall 
straight pines and rough limestone rock 
ground. The lack of fertile ground was 
obvious; most made their living as sponge 
divers, fishermen and crafting baskets, wood 
and fabrics. Small wooden sea cottages and 
houses of varying design stood, each one 
in varying stages of completion, some with 
families of six living in two rooms. 

“Over here, we start working on our 
houses when we get money and then we 
stop when we run out of money and start 
back up again when the money comes,” said 
the taxi driver. “It might take 1 0, 20 years to 
finish your house.” 

The few businesses are locally owned, 
including a Seminole bar. 

For the second time, the Chairman 
visited the house of the Rev. Bertram A. 
Newton, the only teacher for 40 years at the 
Red Bays all-age school and the historian 
who, more than anyone else, helped keep 
the Seminole connection alive. In the 
living room, sprawled on an easy chair, 
84-year-old Rose Newton slowly made 
palmetto baskets. Outside, on a clothesline, 
individual palmetto leaves hung. Clothes 


Peter B. Gallagher 

Woodcarver Henry Wallace carves his name into 
wood. 


drying in the hot air, hung everywhere; one 
tree was covered with only panties next 
to what appeared to be a chickee roof; the 
Androsians call such structures a “camp.” 

“I feel very comfortable here,” said 
the Chairman, sitting outside the Newton’s 
complex, where the rich tropical vegetation, 
including palms and mango trees, rose from 
the flat rocky land. “This reminds me of my 
old camp in Big Cypress.” 

The Chairman also visited a few basket 
makers, including the family of the late 
Omelia Marshall, a legendary Red Bays 
medicine woman, midwife and basket 
maker, whose daughter has continued 
making the beautiful, sturdy baskets - 
some adorned with patchwork - known 
to collectors around the world. They were 
hanging and stacked all over the house, 
which like most homes in the area, had no 
air conditioning or fan; just an open front 
door, catching the occasional sea breeze. 

“Hot is just the way it is over here,” 
said the driver, with a big wide toothy smile. 
“We know it. We live it. We go on.” 

Another highlight was a visit to the 
woodcarver Henry Wallace, who specializes 
in wildlife and marine life. Mahogany wood 
carvings in various states of completion 
were everywhere, with finished pieces for 
sale on a table manned by his wife, Endetta. 
The man of international fame - his work 
is displayed at museums around the world, 
including the Smithsonian - humbly carved 
his name into the bottom of a fish for his 
guests. 

A breathtaking sunset over azure 
waters waved goodbye to the Chairman and 
his group as they headed back to Florida. 

“We’ll be back,” the Chairman had 
promised everyone. “I want to stay longer 
next time to really learn more about this 
culture . . . and go fishin’.” 


Peter B. Gallagher 

This is how the Androsian basket 
makers dry the palmetto leaves, 
pinned to the clothesline. 


Peter B. Gallagher 

In Andros, the natives call thatched 
structures like this a ‘camp.’ A ‘panty 
tree’ stands next to the camp, which 
is used for storage. 


Peter B. Gallagher 

The Rev. Bertram A. Newton taught the island’s 
Seminole history for 40 years as the teacher of 
the only Red Bays school, keeping the connection 
alive. 


Peter B. Gallagher 

Basket maker Rose Newton and Aubee Billie take a 
moment to pose for a picture. 


Peter B. Gallagher 

Jariel Rahning, 3, and sister Claretta, 5, show off their 
mother’s baskets. 


Peter B. Gallagher 

This location reminds Chairman James E. Billie of his old camp where the Ah-Tah- 
Thi-Ki Museum is now in Big Cypress. 


Peter B. Gallagher 

Ah-Tah-Thi-Ki Museum director Paul Backhouse gets a 
basket from basket maker Eva Barrbaptiste. 


Peter B. Gallagher 

Eecho Billie shows a large version of the Andros national animal, the 
blue land crab, from an ecological landscape display at the Crab Fest. 
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Museum highlights art of PECS student crafts 



BY EILEEN SOLER 
Staff Reporter 

BIG CYPRESS — Rudy Juarez, 
13, never imagined that a Seminole doll 
fashioned by his own hands would be 
considered museum quality. 

But there it stood encased in glass at the 
Ah-Tah-Thi-Ki Museum and surrounded by 
75 other Seminole-inspired crafts created 
by 35 fellow Pemayetv Emahakv Charter 
School students. 

“I hope anyone who comes to the 
Museum sees the amount of hard work 
every piece took, and I hope they realize 
how lucky we (Seminoles) are to have our 
culture so alive today,” Juarez said. 

Beaded bracelets, necklaces, pens and 
medallions, intricately carved and painted 
miniature canoes, delicate yet sturdy 
sweetgrass baskets, a patchwork satchel 
and the Creek alphabet emblazoned on a 
fabric wall hanging make up the Museum’s 
newest exhibit in the Mosaic Community 
Art Gallery. 

Through summer, thousands of 
visitors and Tribal members who peruse 
the Museum located at the Big Cypress 
Reservation will get to view the students’ 
handiwork. 

Janelle Robinson, the school’s cultural 
arts teacher, said the students toiled for 
seven months to create hundreds of pieces 
during daily art classes. The works chosen 
for exhibit are the cream of the crop. 

“But traditional crafts are not just 
projects. They are symbols of how things 
were and how they have changed over the 
years,” Robinson said. 

The kindergarten through eighth-grade 
children learned first how tradition requires 
the works to be constructed. The designs 
of the beadwork jewelry follow certain 
patterns; ric rac on patchwork is stitched 
in specific fashion; cypress wood is always 
used for authentic carving. 

“But once they learn how to do it, they 
pick it up. Then we let them chose their 
colors and let them go at it,” Robinson said. 

Friends Aubee Billie, who is in fourth 
grade, and third-grader Angelie Melton 
both have beaded works in the exhibit. 
Melton created a necklace and bracelet 
that was finely crafted in the tradition of 
her ancestors with red, yellow, white and 
black Seminole colors. Billie used beads to 
decorate a writing pen, though traditionally 
and correctly strung, in Miami Hurricanes 
football team colors. 

“I felt like being creative,” Billie said. 

Robinson said the show was the first 


for the 6-year-old school at the Ah-Tah- 
Thi-Ki Museum. It also showcased the 
best works from some of the children who 
have been taking traditional arts classes all 
their school lives. 

“Sometimes, like in any other 
classroom environment, it’s hard to get 
them going but they always appreciate 
it later,” Robinson said. “What makes it 
worthwhile is when they look up at me and 
say, T get it.’” 

In first grade, the children learn how 
to use a loom for beadwork. In second and 
third grade, they learn how to string basic 
chains and daisy chains. Fourth-graders 
learn peyote stitches, and fifth-graders 
graduate to creating intricate medallions. 

By grade six, students take on 
sweetgrass basket weaving. Doll making 


happens in seventh grade. For eighth grade, 
youth experience and perfect patchwork 
in the forms of potholders, carrying bags, 
pillows and sometimes clothing. 

Jade Braswell Osceola, the school’s 
history teacher, said the children are always 
doing two things at once: recreating the 
past with a modem twist. 

“This art was created in the past to put 
food on the table . . . now, they are learning 
the techniques and moving it forward,” she 
said. 

Museum curator John Moga praised 
the children’s designs during a reception 
held in their honor on May 20. He 
especially noted Juarez’s manifestation of 
an otherwise typical traditional doll. 

“It’s visually dynamic. The expression 
on the face is joyful. The clothing flows 


outward. It’s a fluid piece - a static 
three-dimensional piece that moves. It is 
sculpture,” Moga said. 

Museum director Paul Backhouse 
called the show “massively significant.” 

“When people from Germany, Europe 
and of all the world come here, they will 
see that the Tribe is alive and this is what 
the children are doing,” he said. “They are 
keeping the traditional art and the language 
strong.” 

The show also serves a larger, more 
focused purpose. 

“We strive to have the community 
engaged in the Museum, and we always 
want the Tribal youth to know this place 
belongs to them,” Backhouse said. “With 
this exhibit, there is no doubt.” 

+ See more MUSEUM photos on page 7B 


PECS inducts top students 
into National Honor Societies 


BY ANDREA HOLATA 
Staff Reporter 

BRIGHTON — Pemayetv 
Emahakv Charter School inducted 5 1 top 
students into the National Elementary 
Honor Society and Junior National 
Honor Society during a banquet held at 
the Brighton Veteran’s Building May 28. 

To be eligible, students must 
maintain a 3.0 grade point average and 
must demonstrate four traits: leadership, 
service, character and citizenship. 

PECS principal Brian Greseth 
welcomed everyone and congratulated 
students on their work. He then 
introduced the keynote speaker of the 
night, J. Webb Horton, assistant director 
of Community Outreach at Florida Gulf 
Coast University. 

Horton spoke on the importance 
of respecting parents and making good 
grades. 

“Be proud of what you do; be proud 
of your grades; don’t let anyone ever 
take that away from you,” he said. “If 
people ever pick on you and ask, ‘Why 
are you doing so well in school?’ Your 
answer is this: ‘The reason I am studying 
so hard is because when you don’t study 
as well as I do and you need a job you 
can come work for my company.’” 

Student Trevor Thomas, emcee of 
the night, introduced four eighth grade 


Honor Society members: Crysten Smith, 
Raylon Eagle, Odessa King and Jaden 
Puente. Each student recited one of the 
Honor Society pillars and lit a candle 
for the traditional lighting of the candles 
ceremony. 

Twenty-one elementary students 
were also inducted, receiving plaques 
and pins. They are Ramone Baker, 
John Beck, Aubee Billie, Daven Buck, 
Destiny Elliott, Jagger Gaucin, Donovan 
Harris, Caylie Huff, Haylie Huff, Heith 
Lawrence, Hyatt Pearce, Julia Smith, 
Malcolm Jones, Kaleb Doctor, Kamani 
Smith, Jenna Brown, Aubrey Pearce, 
Shyla Gopher, Katie Beck, Silas 
Madrigal and Edward Gaucin. 

Thirty students in sixth through 
eighth grade were also inducted: Pemell 
Bert, Alexus James, Gage Riddle, 
Caroline Sweat, Chynna Villarreal, 
Krysta Burton, Kyle Palmisano, Mason 
Sweat, Danyelle Boromei, Alicia 
Fudge, Raeley Matthews, Aleina Micco, 
Kano Puente, Conner Thomas, Aidan 
Tommie, Jalynn Jones, Rudy Juarez, 
Chandler Pearce, Camryn Thomas, 
Layne Thomas, Aiyana Tommie, Raylon 
Eagle, Odessa King, Dylan Sheffield, 
Sean Osceola, Jaden Puente, Diamond 
Shore, Crysten Smith, Bailey Tedders 
and Trevor Thomas. 

+ See more NHS photos on page 7B 



Andrea Holata 

From left, Kano Puente, Crysten Smith and Trevor Thomas proudly show off their plaques. 



Andrea Holata 

First-graders show off the vegetables they helped plant during the culture open house. 


Families view cultural 
showcase at open house 


BY ANDREA HOLATA 
Staff Reporter 

BRIGHTON — Students at Pemayetv 
Emahakv Charter School got the chance 
to show off their knowledge of Seminole 
culture during an open house held at the 
school May 3 1 . 

The yearly open house was staged by 
the school’s Culture Department to show 
parents and family members the activities 
and projects students have been working 
on, including beaded medallions and pens, 
daisy chains, necklaces, traditional dolls, 
drawstring bags and wood carvings. 

“It’s to showcase all of our mini 
activities and projects that the students 
have been working on throughout the 
year,” history teacher Jade Braswell 
Osceola said. “The students do the action. 
They are shown once, explained twice and 
the student takes over from there.” 

Parents joined their children during 
culture class and spent 10 minutes in 
different classrooms seeing the children’s 
work firsthand. 

In the history classroom, parents 
received a notebook filled with their child’s 
classwork. They then walked outside to 
view the garden planted by all grades. Also 
on display outside were the boys’ wood and 



Andrea Holata 

Ashlynn Collins displays her shadow box filled 
with beaded jewelry she made during the year. 


soap carvings of tomahawks and canoes. 

After touring the history classroom, 
family members visited the arts and crafts 

+ See CULTURE on page 2B 


Sixty-five 
Tribes grace 
NLC Summer 
Conference 


BY BEVERLY BIDNEY 
Staff Reporter 

HOLLYWOOD — The theme of 
the Native Learning Center’s (NLC) fifth 
annual summer conference - “Strengthening 
Tribal Communities into the Future” - was 
compelling enough to attract 162 people 
from 65 Tribes around the country to the 
conference, held at the Hard Rock Hotel & 
Casino Hollywood from June 4-6. 

“Education has helped us survive as a 
people,” Big Cypress Board Rep. Joe Frank 
said. “Our Tribe pushes for it and believes 
in it. The NLC extends education to all 
Tribes; education is a cornerstone.” 

Participants attended courses as varied 
as the Tribes they represented. Subjects 
included Financing Renewable Energy 
in Indian Country; The Influence of 
Tribal Language on Culture and Identity; 
Sustainable Gardens: Remembering and 
Honoring our Traditions; Strengthening 
Native Families through the Use of 
Traditional Concepts of the Medicine 
Wheel and Moccasin; Understanding the 
Federal Tribal Relationship; and Emergency 
Preparedness 2.0, Beyond Weather 
Disasters. And that was just the first day. 

“We have hit a new high level of 
everything,” said Georgette Smith, NLC 
director. “We have well over 150 people 
here now; our first year we had about 25 to 
50. The level of the subject matter taught by 
these experts amazes me because they are 
so well known in Indian Country, and the 
knowledge they bring here is phenomenal. 
The attendees are truly engaged in the 
courses.” 

Founded in 2008 as a department of the 
Tribe, NLC is funded by the U. S . Department 
of Housing and Urban Development. The 
center’s mission is to provide knowledge, 
training and skills to all Native Americans 
which will improve their quality of life, 
at no cost to them. Areas of focus include 
housing strategies, celebrating culture 
and language, financial wellness, grants 
education and Tribal government. 

To put together the curriculum for 
the conference, the NLC sent out requests 
for proposals to their sizable database of 
qualified instructors, who could submit 
up to six course options that follow the 
conference’s theme. 

“We had a tough selection process,” said 
Nicole Harker, NLC administrative services 
program director. “Every component is well 
thought out by the NLC team. The classes 
are very interactive. I think this has been a 
success; people are networking and we have 
heard nothing but great things from them.” 

Renewable energy is a hot topic in 
Indian Country, and Eugene Wilkie, director 
of project development at TAWA Power and 
a member of the Turtle Mountain Band of 
Chippewa Indians, is an expert in the field 
with more than 20 years of experience. He 
talked about solar, wind, hydroelectric and 
other renewable options and how to fund 
them. 

The Department of Energy has money 
available for infrastructure and banks are 
eager to loan money because it is guaranteed 
by the federal government through the 
FDIC. The challenge is knowing how 
to properly apply for funding and what 
obstacles may arise. 

“Tribes can form their own utility 
companies,” Wilkie said. “This is your 
nation; you can sell power to yourself first.” 

The amount of jobs that can be created 
in the renewable sector depends on the type 
of energy. Solar energy has become very 
affordable, down from more than $5 to only 
67 cents per watt, but once the system is in 
place, no jobs are created. 

Manufacturing is the biggest 
opportunity for renewable energy jobs in 
Indian Country today, Wilkie said. China 
used to make the components for solar 
energy but ceased when high tariffs were 
enacted. 

“This could give Tribes and youth 
an opportunity to rise up and work in the 
industry while learning it on the job,” he 
said. “Corporations are looking for Indian 
land but it isn’t easy to find a Tribe who is 
going to be the workforce. This is a serious 
issue because this industry could give 
youth a sense of purpose and intellectual 
pride. They can make a nice living; the 
corporations will bring the education in so 
college isn’t a necessity.” 

Cultural awareness is an important 
consideration for any reservation-based 
business. A course given by Ron Sheffield, 
of Organizational Sciences and Culture Inc. 
and a member of the Quechan of Fort Yuma 
Tribe, delved into the meaning of culture. 
He asked the participants to define what 
culture meant to them. 

“It’s the sum total of who we have been, 
who we are now and who we will become,” 
said a member of the group. 

“It’s the way of real people,” added 
another. 

Describing culture depends on the 
people. 


+ See NLC on page 2B 
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School’s out with 
a cherry on top 


Pemayetv Emahakv hosts 
end-of-the-year honors 


BY EILEEN SOLER 
Staff Reporter 

BIG CYPRESS — Dozens of 
students from Ahfachkee School and 
schools off the reservation came together 
June 3 to celebrate the last week of 
school at an ice cream social. 

The Learning Resources Center 


on the Big Cypress Reservation served 
up big bowls of ice cream, crumbled 
cookies, chocolate candies, colorful 
sprinkles and whipped cream with 
cherries on top for the kids to relish in 
the start of summer. 

The tasty treats delighted everyone 
- almost as much as the first day of 
summer vacation. 



Eileen Soler 

Charli Frye gets not one, but two cherries on top of a tasty mound of ice cream, cookies 
and candy from tutor Jessica Hernandez at the Education Department’s ice cream social. 



Eileen Soler 

Elijah Cook can barely wait for Education 
adviser assistant Samantha Sherrell to 
spray a mound of chilly whipped cream atop 
a bowl of ice cream. 



Eileen Soler 

Katrina Huggins picks her toppings. 



Eileen Soler 

Kids add loads of additional sugary goodies. 



Andrea Holata 

From left, Aubrey Pearce, Ramone Baker, Aubee Billie, Caylie Huff, Jenna Brown, 
Kamani Smith, and Landon Goodwin receive Gold awards for achieving straight A’s. 



Andrea Holata 


Andrea Holata 


Andrea Holata 


From left, Edward Gaucin, Caleb Doctor Students are awarded Creek certificates, 
and Eecho Billie get medals for reading. 


Landon Goodwin and Aubrey Pearce receive a trophy for 
earning a 4.0 GPA all year. 




♦ CULTURE 

From page 1 B 


room where all students’ crafts were on 
display. Patchwork drawstring bags made 
by the eighth- graders adorned one wall 
and colorful daisy chains, necklaces and 
earrings filled another. Shadow boxes 
with the more intricate beadwork lined the 
tables, as well as traditional palmetto fiber 
dolls and sweetgrass baskets. 

The students and parents also visited 
the Creek classroom where students 
demonstrated their knowledge of the 
language. They recited the Creek alphabet, 
numbers and pictures of common objects 
when called upon. 

“It’s important to have this because 
you get to see everything. You get to see 
everything that’s happening in Creek class 
and parents get to see all the grades’ work,” 
Braswell Osceola said. “It’s good to see 
how much they have grown. You can see a 
timeframe of how the students have grown 
over the years in one day.” 


+ NLC 

From page 1 B 


“Culture can be defined as how people 
see you,” Sheffield said. “If I wear my 
Indian clothes, I’m perceived a different 
way than when I wear my white guy suit.” 

Attendees were pleased with the 
conference. 

“It’s a real learning experience,” said 
Alta Branham, of the Mescalero Apache 
Tribe in New Mexico. “It’s always good 
to learn traditional things from other 
Tribes that you can take home to your own 
reservation. We have strong traditional 
values, too. We’re all the same but a lot of 
people are losing their traditions. I hope to 
learn ways to strengthen our community.” 

Sharon Taazah, of the Mescalero in 
New Mexico, wanted to get information 
on successful ways to bring culture back 
to Tribal youth. Seminole members also 
attended the conference. 

“It’s been very informative and it 
reinforced things you kind of knew about 



Beverly Bidney 

Eugene Wilkie presents a workshop on 
Financing Renewable Energy in Indian Country. 


tolerance,” said Mary Jene Koenes, of 
Big Cypress and a language teacher at 
Ahfachkee School. “You know you can’t 
change anyone else, only yourself. I also 
learned about sustainable gardens and 
got some ideas to improve our garden at 
the school. A lot of other Tribes are just 
getting started in language and culture; to 
see we are way ahead of them and be able 
to exchange information with them was 
really great.” 
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Concerts | Theatre | Sports 

Local, National, and Worldwide Events 


Need travel arrangements? Call us! 
We take care of all your travel needs 

including: 

Hotels, Airlines, and Cruises 
FrontRowliSA is up front 
and honest, putting you up front! 




Top Concerts 


Top Sports 

ONE REPUBLIC 

KISS 

NINE INCH NAILS 

FIGHT TIME PRO MMA 

MIAMI MARLINS 

SELENA GOMEZ 

MIAMI DOLPHINS 

LIONEL RICHIE 

KEITH URBAN 

MAROON 5 & KELLY CLARKSON 

INTERNATIONAL SOCCER 

MONSTER JAM 

DEPECHE MODE 


BEYONCE 

DAVE MATTHEWS BAND 

Top Theatre 

JUSTIN TIMBERLAKE & JAY-Z 
BRUNO MARS 

KATHY GRIFFIN 

FUN. 

JOURNEY 

THE KILLERS 

CIRQUE DU SOLEIL- QUIDAM 

DISNEY ON ICE 

KEITH URBAN 

MARILYN MANSON 

CEDRIC THE ENTERTAINER 


ALL CONCERTS, SPORTS AND THEATRE TICKETS AVAILABLE 
NATIONWIDE AND WORLDWIDE ORDER YOUR TICKETS ONLINE AT 
WWW.FRONTROWUSA.COM OR BY PHONE 

(954) 455-1929 OR (800) 446 8499 

WE DELIVER TO YOU - ALL MAJOR CREDIT CARDS ACCEPTED 
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Proudly Serving the Seminole & Miccosukee Tribe for over 15 years! ★ 


COMMUNITY EVENT! 


LIVE ART SHOW 
& MOTIVATIONAL SPEECH 


Pawnee/Yakama Native Artist & Graphic Designer 
Featured Designer for Nike's N7 Line 


A Production of 



Qk 


JULY 25 
5:30PM 


HOLLYWOOD 

RECREATION 

GYM 


CATERED BY PANTHER CAMP - BIG CYPRESS 


www.SeminoleMediaProductions.com/SMPW 


PSMPW 

SEMINOLE MEDIA PRODUCTIONS WORKSHOP 
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^^rH^hSchool Graduates:Classof2013^^ 


Bradley Osceola, 18 
Ahfachkee School 

Post-secondary plans: Broward College for 
business management and auto 
mechanics, then Universal 
Technical Institute in Orlando for 
higher-level auto mechanics. 

Aspirations: Bradley plans 
to open a commercial automobile 
repair and maintenance business 
on the Big Cypress Reservation. He 
wants to provide the community 
with top-notch, certified service 
so residents and reservation 
employees can save money and time by having car care 
done locally by a Tribal business owner. 

High school lesson learned/best memory: 
Bradley will always remember how much his family 
supported him, and still does. 

Inspiration: The Big Cypress resident was 
inspired to enter the automobile service industry while 
working for a summer at the Tribe’s ARI garage on Big 
Cypress and from watching his uncle Ronnie Osceola 
Sr. work on cars and motorcycles at his home. The 
helping part comes from seeing television shows that 
tell stories about how ordinary people can reach out to 
others in need. 

Ricky Joe Alumbaugh, 17 
Ahfachkee School 

Post-secondary plans: Johnson & Wales 
University in Miami to double 
major in culinary arts and business 
management. 

Aspirations: Ricky Joe 

wants to own his own restaurant. 
His experience in culinary school 
will reveal what food style focus 
his restaurant will take, but so far 
he likes casual Italian. 

High school lesson learned/ 
best memory: Two of his best 
high school times occurred during 
12th grade. Early in the school year, while at a family 
dinner, Ricky Joe received an email from Johnson 
& Wales stating he was accepted. The family was 
jubilant. Also during his senior year, Ricky Joe took his 
first instructional music class and learned to play the 
saxophone. 

Inspiration: When he was 8 years old, a chef 
from the Council Oak Restaurant at Hard Rock Hotel 
& Casino Hollywood visited Ahfachkee and gave a 
cooking demonstration. “That was it. I don’t remember 
the chef’s name but I was introduced to culinary arts,” 
Ricky Joe said. 




Tequesta Tiger, 18 
Ahfachkee School 

Post-secondary plans: Art Institute of Fort 
Lauderdale for animation and 
special effects, game design and 
programming. 

Aspirations: She aims to 
become an illustrator and animator. 
Art has been her prominent talent 
since before preschool. 

High school lessons learned/ 
best memory: “My best day was 
when I found out I was the first 
student from Ahfachkee to ever 
get a 4.0 GPA,” Tequesta said. 

A close second came during the 2013 Rez Rally 
event when she won second place among women 
overall. 

Inspiration: Tequesta’s motivation comes from 
her father, Big Cypress Councilman Mondo Tiger, 
who graduated from Oklahoma State University. She 
is following his footsteps to “keep the family line of 
college graduates going.” 

Tylor Tigertail, 18 
Ahfachkee School 

Post-secondary plans: Nova Southeastern 
University for criminal justice 
with a minor in business 
management. 

Aspirations: Tylor plans to 
attend Officer Candidates School 
in the United States Marine Corps 
after graduating college. 

High school lessons learned/ 
best memory: “I have no best 
memories from senior year - they 
are all great,” Tylor said. His 
junior year, however, at a youth home for troubled teens 
was a different story. “That’s where I learned to act like 
a man and be a man.” Tylor advises underclassmen 
to stay in school, stay out of trouble and study, study, 
study. 

Inspiration: Tylor credits “eight months, two 
weeks and five days” at the youth home for putting 
him on track to the future. “They pushed me and they 
believed in me.” 

Danni Jae Tommie, 18 
Ahfachkee School 




Lauderdale for fashion design. 

Aspirations: Lorelei plans to become a custom 
clothing designer. 

High school lessons learned/best memory: “Real 
friends will tease you and drive you crazy but will never 
judge you,” Lorelei said. 

Inspiration: “My grandma Mittie Tommie is my 
inspiration because she doesn’t let anyone or anything 
get in the way of her goals.” 

Jean Capricien, 18 
The Sagemont School 

Post-secondary plans: Nova Southeastern 
University to study literature and 
business. 

Aspiration: Jean wants to 
become a world traveler and teach 
others that they are capable of 
being successful. 

High school lessons learned/ 
best memory: High school taught 
Jean that “in order to progress you 
must leave the past behind. Just do 
what you can and move forward.” 

Inspiration: “Inspiration comes from my mentors 
but also from within myself,” Jean said. 

Ray el Billie, 18 
Clewiston High School 

Post-secondary plans: Florida State University to 
study film. 

Aspirations: Rayel wants 
to produce documentary films. 
She is especially interested in 
documenting the history of the 
Seminole Tribe. “I want to make 
an impact on the world by bringing 
to light the issues and stories that 
affect us.” 

High school lessons 
learned/best memory: “Never 
procrastinate - especially senior 
year,” she said. “Take care of projects, paperwork and 
everything you have to do to move forward as soon as 
possible.” 

Inspiration: Rayel’s interest in documentary film 
was piqued in high school when watching a film about 
suicides off the Golden Gate Bridge in San Francisco. 
She became further compelled when she saw another 
documentary about the slaughtering of dolphins in 
Japan. “Documentaries open your eyes to things.” 

Ronnie Billie, 22 
Ahfachkee School 

Post-secondary plans: Ronnie Billie is currently 
compiling information about 
several culinary arts schools. 

Aspirations: He hopes to 
become a chef. 

High school lessons learned/ 
best memory: He will never 
forget all his teachers who helped 
him because they believed in him. 

Inspiration: “I was my own 
inspiration.” Ronnie Billie is the 
first in his family to graduate from 

high school. 





Maleah Isaac, 18 
Choctaw Central Senior 

Post-secondary plans : Copiah-Lincoln 

Community College in Wesson, 
^ Miss, to play basketball and study 
early childhood development and 
j business management. 

Aspirations: Maleah wants 
to own and manage her own Tribal 
preschool where she lives in 
Choctaw, Miss. 

^ High school lessons learned/ 

best memory: Maleah traveled to 
Australia in the summer of 2012 
where she helped aboriginal Tribes 
with the faith-based People to People Ambassador 
Programs. While there, she also went scuba diving in 
the Great Barrier Reef. 

Inspiration: “All of my family especially my 
cousins,” she said. “My parents and cousins always said 
I was the best at caring for younger kids.” 

Christopher L. Joe Jr., 17 
The Sagemont School 

Post-secondary plans: University of North Florida 
to major in business finance. 

Aspiration: Christopher 

wants to find a fulfilling career in 
business finance. 

High school lessons learned/ 
best memory: “I learned in high 
school to just do your work when 
it is assigned; if you procrastinate, 
the work will pile up and you will 
feel overwhelmed.” 

Inspiration: He is a member 
of the Panther Clan and has lived in Big Cypress all of 
his life. 



Post-secondary plans: Edison State College for 
a two-year degree in radiologic 
technology, then Florida Gulf 
Coast University for a bachelor’s 
degree. 

Aspirations: Danni Jae 

plans to become an ultrasound 
technician and eventually open 
a reservation-based radiology 
business that will focus on the 
medical imaging needs of Tribal 
women. 

High school lessons learned/best memory: She 

learned to study hard and always do her best. 

Inspiration: Danni Jae is inspired most by her 
mother, Jeannette Cypress, who always supports her 
and never lets her down. 

Lorelei Tommie, 18 
American Heritage 

Post-secondary plans: Art Institute of Fort 


Bryce Monroe Osceola, 18 
St. John Neumann Catholic High School 

Post-secondary plans: Florida Gulf Coast 
University for business 
management. 

Aspirations: Bryce plans 
to work in the video game 
development industry and 
eventually join their management 
team. “I grew up a tomboy and 
spent many long, memorable 
hours playing video games with 
my dad and became intrigued with 
the concept of the gaming industry, 
the development of new themes and the marketable 
opportunities of the industry.” 

High school lesson learned/best memory: During 
her junior year, Bryce participated in a multicultural 
festival at her school and set up a booth to represent 
her Seminole heritage. She dressed in traditional attire, 




displayed cultural artifacts and gave her audience the 
opportunity to try frybread. The immense popularity of 
her booth gave her a new outlook on the importance of 
her Native American heritage and pride in her ancestry. 

Inspiration: Hoping to follow in the footsteps of 
her great-grandfather, Corey Osceola, Bryce attempts 
to live by his example. “He always told his family 
that it was their responsibility to make something of 
themselves, follow their dreams and do their part to 
help the Tribe move forward as a minority in the white 
man’s world. He encouraged education and an open- 
minded attitude while remaining true to your traditional 
values and culture.” 

Alexis Jumper, 18 
Hollywood Hills High School 

Post-secondary plans: The Art Institute of Fort 
Lauderdale to study photography. 

Aspirations: She hopes one 
day to be a good role model and 
someone she is proud to be. Alexis 
would also like to do something 
that won’t be boring. 

High school lesson learned/ 
best memory: Meeting new 
people and learning new things. 

Inspirations: Globally, 

everything inspires her and has an 
effect on what she thinks about. Alexis’ mother is her 
role model because she is a strong woman and always 
puts her best foot forward. 

Dominique Motlow, 17 
Paladin Academy 

Post-secondary plans: The Art Institute of Fort 
Lauderdale to study animation 
design. 

Aspirations: She wants to 
make action movies and animated 
action movies. 

High school lesson learned/ 
best memory: Dominique loves 
reading; it helps her focus. Her 
favorite class was art and she is 
looking forward to the senior trip 
to Orlando. 

Inspirations: Dominique’s father, David Motlow, 
inspired her to be an artist. She also admires the work 
of filmmaker Tim Burton and his use of clay models for 
claymation. 




Sara Ramos-Huggins, 18 
American Heritage School 

Post-secondary plans: Sara plans to attend college 
to study sports medicine but hasn’t 
decided on a college yet. 

Aspirations: She wants to be 
an athletic trainer or a doctor and 
plans to get her PhD. 

High school lesson learned/ 
best memory: Staying focused 
was the most important lesson 
Sara learned in high school 
because there are many things that 
can make people lose track of their 
goals. Her best memory of school was the fun senior 
experience and all the privileges like leaving campus 
for lunch and getting out earlier than the rest of the 
school. 

Inspirations: Sara is inspired by family members. 
Her sister Savannah Huggins wasn’t able to finish high 
school on time, but she went back and got her diploma 
later. Her mother, Ethel Huggins, also went back to 
school. Even though neither went to college, they are 
both successful. It showed Sara she can do anything 
and her education can push her ever further. She gives 
special thanks to the Seminole Tribe and the Education 
Department for helping her through her high school 
years; they pushed her to become who she is today. 

Brandtley Osceola, 18 
Hollywood Christian School 

Post-secondary plans: Brandtley plans to take a 
year off to work and then attend 
community college. 

Aspirations: He wants to be 
a person someone can look up 
to. Brandtley is a musician and 
wants to inspire people through 
his music. 

High school lesson learned/ 
best memory: He enjoyed 
learning something new every day 
at school, as well as playing sports. 
His fondest memories are from playing basketball and 
football. 

Inspirations: Brandtley is moved by world events. 
His role model has always been his mother, Brande 
Clay, because she is a strong woman. A religious 
person, he is also inspired by Jesus Christ. 

Kaitlin Michelle Billy, 18 
Golden Gate High School 

Post-secondary plans: Edison Community 
College at the Naples campus for 
two years before transferring to a 
larger university for a bachelor’s 
degree in psychology and a 
secondary major in zoology. 

Aspirations: Kaitlin would 
like to become an addictions 
counselor to help people learn to 
take control of their personal lives 
and deal with the temptations 
that often lead them astray. 
Through her career she sees 
an opportunity to serve her fellow Tribal members. 
She has a strong secondary interest in zoology and 
recognizes the necessity to care for animals and protect 
the environment. 

High school lesson learned/best memory: “I 

had the privilege of attending the Darlington Boarding 
School in Rome, Ga., during my junior year where I met 
a lot of people who became new friends, and I learned 
how much we all depend upon each other. Going away 
to school helped me realize how important family can 
be and how lucky I am to have their support.” 

Inspiration: “My dad, David Billy, has always 





been there for me and no matter what direction I have 
gone he has given me unconditional love and support. 
He has dedicated his career to helping other people 
through law enforcement but taken the time to follow 
his own dreams. I learned from him that you have to set 
goals and remain focused and that is a message that I 
would like to pass on to other Tribal youth. If you have 
become distracted, it is never too late to get back on 
course, complete your education and above all, remain 
focused.” 


Jonathon Frank, 17 
Hollywood Hills High School 

Post-secondary plans: Jonathon wants to go 
to college and study business 
administration and hospitality, 
possibly at Lynn University or 
Florida State University. 

Aspirations: He plans to be 
an entrepreneur. 

High school lesson learned/ 
best memory: In high school, 
Jonathon learned to take the 
initiative, act responsibly, turn 
things in on time and not slack 
off. Jonathon enjoyed high school; he has always been 
likable and gets along with everyone. 

Inspirations: His most important role model is 
his father, Robert Frank, who taught him to be a leader 
in the community. Even though his father works every 
day, Jonathon appreciates that he’s involved with 
the family and has always been there for him. His 
grandmother Edna Frank, an entrepreneur, inspires him 
to be one himself. Tutor Dalia Marvin helped him excel 
in difficult subjects. 

Darian Cypress-Osceola, 18 
American Heritage 

Post-secondary plans: Darian will attend Miami 
Dade College. She also applied to 
East Carolina University, Florida 
State University, Long Island 
University and University of 
Alabama. 

Aspirations: She would like 
to run a library when she gets 
older. 

High school lesson learned/ 
best memory: Darian was active 
in school clubs and enjoyed the 
First Priority Club, where they volunteered in churches. 

Inspirations: Her family and God inspired her to 
do well in school. Her hero is NFL quarterback Tim 
Tebow because he puts his faith in God. 

Meagan Eads, 18 
The Capitol School 

Post-secondary plans: Meagan wants to pursue a 
career as a country and pop singer. 
She played clarinet in band and 
began taking vocal classes during 
her junior year. After performing 
in a Christmas concert, she knew 
she wanted to be a singer. 

Aspirations: To be a good 
person and a singer. Meagan plans 
to live life her way and looks 
forward to whatever life brings. 
High school lesson learned/ 
best memory: The biggest lesson Meagan learned in 
high school was to watch who you trust because a lot 
of drama happens. She was the school mascot and had 
a lot of fun wearing the tiger costume and attending the 
games and pep rallies. 

Inspirations: Meagan is inspired by her mother, 
who she says is awesome. “I just want her to be proud 
of me,” she said. 






Alexis Elisianna Aguilar, 18 
Immokalee High School 

Post-secondary plans: Alexis will attend Florida 
Gulf Coast University in the fall 
and has been accepted to Florida 
State University beginning 
January 2014. She has not decided 
on a major but plans to investigate 
the possibilities. 

Aspirations: “I plan to go 
wherever God takes me and trust 
that He will show me where I can 
be of most service to myself and 
my fellow man,” Alexis said. “I am 
striving to get the necessary education that will provide 
me with the tools to focus on a productive future.” 

High school lesson learned/best memory: “I 
had the privilege of serving as Miss Florida Seminole 
during my senior year and it gave me a wonderful 
opportunity to learn about other Native American 
cultures and a better understanding of my own heritage. 
I made a lot of new friends along the way but enjoyed 
the Grad Bash because it made me closer to my old 
friends. We are all moving on but should cherish our 
personal relationships.” 

Inspiration: “God and Jesus are my inspiration,” 
she said. “They have given me the strength to move 
forward and realize that I have to focus and be 
responsible for myself and build a future that will 
help and inspire my brothers and sisters and all young 
people. The decisions I make are not only for my future 
but must set an example for others around me. We are 
all dependent upon each other.” 


Janet Thomas, 18 

Tollgate Technological Skills Centre 

Post-secondary plans: Mohawk College, in 
Ontario, Canada. Janet will study 
hairstyling and esthetics, which 
deals with skin care. 

Aspirations: She wants to be 
a hairstylist. 

High school lessons learned/ 
best memory: Janet said she 
will never forget meeting her 
boyfriend, Jordan. 

Inspiration: “I am my own 
inspiration.” 



+ Continued on 4B 
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Jaryaca Baker, 18 
Okeechobee High School 

Post-secondary plans: Jaryaca will attend Western 
Oklahoma State College on a full 
softball scholarship. 

Aspirations: Jaryaca plans 
to pursue her passion for softball 
and play at the college level. She 
has always dreamed of playing for 
Team USA in the Olympics. She 
eventually would love to coach 
young girls interested in the sport, 
as well as start her own business - 
an indoor sports facility that offers 

pitching lessons. 

High school lesson learned/best memory: She 

will always remember hitting a grand slam during her 
first at bat of the season. “It was a pretty good season,” 
she said. 

Inspiration: Jaryaca receives inspiration from 
a few different people. Her coach tells her that when 
people doubt her, she needs to prove them wrong, while 
her teammates also offer support and motivation in their 
own way. “My biggest supporters are my mom and dad 
and my brothers and sisters,” she said. “They tell me I 
can do anything I put my mind to.” 

Joseph John, 18 
University School 

Post-secondary plans: Joseph will attend 
Dartmouth College in Hanover, 
N.H. He was also accepted to 
Pepperdine University, Florida 
State University and the University 
of Miami. He chose Dartmouth 
because his father, a huge FSU fan, 
told him he wanted him to go to 
Dartmouth. Joseph believes going 
to an Ivy League school will give 
him more opportunities in life. 
Aspirations: He will be on a pre-med track 
studying biology to become a doctor. 

High school lesson learned/best memory: 


Winning the state championship with the football team 
this year is Joseph’s best high school memory. He has 
always had a great work ethic, but in high school, he 
learned to keep working when things get tough; it will 
pay off in the end. 

Inspirations: Joseph’s parents and grandparents 
(Joletta John-Camey and Doug Carney, Julia John 
and Joe John) are hardworking people and always 
encouraged him to go to college and get a good 
education. His hero is Dr. Ben Carson, neurosurgeon and 
the director of pediatric neurosurgery at Johns Hopkins 
Hospital, because he came from a poor neighborhood 
in Detroit and now is a world-renowned brain surgeon. 
Joseph’s grandfather gave him his book to read, which 
made him want to be a doctor. 

Janet Smith, 18 
Okeechobee High School 

Post-secondary plans: Indian River State College 
for the school’s medical assisting 
program. 

Aspirations: Janet aspires 
to work in the medical field as a 
nurse helping others in need. 

High school lesson learned/ 
best memory: One of Janet’s best 
memories of high school is being 
crowned Okeechobee High School 
football queen for 2013. 

Inspiration: Janet credits her 
mother, Joni Johnson, for the success she has achieved 
so far and for giving her the inspiration to want to 
work in the medical field. “She has a loving heart and 
(positive) characteristics like always caring.” 

Austin Sampson, 19 
Madison County High School 

Post-secondary plans: Taylor Technical Institute 
in Perry, Fla. for millwright. 

Aspirations: Austin plans to work as a millwright 
after he receives his certification. 

High school lesson learned/best memory: Austin 
will always remember the times he spent with friends 





going mudding on the weekends. 

Inspiration: He gets his inspiration from his 
mother, Jodi Powell, and step-father, Shawn Powell. 

His step-dad works at the mill, and he would like to 
follow in his footsteps. 

Tamara Bowers, 18 
Okeechobee High School 


m 


Post-secondary plans: Indian River State College 
to complete prerequisites, then 
Nova Southeastern University to 
study accounting and business 
management. 

Aspirations: She plans on 
using the knowledge she gains to 
work for the Seminole Tribe. 

High school lesson learned/ 
best memory: The one thing 
Tamara learned the most is to 
never give up. “I gave up a lot, but I kept trying and 
trying. I had my mom there to keep pushing me.” 
Tamara’s best memory of high school is being a part of 
the winning powder puff team. 

Inspiration: Tamara would like to work for the 
Seminole Tribe so she can give back to the Seminole 
community. 


> 


Garrett Thomas, 17 
Okeechobee High School 

Post-secondary plans: Attend Indian River State 
College for two years to complete 
the prerequisite courses needed to 
transfer to Texas A&M. At Texas 
A&M, Garrett plans to study 
wildlife fishery and ecology. 

Aspirations: He plans to 
manage a farm of white-tailed 
deer and to help out the Tribe with 
his knowledge of wildlife. 

High school lessoned 
learned: Garrett’s lesson from 
high school is to always have fun and complete the 
goals you have set for yourself in order to be successful. 



Inspiration: The Brighton resident gets his 
inspiration from growing up hunting on the reservation 
with his family. 


Wade Micco, 19 

Okeechobee Achievement Academy 

Post-secondary plans: He plans to attend Florida 
State University in the near future 
but is still undecided about his 
major. 

Aspirations: Wade plans to 
work for the Seminole Tribe. 

High school lesson learned/ 
best memory: His best memory 
would be the friendships he made 
and the times they spent together 
during high school. 

Inspirations: His grandparents, Mary Jo and Billy 
Micco, and family are where he gets his inspiration. 
“I wanted to be one of the first to graduate in my 
family.” 



Cypress Billie, 17 
Admiral Farragut Academy 

Post-secondary plans: Full Sail University in 
Winter Park. He plans to major in 
entertainment media and focus on 
the recording arts. 

Aspirations: Although he is 
interested in entertainment arts, 
Cypress also loves nature. He 
hopes to someday have a career 
that will infuse his passions for 
recording arts, horticulture and 
agriculture. 

High school lesson learned/ 
best memory: “My favorite times were with the Nature 
Club. It was a great group of friends who could always 
count on each other,” he said. 

Inspiration: “Tony Cervantes. He’s a good friend 
with good ideas.” 





GED Graduates 


Connie Slavik: Immokalee 
Krystal Rodriguez: Immokalee 
Katherine Billie: Big Cypress 
Jessica Turtle: Hollywood 
Adahma Sirota: Hollywood 
Dakota Tiger: Hollywood 
Katelyn Young: Hollywood 
Chassidy Harjochee: Hollywood 
Dwayne Billie: Brighton 
Rosa Urbina: Brighton 
Anthony Johns: Brighton 
Farrah Branthoover: Brighton-Off 
Damian Garz: Immokalee 
O’shaa’ne Cypress: Big Cypress 
Le’andra Mora: Immokalee 


Higher Education Graduates 

Morning Osceola: Completion of Cosmetology Program, Big Cypress 
Amy Dimas: Associate of Science in Therapeutic Massage, Immokalee 
Mary Agnes Tiger: Completion in Cosmetology Program, Sunstate Academy, Non-Resident 
Joshua Josh: Certificate in the Drafting Program, McFatter Technical Center, Hollywood 
Emma Johns: Completion of the 63 hour Sales Pre-License, Larson Educational Services, Brighton 
Amber Craig: Cosmetology, Indian River State College, Brighton 
Samuel Caldwell: Completion of Diesel Auto Vehicle Technology, WyoTech, Non-Resident 
Miranda Motlow: Completion of Broadcasting/Radio Course Certification, Connecticut School of Broadcasting, Tampa-Off 
Jenna McDuffie: Completion of the 63 hour Sales Pre-License, Royal Institute of Real Estate LLC, Brighton 
Heather Peterson: Specialist in Sports Nutrition/Certified Fitness Instructor, Institute of Sports and Science Association, Brighton 
Arlene Tommie: Completion in Skin Care and Electrology Program, Hollywood Institute of Beauty Careers, Big Cypress 
Deidra Hall: Associate of Science, X-Ray Medical Tech/Medical Assistant Program, Heritage Institute, Immokalee 
Melissa Demayo: Associate Degree in Arts, Broward College, Hollywood 
Christina Billie: Associate Degree in Arts, Broward College, Naples 
Amy Dimas: Bachelor of Science, Health Sciences, Hodges University, Immokalee 
Mary Huff: Bachelor of Arts, Interdisciplinary Studies, University of Central Florida, Brighton 
Jack Chalfant: Associate Degree in Arts, Criminology, South Florida State College, Brighton 
Elrod Bowers: Masters in Business Administration, University of Miami, Hollywood 
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Ahfachkee Values 






From the swamp to the big 
city, where would you be 
without your mother? 


DEVOTION 


Savannah Tiger, 11th Grade - I chose this picture because of the things these 
wonderful women had to endure to be where we are today. I selected Devotion 
because I felt it explained everything that I felt my picture described. 


What ] 
you, is 

may look like nothing to 
; everything to someone 
else. 

TRUE BEAUTY 


Quenton Cypress, 11th Grade - I selected this picture because it is my 
home and it is my everything. I choose the value True Beauty because to me 
my reservation is true beauty 
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Preschool graduates set stage for future of Tribe 


BY BEVERLY BIDNEY 
Staff Reporter 

Preschool graduation can be a glimpse 
into the future and a chance for parents 
to ponder what is yet to come for their 
children. Throughout May, parents had that 
chance as their little ones donned caps and 
gowns to receive their diplomas. 

The pressure was on for the 17 
members of the Hollywood Preschool class 
of 2013 who recited their biographies in 
Mikasuki on May 24. Each and every one 
of the children performed beautifully before 
receiving their diplomas from Hollywood 
Councilman Chris Osceola and Marcellus 
W. Osceola Jr. 

The Hollywood preschool graduates 
were Brian Billie Jr., Sylas Nolan Billie, 
Maya Luz Bowers, Amirani Diara Brooks, 
Steven Brown Jr., Aubrey Rose Cypress, 
Tyson John Cypress, Kiori Allura-Faith 
Cypress, Darnell Jerome Jackson, Lauren 
Louise Jumper, Christian Dennis Osceola- 
Pulido, Tavian Arnoldo Osceola, Alex 
Rodriguez, Angel Ray Stewart, Erica Dale 
Sanders, Darrell James Tiger, Carissa 
Armani Tucker. 

Big Cypress Preschool’s graduation 


ceremony required much concentration 
from the class of 2013. 

Armed with confidence May 30 at 
the Boys & Girls Club, the group of 10 
declared the Manteele in Mikasuki, sung the 
school’s unofficial anthem lam a Seminole , 
performed nursery rhyme skits and recited 
their biographies in their native language. 

The ceremonial sendoff to elementary 
school peaked when the students, dressed 
in bright yellow gowns and mortarboards, 
were pronounced preschool alumni by Big 
Cypress Councilman Mondo Tiger and the 
Tribe’s executive administrative officer 
O’Hara Tommie. 

Big Cypress Preschool graduates 
included William Be venue Jr., Gage Daniel 
Billie, Rylan John Billie, Logan Chon 
Covarrubias, Clayton Ray Green, David 
Quincy Joe, Nahdea Vivian Osceola, 
Thelma Cathy Tigertail, McKinley Rena 
Turtle and Shylah Kimberly Walker. 

At the Brighton Preschool graduation 
ceremony on May 21, the 18 preschoolers 
recited the Pledge of Allegiance in their 
native and English languages, performed 
the alligator song and I am a Seminole and 
presented their parents with a rose in the 
Brighton Gym. 


The Brighton Preschool graduates were 
Hinton Anderson Jr., Lason Baker, Ukiah 
Billie, Serenity Billie, Aniya Fonseca, 
Malakai Garland, Nathan-Robert Gore, 
Steel Gopher, Josiah Hardy, Miley Jimmie, 
Greyson Johns, Aaryn King, Jetta Osceola, 
Truly Osceola, Benjamin Purvis, Jr., Chaka 
Smith, Raylen Smith and Choviohoya 
Weimann. 

In Miccosukee, preschoolers marched 
down the aisle at the Miccosukee Auditorium 
May 6, decked out in full graduation garb. 

Students received their diplomas from 
Miccosukee Chairman Colley Billie. 

“In our tradition, we are told learning 
is a lifelong journey on a never-ending 
road,” he said. “These children completed 
their first year on that journey. The parents 
should be congratulated for setting them on 
the right path. Nothing is more important 
than the younger generation to make sure 
the Tribe has a future.” 

Seminole graduates were Lena Cypress, 
Omar Keeyes-Billie Jr., Jamere Osceola and 
Nula Tiger-Guerrero. 

Staff reporters Eileen Soler and Andrea 
Holata contributed to this article. 



Beverly Bidney 

The graduating class of 2013 sings a song at the Hollywood Preschool graduation ceremony on 
May 24. 


Eileen Soler 

Shylah Kimberly Walker shakes hands with the 
Tribe’s Executive Administrative Officer O’Hara 
Tommie in Big Cypress. 



Beverly Bidney Andrea Holata 

Aubrey Cypress learns to sew patchwork during The graduates sing Off to Kindergarten after receiving their diplomas May 21 in the Brighton Gym. 
the culture portion of the Hollywood ceremony. 


PECS kindergartners celebrate 
completion of their first year 


BY ANDREA HOLATA 
Staff Reporter 

BRIGHTON — Pemayetv Emahakv 
Charter School held a special kindergarten 
program to congratulate youth on making 
it through their first year of elementary 
school on June 4 at the Veteran’s Building. 

The soon-to-be first-graders 
performed for family, friends and teachers 
before receiving well-earned academic 
awards for the year. 

Principal Brian Greseth started 
the program by welcoming everyone 


and congratulating youth for their 
accomplishments . 

“This marks the end of what’s 
considered one of the most - if not the 
most important - years in a child’s 
life,” principal Greseth said. “All these 
students have progressed extremely well. 
It has definitely been an amazing year.” 

The students recited the Pledge of 
Allegiance in Creek and English. The 
youth also entertained the audience by 
performing the story of Pete the Cat. 

Pam Hudson, the reading coach 
at PECS, recognized students for 


their academic accomplishments 
including reading, effort, citizenship 
and improvement awards, as well as 
graduation certificates. 

Finishing the program, Hudson 
read heart-felt letters from the three 
kindergarten teachers. They each thanked 
their students for a successful and 
memorable year. 

“Go out into the world and make it 
a better place. Your successes will make 
your family and Tribe very proud,” 
Hudson read from a letter written by 
teacher Kimberly Toms. 



Andrea Holata Andrea Holata 


Betty Tillis embraces her student Carlee Kindergartners perform the story of Pete the Cat. On June 4, PECS held a special program cel- 
Osceola after she receives her certificate of ebrating the youths’ completion of their first year at the school, 
completion for kindergarten. 



Eileen Soler 

Big Cypress Preschool’s class of 2013 huddle for a group photo after graduation May 30. 



Andrea Holata Beverly Bidney 

Miley Jimmie receives her diploma from Nula Tiger-Guerrero nervously walks the aisle 
Brighton Preschool manager Mahala Madrigal. to get her diploma at the Miccosukee ceremony. 



Beverly Bidney 

Jamere Osceola gets the feel of the cap as the graduates wait backstage for their turn to walk down 
the aisle at the Miccosukee graduation ceremony May 6. 



Eileen Soler 

Logan Chon Covarrubias waves the Seminole 
flag to start the Big Cypress ceremony. 


Andrea Holata 

Hinton Anderson Jr. poses for a picture with his 
mom, Amanda Smith, in Brighton. 


Beverly Bidney 

Embracing the past and looking to the future are 
Hollywood buddies Darrell Tiger and Sylas Billie. 



Andrea Holata 


The Brighton graduating preschoolers sing a song for parents, family and friends at the 
commencement ceremony on May 21. 



Andrea Holata 

Benjamin Purvis Jr. smiles big after receiving 
his diploma from Brighton Board Rep. Larry 
Howard and Councilman Andrew J. Bowers Jr. 



Beverly Bidney 

Trail students Tommie Osceola and Jaileigh 
Perez try to sit still during the program. 
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Newest Ahfachkee School Tribal graduates at forefront of 
alumni toss hats to future Okeechobee High School graduation 


BY EILEEN SOLER 
Staff Reporter 

BIG CYPRESS — Graduation night 
for Ahfachkee School seniors was filled 
with laughter, sentimental moments and 
thunderous applause May 28 at the Herman 
L. Osceola Gymnasium. 

Led by school principal Lucy Dafoe, 
the commencement exercises featured 
traditional prayers, the pledge to the 
Seminole flag, photographs of the six 
graduates as kindergartners and a keynote 
address from former Seminole Police 
dispatcher Diane Buster, who now works 
for the FBI. 

Valedictorian Tequesta Tiger, the first 
Ahfachkee student to earn a 4.0 grade point 
average, thanked her parents and teachers 
for their support and guidance. The oldest 
graduate, Ronnie Billie, was honored with 
the school’s first Perseverance Award. 
Billie, after several high school starts and 
stops, graduated at age 22. 

Big Cypress Councilman Mondo 
Tiger, who is Tequesta’s father, Director of 
Education Preston Steele and Big Cypress 
Board Rep. Joe Frank provided graduates 
with words of encouragement. 

“You’ve worked hard to get to this 
point, but it’s only the beginning,” Rep. 
Frank said. “Now, work harder, be happy 
and pursue your dreams.” 



Eileen Soler 


Valedictorian Tequesta Tiger pauses for 
applause during her graduation address at the 
Ahfachkee School 2013 graduation on May 28 at 
the Herman L. Osceola Gymnasium. 



Eileen Soler 


Ahfachkee School principal Lucy Dafoe congratulates graduate Danni Jae Tommie in the receiving 
line May 28 during commencement exercises. 



Eileen Soler 


From left, Ahfachkee School graduates Bradley Osceola, Tylor Tigertail, Ronnie Billie, Ricky Joe 
Alumbaugh, Danni Jae Tommie and Tequesta Tiger celebrate by tossing their mortarboards seconds 
after commencement exercises May 28. 


BC kinder grads 
advance to first grade 


BY EILEEN SOLER 
Staff Reporter 

BIG CYPRESS — Thirteen 
graduates of the Ahfachkee School 
kindergarten class of 2013 brought scores 
of well-wishers from Big Cypress June 
4 to a commencement ceremony at the 
Herman L. Osceola Gymnasium. 

The future first-graders marched in 
procession before an audience of nearly 
100 at the event that included prayers, 



Eileen Soler 

Lydia Cypress poses for a snapshot with her 
niece and kindergarten graduate Felicia Buck. 



Eileen Soler 

Ahfachkee School kindergarten graduates 
smile after receiving their diplomas and gifts. 


pledges, songs and guest speakers. 

A fun-filled reception luncheon 
included plenty of play time in bounce 
houses. 

The 2013 Ahfachkee School 
kindergarten graduates were Justin 
Billie, Lavin Billie, Felicia Buck, Alex 
Covarrubias, Lucee Cypress, Micah 
Cypress, Emma DiCarlo, Eric Green 
Jr., Gilbert Guerrero, Riley Hill, Benny 
Motlow, Taycee Sanchez and Zechariah 
Stockton. 



Eileen Soler 

Eric Green Jr. receives his kindergarten 
diploma and a gift bag of books from principal 
Lucy Dafoe during the June 4 Ahfachkee 
School graduation at the Herman L. Osceola 
Gymnasium. 


BY ANDREA H0LATA 
Staff Reporter 

OKEECHOBEE — Seven Tribal 
youth from Brighton completed a chapter of 
their young lives at the Okeechobee Agri- 
Civic Center on June 7. 

Scattered among more than 300 
Okeechobee High School graduates, 
Destiny Nunez, Wade Micco, Garrett 
Thomas, Janet Smith, Tamara Bowers, 
Phillip Jones and Jaryaca Baker made their 
parents, family and community proud as 
they walked across the stage to accept their 
diplomas. 



Andrea Holata 

Garrett Thomas waits for the ceremony to begin 
with the Okeechobee High School graduating 
class of 2013. 



Andrea Holata 


Tamara Bowers anxiously waits to walk across 
the stage and receive her high school diploma. 



Andrea Holata 

From left, Tribal students Garrett Thomas, Tamara Bowers, Destiny Nunez, Phillip Jones, Jaryaca 
Baker, Janet Smith and Wade Micco gather for a photo. The students graduated from Okeechobee 
High School on June 7. 



Andrea Holata 


Destiny Nunez proudly accepts her high school 
diploma. 



Andrea Holata 


Janet Smith stops in front of the American flag 
for a picture moment with her diploma. 



Andrea Holata 

Tribal graduate Phillip Jones and his family gather for a picture after the commencement ceremony. 
From left, Royce Osceola, Phillip Jones, Stacy Jones and Ryan Osceola. 


Seminoles march with pride during 
Miccosukee graduation ceremony 


BY BRETT DALY 
Senior Editor 

MICCOSUKEE — Nine Trail 
Seminoles put on their graduation caps and 
gowns May 10 to celebrate the completion 
of another academic milestone. 

The students, who attend Miccosukee 
Indian School, proudly accepted their 
diplomas from Miccosukee Chairman 
Colley Billie during their kindergarten 
through 12th grade graduation ceremony. 
They listened to a speech from the Chairman, 
who praised the students and hammered the 
importance of education. 

“Our most important resource is not our 
revenue generating centers,” Miccosukee 


Chairman Billie said. “The important 
resource is our young generation. They 
are the future of our Tribe. It is, therefore, 
important to educate our young.” 

The students also enjoyed a keynote 
address from Native American actor and 
comedian Tatanka Means, who, between 
jokes and anecdotes, left students with an 
inspirational message: “We can’t wait for 
things to happen. We have to make things 
happen; we have to be proactive.” 

The nine Seminole graduates were: 
Devlin Osceola, Rickkel Osceola, Shane 
Roberts, Cassidy Bert, Davena Osceola, 
Kailani Osceola, Lucas Huggins, Franklin 
Jumper and Angelina Osceola. 



Brett Daly 

Students enjoy the keynote address from Native American actor and comedian Tatanka Means, 
who, between jokes and anecdotes, left students with an inspirational message. 




Brett Daly 

Miccosukee Chairman Colley Billie moves Josie 
Cantu’s tassel to the other side of his cap, 
signifying his graduation from kindergarten. 



Brett Daly 

Devlin Osceola shows off his kindergarten 
diploma at the Miccosukee Indian School’s 
kindergarten through 12th grade graduation 
ceremony on May 10. 


Brett Daly 

Complete with a toothless grin, kindergartner 
Rickkel Osceola makes her entrance during the 
graduation ceremony. 


Brett Daly 

Kailani Osceola wins the Intermediate Student of 
the Year Award for her dedication to her studies 
throughout the school year. She received special 
recognition, and a trophy, during the ceremony. 
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Brighton’s tiny students 
visit Charter School 


BY ANDREA HOLATA 
Staff Reporter 

BRIGHTON — The first day of 
school may seem scary for most but not for 
the Brighton preschoolers. On May 23, 14 
preschoolers got a chance to ease their fears 
of the first day of big school. They spent the 
entire day acting like kindergartners to help 
prepare them for school in the fall. 

Arriving at Pemayetv Emahakv 
Charter School by the big yellow bus, the 
youngsters hopped off in excitement and 
formed a line where guidance counselor 



Andrea Holata 

Melody Webber gives future student Raylen 
Smith an assessment test. 


Jeanine Gran welcomed them to the school. 

Gran introduced the little ones to the 
kindergarten teachers: Melody Webber, 
Betty Tillis and Kimberly Toms. 

The pre-k kids were then divided into 
three groups to join current kindergarten 
students for a day of elementary school 
experiences. 

The youngsters participated in 
classroom activities, ate lunch and went 
to recess just like any other kindergartner. 
They also toured the school’s facilities 
including the main office, lunchroom, 
culture room and library. 



Andrea Holata 

Kimberly Toms welcomes the soon-to-be 
kindergartners to her classroom. 


Students of the Month 



Photo courtesy of Michele Thomas 

Elementary School Students of the Month: Neela Jones, Maylon Foster, Kayden Warrior, lann 
Jimmie, Cakiyah Koger, Jana Johnson, Makya King, Cierra Lerma, Gabe Williams, Kiowa 
Garcia, Ryanna Osceola, Jason Webber, Caylie Huff, Todd Pierce, Billy Baitay, Burgundy 
Pierce, Madisyn Osceola, Brienna Brockman and Lucy Cypress. 



Photo courtesy of Michele Thomas 

Middle School Students of the Month: Kano Puente, Camryn Thomas, Jaden Puente and 
Richard Harris. 



+ More MUSEUM photos from page IB 





Eileen Soler 

PECS students are excited to see their own works on exhibit at the Ah-Tah-Thi-Ki 
Museum. 



Eileen Soler 


Eileen Soler 


Eileen Soler 



Rudy Juarez checks out his Seminole doll creation at the 
Ah-Tah-Thi-Ki Museum during a Traditional Arts & Crafts 
exhibit featuring works from PECS students. 


Eecho Billie, Caroline Sweat, Jenna 
Brown and Brienna Brockman sit among 
the displays at Ah-Tah-Thi-Ki Museum. 


PECS students and teachers peruse the 
Traditional Arts & Crafts exhibit featuring 
works from PECS students. 



Layne Thomas and proud family pose for a picture after the National Honor Society 
induction ceremony on May 28. 


Andrea Holata 

Conner Thomas, left, and Trevor Thomas pose for a 
picture after the ceremony. 




Andrea Holata 

From left, Chynna Villarreal, Caroline Sweat and Alexus James show off their Honor 
Society plaques. On May 28, PECS held a banquet at the Brighton Veteran’s Building 
inducting their top students into the National Honor Society. 


Andrea Holata 


Hyatt Pearce accepts his plaque and pin from guidance 
counselor Jeanine Gran. 



JU DITH A. HOMKO 

Marital & Family Law 


Divorce 

Modifications 

Appeals 


Alimony 

Prenuptial Agreements 
Paternity Issues 
Domestic Violence 


Child Support 
(954)525-0651 | (954) 525-1898 Fax 

320 S.E. 9th Street, Ft. Lauderdale, FL 33316 


Dr. Brian C. Rush 

Chiropractic Physician 
Successfully fteating... 

• Neck Pain 

• Lower Back Plain 

• Headaches « 

• Leg & Arm Pain % 

• Joint Pain 

• Muscle Pain 

• Auto Accident Plain 

We accept your insurance plan, PPO's, 
POS, Medicare, Auto Insurance. 



free SPINAL EXAM 

* & CONSULTATION 4 

TO ALL TRIBAL CITIZENS 
AND EMPLOYEES 

^ ($150 Value) 


Dr. Rush Can Help You! 

Dr. Brian C. Rush 
Chiropractic Physician 
10830 Pines Blvd. * Pembroke Pines 
(954) 432-5006 

(Located nexl to Bally Gym in the Bahama Breeze plazaj 


THE PATIENT AND ANY OTHER PERSON RESPONSIBLE fOR PAYMENT HAS A RIGHT TD REFUSE TO RAY. CANCEL PAYMENT, OR BE REIMBURSED TOR PAYMENT FQH ANY OTHEH SERVICE, EXAMINATION, 

OR TREATMENT THAT IS PERFORMED AS A RESULT OF AND WITHIN 72 HOURS OF RESPONDING TO THE ADVERTISEMENT FOR THE FREE. DISCOUNTED FEE- OR REDUCED FEE SERVICE, EXAMINATION. OR TREATMENT 
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CATCH IT ON SCTV 



An Interview with the Schimmel Sisters, Native American Basketball Stars. 


TUESDAY 8:00 - 9:00PM 
THURSDAY 5:00 - 6:00PM 
SEMINOLE CHANNEL 9545 

Call SMI? for the Seminole DIRECTV Department at: 

SEMINOLE MEDIA PRODUCTIONS 

(954) 985-5703 


Exclusively on 



DIRECTV 


pj 
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Kids test skills at 
Seminole NFL Challenge 



Beverly Bidney 

Former NFL running back Lorenzo White watches as one of his players throws the football. 


BY BEVERLY BIDNEY 
Staff Reporter 

HOLLYWOOD — Members of the 
Tribe tend to be big football supporters; 
many root for the Miami Dolphins, Florida 
State Seminoles and the University of 
Miami Hurricanes. But fewer play the game 
than cheer for it. Tribal kids recently had 
some hands-on football experience as they 
ran professional- style drills at the Seminole 
NFL Challenge on June 1 in Hollywood. 

The day was led by former NFL player 
Lorenzo White, who was a running back for 
the Houston Oilers and Cleveland Browns 
during his eight-year career. 

“We are showing them the same drills 
you do in high school, college and in the 
pros,” said Lorenzo, who has traveled 
around the country conducting football 
camps. “It’s a real fun day. We do the drills 
playfully, which gives the kids rewards 
and some insight into what it takes to be a 
football player.” 

White was joined by a cadre of former 
NFL players including William Roberts, 
a former offensive lineman with the New 
York Giants, New England Patriots and 
New York Jets. Other coaches were David 
Bowens, former defensive end with the 
Miami Dolphins, New York Jets and 
Denver Broncos; Eric Robinson, former 
running back with the Minnesota Vikings; 
and Butch Rolle, former tight end with the 
Buffalo Bills. These experienced athletes all 
coached the kids through the drills. 

“We want them to appreciate the game 
and learn something,” Bowens said. “If I 
can teach one kid one move, he’ll have it 
for the rest of his life. He can put it in his 
football tool box.” 

The kids enjoyed throwing and kicking 
the ball, as well as completing the obstacle 
course to build their skills. Some kids were 
familiar with the game; for others, it was the 
first time they touched a football. 

“I like football,” said Junior Puente, 8, 
who has played the sport before. “You have 
fun and get to know the kids on your team.” 

Hollywood Recreation site manager 
Brian Dodd was pleased with the turnout 
and would like to offer flag football to the 
kids as an activity. 

“It teaches the hard work,” Dodd said. 
“When you get knocked down, you have to 
get up. We’re glad to have these guys here; 
the kids look up to them.” 

After a day of challenging drills, the 


kids were as enthusiastic as when they 
started. 

“There’s nothing like competitive 
sports,” Bowens said. “The lessons you 
learn, the camaraderie, the blood sweat and 


tears, and personal relationships are things 
you keep for a lifetime.” 

+ See more NFL photos on page 4C 


Renegade and Osceola: 
A tradition ignited by 
Seminole history 


BY AMANDA MURPHY 
Copy Editor 


TALLAHASSEE — Nothing 
screams “Unconquered” in college sports 
louder than 80,000 fans bursting with 
excitement as a Seminole warrior drives 
a flaming spear into the football field. 
The decades-old Osceola and Renegade 
tradition at Florida State University is not 
only a symbol of pride and spirit for the 
school but also a true display of respect 
and adoration for the Seminole Tribe of 
Florida. 

In 1947, the student body voted the 
Seminole as their mascot. 

According to The Florida Democrat, 
students first voted for the top six 
candidates from a list of more than 100 
possible mascots in preliminary elections. 
In the final election, in which only about 
30 percent of the student body voted, 
Seminoles came out on top with 381 
votes. Statesmen was runner-up with 271 
votes, followed by Rebels, 107 votes; 
Tarpons, 107 votes; Fighting Warriors, 68 
votes; and Crackers, 54 votes. 

Although FSU began to use the 
Seminole name as soon as the votes were 
cast, the Osceola and Renegade tradition 
did not start until the late ’70s. 

In 1962, when the Homecoming 
Committee was trying to generate more 
school spirit, a sophomore named Bill 
Durham thought of the idea to have a 
Seminole Warrior charge the field on 
an Appaloosa horse at the beginning of 
every football game. At the time, the idea 
was turned down by the school because 
of hesitations about having a horse in the 
stadium. 

Those hesitations were put to rest 
when coach Bobby Bowden came to FSU 
in 1976. 

The legendary coach and his wife, 
Ann, were looking for a symbol the fans 
could rally behind, when Durham pitched 
his spirited idea. Coach Bowden was in 
full support and gave Durham the green 
light to make it happen. 

Before Durham did a single thing, he 
met with then Chairman Howard Tommie 
to discuss the idea. 

“He said he wouldn’t feel right 
without the support of the Tribe,” said 
Allen Durham, Bill’s son and head of the 


Osceola and Renegade program. 

He wanted this tradition to 
commemorate the Tribe just as much as 
he wanted to ignite the school with spirit, 
he said. 

In the meeting, Durham made 
promises to former Chairman Tommie 
that hold true today. 

Osceola and Renegade are never 
used for commercial purposes or 
endorsements; they are only used in 
support of the Tribe and the school. They 
are never seen at any events other than 
FSU home games and bowl games, fan 
days and the Homecoming parade. 

Allen said the program only makes 
exceptions for the Tribe. 

“Last year we received the invitation 
to the Brighton Field Day and we 
absolutely made the trip,” he said. “To 
have Osceola and Renegade spear the 
ground of the rodeo arena on a Seminole 
reservation was a great honor.” 

Allen said he thinks the Seminole 
name was chosen over others because 
of the great unconquered people the 
name represents. FSU proudly identifies 
itself with the Tribe, instilling heroic 
Seminole traits like bravery, strength and 
determination in every athlete. 

After gaining the Tribe’s support, 
Osceola and Renegade have been charging 
the field since the opening game in 1978 
against the Oklahoma State Cowboys. 
This esteemed role must be held by not 
only a great equestrian but also a great 
student. 

There is an interview process and an 
apprenticeship, Allen said. The process 
involves reading books and writing essays 
on the life of Osceola. 

“We want the rider to understand 
the individual he is portraying and the 
great history of the Seminole Tribe,” he 
said. “Once that regalia goes on, you are 
no longer allowed to respond as your 
individual . . . you are in character.” 

FSU celebrates 35 years of Osceola 
and Renegade this year, which Allen said 
also marks 35 years of great honor and 
respect for the Tribe. 

“As a student, alumni and former 
rider, to me one of the things that 
makes Florida State truly special is our 
relationship with the Seminole Tribe,” 
Allen said. 


Rodeo season gallops to an end at EIRA regional finals 


BY BEVERLY BIDNEY 
Staff Reporter 

BRIGHTON — The rodeo season 
ended with a rousing show in Brighton 
May 18-19 at the Eastern Indian Rodeo 
Association (EIRA) regional finals. 
Cowboys and cowgirls worked hard for a 
spot in the Indian National Finals Rodeo to 
be held Nov. 5-9 in Las Vegas. 

“This is the end of the season, so it 
should be pretty exciting,” said Jo “Boogie” 
Jumper, EIRA secretary. “There’s a lot of 
pressure on them and they know what they 
have to do to qualify.” 

All categories were competitive, but 
contenders in barrel racing and team roping 
were just points apart. Year-end and sudden 
death winners will compete in the INFR in 
the following categories: Bareback, steer 
wrestling, calf roping, team roping, barrels, 
breakaway, saddle bronc and bulls. About 
32 people compete in each INFR event. 
Competitors will have two performances 
per day, said Jumper, who competed in 
barrels and breakaway in 2010 and 2011. 

Justin Gopher, who will compete in 
team roping, has been to INFR 1 0 times in 
the last 12 years. He plans to drive to Las 
Vegas with his brother Hilliard Gopher and 
their horses. 

“It can get a little stressful, but if you 
just go and plan to catch all four of your 
cows, you should be alright,” said Gopher, 
of Okeechobee. “You can’t let the pressure 
get to you. I have to work on taking that 
advice; it’s easy to get carried away in the 
moment.” 

Maci McKerchie, 16, has only been 
competing in the rodeo for two years and 
has never been to the finals. Even her horse 
Rio is new to the rodeo; he has only been 
racing barrels for about seven months and 
she is still working with him. 

“I’m excited and was shocked to win,” 
said McKerchie, of Davie. “I’m looking 
forward to going to Las Vegas, but I’m not 
sure what to expect. I’ve talked to people 
who have been there and they told me the 
crowd made it so much fun.” 

The rodeo circuit requires a lot of travel 
and work, but it also creates an atmosphere 
of camaraderie among competitors. Most of 
the people Jumper knows have competed 
since 1994. 

“The best part is being there with 
family and friends,” said Jumper, who 
travels through Florida and Oklahoma for 
rodeos. “It’s always nice to win money, but 
the biggest thing is you get to see people 



you haven’t seen all year. Everybody is like 
a big family; it’s like a big reunion.” 

During the arduous travel across the 
country, as competitors make sure their 
horses arrive safely, they will have plenty of 
time to think about what will happen in the 
competition. 


“Em just looking forward to hopefully 
winning a world title,” Gopher said. 

Cowboys and Cowgirls who will 
compete in INFR Nov. 5-9 in Las Vegas: 

Year-end winners: Bareback: Jacoby 
Johns; Steer wrestling: Dayne Johns; Saddle 
Bronc: Sisto Hernandez; Calf Roping: 


Preston Williams; Team Roping: Josh 
Jumper/Preston Williams; Barrels: Maci 
McKerchie; Breakaway: Leanna Billie - but 
Leah Platero will represent EIRA because 
Leanna was also sudden death winner; and 
Bulls: Kelton Smedley. 

Sudden death winners: Bareback: 


Jacoby Johns; Steer wrestling: Warren 
Rubio; Calf Roping: Preston Williams; 
Team Roping: Justin Gopher/Hilliard 
Gopher; Barrels: Jo “Boogie” Jumper; and 
Breakaway: Leanna Billie. 

+ See more RODEO photos on page 4C 
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Photo courtesy of Dallas Nunez 

Survivor hunt winners Pernell Bert and Morgan King pose for a victory photo with Recreation 
staff members Darrell Simmons and Jason Tommie on May 22. 


PECS boys aim for 
the bull’s-eye 


SUBMITTED BY DALLAS NUNEZ 

Brighton Recreation Site Manager 

BRIGHTON — Pemayetv 
Emahakv Charter School boys tested 
their skills at the archery range on May 
22. P.E. teacher Chris Goodwin spent two 
weeks teaching archery to the boys in 
sixth, seventh and eighth grades and held 
friendly competitions inside the gym. 

The Recreation Department posed 
the idea to have the boys shoot outside in 
the woods using 3-D targets to test their 
skills at different distances. The 36 boys 
were separated into groups of four with 
a Recreation staff member to keep score 
and assure safety. 

Fifteen various life-size animal 
targets were set up from 10-25 yards 
away and each archer had two chances to 
shoot them. 

If they hit within the kill zone, they 
were awarded 20 points; a hit anywhere 
outside the kill zone was worth 10 points, 
and no hit was zero points. 

Sixth-grade winners were Ridge 
Bailey (first place) and Conner Thomas 
(second place). Seventh-grade winners 
were Cyrus Smedley (first) and Ivess 
Baker (second). Eighth-grade winners 
were Trevor Thomas (first) and Robert 



Photo courtesy of Dallas Nunez 

Eighth-grade first-place winner Trevor 
Thomas and second-place winner Robert 
Fudge proudly hold their archery trophies 
with Recreation staff members Darrell 
Simmons and Jason Tommie. 


Fudge (second). 

At the end of the competition, the 
boys competed in a survivor hunt with 
only one arrow and one target placed 50 
yards away. One by one, each boy had a 
chance to hit the target. If they missed, 
they were out until only one boy was 
left standing. After two rounds, Pernell 
Bert and Morgan King were the only 
survivors. 


Lightening makes diamond sparkle 


BY EILEEN SOLER 
Staff Reporter 

WESTON — The Seminole Lightening 
girls’ 10U softball team withstood months 
of competition against seven teams to make 
it to the Weston Area Little League Softball 
playoffs. The team’s season ended in game 
four of the playoffs May 16 at Regional 
Park at Weston against The Bandits. 
Overall, Seminole Lightening placed third 
in the league. 




Eileen Soler 

Budha Jimenez winds up for a pitch. 


Eileen Soler 

Edie Robbins swings with all her might while 
teammates cheer from the dugout. 


Eileen Soler 

Jalee Wilcox gets last-minute instructions from 
the coach. 




Eileen Soler Eileen Soler 

Budha Jimenez gets the other team out on Canaan Jumper runs safe into second base, 
second. 
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Kid rodeo ropes national contenders 


BY EILEEN SOLER 
Staff Reporter 

BIG CYPRESS — Five rodeo youth 
athletes from the Eastern Indian Rodeo 
Association’s (EIRA) kids’ program earned 
top points to ride, rope and race Nov. 5-9 
at the 38th annual Indian National Finals 
Rodeo (INFR) in Las Vegas. 

“This is what they worked for all year. 
They see the adults do it and they want to 
do it, too,” said Mackenzie Bowers, vice 
president of the EIRA made up mostly of 
Seminole Tribe members. “Our main goal 
is to continue tradition.” 

Based on total points earned at regional 
unsanctioned kids events held all season 
at Tribal rodeo arenas in Big Cypress, 
Immokalee and Brighton, the winners 
headed to the INFR championships are: 
Dyami Nelson and Jaylen Baker for INFR 
junior bull riding; Jacob Parks and Jaylen 
Baker for INFR junior breakaway; and 
Budah Jumper and Kalgary Johns for INFR 
junior barrel racing. 

The kids’ final was held May 31 at 
the Junior Cypress Rodeo Arena in Big 
Cypress. 

Dyami, who also competes Wednesdays 
at Jackpot Rodeo in Davie, said he is going 


to Las Vegas to win. Last year, the 13 -year- 
old saddled up to the INFR in breakaway 
but was blown out in the first round. 

“This year I’ll be practicing a lot 
more before nationals - and I’ll be paying 
attention more to my elders,” he said. 

EIRA Youth Events director Moses 
Jumper Jr. said kids will get plenty of rodeo 
action - and adult coaching - through 
summer. Adult EIRA members will be 
hosting the Kids Summer Rodeo Series for 
children ages 4 through 17 on July 27 and 
Aug. 3 1 at the arena in Big Cypress. 

“The season might be over but we don’t 
quit rodeo,” Jumper said. “We’re looking at 
the next generation of rough stock riders.” 

Events will include every category 
from the usual season: mutton busting, 
pony riding, calf riding, steer riding, chute 
dogging, steer undecorating, breakaway and 
barrel racing. Young cowboys and cowgirls 
will also get a chance to try out other 
categories including team roping, dummy 
roping and goat tying. 

Bryce Baker, 7, who competed during 
the past season in pony riding and calf riding, 
said he can’t wait to get back to the arena. 
He is one of nearly 50 youth in the program 
who also learn rodeo responsibilities such 
as how to corral and rope the animals before 


and after competition. 

“Sometimes we have to bulldog them 
(grab by the horns) and tell other kids to 
get out of the way. I’m already a cowboy,” 
Baker said. 

EIRA member Justin Gopher, a nine- 
time competitor in the INFR championships 
who started rodeo at age 8, said kids going 
to Las Vegas are in for plenty of excitement. 
He said their first adrenalin rush will come 
when they meet the leading cowboys in 
the nation. The second rush will happen 
when they go into the arena to compete for 
themselves. 

“It’s a huge step to be around the 
top Indian cowboys. It’ll certainly be a 
good learning experience and it will build 
confidence for them to keep trying again 
and again,” Gopher said. 

Dyami ’s mother, Danielle Howard, 
admits to feeling a little anxiety when her 
son gets on top of a wild bucking bull, but 
she is proud of his success. Howard said 
her son’s last two years of competition have 
given him mental focus, physical strength 
and maturity beyond his years. 

“Rodeo helped him grow from a little 
boy to a young man,” Howard said. 

For more information about the Kids 
Summer Rodeo Series, call 863-983-8923. 



Eileen Soler 

Dyami Nelson rides a bucking junior bull to top points during the kids’ 
rodeo May 31 which earned him a spot at the 38th annual Indian National 
Finals Rodeo in Las Vegas. 



Eileen Soler 

Jaylen Baker keeps his grip and seat long enough to win a spot at the 38th 
annual Indian National Finals Rodeo in Las Vegas. 




Eileen Soler 

Jaylen Baker keeps his eyes and rope on the target during the junior breakaway 
competition that earned the teen a spot at the Indian National Finals Rodeo. 


Eileen Soler 

Jacob Parks releases his rope on the target May 31 and 
wins a spot to compete in the 38th annual Indian National 
Finals Rodeo in Las Vegas. 



Eileen Soler 

Kalgary Johns rides fast and tight to ensure a spot at the 
Indian National Finals Rodeo. 



Beverly Bidney 

Kyle Doney successfully hits his ball from behind a hill onto the green May 31. 


Golf tournament offers 
fellowship, camaraderie 


BY BEVERLY BIDNEY 
Staff Reporter 

DAVIE — When beautiful weather 
rolls in, golf devotees hear the sirens’ 
call beckoning them to the course. 
About 20 Tribal members answered that 
call on May 3 1 and played in a friendly 
tournament sponsored by the Hollywood 
Council. The group took to the links at 
the Grande Oakes Golf Club in Davie 
and showed off their competitive spirits 
and best shots. 

“We’re all out here to have fun,” 
Jason Tommie said. “But there is 
nothing better than first place.” 


Marcellus W. Osceola Jr. organized 
the event, which included a few prizes 
throughout the course for longest drive, 
closest to the pins, and two and three 
man blind draws. 

“It’s an opportunity to get people 
out to enjoy the day before the 
weekend,” Osceola said. “It’s always 
competitive whether you are playing 
for a Coke or if money is put up. We all 
have a competitive spirit and want to 
beat the guy next to us.” 

Win or lose, competitors agreed 
that the day was a success. Everyone in 
the tournament went home pleased to 
have spent the day with friends. 



Beverly Bidney 

Kyle Doney and William Osceola watch as Terry Tartsah Sr. sinks a putt. 



Beverly Bidney 

Mitch Osceola hits one down the fairway 
during the Hollywood Council golf 
tournament at the Grand Oakes Golf Club. 



Beverly Bidney 

Marcellus W. Osceola, Jr. putts during the 
friendly competition held in Davie May 31. 
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+ More RODEO photos from page 1C 
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Paul Bowers Jr. shares a laugh with Jeff 
Aldridge before the bull riding event. 


Beverly Bidney 

Jo ‘Boogie’ Juniper rounds a barrel. 


Beverly Bidney 

Andre Juniper ties down a calf after roping it. 


Naha Juniper ropes a calf. 


Warren Rubio wrestles a steer at the Eastern 
regional finals in Brighton May 18-19. 


Indian Rodeo Association 


Cowboys prepare the bull in the chute before 

another one tries to ride him. Riders compete in the team roping competition. 


Beverly Bidney 


+ More NFL photos from page 1C 
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Junior Puente, 8, maneuvers through the obstacle course. 
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It’s clear the day is about having fun and gaining Lorenzo White shows the correct way to hold the 
new skills. football. 



Beverly Bidney 

Lorenzo White, left, and Eric Robinson, right, demonstrate how to punt the ball. 
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Softball team takes break from 
competition to help tornado victims 


BY BEVERLY BIDNEY 
Staff Reporter 

MOORE, Okla. — The Jim Thorpe 
games went off without a hitch for most 
competitors; except for a few living close 
to the games, the hardest part was getting 
there. On May 20 an EF5 tornado, with 
winds of 210 mph, devastated the city of 
Moore just south of Oklahoma City and 
with it, the dreams of a few athletes who 
were scheduled to compete. 

“Three of our players lost everything,” 
said Annetta Abbott, director of the Jim 
Thorpe Games. “We allowed teams to 
replace kids who couldn’t get here. The 
Sac and Fox team let those kids play on 
their teams so they could still compete. 
The Seminoles have helped out, others too. 
There has been a great show of support.” 

Before the tornado, the population of 
Moore was about 55,000. It destroyed entire 
neighborhoods, leaving many people with 
no home or possessions. Seminole Police 
Department Officer Jarret Romanello, 
an Iraq war veteran, wanted to help the 
victims and give Seminole kids a chance 
to volunteer after they completed in their 
games. Romanello contacted the Church of 
the Nazarene in Moore to offer the services 
of Tribal members and employees. Officer 
Venesia Elliott and Brighton Fire Rescue 
Capt. Juaquin Silvas helped organize 
the effort with Brian Dodd, Hollywood 
Recreation site manager. 

“We wanted our kids to see firsthand 
and up close how lucky we are and how 
devastated these people are,” Dodd said. “It 
was a real eye opener.” 

Josh Jumper’s 14U softball team 
finished their competition in second place 
and used their free time to help out. 

“I thought it would be great for the kids 
to give a helping hand,” said Jumper, who 
coaches the team. “Anything we can do to 
help, we’ll do it.” 

The team, along with siblings and 
parents, descended on the church eager to 
get busy. Some kids packed up boxes of 
food and supplies; others helped serve free 
meals to hungry people. 

For the few hours spent at the church, 
the kids worked hard. 

People from all over the country were 
drawn to Moore to give assistance; one 
group from a Nazarene church in Maine 



Beverly Bidney 

Ava Nunez, Jillian Rodriguez and Canaan Juniper work on the food line at the church. 


spent a week working at the church. The 
Mainers took the Seminole kids under their 
wings and gave them plenty to do, as there 
was a huge amount of donations to organize 
and prepare for distribution. The church 
turned every room except the sanctuary into 
storage space for food, toiletries, clothing, 
baby items and more. In these rooms, boxes 
were filled with enough food and supplies to 
last people about a week. 

“It feels good to know we can help 
someone out with the things they need,” 
said Chastity Harmon, 14, of Brighton. “Me 
and my mom talked about it; it looks not 
real, like in a movie. But knowing it’s real 
makes you think of who was there and how 
it happened. I can’t imagine it happening in 
Brighton.” 

A few girls manned the food line with 
other volunteers. 

“It makes me feel good to help out,” 
said Canaan Jumper, 9, of Big Cypress. “A 
lot of people lost their homes.” 

“It makes me feel sad,” added Ava 
Nunez, 9, of Immokalee. 

After a day of volunteering, the team 
and their entourage toured the devastation 



Beverly Bidney 

Youth witness the devastation in Oklahoma. 


in a neighborhood adjacent to the severely 
damaged Moore Medical Center. Before 
the tornado, these were typical suburban 
streets with tidy homes, all in a row. Now, 
those homes were gone, replaced by piles of 
debris and an occasional intact fireplace and 
chimney jutting up out of the rubble. 

“This wasn’t our primary mission, 
but after the kids were done competing 
we wanted to find something positive for 
them to do,” Romanello said. “These kids 
didn’t have to be here; it shows their true 
character.” 


♦ JIM THORPE 

From page 1A 


“Dad wanted a junior Olympics for Native 
Americans; he would love this. He loved 
sports, period. You name it, he enjoyed it. 
He excelled like no other man; it all came 
easy to him,” Thorpe said. 

Thorpe remembers his father as happy- 
go-lucky, someone who enjoyed life. They 
hunted and fished together, but memories 
of sitting under a big tree listening to the 
coon dogs run are some of his favorites. 

During the softball competition, 
Thorpe was bombarded by kids and 
parents who recognized him and wanted 
to pose for photos with him. A jovial man, 
he happily complied and relished meeting 
each athlete. 

Athletes from Pine Ridge in South 
Dakota - whose team name is Jim Thorpe 

- are inspired by his legend every day. 
They raised money to attend the games and 
drove 14 hours to Oklahoma City. 

“Jim Thorpe is a legend to us,” said 
Yvonne DeCory, youth development 
specialist with the school. “The school was 
renamed 60 years ago because his values 

- honor, fortitude, bravery, never give up 

- are ours. The kids all hold him in high 
esteem.” 

The Seminole Tribe was well 
represented in the basketball competitions 
with teams in the boys’ 14U, 16U, 19U and 
the girls’ 16U and 19U. Some kids played 
on intertribal teams, others on all Seminole 
teams. The boys’ 19U intertribal team 
J.U.S. Nation (Just Us Seminoles) has been 
playing together for five years. They met 
while competing in tournaments in Indian 
Country; neither Just Us nor the Seminoles 
had enough members to have a deep bench 
so the teams merged. 

“They’ve developed friendships over 
the years,” said Andrew Jordan Bowers, 
J.U.S. Nation coach. “We have younger 
kids who are getting ready to join the 
team.” 

Although the team won the NAYO 
tournament in Seneca, N.Y. in March, 
they came in third place in these games. 
Bowers said two starters couldn’t make it 
to Oklahoma. 

The boys’ 14U basketball team N3 
placed second in the games. 

The girls’ 19U Basketball Divas, 
another intertribal team comprised of 
Seminoles and Dakota members from South 
Dakota, took first place. Seminole girls 
on the team included Maleah Isaac, Shae 
Pierce and Annie Osceola (Miccosukee). 


The team played a hard-fought game 
against the Ball Hawgs, a Seminole team. 

“I can relate to Jim Thorpe,” said Darla 
Cypress, 16, of Big Cypress, who played 
on Ball Hawgs. “I’m chasing the dream 
and trying to get off the rez. If I didn’t have 
sports, I’d probably be into other things 
I shouldn’t do. It gives me motivation to 
be better. It’s nice to see what other Tribes 
can do; everyone’s chasing something. We 
have more in common than most races.” 

Twenty-six boys in elementary 
through high school, weighing 60 to 285 
pounds, competed in wrestling. Although 
Drayton Billie has been wrestling for a few 
years, he was never in a competition before 
the games. He didn’t win his match. 

“It was my first taste of competition,” 
said Billie, who will be a ninth-grader at 
Okeechobee High School in the fall. “It 
makes me want to try harder.” 

Girls’ 18U and 14U softball teams 
took to the fields in 100-degree heat but 
played enthusiastically. The 14U team won 
second place. 

“It’s exciting,” said Erena Billie, 18, 
of Brighton. “I like to play softball and 
travel to play other Indians from all over.” 

Rhett Tiger and Arek Jumper 
competed in track and field events. Tiger 
ran in the 800- and 1,600-meter race; 
Jumper competed in the 800. Tiger, who is 
on the University School’s team, has been 
training in Hollywood with Recreation 
coordinator Havel Walker since February. 
The coach hollered encouragement to 
Tiger as he ran around the track. He won 
the 800 meter and placed second in the 
1,600 meter. 

“It’s different here; you are facing 
different people and you don’t know how 
they run,” said Tiger, 14. “It’s not Florida 
weather and I could have gone harder if I 
ate breakfast. But it feels good to represent 
my Tribe in running.” 

Seven Tribal kids and one adult 
competed in golf. Although the course 
was beautiful, it had a feature Florida golf 
courses don’t usually have - hills. Golfers 
had to drive the balls not only down the 
fairway but also up and down hills. That, 
plus the dry heat, made for challenging 
days on the links. 

Dasani Cypress took second place in 
the girls’ 14U category even though she 
didn’t play the second day. The softball 
team had an ill player, so being the trooper 
she is, Cypress stepped in and helped the 
team take second place. In the boys’ 14U 
category, brothers Conchade and Byron 
Osceola took second and third place 
respectively. 



Beverly Bidney 

Rhett Tiger proudly looks at his medals. He won silver for 
the 1,600-meter race and gold for the 800-meter race. 
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The 19U intertribal teams Basketball Divas and Ball Hawgs face off. The Divas won first place in the tournament. 


Beverly Bidney 

The 14U Seminole team N3 plays against the Cheyenne Arapaho. The 
team took second place in the games. 



Beverly Bidney 

A member of the 18U softball team, Independentz, Darla Cypress makes the 
out at third base. 


Beverly Bidney 

Kristen Doney gets her ball out of the rough during the 
golf tournament. 



Beverly Bidney 


Seminole 19U team, Warriors, played hard against the Choctaw team. 



Drayton Billie begins wrestling opponent Dalton Lee. 


Beverly Bidney Beverly Bidney 

Pitcher Brianna Billie is about to let loose a fast pitch; shortstop Darla 
Cypress waits for the action. 
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Tribal teens tour Cali higher education 



BY EILEEN SOLER 
Staff Reporter 

SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA — 

Southern California may be best known for 
the Hollywood rich and famous, but Tribal 
students on a recent college tour of the 
region discovered that Tinseltown is also a 
bastion of academia. 

“It’s not what I expected at all. I had no 
idea I’d see so much,” said Jackie Willie, 
14, of Hollywood. 

Forty- four students and adults traveled 
on the seven-day excursion with the Tribe’s 
Education Department to major West Coast 
universities, colleges and technical schools. 
In a45-foot tour bus, the Seminole entourage 
journeyed to San Diego State University, 
Naval Base San Diego, Art Institute of 
California - Orange County, University of 
California Santa Barbara, Santa Barbara 
City College, University of Southern 
California, Los Angeles Recording School 
and Los Angeles Film School. 

Every campus guide touted the 
prospective school’s academic, artistic and 
extracurricular opportunities. At UCSB, 
SBCC and USC especially, students were 
encouraged to major in their career field, 
minor in a personal interest and participate 
in social activities. 

“Where else can you take a credited 
surfing class in the morning, earn a degree 
though the day and hike with friends in 
the mountains by afternoon,” said Xavier 
DeRobles, a guide from SBCC. 

UCSB, which rests atop a cliff 
overlooking the Pacific Ocean, was voted 
No. 1 for best weather in the nation by 
Newsweek and boasts five Nobel Prize 
winners. SBCC received the 2013 Aspen 
Prize for Community College Excellence, 
which places it first in the Unites States 
among all community colleges. At USC, 
students can attend the nation’s No. 1 video 
game school, compete on athletic fields 
that gleaned 122 Olympic gold medalists 
or participate in the latest research - which 
recently included validating quantum 
effects in the first commercial quantum 
optimization processor. 

In most cases, the lure of mountains to 
the east, beaches to the west and top-notch 
academics indoors and out, convinced 
students that secondary education in 


California offers everything they can 
imagine. 

“I had my mind set on not liking any 
of the California schools,” said Marsha 
Osceola, of Big Cypress, who previously 
wanted to study sociology at Berry College 
in Georgia. “But I fell in love with the first 
school we visited and now my mind is 
opened to all of them. California is one of 
the most beautiful and upbeat places.” 

McKayla Snow, 15, of Brighton, is 
determined to become a pediatric nurse but 
her favorite hobby is photography. Before 
the tour, Snow believed that her only option 
was Florida State University and that 
college meant putting hobbies on hold. 


“Now I know that I don’t have to stay 
in Florida or be torn between the sciences 
and the arts,” she said. “My career goals 
and creative side can be satisfied at the same 
time.” 

Exposure to different educational 
choices is the point of the Tribe-sponsored, 
all-expenses-paid, annual college tour, said 
Paola Moneymaker, Higher Education 
coordinator. This year’s event was the 
first to feature the West Coast. Last year, 
students traveled through north Florida. 
In 2011, the tour explored South Carolina, 
North Carolina and Georgia. In 2010, the 
trip focused on schools in Arizona, Nevada 
and New Mexico. 


But first, the students must show they 
are self-motivated and college bound with 
grade point averages no lower than 2.5, and 
no attendance, truancy or substance abuse 
issues. GED graduates are welcome. 

“The most valuable part of the tour is 
the information meetings at each college. 
There, they learn what they need to do to 
get in. Teens with two or more years left 
to make a difference in high school often 
find out they have to work harder,” said 
Moneymaker, who has a master’s degree in 
elementary education and is working on a 
doctorate in educational leadership. 

♦ See COLLEGE TOUR on page 3B 


Howard Tommie honored by Indian health board, 
inducted into Chilocco Indian School Hall of Fame 


Seminole 
Estates back 
in Tribal 
control 

BY BEVERLY BIDNEY 
Staff Reporter 

HOLLYWOOD — For the first time 
since 1969, the Tribe has taken charge 
of the property formerly known as the 
Seminole Estates Mobile Home Park. The 
110-acre property, located on U.S. 441 on 
the Hollywood Reservation, became the 
responsibility of the Tribe on July 1 . 

The Tribe has considered many ideas 
for the site, and during the July 14 Tribal 
Council meeting, Council approved a 
facility for the 4-H Department on the 
property to house hogs, steers and horses. 
Other future plans are undefined at this 
time. The land is currently being cleared 
of all remaining trailer homes and readied 
for any development to come. 

The cleanup is expected to be 
completed by the end of the year. 

“There is no game plan for the 
property now,” said Adam Nelson, Tribal 
Community Development executive 
director. “It will take until the end of 
September to clear the remaining trailers 
from the site.” 

Council voted to close Seminole 
Estates on Sept. 15, 2012, deciding not 
to renew rental permits, giving the 718 
residents until Dec. 31, 2012 to vacate 
the property. When the swimming pool, 
community room, bowling alley, meeting 
rooms, spa and exercise room were closed 
with the announcement, monthly rent was 
lowered by $100 to $433. For those who 
remained past the Dec. 31 deadline, rent 
increased to $590 and up to $650. 

♦ See SEMINOLE ESTATES on page 7A 


Tribe reacts 
to Indian 
custody case 

BY BEVERLY BIDNEY 
Staff Reporter 

At the tender age of only 4 years old, 
Baby Veronica has impacted all of Indian 
Country with the recently decided U.S. 
Supreme Court case, Adoptive Couple v. 
Baby Girl. 

The case is a custody battle between 
the white adoptive family, Melanie and 
Matt Capobianco, of South Carolina, and 
the biological father, Dusten Brown, of 
Oklahoma, a member of the Cherokee 
Tribe. The non-Tribal birth mother put 
the baby up for adoption at birth, without 
notifying Brown. The Capobiancos raised 
Veronica for 27 months until the South 
Carolina courts cited the Indian Child 
Welfare Act (ICWA) and awarded custody 
to Brown, who has raised her for about a 
year and a half. The Supreme Court’s 5-4 
decision stated South Carolina incorrectly 
invoked ICWA: Brown’s parental rights 
were not affected, nor was the legitimacy 
of ICWA. The case will go back to the 
South Carolina Supreme Court, which 
will determine who takes custody of Baby 
Veronica. To further complicate matters, 
Brown has filed for adoption of the girl in 
the Cherokee Nation District Court. 

ICWA, a federal law since 1978, 
seeks to keep Native American children 
with Native American families. The intent 
of ICWA is to protect the best interests 
of Indian children and to promote the 
stability and security of Indian Tribes and 
families. The law is an integral policy 
framework on which many Tribal child 
welfare programs rely, including the 
Seminole Tribe’s foster parent program. 

“Our goal is to protect children and 
preserve families,” said Helene Buster, 
director of Family Services. “The ultimate 
goal is to reunify families.” 

The fact that Indian adoption cases 
still go to court is a cause for concern, said 
family preservation administrator Kristi 
Hill. A Native American father in Orlando, 
who had his parental rights terminated by 
the courts on the recommendation of the 
Department of Children and Families, 

♦ See FOSTER CARE on page 2A 


BY BEVERLY BIDNEY 
Staff Reporter 

HOLLYWOOD — June was a busy 
month for former Tribal Chairman Howard 
Tommie; he was honored with a lifetime of 
achievement award by the National Indian 
Health Board (NIHB) and was inducted into 
the Chilocco Indian School Hall of Fame. 

The NIHB aims to strengthen health 
care for all Native Americans by increasing 
awareness of Indian health care issues to the 
federal government and private agencies. 
The nonprofit organization advocates on 
behalf of all 566 federally recognized Tribes 
and plays a major role in focusing attention 


on Indian health care needs. 

The organization honored Tommie 
during its NIHB Public Health Summit at 
the Hard Rock Hotel & Casino Hollywood 
June 17-19. The fourth annual event was a 
forum to identify the most important public 
health agendas in Indian Country and bring 
those ideas to Tribal leaders and the federal 
government. 

About 370 people from Tribes across 
the U.S. attended. 

The organization honored Tommie for 
a lifetime of achievement in the NIHB, as 
well as in the Seminole Tribe of Florida. 

“They needed people on the board 
and my interest was in health policy, so it 


worked out real good for me,” said Tommie, 
who served as the NIHB chairman in the 
1970s. “It was an honor to serve as chairman 
of NIHB. I guess I opened my mouth too 
much and asked questions, so they elected 
me chairman.” 

During his tenure, Tommie worked to 
pass the Indian Child Welfare Act. He is 
most proud of setting board policies that 
allowed Tribes to have self-determination 
to succeed or fail as a Tribe instead of 
letting the Bureau of Indian Affairs dictate 
what they can and cannot do. 

“In the ’70s we were getting away 
from bloated federal agencies who weren’t 
getting service into our communities,” 
Tommie said. “I feel like we got it down to 
a local level on the reservations; we had a 
real good board. We wanted to do our own 
thing and I’m proud we did that.” 

At the time, Tribes were increasing in 
size but because Congress was unreceptive 
to funding, the NIHB had to find other 
resources. Tommie led the organization as 
they decided to look to the future and find 
funding outside of the BIA or Indian Health 
Service allocations. The Seminoles, for 
example, use gaming revenue to help fund 
health care costs and clinics for the Tribe. 

Today the NIHB continues its mission 
to elevate public health issues for Native 
Americans. 

“We are reclaiming the journey of health 
that was interrupted in 1492,” said Stacy 
Bohlen, NIHB executive director. “The 
summit is a scorecard on the top agendas 
in public health. The health disparities in 
Indian Country are worse than in the Third 
World and it’s vital that funding continues. 
We have to speak up and act to make sure 
the programs continue, specifically the 
diabetes program for Indians.” 

Within the ranks of the NIHB, Tommie 
has a well-known reputation. 

“It was so nice to meet Howard; he was 
so instrumental in getting this organization 


started,” said Cathy Abramson, NIHB 
chairwoman. “He feels we are going in the 
right direction and we value his feedback.” 

In addition to serving as NIHB 
chairman, Tommie was Chairman of the 
Seminole Tribe from 1971-1978, a board 
member of the National Tribal Chairman’s 
Association, committee member of the 
National Congress of American Indians, 
past president of the United Southeastern 
Tribes, co-chair of the Florida Governor’s 
Council on Indian Affairs, a member of the 
U.S. Civil Rights Commission and National 
Indian Education Association. 

Before earning those positions, Tommie 
was a boy growing up on the Brighton 
Reservation whose parents wanted him to 
have the best education possible. 

In his sophomore year at Okeechobee 
High School, Tommie went to work for a 
rancher. That’s when the BIA talked to his 
parents about sending him away to finish 
high school to ensure him an education. 

“My parents wanted me to finish 
school,” Tommie said. “In the 1940s, my 
older brothers and sisters went to boarding 
school in North Carolina. They sent me to 
Oklahoma.” 

Chilocco Indian School, located on 
the border of Oklahoma and Kansas, was 
built in 1884 and closed in 1980. More than 
18,000 Native American students attended 
the school; 5,542 earned a high school 
diploma. Located on about 8,600 acres 
of land provided by the Cherokee Tribe, 
Chilocco began as an agricultural school but 
evolved into a vocational and high school. 
In its heyday, the school boasted more than 
100 buildings, including a printing press, 
golf course, gas station, fire station, lumber 
shed, granary, garages, tennis courts, 
swimming pool, water tower, dormitories, 
hospital and National Guard Armory. 


♦ See HOWARD TOMMIE on page 7A 



Beverly Bidney 

Howard Tommie holds up the award presented to him during the National Indian Health Board 
Public Health Summit at Hard Rock Hotel & Casino Hollywood while son-in-law Nupa Two Shoes and 
daughter Karen Tommie Two Shoes look on. 
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Editorial 


Emateloye’s escape gave birth to today’s Tribe 


• James E. Billie 

P olly Parker ( Emateloye ) was 
captured on Fisheating Creek in 
1856, marched over to Egmont 
Key, forced onto a ship called Grey Cloud, 
shipped on up the Gulf of Mexico to New 
Orleans where she would walk the Trail 
of Tears out west. But the ship stopped to 
refuel at Fort St. Marks, directly south of 
Tallahassee and, somehow, Polly escaped. 

She walked through the woods and 
swamps all the way back to the Okeechobee 
area and began to create the Seminole Tribe 
as we know it today. 

Eventually her children and their 
descendants would play monumental 
roles in our modem Tribe. In fact, Polly’s 
great-great-grandkids are very prominent 
members of the Seminole Tribe. I wonder: 
What would have happened if Polly had 
never escaped and returned home? 

Would the Seminole Tribe exist the way 
it is today? Would we be less successful? 
For these are very intelligent people. 


A joke I used to say around them is, “The 
dumbest person in the Polly Parker family 
is a genius.” Sometimes the smart brains 
don’t fall too far from the apple tree, as they 
say. In this case it is very tme: Some very 
intelligent people came from Emateloye. 
Polly’s daughter Lucy Tiger begat Lena 
Morgan who had eight children: Hattie 
Bowers, Tom Bowers, Lottie Shore, Mildred 
Tommie, Dick Bowers, Andrew Bowers Sr., 
Joe Bowers and Casey Bowers. 

The offspring of Lena Morgan include 
former Tribal Chairman Howard Tommie, 
former Tribal President Richard Bowers, 
former Tribal Board Representative Paul 
Bowers, Councilman Andrew J. Bowers 
Jr., former Tribal Secretary-Treasurer 
Dorothy Scott Osceola, former Health 
Director Elsie Bowers, Cultural Director 
Lorene Gopher, Gaming Commissioner 
Truman Bowers, former Tribal Clerk 
Mary Jane Willie, Governor’s Council 
Liaison Stephen Bowers, Secretary’s 
Administrative Assistant Wanda Bowers, 
Tribal Genealogist Geneva Shore, Seminole 


Craft Artist Nancy Shore, Cultural Events 
Specialist Lewis Gopher, Chairman’s 
Special Assistant Norman “Skeeter” Bowers 
and Tribal General Counsel Jim Shore. 
Hattie Bowers died as a child and both Tom 
Bowers’ children died young: Leon was a 
high school graduate studying veterinary 
medicine and Carol was a Community 
Health Worker for the Seminole Tribe. 

One of Polly’s great- great-great- 
grandkids, Gloria Wilson, has had many 
Tribal positions and is now our Director 
of Community Planning. Another, Paula 
Bowers-Sanchez, is a professional singer, 
health educator and is married to our 
Tribal President. A great-great-great-great- 
grandchild, D’Anna Osceola, is a recent 
Miss Seminole. Four generations from Polly 
Parker, they continue to honor the family 
tree with quite a few more graduating from 
high school and, even better, from college. 
Yes, a very significant family in our Tribe. 

You hear about Osceola. You hear about 
Micanopy. You hear about Wildcat and all 
their great deeds, but you don’t really hear 


about the women too much. And here is a 
Seminole woman in our modern times who 
performed this heroic feat in escaping and 
coming back home, where she continued 
her Clan of the Bird. The family spread and 
went on to marry other clans, but they are 
all related to Emateloye. 

This is all very important to me. 
Back in earlier days when I was flying my 
airplane and going to Tallahassee, there was 
a VOR (VHF Omnidirectional Radio) range 
transmitter at Egmont Key, just off the Gulf 
Coast in St. Petersburg. It gave out a radio 
signal so you can track where you are when 
you are flying through the air. I always 
thought of the many Seminoles, including 
Billy Bowlegs, who were put in the 
stockade there on Egmont and then shipped 
north on the Grey Cloud. Egmont Key is a 
very important part of our Seminole history. 
I’d like to have Andrew J. Bowers Jr., Jim 
Shore and all Polly’s living descendants 
visit the Egmont Key deportation center, 
then take the 100-mile boat trip all the way 
up to St. Marks. And stand there where she 


escaped to make 
it all the way 
back down to 
her home - more 
than 340 miles 
away - to start a 
family. 

I would 
love to have a 
picture of the 
family standing 
right at the spot 
where the Grey 
Cloud left with 
knowing what the future held, her destiny 
totally in doubt. 

As it turned out, Emateloye s destiny 
was to start the Seminole Tribe as it is today. 

Sho-naa-bish. 

James E. Billie is Chairman of the 
Seminole Tribe of Florida. 

Note: President Tony Sanchez Jr. will resume 
his column in the next issue of The Tribune. 



this heroic woman not 




Polly Parker 


Note: This is not a complete family map. Not all relatives are listed. It merely shows the lineage from matriarch Polly Parker to the prominent Seminoles mentioned in the column. 



♦ FOSTER CARE 

From page 1A 


won his case on appeal when the court 
realized it fell under the requirements of 
ICWA. 

“There are courts that disregard ICWA 
and judges who aren’t aware of it,” Hill 
said. “It’s important to have attorneys and 
caseworkers who understand the law and 
can advocate for it. We also need a system in 
place where you have your own caseworkers 
who can access foster placement within the 
Tribe.” 

The National Congress of American 
Indians (NCAI) - which advocates 
on behalf of Tribal governments and 
communities, promoting strong Tribal- 
federal government-to-govemment policies 
- stated the decision to keep Baby Veronica 
from her biological father was not in her 
best interest. 

“We are witnessing the final steps in 
a forced removal of a Native child from 
her father, her family and her Native 
community,” the organization said in a 
statement. “NCAI is astounded and alarmed 
that the South Carolina Supreme Court has 
issued an order to transfer Veronica, the 
daughter of Dusten Brown, a citizen of the 
Cherokee Nation, to the adoptive couple 
and doing so without holding a hearing to 
determine the best interests of the child.” 

When children are caught in a 
dangerous or unstable family situation, 
the Department of Children and Families 
(DCF) opens a case to resolve the issue. 
The Tribe’s Family Services Department 
works with DCF to place children in the 
care of Tribal foster parents until the case 
is resolved. Sometimes it’s a quick process, 
but sometimes it takes a significant amount 
of time. To lessen the disruption of the 
children’s lives, the foster parents offer a 
warm and safe environment while taking 
care of the children’s needs. 


“In the beginning it’s hard for some of 
them to adjust to the new home, new rules, 
structure and environment,” said Allison 
Osceola, a foster parent for about eight 
years. “I haven’t had too many problems; it 
just takes a lot of time.” 

Foster parents must catch children 
up on their school and tutoring, as well 
as their medical and dental care, which is 
sometimes neglected. Osceola has fostered 
about 10 children over the years. Some were 
emergency placements for just a couple 
weeks; others have stayed with her for seven 
months to four years, ranging in age from 
infancy to teenagers. She has been granted 
permanent guardianship for some children. 
The Tribe does not terminate parental rights 
or put a child up for adoption. 

“Permanent guardianship is the last 
stop,” Buster said. “There is no adoption. 
A family always has the option to reopen 
a case.” 

However, the department may not 
always support giving the child back to the 
parent if too many years have elapsed. 

“We want to support parents doing the 
right thing but it doesn’t mean it will work 
out that way,” Hill said. “The bottom line 
is we always look out for the interest of the 
child.” 

Most cases are the result of substance 
abuse, alcohol and/or drugs, or domestic 
violence. Once a child abuse call is made 
to DCF, a case is opened and a child abuse 
investigation begins. The state investigators 
work with Family Services and the Seminole 
Police Department, who accompany them 
on investigations. Parents are given a plan 
of action they must follow. The average 
length of a case is 12 to 18 months. 

About 100 Tribal children are in foster 
care; about 15 per month are added to the 
program, an increase over the last five years. 

“Having a Tribal member in charge 
of Family Services has made it easier for 
people to make the call,” said Debra Ray, 
assistant director of Family Services. “They 


know we advocate for the families.” 

To help families comply with the case 
plan, which is devised by DCF and Family 
Services, the department offers substance 
abuse programs, parenting classes, 
counseling, prevention programs and home 
visits. Additionally, the Children’s Center 
for Diagnostics and Therapy (CCDT) 
works with the children throughout the 
process. Each case is different, but Family 
Services continually reaches out to the 
parents to help them comply and warn them 
of consequences if they don’t. 

“The Family Services Department 
doesn’t remove children; the state of Florida 
and the DCF does it to help families,” Buster 
said. “It’s not us.” 

Based on evidence, a judge makes 
the final decision on where a child will 
live. Even if the case results in permanent 
guardianship, children can still retain a 
relationship with their families. 

“The younger kids don’t always 
understand the logistics of why they are 
moved,” Osceola said. “The older kids 
know; I’m very honest with them. They 
were raised in an environment where they 
were more mature and had to grow up fast.” 

Kevin Osceola, Non-resident Liaison, 
has been a foster parent for almost two 
years, since he brought a baby home from 
the hospital at 5 weeks old. Today, that 
little boy thrives in Osceola’s home, which 
he shares with his girlfriend, Jessica. His 
parents and grandparents always took kids 
in need into their homes, a lesson Osceola 
integrated into his own life. 

“I love him to death,” he said. “That’s 
what we were taught to do, just take care of 
each other. I feel I’m helping out the Tribe 
in a small way.” 

A father of two grown daughters, a 
1 -year old daughter and a couple step-sons, 
Osceola has been adjusting to the lifestyle 
change of taking care of a young child. 

“I’m not a spring chicken anymore,” 
he said. “It was a challenge to get on that 


routine again. I was taught by my parents to 
put others first and to love others first, so it 
isn’t a big issue. I’d like to see other people 
take a look at the foster care program. Let’s 
take care of our own people.” 

The Tribe always needs more foster 
parents, who must be background checked. 
When it is imminent children will be taken 
from the home, Family Services reaches out 
to family members. 

“Most foster parents are relatives or 
caregivers,” Buster said. “We’re always 


putting it out there that we’re in need of 
foster parents. We promote the program 
through word of mouth and we have 
brochures available. People know about 
the program. We never have enough foster 
parents.” 

For more information on how to become 
a foster parent, contact the Family Services 
Department: Brighton and Fort Pierce: 863- 
763-7700; Big Cypress: 863-902-3206; 
Hollywood: 954-964-6338; Immokalee: 
239-867-3480; and Tampa: 813-246-3100. 
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Marty Johns, bottom left, supplies livestock at the EIRA regional finals May 18 in Brighton, 


Business profile: Five Star Rodeo, Marki 
Rodeo, Native American Construction 

Marty Johns juggles three businesses and makes it look easy 


BY BEVERLY BIDNEY 
Staff Reporter 

BRIGHTON — Marty Johns takes 
full advantage of the path laid out by his 
ancestors. In addition to being the general 
manager of the Seminole Casino Brighton, 
he owns three businesses: Marki Rodeo 
Company Inc., Five Star Rodeo Holdings 
LLC and Native American Construction LLC. 

One reason Johns can juggle these 
enterprises is his management style and 
work ethic. He prides himself on being a 
good, if not traditional, manager who gives 
employees respect and opportunities to 
succeed at their jobs. 

“I like challenges and being 
successful,” said Johns, of Brighton. “I 
strive to be the best I can be, but I’m 
nowhere near perfect.” 

Johns grew up around the rodeo; his 
father, Josiah Johns, competed in all rodeo 
events, and his mother, Sandy Woods, was 
a barrel racer. Johns started competing at 
around the age of 6. With his extensive 
knowledge and experience in the rodeo 
arena, owning rodeo companies made 
sense for Johns. In 2003, he and his wife, 
Kim, started Marki Rodeo; in 2006, he 
purchased Five Star Rodeo with his son-in- 
law Paul Bowers Jr. 

Putting together a successful rodeo 
company means having the knowledge, the 


livestock and even a portable arena. Marki 
can stage a rodeo in a baseball field, if 
necessary. The company is one of only three 
Native American stock contractors for the 
Professional Rodeo Cowboy Association 
(PRC A). Marki produces rodeos mostly 
for the Eastern Indian Rodeo Association, 
while Five Star primarily produces PRC A 
rodeos. 

“I take pride in providing the best 
livestock we can,” Johns said. “We have 
some superstar horses and bulls.” 

He keeps the animals on the Brighton 
Reservation and transports them to rodeo 
events around the country. Just as he did, 
all of Johns’ daughters - Mackenzie Johns 
Bowers, Marilee Johns, Dewell Johns and 
Taylor Johns - grew up surrounded by 
rodeos and compete in barrel racing. Johns 
and his wife passed along a strong work 
ethic to their children. 

“Marty always pushed that hard work 
will pay off for you,” Kim Johns said. “If 
you want something you have to work for 
it. He has always lovingly pushed them 
to work. Mackenzie is working toward 
her master’s degree; she has her father’s 
business sense.” 

Owning a rodeo requires hard work 
to keep the livestock healthy. To perform 
at top level, the animals need plenty of 
food, rest and chiropractic treatment when 
necessary. Animals, like humans, favor a 



Beverly Bidney 

Marty Johns keeps busy with three businesses. 


specific side of the body. Humans are right- 
or left-handed; animals are right- or left- 
footed. Knowing which side a bull favors 
helps improve his performance coming out 
of the chute for an event. A right-footed 
bull will perform better if he comes out of 
the chute right foot first. 

♦ See MARTY JOHNS on page 9A 


Museum goes BAMM for tourism 


BY EILEENS0LER 
Staff Reporter 

BIG CYPRESS — During June, the 
Ah-Tah-Thi-Ki Museum participated in 
Broward Attractions & Museums Month 
(BAMM) for the fifth consecutive year. 

The program offered the deal of the 
year for history and cultural museum buffs: 
Be a member of one of 17 participating 
attractions and have the opportunity to visit 
them all, absolutely free for one month. 

“We always wanted to see the 
Seminole Museum. This was our perfect 
opportunity,” said Toby Srebnick, who 
showed up from Coral Springs with his 
family for the first of two Ah-Tah-Thi-Ki 
Museum BAMM events. 

On June 15 the Museum’s community 
outreach specialist Vandall Samuels hosted 


Storytelling Family Day featuring tales 
from Legends of the Seminoles by Betty 
Mae Jumper, original paintings by Guy 
LaBree, and a special guest appearance, 
presentation and book signing by Jan 
Godown Annino, author of the children’s 
book She Sang Promise about the life of 
Betty Mae Jumper. 

Visitors were fascinated by Samuels’ 
retelling of ageless stories handed down 
through generations and how deeply rooted 
storytelling is in Seminole culture. 

“Storytelling revolved around the 
campfire when there was no electricity and 
our people were surrounded by water - we 
were out there in the Everglades,” Samuels 
said. “At night, the only light was the 
Seminole campfires that burned 24/7.” 

Before children were sent to bed in 
sleeping chickees, family elders told the 



Eileen Soler 

On June 15 the Museum’s community outreach specialist Vandall Samuels tells Seminole stories 
to visitors during a Broward Attractions & Museums Month (BAMM) event. 


ancient stories to teach values and beliefs. 
Even today, the legends are told in the same 
manner to ensure the lessons stay the same. 

Annino ’s book, published with the 
Tribe’s blessing, celebrates the life of one of 
the Tribe’s most beloved storytellers, Betty 
Mae Jumper. Though written for children, 
the book immortalizes the true battles, 
heartbreaks and ultimate success of the often 
ostracized “half-breed” girl who became 
the Tribe’s first high school graduate, a 
nurse, a pioneer of the Health, Education 
and Communications departments and 
the only woman in Seminole history to be 
elected Chairwoman. 

“The first time I visited the Museum, 
it gave me goosebumps,” said Annino, 
a former journalist who through several 
decades became friends with Jumper. 
“Now, to be standing here to tell the story 
about one of the most revered women in 
Seminole and American history is a huge 
honor.” 

The second Ah-Tah-Thi-Ki BAMM 
event was staged June 19 at the Fort 
Lauderdale History Center in cooperation 
with the Fort Lauderdale Historical Society. 
It featured Ah-Tah-Thi-Ki Museum curator 
John Moga in a multi-faceted presentation 
of the current exhibit, Camera-man: 
The Seminole through the Lens of Julian 
Dimock. 

The exhibit, which highlights a 
collection of photographs of Seminoles 
commissioned by the American Museum 
of Natural History in New York in 1910, 
runs through Dec. 9. 

Srebnick, a full-fledged member of the 
Boca Raton Children’s Museum, said he, 
his wife, Sarah, and children Bailey, 9, and 
Riley, 5, love to visit history museums. 

“Next we’re going to Bonnet House 
(Museum & Gardens) and the (Historic) 
Stranahan House (Museum) in Fort 
Lauderdale but we’ll definitely come back 
to the Ah-Tah-Thi-Ki,” he said. 


Seminole firefighter 
battles Arizona wildfires 


BY AMANDA MURPHY 
Copy Editor 

GRAND CANYON — Tragedy 
struck Yarnell, Ariz. on June 30 when 19 
firefighters lost their lives battling a wildfire. 
Don Mitchell, a Seminole Tribe Fire Rescue 
wild land firefighter, deployed to Arizona 
with the Bureau of Indian Affairs to assist 
the Hualapi Tribe and the Havasupai Tribe 
of Arizona with a cluster of wildfires that 
continue to break out because of the state’s 
drought. 

Mitchell, a member of the Eastern 
Shoshone Tribe, has worked for the 
Seminole Tribe for seven months and has 
24 years of experience with wildfire rescue. 

“I’m very honored 
and proud to be working 
for the Seminole Tribe of 
Florida, and I’m thankful 
that they are still able to let 
me continue to participate 
and help other Indian 
Tribes and reservations 
with wild land fires and all- 
risk incidents,” Mitchell 
said. 

The Yarnell wildfire 
was the deadliest in 
Arizona history, and 
according to the National 
Fire Protection Association 
website, the last wildfire to 
kill more firefighters was 
the 1933 Griffith Park fire 
in Los Angeles, which killed 29. Sept. 11 
claimed the biggest loss of firefighters in 
U.S. history with 343 lives. 

The 1 9 killed in Arizona were members 
of a group of firefighters known as the 
Hotshots called to face the nation’s fiercest 
wildfires. A change in the direction of the 
wind, which brought 40-50 mph gusts, 
trapped the firefighters in the wilderness. 

And the threat is not over. Many other 
wildfires are still being contained along the 
rim of the Grand Canyon. 

“Since the 30th of June, we have had 
17 fires ranging from a quarter- acre to 57 
acres,” Mitchell said. 


Mitchell and his team are making 
progress with two major fires that broke out 
on July 2 - one 4,800 acres and the other 
1,800 acres. 

Tourists were shuttled out of the 
canyon’s sky walk area as the fire burned 
within a quarter mile before firefighters 
could contain it, Mitchell said. It damaged 
the employees’ living quarters and severely 
threatened the Hualapi ’s tourism industry, 
which could have been catastrophic for 
the Tribe as tourism is their main source 
of income. But, the team of wild land 
firefighters contained it. 

Ninety percent of wildfires are caused 
by humans, resulting from campfires left 
unattended, burning debris or discarded 
cigarettes. The remaining 10 
percent are started by lava or 
lightning. Lightning ignited 
the blaze in Yarnell. 

Even with containment, 
a wild land firefighter’s 
work is not finished. 
Mitchell and his team are 
now monitoring the area and 
recording current weather 
conditions, fuel loading, 
flame length and rate of 
spread to ensure the fire 
remains contained and is 
eventually extinguished. 
They also are working with 
risk assessment, searching 
out safety zones and escape 
routes. Fires can take days or 
even weeks to completely put out. 

The conditions are not easy for wild 
land firefighters. Every day is dangerous 
as they deal with rugged terrain, steep 
canyons, extreme temperatures and heavy 
juniper and ponderosa pines - which are 
highly flammable - with only the comfort 
of a tent and some wipes for a shower. 

“We are very fortunate to have [Don 
Mitchell] as part of our team,” said Fire 
Rescue Chief Donald DiPetrillo. “He has 
excellent fire credentials and his expertise 
and experience is much in demand at this 
time of year when they have wildfires in 
other parts of the country.” 
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Don Mitchell 


Alex Johns attends Young 
Cattlemen’s Conference 
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Alex Johns, director of Natural Resources, left, represents Florida and the Seminole Tribe at the 2013 
Young Cattlemen’s Conference. 


BY AMANDA MURPHY 
Copy Editor 

Since 1980, the National Cattlemen’s 
Beef Association (NCBA) has hosted the 
Young Cattlemen’s Conference (YCC) 
to train and enhance leadership skills in 
beef industry professionals. Alex Johns, 
director of Natural Resources, represented 
Florida and the Seminole Tribe at the 2013 
conference, joining the list of more than 
1 ,000 graduates of the program. 

During the eight-day conference from 
May 30 to June 6, Johns experienced 
different aspects of the cattle industry, 
“from pasture to plate.” Traveling by buses 
and airplanes, the participants toured the 
country visiting facilities in Colorado, 
Illinois and Virginia. 

The tour began in Denver, with 
personality profiling, training and leadership 
classes. The group listened to presentations 
by representatives from Cattle Fax - a global 
leader in beef industry research, analysis 
and information - and the U.S. Meat Export 
Federation - a nonprofit trade association 
working to create new opportunities and to 
develop existing international markets for 
U.S. beef, pork, lamb and veal. 

The 50-person group also spent a 
day at the JBS Five Rivers feed yards and 
processing facilities in Greeley, Colo. 

“It is really important for participants to 
see each sector of the beef industry - from 
farm to fork,” Johns said. “Traveling from a 
cow/calf ranch to a feedlot and processing 
plant really drives home the point that our 
industry is composed of many sectors which 


are all committed to produce a healthy end 
product.” 

In Chicago, Johns learned about trade 
opportunities in the industry. He and the 
group met with the senior management of 
the Chicago Mercantile Exchange at the 
Chicago Board of Trade. Johns said they 
also met the Canadian trade ambassador, 
which was a great connection to make 
because Canada is an important trading 
partner of the U.S. 

While in Washington, D.C., participants 
learned about policy issues within the cattle 
industry and had the opportunity to meet 
their state’s congressional delegation to 
discuss any opinions and concerns about 
their cattle operations. They focused on 
issues like the 2013 Farm Bill, federal lands 
ranching and overreaching regulations 
proposed by the Environmental Protection 
Agency. 

As the director of Natural Resources, 
Johns is particularly interested in passing 
the 2013 Farm Bill. The bill supports 
America’s farmers, ranchers and consumers 
through initiatives including commodity 
programs, agriculture research, trade and 
rural development. Johns said the best 
way to get the bill passed is by expressing 
support for it. 

“Cattle owners need to be in support of 
the Farm Bill to get it passed,” he said. “A 
lot of them don’t believe they have a voice, 
but it’s a matter of picking up the phone and 
calling the congressmen and letting them 
know they are in support of it or not.” 

+ See CATTLEMEN on page 7A 
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Seminole Indian 4-H celebrates Show and Sale winners 















SUBMITTED BY POLLY HAYES 
4-H Coordinator 

On May 17, the Brighton Reservation 
celebrated the winners of the 4-H Show and 
Sale, held in February during Brighton Field 
Day. Youth from Big Cypress, Immokalee, 
Hollywood, Fort Pierce and Brighton 
gathered to receive their awards. 

The 2013-2014 enrollment for 4-H will 
begin in August for steers and heifers and 
in December for swine. Enrollments will be 
held on each reservation during August and 
September, and the deadline for all projects 
is Oct. 31. 

Youth must be 8 years old at the 
beginning of the current 4-H program year 
(Sept. 1) to be eligible for a large animal 
project and 5 years old for a small animal 
project. First-year projects must be swine. 

For more information about the 
program, contact 4-H coordinator Polly 
Hayes, 4-H assistant Dionne Smedley, 
secretary Yolanda Gore or 4-H leader 
Melonie Hamlett at 863-763-5020 or 
contact the program assistant in Immokalee 
at 239-229-1325. 

2013 Seminole Indian 4-H Awards 

Cattle Owner Awards: 

Grand Champion Steer: Wildcat Naha 
Jumper 

Reserve Grand Champion Steer: 

Buck Estates 

Swine Producers Award: 


Grand & Reserve Champion: 

Buckeye Connection Show Pigs 
Small Animal Members: 

Leader: Emma Urbina 
Lason Baker, Jetta Osceola, Miley 
Jimmie, CeCe Thomas, Preslynn Baker, 
Willo James, Lavin Billie, Marcos Reyna, 
Jacee Jumper, Kendra Thomas, Quayde 
Urbina, Kallie Yzaguirre, Samara Yzaguirre, 
Hayzen Balentine, Halley Balentine, 
Liviticus Berry, Denise Gonzales, Steele 
Gopher Jr., Amariyah Fannin, Brienna 
Brockman, Cariss Johns, Emerson Billie, 
Jarrett Beecham, Bryce Baker, Jayleigh 
Braswell, Waylon Yates, Summer Gopher 
and Madisyn Osceola 

Brighton Heifer Club: Leader: 
Melissa Gopher 

Grand Champion 2-year-old Bred 
Heifer: Rosa Urbina 

Reserve Grand Champion 2-year- 
old Bred Heifer: Hunter Strickland 

Grand Champion 3-year-old with 
Calf: Kelton Smedley 

Members: Alyssa Gonzalez, Morgan 
Yates, Kelton Smedley, Hunter Strickland 
and Rosa Urbina 

Steer Record Book Winners: 
Intermediate: Jaylen Baker 
Senior: Breanna Billie and Lanie Sedatol 
Steer Winners: 

Grand Champion: Kalgary Johns 
Reserve Grand Champion: Rosa Urbina 
Intermediate Showmanship: Oscar Yates 
Senior Showmanship: Garrett Thomas 
Most Weight Gain: Jaryaca Baker and 


Rosa Urbina 

Senior Herdsman: Garrett Thomas 
Intermediate Herdsman: Oscar Yates 
Swine Record Book Winners: 
Junior: Brienna Brockman 
Intermediate: Drake Lawerence and 
Jillian Rodriguez 

Senior: Jennifer Tommie 
Swine Winners: 

Grand Champion: Jennifer Tommie 
Reserve Grand Champion: Aiyana 
Tommie 

Junior Showmanship: Budha Jumper 
Intermediate Showmanship: Aiyana 
Tommie 

Senior Showmanship: Deliyah Carrillo 
Most Weight Gain: Abraham Tigertail 
Senior Herdsman: Deliyah Carrillo 
Intermediate Herdsman: Trevor Thomas 
Junior Herdsman: Kaleb Doctor 
Immokalee 4-H Officers: 
President: Rosalinda Lopez 
Vice President: Aaron Alvarado 
Secretary: Jillian Rodriguez 
Sergeant of Arms: Jon Jimmie 
Brighton Steer Officers: 
President: Jaryaca Baker 
Vice President: Morgan Yates 
Secretary/Treasure: Courtney Gore 
Reporter: Hunter Strickland 
Sergeant of Arms: Kiylier Baker and 
Garrett Thomas 

Brighton Swine Officers: 
President: Aiyana Tommie 
Vice President: Aidan Tommie 
Secretary/Treasure: Camryn Thomas 


Reporter: Alexus James 

Sergeant of Arms: Alyke Baker and 
Kaleb Doctor 

Seminole Indian 4-H Volunteers: 

Preston and Mona Baker, Melissa 
Gopher, Kevin Lawerence, Bobby and 
Louvella Yates, Donnie Gore, Jessie and 
Emma Urbina, Matt and Joyce Piz, Frank 
and Cecelia Thomas, Jason and Shawna 
Tommie, Janice Peters, Naha and Boogie 


Jumper, Scooter Johns, Casey Platt, Jessie 
Carter, William Bearden, Norman and 
Debbie Johns, Samuel Smedley, Jeanne 
Billie, Cotton Baxley, Clarissa Randolph, 
Alex Johns, Gene Thomas, Susan Davis, 
Kenny Davis, Sheila Aguliar, Rhonda 
Nunez, Mondo Tiger, Elsa Zamora, Clarissa 
Bowers, Steve Yzaguirre, Marylou Alvarado, 
Marie Garcia, Immokalee Youth Ranch and 
Brighton Community Culture Center 




Photo courtesy of Polly Hayes 

Grand Champion Steer winner Kalgary Johns, of Brighton, celebrates with buyer 
Charlie Cypress. 


Photo courtesy of Polly Hayes 

First year participant Roger Walters, of Fort Pierce, takes a picture with buyer 
Charlene Baker and rodeo princesses Breanna Billie and Aiyana Tommie. 


Photo courtesy of Polly Hayes 

Grand Champion 2-year-old Bred Heifer owner Rosa Urbina poses with her 
award-winning animal. 


MICCOSUKEE TRIBE CELEBRATES 
AMERICAN INDIAN DAY 

SEPTEMBER 28, 201 3 • 1 0AM - 6PM 




FREE ADMISSION 


EXPERIENCE OUR TIMELESS HERITAGE 
AT THE GATEWAY TO THE EVERGLADES 


ENJOY 

MICCOSUKEE FASHION SHOW 
BEADWORK I WOODWORK 
AIRBOAT RIDES 
ALLIGATOR WRESTLING 
KIDS RIDES 

NATIVE AMERICAN MUSIC 
DANCERS I FOOD 
CRAFTS 8 MORE! 





MICCOSUKEE 

RESORT & GAMING 


305.2224600 I 500 SW 177TH AVENUE. MIAMI, FL 33194 
EXIT 25A ON THE TURNPKE I MICCOSUKEE.COM 

SUBJECT TO CHANGE OR CANCELLATION WITHOUT NOTICE AT THE DISCRETION OF MANAGEMENT 
RAIN OR SHINE EVENT. NO CHA!R$ r PETS OR COOLERS ALLOWED. 
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Photo courtesy of Linda Peeples Martin 

Kaleb ‘Fred’ Langdale, third from left, visits the Big Cypress Reservation after receiving a special 
invitation from Councilman Mondo Tiger, who was inspired by Langdale’s story of survival. 


‘Gator Fred’ finds adventure 
during Big Cypress trip 


SUBMITTED BY LINDA PEEPLES MARTIN 
Tourism Media Specialist 

BIG CYPRESS — Almost a year 
ago, Kaleb “Fred” Langdale took a swim 
in the Caloosahatchee River, where he 
nearly lost his life to an 11 -foot alligator. 
He survived because of his quick instincts 
but lost his right arm in the attack. Better 
known as “Gator Fred,” Langdale has 
become a local celebrity known for his 
optimism and year of milestones. 

Big Cypress Councilman Mondo 
Tiger was moved by Langdale’s 
unconquered spirit and invited him to a 
Seminole adventure on the Big Cypress 
Reservation to celebrate everything from 
getting acquainted with his prosthetic arm 
to graduating high school. 

Langdale and his mother, Felinda 
Langdale, accepted the invitation and 
enjoyed VIP treatment from the Tribe. 
They toured the Big Cypress Hunting 
Adventures - an area rarely visited by 
the general public - where they spotted 
buffalo and hogs, and took an aerial tour 
of the reservation on the Tribal helicopter 
with the Aviation Department. 

Lunch at Swamp Water Cafe, a guided 
airboat tour and swamp buggy ride with 
Tribal member Billy Walker completed his 
adventure. 

“This has been one of the best days 
I have had since my accident,” Langdale 
said. 

During the accident last July near Fort 
Myers, Fla., a gator snagged his arm and 
went into a death roll. Langdale said he 
held on tightly. 

“When the alligator was a few inches 
from my face I grabbed the gator under the 
jaw and pushed up,” he said. Unfortunately, 
the then 17-year-old broke free without the 
lower portion of his right arm. 

When he reached the bank, Langdale 



Photo courtesy of Linda Peeples Martin 

Kaleb ‘Fred’ Langdale takes an airboat ride. 


used spider webs to stop the bleeding 
before paramedics arrived and airlifted 
him to the hospital. He spent six days there 
in recovery. 

But despite the accident, Langdale has 
not let his loss of limb deter him from being 
an outdoorsman. He still does everything 
he loves, including fishing, hunting and 
wakeboarding, and has become skilled 
with firearms. He has modified his 
equipment by adding foot steering to his 
airboat and changing his four-wheeler’s 
controls so he can drive left-handed. 

Langdale plans to attend Edison State 
College to get his associate degree and 
then St. Petersburg College to pursue his 
dream of becoming a doctor of prosthetics 
and orthotics so he can help others who 
have lost limbs. 

“It makes me feel great to help others 
who are in similar situations,” he said. “I 
am not bitter; if anything it has made me a 
stronger person.” 

Melissa Sherman contributed to this 
article. 


Emergency Management 
tests notification system 


BYAMANPA MURPHY 
Copy Editor 

On July 1 , Emergency Management 
launched a call to all employees to test 
the CodeRed alert notification system, 
a system designed to inform employees 
about emergencies such as severe 
weather, crime, health threats or other 
safety threats within the community. 
During hurricane season, Emergency 
Management is performing monthly 
tests to ensure that all employees receive 
the notifications. 

CodeRed is a nationwide system 
the Tribe has used for four years to notify 
Public Safety staff about emergency 
situations. In the wake of Hurricane 
Isaac last year, it was expanded to all 


Tribal members and Tribal employees, 
and according to Jason Dobronz, 
Emergency Management operations 
manager, the feedback was great. 

“Employees really appreciate it,” 
he said. 

Dobronz said the system has value 
because it easily gets a message out. 

“It takes less than 2 minutes to 
launch a call to all employees,” he said. 

The system is linked to all phone 
numbers and email addresses employees 
disclose to Human Resources. 

If employees do not receive a 
notification, they should call the Disaster 
Hotline at 800-617-7514 and press 
Option 3 to speak with an Emergency 
Management staff member to update 
their personal contact information. 


Hard Rock guarantees largest 
payout during poker event 


BY BEVERLY BIDNEY 
Staff Reporter 

HOLLYWOOD — The world’s 
richest poker tournament is coming to the 
Hard Rock Hotel & Casino Hollywood 
from Aug. 8-29, so get your poker face 
ready. The Seminole Hard Rock Poker 
Open features a $ 10-million guaranteed 
payout, the largest ever for a poker 
tournament anywhere in the world. 

“We want to be as big as anyone in 
the world for poker,” said Larry Mullin, 
Seminole Gaming Chief Operating Officer. 
“Our biggest competitor is all of Nevada. 
We’ll have some of the biggest players in 
the world and the Hard Rock brand gives 
the tournament global legitimacy. I think 
we’ll be right at the top of the heap.” 

Featuring 33 event series over the 
course of the tournament, about 10,000 
players are expected to ante up $70 to 
$100,000 to compete a variety of games. 
A $5,300 buy-in offers players the chance 
to cash in one of the guaranteed top 300 
places in the Main Event, which will share 
the $ 10-million prize pool. 

The winner of the Main Event, to be 
held Aug. 22-28, will receive $1.5 million; 
second place will get $1 million. Another 
event boasts the largest buy-in in state 
history at $100,000. 



Photo courtesy of Hard Rock Hollywood 

The richest poker tournament will come to Hard 
Rock Hotel & Casino Hollywood Aug. 8-29. 


Satellite tournaments will be hosted 
in the poker rooms at Hard Rock Hotel & 
Casino Tampa, Seminole Casino Coconut 
Creek and Seminole Casino Immokalee. 
One winner for every 10 entries in the 
satellite tournament will win entry into the 
$560 buy-in event with a $1 million prize 
pool. 

“The Seminole Hard Rock is a 
formidable operation,” Mullin said. “We 
have high expectations. Anyone who is 
involved in poker knows this tournament 
is happening.” 

For more information, visit www. 
SeminoleHardRockHollywood.com/ 
gaming/poker. 


Blazing a trail through 
swamps and Everglades 



Photo courtesy of Florida Memory Project, Florida State Archives 

Miami mayor E.G. Sewell stands with Seminole Indian Abraham Lincoln Clay (Assumhatchee) at the 
1923 ceremony for the Trail Blazers in Miami. 


BY PETER B. GALLAGHER 
Special Projects Reporter 

TAMIAMI TRAIL — The Tamiami 
Trail snakes 264 miles across Florida from 
State Road 60 in Tampa, down the southwest 
coast of Florida through Naples, across the 
Big Cypress Swamp and Everglades to U.S. 
1 in Miami, where it becomes Calle Ocho in 
Little Havana - and finally Brickell Avenue 
in downtown Miami. 

This famous roadway owes its birth to 
a band of activists called the Tamiami Trail 
Blazers who gathered a motorcade in 1923 
to cross miles of unimproved Everglades in 
Model T Fords, to gain federal attention and 
funding and to prove that such a feat was 
even possible. 

The first known reference to conquering 
Florida’s wet wilderness occurred in 1892 
when A. Church James Ingraham (later the 
president of Florida East Coast Railroadjled 
an expedition of hardy pioneers by boat and 
by foot. Bill Harney, a Seminole, guided the 
last 25 miles after the group had become 
turned around in the wrong direction. 

By the 1920s, automobiles became 
more prevalent and northerners wanted 
to visit Florida, but the roads were few, far 
between and in bad shape. A drive from 
Naples to Miami would take weeks. 

Visioning for road improvements had 
already begun. 

In 1895, Capt. J.F. Jaudon - one 
of Dade County’s first tax assessors - 
envisioned a highway that would straight- 
link the two coasts and open his land up 
for development. A decade later, Jaudon 
implemented his complex plan, which had 
various counties build and pay for sections 
with $8 million to spend and 13 years to 
complete. 

Many criticized the plan, disheartened 
by the idea of their tax money paying for 
obvious special interests. 

By 1919, financial reasons prevented 
Lee County from carrying out its part of 
the deal. Jaudon had already purchased 
207,360 acres of outback land, mostly in 
Monroe County. He claimed his Chevalier 
Corporation would pay the bill if Dade and 
Lee counties agreed to re-route the Tamiami 
Trail through Monroe. The proposal was 
accepted and Chevalier began laying a new 
segment of road, looping out from the main 
road survey, through his properties in the 
middle of nowhere (known today as the 
Loop Road). 

Around the same time, the Seminole 
and Miccosukee Tribes were undergoing 
a new diversity of cultural and economic 
activity. Miami had become the largest 
trading and tourist center for South Florida 
Indians and in 1922, Seminole craft shops 
and living villages were opened at Miami 
attractions Musa Isle and Coppinger’s 
Tropical Gardens. 

The state, noting the burgeoning 
business growth in Miami, realized 
the slow-building road was critical to 
expanding South Florida’s economy. In 
an unprecedented move, the state Road 
Department offered to pay for half the east- 
west (Naples to Miami) portion of the trail if 
Dade County would pick up the rest. Again, 
taxpayers were unsatisfied with the decision, 
claiming it was not only impossible to build 
a road through thick Everglades swamps, 
but also a waste of money. 

For years the long-awaited highway 
had been stalled at the western edge of Dade 
County and the southern boundary of Lee 
County, bogged down by difficult terrain 
and a chronic shortage of road construction 
money. The longest link, some 76 miles 
of the proposed highway, sat unfinished in 
(then) Lee County. 

At this time, the state was running out of 
construction funds for the east-west portion 
and dropped the original deal. The following 
year, land entrepreneur Barron Collier, who 
had invested in millions of acres of cheap 
Southwest Florida wilderness, offered to 
bankroll the completion of the Tamiami 
Trail; like Jaudon, he needed that road to 
develop his holdings. 

A shrewd businessman, Collier’s deal 
came only if Lee County would relinquish 
the land that he owned for the formation 
of a new county to be named after him. 
In addition, the road had to go through 
Collier’s new county, where, in 1923, there 
was not a mile of finished highway. 

The publicity generated more 
controversy, and the unlikelihood of 
completing the road seemed to grow behind 
the lines of dissent. 

In April 1923, the Tamiami Trail 


Blazers, convened at the western end of the 
Trail for a publicity stunt to call national 
attention to the project. Promising to use 
knowledgeable Seminole Indian guides, 
they announced their plan to forge across 
the swampy Everglades and prove the road 
could be built. 

On April 4, 1923, the Trail Blazers 
left Fort Myers driving toward Miami 
across the vastness of South Florida. The 
motorcade consisted of nine vehicles, one 
tractor, 25 men and four women. Russell 
Kay, business manager of Florida Grower, 
was chief director of the stunt later called 
the Tamiami Trail Blazers Expedition. 

Two Seminole Indians played major 
roles as guides, hunters and food gatherers: 
Conopatchee (Little Billie), who was the 
father of medicine man Josie Billie; and 
Assumhatchee (Abraham Lincoln Clay). 
Both were popular among the pioneers 
living in Lee and Collier counties. 

Allen H. Andrews, a Koreshan Unity 
church member and expedition member, 
wrote about his experience during the 
“blazing” stage, which began immediately 
in the first hour after leaving. Andrews 
described the terrain as a land where “law and 
order are practically unknown, home only 
to the Seminoles and assorted moonshiners, 
bootleggers and other outlaws.” 

As the expedition of mostly city 
slickers progressed through wet prairie, 
marsh, sawgrass and hammock islands, the 
group lost three vehicles, rendered “out of 
commission” by the muck. Andrews and 
the others relied on the knowledge of their 
Seminole guides to find water, food and the 
best route across the Glades. 

Andrews commented on the constant 
need for fresh water: “To the writer the lack 
of good drinking water proved the greatest 
privation and there were frequent periods 
when one’s thoughts dwelt in anticipation 
upon the ice cream and cooling drinks one 
would get in Miami when the Trail’s end 
was reached - but when?” 

As they reached the halfway mark 
from Fort Myers, Andrews also started to 
worry about food, which was “practically 
gone” at that point. His outlook brightened 
when Seminole guide Clay returned with a 
fresh-killed deer. Soon the men had boiled 
venison for dinner, sufficient to satisfy the 
“almost famished crowd.” 

When the group hadn’t arrived in Miami 
on the expected date, rumors circulated that 
the Trail Blazers were lost in the Everglades 
and likely dead, giving the expedition daily 
national news coverage. Each day, airplanes 
scanned the rough terrain and rescue parties 
were dispatched from both sides to find 
them. 

On April 10, The Miami Herald ran a 
story with the headline, “Rain Dashes Only 
Hope of Trapped Party - Believe All Have 
Perished.” 

But at this point, a week out from 
Fort Myers, the Trail Blazers had actually 
reached dense stands of cypress, which 
they had to first chop away with axes and 
hatchets and then send a delegation back for 
the cars. 

Realizing they were late, the group 
sent Seminoles Clay and Billie to run ahead 
on foot to let people in Miami know they 
were still trekking through the swamp. 
Kay recounted how the motorcade rejoiced 
when they heard the “whir of a motor” 
from an airplane passing overhead. The 
plane returned to drop off much needed 


supplies, courtesy of the Miami Chamber of 
Commerce. 

With the news of the Trail Blazers’ 
demise proven false, the group continued to 
pick its way across southern Florida. 

After 19 days of trekking, the first 11 
Trail Blazers arrived in Miami and were 
welcomed as heroes. The rest, including 
the two Indians and the remaining cars 
and tractor still in the Glades, were several 
days behind. The hikers told enthusiastic 
reporters they had encountered no 
mosquitoes, and only one alligator and three 
deer, though numerous panthers had stalked 
them throughout the trip. 

They had built 1 0 bridges and lost one 
car, repaired the others using cypress wood 
and palm fronds, and drank muddy water. 
The Seminoles taught them how to make 
corncob pipes and prepare and eat swamp 
cabbage and cattail roots. 

“Sometimes it would take us three or 
four hours to pick out a suitable route. When 
we would go into the cypress land we would 
almost touch a moccasin at every step. Our 
Indians were barefoot but they paid the 
moccasins scant attention,” Kay wrote. 

Twenty-three days after departing, 
the rest of the bedraggled crew emerged 
from the swamp. The Trail was going to be 
even more difficult to build than had been 
imagined, but the adrenalin furnished by the 
expedition infused the project with positive 
energy. 

A parade and reception was held on 
Flagler Street to commemorate the historic 
trip. Andrews credited himself and his 
fellow Trail Blazers with focusing the 
attention of millions of Americans on the 
ambitious highway project. He gave a nod to 
the legacy of the Trail Blazers who “proved 
the healthfulness and fertile character of the 
country” and stimulated the investment of 
“many thousand dollars” to complete the 
project. 

Soon after the Trail Blazers Expedition, 
the Florida legislature endorsed the 
construction project for the Tamiami Trail. 
They accepted Collier’s “deal.” In October 
1923, work on the Trail began along the 
route blazed by the motorcade. Collier put 
together an army of engineers and road 
builders in Everglades City - the new 
county seat. He backed a $350,000 loan to 
get the project started. 

The Tamiami Trail took 13 years 
and cost $8 million - $25,000 per mile 
- and opened on April 25, 1928. For the 
first time, motor vehicles could travel by 
road across the southern tip of Florida 
which opened Collier County to future 
economic development and thousands of 
new homebuyers. For the grand opening, a 
motorcade of 500 cars made its way down 
from Tampa, followed by the heroic Trail 
Blazers. 

Seminole and Miccosukee Indians, 
hundreds of whom had lived in self-exiled 
wilderness squalor since the Seminole Wars, 
moved onto high ground to build villages 
on the road spoil and take advantage of 
the tourists and their dollars. The Seminole 
economy of those days exploded with sales 
of clothing, dolls and other arts and crafts. 
Alligator and other wildlife shows further 
helped the Seminoles cash in on their 
reputation as “Unconquered.” 

Soon, it was hard to find any tourist 
attraction, anywhere in Florida that did not 
have a living village or other Seminole- 
themed attraction. 



Photo courtesy of Florida Memory Project, Florida State Archives 

Hundreds fill the streets of Everglades City to welcome the first group of Trail Blazers on April 23, 1923. 
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Fourth of July festivities go off with a bang 



Beverly Bidney 

Kids chase young hogs in the pen as a crowd watches at the Hollywood Fourth of July celebration. 



Eileen Soler 


Andrea Holata 


Wovoka Tommie and Carlton Banks battle it out for the arm wrestling championship July 5 during 
the Big Cypress Fourth of July celebration at the Junior Cypress Rodeo Arena. Banks won the round 
but Tommie won first place among Tribal entries; Banks won first place for non-Tribals. 


Dana Osceola and her children, Delaney and 
Kowi-Chito Osceola, pose for a picture with 
Uncle Sam on July 4 in Brighton. 




Judy Weeks 

Denise Gonzales flies high at the Immokalee 
Fourth of July celebration July 3. 



Beverly Bidney 

Alex Rodriguez takes the hog he caught into the 
winners circle at the Hollywood event July 4. 



Eileen Soler 

Lazzlow Billie and Evan Cypress team up for a canoe race July 5 during the Big Cypress Fourth of 
July celebration. 



Judy Weeks 

Beating the heat, Immokalee youth make a big splash on the waterslide 
July 3. 


Beverly Bidney 

The slippery pole proved quite a challenge for all who tried to get to the top. 
This Hollywood boy is channeling King Kong’s rage as he takes his turn. 


People enjoy the fireworks display on the Hollywood ball field July 4. 


Beverly Bidney 



Andrea Holata 

Brighton Fire Rescue joins in the fun during the Fourth of July celebration, barely 
beating the three-time tug-of-war champs in a four-against-three battle. 


Eileen Soler 

Marty Bowers is all smiles, plus one with seeds and rinds, after winning the Big 
Cypress Fourth of July watermelon eating contest at Junior Cypress Rodeo Arena. 


Andrea Holata 

Children stop for a picture before climbing the waterslide June 29 at the Fort 
Pierce Fourth of July celebration. 
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SMP staffer shows super video at SuperCon 



Eileen Soler 

Jeremy Taylor, a Seminole Media Productions video editor based in Big Cypress, won 10th place out 
of 60 entries in a video and music competition at SuperCon 2013 in Miami. 


BY EILEEN SOLER 
Staff Reporter 

BIG CYPRESS — When 10,000 
comic book, sci-fi, anime and video game 
fans converged July 4-7 at the Miami Airport 
Convention Center for the 2013 Florida 
SuperCon, a Tribe employee attended to 
collect an impressive honor. 

Jeremy Taylor, a video editor and 
the Big Cypress station broadcaster for 
Seminole Media Productions, placed 10th 
among 60 entrants in the event’s Anime 
Music Video Contest. 

“I was really excited. I got an email 
saying I was in the contest but when I got 
there and saw I was a finalist, I freaked out. 
I was really pumped,” Taylor said. 

Anime, a pop style of Japanese 
animation, has in recent history spawned 
a burgeoning industry of graphic novels, 
television series, movies and merchandise 
supported by a fan base of millions who 
cannot get enough. Followers attend 
conventions or “cons” dressed in costumes 
of their favorite characters. 

Fans of science fiction, horror and super 
hero television shows, movies, comic books 
and cartoons also frequent conventions. 
Events range from meet and greets with 
genre celebrities to serious workshops. 

Actor George Takei, best known for 
playing Lt. Sulu in the Star Trek franchise, 
attended SuperCon this year and Taylor has 
an autographed photo of the star to prove 
it. Sessions included Makeup for Cosplay 
(costume play), a Pokemon Pokelympics 
and Geek Comedy Panel with Pineapple 
Shaped Lamps, a North Carolina-based 
sketch comedy troupe. 

But don’t jump to conclusions. Cons 
are not for nerds only. 

“You run into a lot of great people - 
writers, editors, photographers, costume 
designers and many other professionals. 
It’s full of networking opportunities. All 
day it’s, ‘Hey, I’m an editor,’ or ‘Hey, I’m 
a writer.’ You meet dozens of people who 
do things that you do not,” Taylor said. “In 
a nutshell, it’s a media networking utopia.” 

Prolific anime artist and writer Andrea 
Stinson, who is a counselor at the Big 
Cypress Boys & Girls Club - and Taylor’s 
fiance - agreed. 


“What most people think they’ll see is 
a bunch of 17-year-olds running around in 
costumes but we’re actually adults,” said 
Stinson, who holds a bachelor’s degree in 
English from Florida Atlantic University. 

Stinson said it is also where people go 
to be discovered. Writers Gerry Duggan 
and Brian Posehn began writing for Marvel 
Comics after meeting Marvel Editor-in- 
Chief Axel Alonso during a San Diego 
Comic-Con. 

“Movie scouts go; movie stars go like 
Seth Rogen and Megan Fox. You never 
know who you will see,” Stinson said. 

Last year, Stinson met the Green 
Hornet. He knelt down on one knee and 
proposed marriage. After all, the superhero 
was Taylor in a very serious cosplay 
moment. Stinson said yes. 

“This year, after the contest, many 
people came up to Jeremy to talk about 
his video and give him compliments. I just 
stood there watching in the doorway loving 


the moment,” she said. 

Taylor, who graduated from FAU in 
2010 with a degree in multimedia study, 
film and video, meshed the song Chemicals 
React by Aly & AJ with clips from 26 
episodes of the anime series Tiger & Bunny. 
The 2 minute and 58 second music video 
took 30 days to create. 

“I wanted to tell a story, find the best 
clips that fit the music and provide the most 
emotional impact. It’s like a puzzle. You 
take bits and pieces to make the story but 
it’s not linear - it’s a musical narrative,” he 
said. “The hardest part is synching lips to 
lyrics. You have to be perfect.” 

Taylor credits landing in the contest’s 
top 10 to his boss, SMP Broadcasting senior 
editor Deeana Johnson. 

“When I came to SMP I had a degree 
but no experience. I was all over the place,” 
Taylor said. “Deeana taught me how to fix 
problems, improve my editing and fine tune 
my work.” 



Beverly Bidney 

The Tribe has taken charge of the property formerly known as the Seminole Estates Mobile Home 
Park. The 110-acre property, located on U.S. 441 on the Hollywood Reservation, became the 
responsibility of the Tribe on July 1 for the first time since 1969. 


♦ HOWARD TOMMIE 

From page 1A 


Tommie went to Chilocco in 1957 and 
graduated in 1959. Three other Seminole 
boys went with him: Henry Gopher, Archie 
Johns Sr. and Cecil Johns. 

“I went on a trial basis, but the 
atmosphere was good; I liked it,” said 
Tommie, who played football, basketball, 
ran track and learned a trade - engine 
mechanic - at the school. “It was a treat 
to intermingle with kids from other Tribes. 
We knew there were other Indians in other 
places but never met any.” 

To this day, Tommie remains in touch 
with some of his high school buddies and 
he even has a home in Shawnee, Okla. He 
and six other former students were inducted 
into the Chilocco Hall of Fame on June 1. 
Mitchell Cypress is the only other Seminole 
in the Hall of Fame; he was inducted in 
2006. 

“I had a good time at the ceremony 
- it was an honor,” Tommie said. “They 
recognized my leadership in the Tribe.” 

His leadership and legacy with the 
Seminole Tribe is easy to identify. Chairman 
James E. Billie introduced him at the NIHB 
event. 

“For a bunch of people living in the 
swamp, we’ve had some good leaders,” 
he said. “We used to hang onto him and 
traveled with him around the country. He 
grasped the idea of how we fit into this 
United States.” 

With perspective on a life spent serving 
his Tribe, Tommie sees the past and future 
clearly. 

“I’m old fashioned; my grandpa told us 
things will change and you have to change 
with them,” he said. “I’m proud that we 
looked ahead. Our forefathers did that by 
not going to Oklahoma. Our leaders made 
all these decisions years ago and the ones 
who come after us will make decisions, too. 
We adapted to what was coming toward us; 
we succeeded in thinking ahead and made 
decisions for the betterment of the Tribe.” 


♦ SEMINOLE ESTATES 

From page 1A 


The Tribe compensated low-income, 
year-round residents to help them move. 
Those who had an adjusted household 
income of less than $40,000 per year 
qualified for grants of $3,000 for relocation 
of their mobile homes; 195 residents 
received the grants. 

Six others in desperate financial straits 
received larger grants. 

Ultimately, the Tribe paid about 
$650,000 in relocation funds. 

“The Tribe did a great job in providing 
the tools for these people to find and move 
to new places,” said Joe Martin, assistant 
director of Planning and Development. 
“Everyone was moved out by June 30. The 
Florida Mobile Home Relocation Trust 
[Fund] said this was the fastest a park 


of that size was ever cleared out. It was 
because the Council was wise enough to 
put these measures into place, which saved 
the Tribe about $1 million.” 

Residents had nine months to prepare 
to move; when the Palma Nova Mobile 
Home Park in Davie closed in 2008, its 
residents had only six months to leave. To 
further assist Seminole Estates residents 
with relocation, the Tribe reached out 
to mobile home parks around the state 
looking for available space. 

The Tribe also allowed Lakeshore 
Communities, a mobile home property 
company with about 800 available sites 
around the state, to open an office on-site. 
The company offered to move residents’ 
homes to their sites free of charge; they 
moved about 1 60 homes with their residents 
and approximately 200 empty homes. 

Lakeshore Communities is also 
performing demolition work on the site. 


Summer brims with 
fun, games, laughs 



Eileen Soler 

A peaceful, but bouncy swamp buggy ride through 
pastures on the Big Cypress Reservation provide a 
nice break from staying indoors on a showery day. 


Eileen Soler 

Carlee Billie and Evol Buck jostle and 
giggle during a swamp buggy ride. 


Eileen Soler 

Big Cypress Boys & Girls Club summer 


Eileen Soler 

Gordon ‘Ollie’ Wareham plays mellow sounds on 
a Native American flute. 


campers listen intently during a storytelling 
session by Gordon ‘Ollie’ Wareham at the Ah- 
Tah-Thi-Ki Museum. 



Eileen Soler 

Campers from Big Cypress Recreation and Boys & Girls Club smile for the camera after a 
leisurely swamp buggy ride along the dirt roads of the reservation. 


♦ CATTLEMEN 

From page 3A 


Johns stressed the importance of 
grassroots movements and listening to 
the people who start them. He is always 
open to hear their opinions and act as 
the liaison between cattle owners and 
congressmen. 

Johns, who has worked for the 
Seminole Tribe for 15 years, began his 
career as a day worker and earned the 
director of Natural Resources position 
two years ago. His daily responsibilities 
include managing a 10,000-plus brood 
cow herd, mining, sugarcane farming 
and a branded beef program. 

He serves on the Florida Beef 
Council and the Florida Cattlemen’s 
Executive Board. Johns was chosen to 


attend YCC because of his experience. 

“YCC is a prestigious and 
competitive program designed to foster 
the future leadership of our industry,” said 
Forrest Roberts, NCBA chief executive 
officer. “The participants selected to 
attend YCC were chosen because of 
their exceptional contributions to the 
beef industry and their potential to be a 
strong voice in our future development. 
I look forward to seeing Alex take an 
increased leadership role within NCBA 
and the beef industry.” 

With plenty of tactics taken from 
the 34th YCC, Johns wants to focus 
on developing those strategies to better 
market beef. He has an improved 
understanding of how the system 
operates and plans to use modern 
technology to advance the Tribe’s cattle 
program. 
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Johnny Depp’s Tonto is strange but definitely not racist 


BY KEVIN GOVER 
Smithsonian.com 

I admit that I went to see The Lone 
Ranger expecting to be disappointed and 
quite likely offended by the portrayal of 
Indians in the movie. Both Disney and 
Johnny Depp, the star of the movie, had 
promised to remake Tonto, the iconic 
Indian from the television series of the 
1950s. Depp’s Tonto, they said, would not 
be simply the “faithful Indian companion” 
to the title character. No, indeed. Depp’s 
Tonto, they said, would be the star of the 
movie, a character who would make Indians 
proud. 

That is a lot to promise. Hollywood, 
after all, has been a leader in stereotyping 
and demeaning Indians. The Indians we 
have seen in the movies have largely been 
dim, hostile and violent. Along with the 
degrading practice of making Indians 
mascots for sports teams, Hollywood’s 
portrayals of Indians have created in the 
minds of much of the American public a 
thorough misunderstanding of how Indians 
were in the 18th and 19th centuries and 
how they are now. Much of our work at 
the National Museum of the American 
Indian is to challenge the misinformation 
and stereotyping about Indians to which the 
entire world has been subjected. 

To show its bona fides, Disney actively 
sought Tribal support for the project. It 
sponsored a $l,000-a-tieket gala premiere, 
with the proceeds going to the American 
Indian College Fund. Depp himself was 
embraced by certain Indian Tribes and 
organizations, and was even “adopted” 


into the Comanche Nation, appearing at a 
special premiere for Comanche citizens in 
Lawton, Okla. 

Still, many of us were concerned that 
the movie would just be one more exercise 
in stereotyping Indians. Fortunately, The 
Lone Ranger does little harm in this regard, 
in my opinion. 

Most of the Indians in the movie are 
articulate and thoroughly aware of their 
circumstances. They even have a sense of 
humor. All of the Indian characters - except 
Tonto, of course - are played by Indian 
actors. 

Depp’s Tonto is understood by all - 
especially the Comanches in the movie 
- to be a very strange man. We learn from 
the plot that his eccentricity is actually a 
mostly good-natured madness arising from 
a childhood trauma. So Tonto ’s weird dead- 
bird headdress, which has generated much 
discussion among Indian cultural critics, 
is not presented as traditional Indian dress. 
Rather, it is a manifestation of Tonto ’s 
madness. 

There is also a dark side to his madness. 
He believes his destiny is to hunt and kill 
men like bad-guy Butch Cavendish. Tonto 
believes the villain is a supernaturally evil 
creature that can only be destroyed by a 
silver bullet. Unfortunately, in what seems 
to be a failed attempt at authenticity, he 
refers to Cavendish as a “wendigo.” That 
is a mythological creature in a number of 
northern woodlands cultures, but not a part 
of Comanche culture. 

The movie works self-consciously 
and a little too hard to overturn the old 
Hollywood stereotype of villainous Indians. 



LONE RANGER 
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Indeed, it is the Indians who are framed and 
brutalized by an evil robber baron in league 
with a mechanized U.S. military. (This is not 
a movie for children, so parents do heed the 
PG-13 rating.) The movie, which runs two 
and a half hours, would have done better by 
excluding this subplot. It added elements of 
drama and tragedy that were out-of-place in 
a mostly fun and funny movie. There were 
also some bizarre and unnecessary scenes 
about scorpions, fanged rabbits and the 


Lone Ranger’s horse, Silver. In this telling, 
Silver is a “spirit horse” that is nearly as 
eccentric as Tonto. Spirit horse? Really? 

Depp chose to have his Tonto speak 
in a rather solemn baritone that is too 
reminiscent of Tonto as played by Jay 
Silverheels in the television series. Though 
Depp’s Tonto engages in complex dialogue 
at times, he inexplicably reverts to Pidgin 
English at other times. It was unnecessary 
and rather annoying. 

And there are problems with many of 
the commercial accoutrements to the film. 
The Lego Lone Ranger Comanche Camp 
includes a Tonto figure, a canoe and a 
“scorpion launcher.” Children are unlikely 
to discern that real Comanche villages had 
none of these. Also troubling is the Tonto 
costume for boys. Though the film makes 
clear that Tonto is eccentric and does not 
dress like most Comanches, a child will not 
likely understand. 

These are not trivial matters, and I 
hope that Disney will stop this sort of thing. 
Children get very little accurate information 
about Indians in their formal educations, and 
Indian people always seem to be fighting a 
wearying battle against lies and stereotypes 
in the popular culture. 

Hollywood has often used non-Indian 
actors to play Indians. I share the concerns 
of Indian actors and filmmakers about this 
practice, but complaining about that in this 
case seems to me to miss the point. The Lone 
Ranger should be understood simply as a 
vehicle for Johnny Depp to create an iconic 
character and carry a summer blockbuster, 
no more, no less. 

Despite its flaws, much of the time it is 


an absolute romp. I laughed out loud when 
the William Tell Overture burst into the 
soundtrack; it was a perfect accompaniment 
to the thoroughly over-the-top action 
sequence that was the climax of the film. 

The work of reforming the portrayal 
of Indians in the movies remains where 
it has long been: with the Indian actors 
and filmmakers who labor - largely 
anonymously for the moment - to make 
movies that accurately portray Indians 
as they were and are. The work of these 
artists grows stronger all the time. Their 
work already succeeds as art, and I believe 
it is inevitable that Indian artists will find 
broader commercial success in the future. 

If, as I believe, non-Indian Hollywood 
is incapable of reforming itself, Indians still 
have the right to demand that Hollywood do 
no harm. In this, The Lone Ranger succeeds. 
It does not revolutionize the presentation of 
Indians in the movies. It is not history. It is 
not drama. 

The Lone Ranger does not deliver on 
the promise to dignify Tonto and make him a 
source of pride for Indian kids, except in this 
sense: the talented Johnny Depp has created 
another memorable, offbeat character, and 
that character is an Indian. Perhaps one day 
an Indian filmmaker will make a Tonto who 
resembles a real Indian. Until then, if people 
think of Tonto as Depp’s wacky Comanche, 
I can live with that. 

Kevin Gover (Pawnee) is the director 
of the National Museum of the American 
Indian. Courtesy of Smithsonian.com, 
which originally published this column on 
July 8, 2013. 


Geronimo: Hollywood’s favorite Native for more than 100 years 


BY WILLIAM A. CLEMENTS 
University of New Mexico Press 

His compelling story, his enduring 
reputation and even his physical appearance 
make Geronimo ideal for film treatment. 
As a wire service item that was making 
the rounds in 1939 with the showing of the 
film Geronimo ! noted, “There certainly was 
never a more appalling one [figure from the 
Southwest] than Geronimo, arch fiend and 
war lord of the Apache Indian Tribe which 
fought the United States to the death for the 
arid wasteland they know as home.” 

Geronimo ’s first cinematic appearance 
occurred only three years after his death 
in 1909. Now lost to the disintegrating 
effects of time, Geronimo s Last Raid came 
out in 1912. But Geronimo has enjoyed 
considerable subsequent screen exposure, 
usually in secondary roles. He has also been 
a character in episodes of several television 
series, especially those broadcast during 
the heyday of the Western in the late 1950s 
and early 1960s. He even inspired a cartoon 
character, Geronimoo, in an ABC-TV 
offering, The C.O.W.-Boys of Moo Mesa. 
In fact, Geronimo has probably appeared in 
more “Hollywood oaters,” as one historian 
calls Westerns, than any other American 
Indian, including Crazy Horse and Sitting 
Bull. 

Early in his cinematic career, 
Geronimo took the role of what Michael T. 
Marsden and Jack Nachbar call the “Savage 
Reactionary,” a stereotypical villain. Of the 
two dimensions the “Hollywood Indian” 
was capable of representing - the old 
bloodthirsty savage and his alter ego, the 
noble savage - Geronimo usually assumed 
the role of the former. For example, he is the 
principal menace threatening the passengers 
in John Ford’s classic Stagecoach (1939). 

Victor Daniels (using the performance 
name Chief Thundercloud) took the title role 
in Geronimo /, the film that reintroduced the 
figure to American popular culture and is 
generally credited with inspiring World War 
II military paratroopers to yell “Geronimo!” 
as they leaped from airborne troop carriers, 
along with the many children who continue 
to yell his name as they jump from lesser 
heights. Daniels was born in 1899 in 
Muskogee, Okla., and may have been a 
member of the Cherokee Nation. His looks 
guaranteed him roles among the extras in 
many western films during the 1930s. He 
also originated the role of Tonto in the first 
Lone Ranger films. 

Advertising billed Geronimo ! as the 
story of “the most feared warrior that ever 
ravaged the West.” Among the titillating 
scenes the audience could expect to view 
were “10,000 Indians roar[ing] into battle 
against a whole U.S. Cavalry regiment” 
and “the fiendish torture den of the ruthless 
Geronimo.” 

However, the film reviewer for The 
New York Times was not as impressed by 
the violence and action as by the taciturnity 
of the title character, who was characterized 
as “a remarkably genuine redskin with a 
vocabulary of one grunt and a histrionic 
repertoire of two expressions: grim, and very 
grim.” The Times wondered whether the 
part could even be considered a “speaking 
role.” A rough count indicates that Daniels 
had less than a dozen lines - all delivered in 
a taut version of what was meant to be the 
Apache language. 

Like most such productions, the film 
departs significantly from historical record. 

Daniels portrayed Geronimo a couple 
more times. In I Killed Geronimo (1950), 
an army officer assigned to kill Geronimo 
in 1882 is ultimately successful when he 
stabs the Apache during an attack on a 
stagecoach. Daniels reassumed his role as 
Geronimo very briefly in an episode of the 
television series Buffalo Bill Jr. in 1955, the 
year of the actor’s death. 

Another performer who portrayed 
Geronimo several times was the Mohawk 
Harold J. Smith (as Jay Silverheels), best 
known, of course, for his recurring role as 
the Lone Ranger’s sidekick, Tonto. Smith 
first played Geronimo in Broken Arrow 


(1950), which deals with the process by 
which Cochise (played by Brooklyn-born 
actor Jeff Chandler) and General O.O. 
Howard forged a peace agreement through 
the intermediation of Tom Jeffords (James 
Stewart). 

The screenplay for Broken Arrow was 
by Albert Maltz, one of the blacklisted 
Hollywood 10. Maltz had joined the 
Communist Party in the 1930s, and the 
film’s positive take on Native American 
issues may reflect his progressive ideals. 
The film is often regarded as a primary 
influence on the new image for Indians in 
post- 1950 films. 

Geronimo, though, did not benefit 
from this improvement until a decade later. 
In fact, he emerges as the principal villain 
in both the prequel and sequel to Broken 
Arrow. The Battle at Apache Pass (1952), 
casts the volatile Geronimo (Silverheels) 
in direct opposition to Cochise (Chandler). 
The setting is about a decade before that of 
Broken Arrow and deals with the events that 
led to the long conflict between Cochise’s 
Chiricahuas and the United States. The 
event that turns the conciliatory Cochise 
into a hostile is a staging of the Bascom 
Affair, which results in the capture of his 
wife and three of his warriors. The latter 
are executed, and these killings precipitate 
the battle that provides the film’s title. As 
in Broken Arrow , Geronimo remains the 
principal hindrance to civilized progress, 
the ultimate recalcitrant savage who dares 
to challenge the highly respected Cochise. 

Broken Arrows sequel, Taza, Son of 
Cochise (1954), seems ahead of its time 
by focusing on the intra-Chiricahua power 
struggle between Cochise’s sons Taza and 
Naiche following the chief’s death. Very 
few scenes in the film do not have at least 
one American Indian character, and most 
present Indians exclusively. However, 
the major characters are played by Euro- 
American actors. 

Historically minded viewers will 
recoil at the film’s revision of history. Set 
in the 1870s, it concludes with Taza (who, 
according to historical records, perished 
from illness during a trip to Washington after 
a couple of years as the Chiricahua leader) 
and his philosophy of peace triumphant, 
Naiche (who lived well into the 20th 
century) dead, and Geronimo (who did not 
surrender until 1886) on his way to exile in 
Florida. Nevertheless, the film continues to 
promote the image of Geronimo as the “bad” 
Indian who epitomized savage resistance to 
inevitable and beneficial progress. 

Following The Battle at Apache Pass , 
Silverheels appeared as Geronimo once 
more. In 1956 - by which time he had 
firmly established himself as Tonto - he 
was the recalcitrant Geronimo in Walk the 
Proud Land. 

Other actors who portrayed Geronimo 
included Miguel Inclan, Daniel Simmons 
as Chief Yowlachie, Pat Hogan and Monte 
Blue. The first, a Mexican actor known for 
his villainous roles in Mexican films of 
the 1930s and 1940s, appeared in Indian 
Uprising (1952) and The Great Indian 
Wars , 1840-1890 (1991). Simmons, a 
Yakama Indian, assumed the role of 
Geronimo in Son of Geronimo: Apache 
Avenger , a 15-episode serial (1952), and in 
one episode of the television series Stories 
of the Century (1954). Hogan appeared as 
the Chiricahua in three episodes of Texas 
John Slaughter , a recurring series in 1960 
and 1961 . Blue had appeared as Geronimo’s 
interpreter in Geronimo!... and had a larger 
speaking role than Victor Daniels. He 
assumed the small role of Geronimo in 
Apache (1954), an account of Massai, an 
Apache who escaped from one of the trains 
carrying the Chiricahuas to Florida and 
managed to make it back to the Southwest, 
where he survived for several years. 

Meanwhile, Geronimo was appearing 
as a supporting character in vehicles for 
well-known actors. For example, Tom Tyler 
is Geronimo in Valley of the Sun (1942), 
which features Lucille Ball. Although he 
makes only a brief appearance on screen, 
Geronimo (played by Lakota actor John 


War Eagle) is an important focus in the 
1951 film The Last Outpost. This was a 
vehicle for Ronald Reagan, who portrayed 
Vance Britton, a Confederate officer who 
is trying to ensure that the Apaches remain 
neutral in the Civil War. Geronimo, who has 
only a few lines in the film, justifies killing 
a trader whose wagons he had destroyed to 
Britton: “He sold my men bad whiskey and 
bad guns. The whiskey poisoned them, and 
the guns blew the heads off many Indians. 
He deserved to die.” Geronimo crosses his 
arms and turns away, disdaining further 
dialogue. 

Geronimo was an occasional presence 
in television Westerns during their height 
of popularity in the 1950s and early 1960s. 
One notable instance is an episode of Stories 
of the Century. Among other television 
series that featured Geronimo as a character 
in at least one episode were Annie Oakley 
(1956), Broken Arrow (1956, 1957), Casey 
Jones (1957), Tombstone Territory (1958), 
Death Valley Days (1960), Zane Grey 
Theater (1960), F Troop (1966), and Bret 
Maverick (1982). 

Called by one writer a “masterpiece 
of unwise casting,” the selection of Chuck 
Connors - familiar to audiences for his 
role in television Westerns - to portray the 
title character in Arnold Laven’s Geronimo 
in 1962 has elicited virtually unanimous 
disdain. 

The film’s cast includes other non- 
Indians in Indian roles: Ross Martin as 
Mangus, Armando Silvestre (a Mexican 
American actor) as Naiche, and Kamala 
Devi (an Asian Indian actor) as Teela, a 
reservation schoolteacher whom Geronimo 
marries. 

The film begins shortly after 
Geronimo’s surrender to General Crook 
in the Sierra Madre in 1883. Conditions 
on the San Carlos Reservation, to which 
Geronimo’s band returns, are worsened by 
the chicanery of the whites who oversee it 
and mitigated only by Teela, who tries to 
convince Geronimo to learn Euro-American 
ways so that he can share in the new way 
of life that is inevitably coming to his 
homeland. When conditions at San Carlos 
become unbearable, Geronimo escapes, 
taking Teela with him. He hopes that his 
actions will bring national attention and 
sympathy to the Apaches’ plight. He is so 
successful in attracting attention back east 
that on the brink of his community being 
annihilated by U.S. forces, a senator arrives 
to convince Geronimo to agree to surrender 
again. 

While the film’s casting deserves scorn, 
it is a watershed in the screen image of 
Geronimo, since he does not come across as 
the mindless force of savagism. In fact, upon 
learning that Teela has become pregnant, 
Geronimo expresses the hope not only that 
his son will become a “fine warrior” but that 
he will also know how to read. Moreover, 
the principal negative force in the film is not 
Geronimo, but the disdainful Indian-hating 
army officer Captain Maynard. Though its 
recognition of the legitimacy of Geronimo’s 
cause had been anticipated somewhat in 
Indian Uprising (1952), this 1962 film was 
the earliest thorough screen presentation of 
Geronimo as a positive figure. Characterized 
by critics at the time of its release as “pro- 
Indian in an uncontroversial way,” the 
film was regarded at best as unexciting: “a 
Western suitable for those with weak hearts 
or high blood pressure.” 

A couple of somewhat notable 
television movies featured Geronimo in 
supporting roles. Mr. Horn (1979) stars 
David Carradine in the title role as Tom 
Horn, scout and interpreter in the Apache 
wars who was later hanged for murder in 
Wyoming in 1903. The historical Horn 
had some contact with Geronimo and had 
been present at some of the major turning 
points during the Apache wars, including 
the killing of Captain Emmet Crawford by 
Mexican soldiers early in 1886. 

Another appearance of Geronimo in a 
made-for-television movie allowed James 
Arness, who is usually identified with 
the character Marshal Matt Dillon in the 


very successful dramatic television series 
Gunsmoke , to assume the role again. In 
Gunsmoke: The Last Apache (1990), Arness’ 
character has retired and come to Arizona 
Territory to reconnect with a woman he 
had known before his Dodge City days. 
He had not realized that their relationship 
had yielded a daughter, who has been taken 
captive by a hot-headed Apache named 
Wolf. Dillon has an important bargaining 
chip: two sons of Geronimo held prisoner by 
the U.S. Army. Played by Joaquin Martinez, 
another Mexican actor, Geronimo appears 
as a peaceful, perhaps superannuated leader 
of his people who is willing to treat with 
Dillon. This is not the savagely intransigent 
Geronimo at all, but an old man who has 
accepted the inevitable disappearance of his 
way of life. 

Another more ambitious made-for- 
television film, Geronimo (1993), is the only 
fictional film dealing with this historical 
figure that attempts to provide an overview 
of his life before the dramatic events of the 
1880s. Like most biopics, it oversimplifies 
both its central character and the events 
that it recounts. The film skims over those 
aspects of his life that have become the 
focus of most biographical depictions of 
him, fictional and nonfictional. We do not 
see him gallantly thwarting the might of the 
U.S. and Mexican militaries with a small 
band of warriors. Nor do we witness his 
surrender to General Miles and his exile 
from the Southwest. 

Instead, we encounter an old man who 
accepts the necessity of assimilation and 
congratulates his nephew (who is wearing 
a cadet’s uniform) for his pursuit of a Euro- 
American education. When Geronimo 
meets with President Roosevelt, he makes 
no abject plea to be returned to Arizona 
(though he does correct an introduction 
that designates him as “Mr. Geronimo from 
Oklahoma”). Instead he declares, “The 
Apaches will fight no more, but they will 
never surrender. And they will always be.” 
While Geronimo literally walks into the 
sunset as he exits the front door of the White 
House, Roosevelt remarks to an aide in the 
film’s final bit of dialogue, “The irony is I 
would have done exactly the same as he.” 

Despite its tendency to oversimplify the 
historical record, this fictionalized cinematic 
biography of Geronimo effectively tells its 
story from what seems to be a Native point 
of view. The point of the film, according 
to its director, was to put a human face on 
Geronimo, and it sought to achieve that goal 
by using a Native American cast not only 
for the principals but for the many extras. 
Not only Herman and Runningfox, but Ryan 
Black, who plays the youthful Geronimo, 
as well as the actors who portrayed Alope, 
Cochise, Mangas Coloradas, and many 
others have American Indian heritage. Of 
all the fictional Geronimo movies, this one 
probably is the most effective in presenting 
an Indian perspective. 

Five days after Geronimo (later 
subtitled The Untold Story) was initially 
broadcast, another Geronimo film came out 
- this one released theatrically: Geronimo: 
An American Legend (1993). Perhaps as 
a result of the “seismic shift in popular 
culture’s depiction of Native Americans” 
occasioned by the release of Dances 
With Wolves in 1990, the most celebrated 
realization of Geronimo as a character in 
theatrical film has been his portrayal by Wes 
Studi in this movie. 

Larry Gross, who assisted in writing 
the final version of the film script, noted that 
director Walter Hill intended the film to be 
“implicitly critical of all previous depictions 
of white/Native American relations,” but 
he also asserted that no attempt was made 
to whitewash Apache violence even in the 
response to contemporary positive attitudes 
toward Indians: “The Apaches are highly 
violent in the film and that may not be in 
some political interests.” Some critics, 
though, saw the film as too reverent in its 
depiction of Geronimo, turning the career of 
the historical figure into a “patriotic scheme 
of things in which he represents all that is 
best and most enduring in the American 



spirit.” 

“From his first appearance in a 
sound film,” Edward Bunscombe noted, 
“Geronimo more than any other historical 
figure came to represent the intractable, 
rejectionist Indian.” 

While Crazy Horse and Sitting 
Bull enjoyed their sympathetic though 
admittedly ill-conceived treatments in films 
from the 1950s, Geronimo had to await the 
Chuck Connors vehicle from 1962, and that 
film had to revise his story considerably to 
make it positive from the perspective of 
Hollywood. In fact, one technique of the 
“sympathetic” cinema that has characterized 
fiction films featuring Indian characters 
involves making a distinction between good 
Indians and their counterparts (for example, 
the Lakotas versus Pawnees in Dances With 
Wolves). 

Having Geronimo as a character in a 
film has meant that one could treat other 
Indians with special sympathy. Not only did 
Cochise and other “good” Indians have to 
contend with the hostile forces of invading 
Euro-American civilization, but they 
had to confront the unyielding savagery 
of Geronimo as well. As Ted Jojola has 
lamented, “Because Geronimo has been 
cast in so many fierce roles, everyone has 
genuinely forgotten how to deal with the 
humanization of such a legend. In spite of 
all their efforts, Geronimo remains, well, 
Geronimo.” 

Geronimo may remain Geronimo, but 
exactly what that means has not been static. 
Coming into public consciousness at a 
time when the printed word could, within 
24 hours, spread reports of his “heinous 
misdeeds” to readers throughout the 
continent and abroad, surviving the late 1 9th 
and early 20th century exposition culture 
that exploited him for his entertainment 
and propaganda values, coexisting with 
the emergence of popular photography that 
perceived him as an especially appealing 
subject, and dying just as films were 
beginning to assert themselves in popular 
culture, Geronimo attained a celebrity status 
that has not vanished in the least, while the 
depictions of him have varied between 
overly simplistic extremes of demonization 
and canonization. 

The practice of imagining Geronimo 
has endured beyond the centennial of 
his death and continues to flourish as the 
bicentennial of his birth approaches. While 
variations in the resulting images suggest 
that the “real” Geronimo may not ever be 
fully understood, the process shows us that 
the allure of the Native American continues 
to affect the postcolonial imagination. 

This excerpt was taken from 1 Imagining 
Geronimo: An Apache Icon in Popular 
Culture, ’ by William A. Clements, 2013, and 
is being reprinted with permission from the 
University of New Mexico Press. 
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THPO investigates 
Tom Smith Camp 
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Pictured are brothers Richard, Morgan and Tom Smith. 


SUBMITTED BY MATTHEW FENNO 
Field Technician 

BRIGHTON — The Tribal Historic 
Preservation Office is investigating the Tom 
Smith Camp on the Brighton Reservation as a 
potential site for the Tribal Register of Historic 
Places. Along with artifacts found on the site, 
Tom Smith left a legacy behind as a Councilman 
and a well-known medicine man. 

Prior to the formation of the Seminole 
Tribe, medicine men represented a political and 
judicial council for the Tribe. As a medicine 
man, Smith had the opportunity to lead the Green 
Com Dance, a spiritual tradition that expresses 
gratitude to the Creator for providing food. The 
leader chants as a line of stomp dancers follow 
behind him in the traditional style of dance. The 
council of medicine men selected for each Green 
Com Dance was in charge of judicial functions. 

Smith’s father, Billie Smith, also led a Green 
Com Dance and passed the role on to his son. His 
mother, Sally Parker, was the daughter of Polly 
Parker. 

Smith had two brothers, Morgan and Richard 
(Dick), and two sisters, Mercy Smith Jones and 
Cully. In the early 20th century, Smith married 
Stella Jumper - the sister of John Josh - and 
had five children with her: Ada Smith Bowers, 
Juanita Smith Tommie, Lois Smith, Wanda Smith 
and Jodi Smith. 

The Tom Smith Camp is located in the 
northeastern portion of the Brighton Reservation 
in a hammock environment surrounded by wet 
prairie. According to Smith’s granddaughter 
Mollie Jolly, the camp consisted of six permanent 
chickees used for sleeping, cooking and storage. 

Hunting was the main source of food and 
income for Smith. Every morning, he would 
gather wood for Stella, who would start a fire and 
make sofkee for him to take on his hunt. Smith 
usually did not return until sundown. 

The children were responsible for giving the 
horses water before and after he left, and Smith 
shoed and trimmed the horses’ hoofs himself. 
Billy Bowlegs III would borrow one of the 
horses to help farm his sugarcane and eventually 
purchased it. 



Pictured is a drawing of the Tom Smith Camp by Mollie 
Jolly. 


Artifacts found during the archaeological 
survey included a silver bracelet with a turquoise 
stone, a lead bar (with the name McCullough 
N-Y), copper fragments, glass bottles, jars and 
silver slag. These items are consistent with Jolly’s 
description of her grandfather, who was also a 
metal worker, skilled in repairing and reloading 
his own shell casings. Many of the items found 
date from 1930-1978. Those found from before 
modem occupation include fragments of pottery 
vessels and pieces of faunal bone, which show 
how people lived during the prehistoric era. 

One of the most significant parts of the Tribal 
Register nomination process is determining the 
future use of the site. Based on community input, 
the Tom Smith Camp will be listed as an area that 
can be used to remember his legacy for future 
generations of Tribal members. 

If you have any information about the Tom 
Smith Camp or would like to nominate a site to 
the Tribal Register, contact the Tribal Historic 
Preservation Office at 863-983-6549. 


♦ MARTY JOHNS 

From page 3A 


“The animals are the supreme athletes,” Kim 
Johns said. “You take care of them; they are an 
extension of your family. You’re proud of them, 
kind of like you would be of your children.” 

The family spends a lot of time on the road 
traveling to rodeos in Florida and beyond, about 
19a year between the EIRA and PRC A rodeos 
and finals. They compare the lifestyle with that 
of gypsies because they travel with horse trailers 
and stay in recreational vehicles together. 

Johns claims that rodeo saved his life about 
a year ago. While at a rodeo in Davie, he leaned 
on a gate and a bull slipped his horns through 
the gate and into Johns’ side. Although it didn’t 
break the skin, he had severe pain and wound 
up in emergency surgery. The bull had torn a 
previously undetected carcinoid tumor away 
from the lining of his intestines. 

“We didn’t know it was there; nothing would 
have detected it,” Johns said. “It would have 
progressed within a short time, so that bull hitting 
it saved my life. They call that bull Marty now.” 

After the surgery, Johns changed his lifestyle 
and his diet. He lost more than 70 pounds. 

“I believe the Lord puts you where you need 
to be,” Kim Johns added. “He came back with a 
renewed spirit and full of energy.” 

Johns also owns Okeechobee-based Native 
American Construction, which offers earthwork, 
site work, underground utilities, canals and 
drainage, street and bridge construction, as well 
as residential work. He started the company in 
2009 when a general contractor looking for a 
partner approached him; Johns owns 5 1 percent 
of the company. 

“I surround myself with quality people,” 
Johns said. “I manage the company and make 
decisions based on what’s best for the company 
and our people.” 

The company plans to use its minority status 
as a Native American-owned business to get 
more jobs. He works on Tribal projects, including 
the Brighton Recreation Center concession stand 
and observation booth. Johns appreciates the 
confidence the Tribe shows in his company by 
hiring it to do the work. 

He may be a busy entrepreneur, but Johns’ 
day job and top priority is his position as general 
manager of the Brighton Casino. It started as a 
legacy position; Johns worked with his father, 
who started the original Brighton Bingo Hall, the 
second in the nation to have high-stakes games. 
When Josiah passed away in 1983, Johns stepped 
in to manage it at the age of 21. He’s been there 
ever since to ensure his father’s legacy remains 



Beverly Bidney 

This bull, named Gangster, won first place at the PRCA 
finals last year. 


successful. 

In his spare time Johns enjoys hunting, 
mud racing and thinking of ways to improve his 
enterprises. He worked hard to develop excellent 
teams at all his businesses, which helps him move 
from venture to venture knowing his companies 
and the casino run well. 

“I do what Marty loves to do,” he said. “I 
love life.” 

Johns’ drive to succeed comes from the 
Tribe’s determination to be free people. 

“Back in the old days, it wasn’t easy,” Johns 
said. “They were a lot of thinking people who 
figured out how to run from an army, find shelter 
for their families and fight the armies. They were 
very smart, so using what they went through 
is how I evaluate my life. It challenges me to 
challenge myself to figure things out.” 

Johns believes more Tribal members should 
step up to be the next generation of business 
owners, politicians and department heads. 

“Now, the only thing that defeats people 
is themselves,” he said. “The Tribe is big; we 
need the manpower of our own people running 
our own mega business. We are Unconquered 
Seminoles and we need to rise up and keep it that 
way.” 
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Tampa artist reunited with 
decades-old wood carvings 


SUB MITTED BY TARA BACKH O USE 
Collections Manager 

The Ah-Tah-Thi-Ki Museum 
illuminated the past in early July when 
Tampa woodworker Bobby Henry 
visited the Museum to see some of the 
cultural items he made more than 20 
years ago. 

Henry created many Seminole 
crafts in the 1980s and 1990s in Tampa 
for the Coo-Taun Cho-Bee Museum at 
the Seminole Village, the Tribe’s main 
museum before opening Ah-Tah-Thi- 
Ki. Both the village and the museum 
closed in the early 2000s to make 
way for the construction of the Hard 
Rock Hotel & Casino. At the time, the 
collection of the Coo-Taun Cho-Bee 
Museum was transferred to Ah-Tah- 
Thi-Ki on Big Cypress, where it has 
resided ever since. 

Henry saw two items during his 
visit. First was a set of wooden dolls he 
made nearly 30 years ago. The dolls are 
unique because unlike most Seminole 
dolls made out of palmetto fiber with 
patchwork clothing that mirror the 
style of the decade in which they were 
created, Henry’s have painted clothes. 
The other wooden dolls at the Museum 
date to the turn of the century, and they 
do not have painted clothes. So Henry’s 
large, brightly painted dolls stand out. 

The Museum is proud to have such 
fine examples of Henry’s work in its 
collection. Seeing his enjoyment when 
he viewed the items was rewarding 
to the employees. The Museum takes 
good care of the pieces of Seminole 
culture and history so people can view 
the objects for years to come. 

While at the Museum, Henry also 
viewed a totem pole. Henry is known 
for his woodcarving skill, especially 
for the totem poles he has carved. And 
even though Ah-Tah-Thi-Ki knew that 
he made this totem pole, Henry was not 
sure how it ended up in the hands of the 
man who sold it to the Museum in 1993. 

By coincidence, the seller, Henry 



Photo courtesy of Ah-Tah-Thi-Ki 

Bobby Henry carved this totem pole. 


Battiest Jr., now works for the Museum. 
He and Henry pieced together their 
memories to remember that Battiest 
won the totem pole in a raffle at the 
Tampa village’s festival in 1993. He 
offered to sell it to the Museum because 
he knew it would be hard to take care 
of such a large piece of art. Henry said, 
“It definitely wouldn’t fit in the Ford 
Taurus I had driven to the festival.” 

Both men were happy to see the old 
totem pole remained in good shape. The 
men reminded the Museum of its job: to 
share pieces of the past with people in 
the present in special ways. 

If you are an artist and think 
the Museum might have something 
you made, call Tara Backhouse at 
863-902-1113 ext. 12246 or email 
TaraBackhouse@semtribe.com. 
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Bobby Henry made these wooden dolls. 
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Bobby Henry visits the Ah-Tah-Thi-Ki 
Museum to view Seminole crafts he made 
about 20 years ago. 


Hah-Tung-Ke: Billy Leach 


BY PETER B. G ALLAGHER 
Special Projects Reporter 

Few songwriters can match the 
diverse career of Chicago radio and 
TV broadcaster Billy Leach. He is best 
known for a quirky song titled Song of 
the Barefoot Mailman that made it to 
No. 16 on the 1954 pop music charts. 

The tune makes several references 
to Seminole Indians while telling a tale 
of the legendary Barefoot Mailmen of 
Southeast Florida - the first U.S. mail 
carriers who traveled the route between 
Palm Beach and Miami between 1885 
and 1892. Since no road existed, and 
there was nowhere to get fresh water 
for a horse, the mailmen had to row 
a boat for 28 miles and walk 40 more 
along the firmer sand of the beach. A 
round-trip of 136 miles took six days. 

The first barefoot mailman was 
retired Chicago newsman Edmund 
Bradley. His son, game warden Guy 
Bradley, became famous in 1 905 when 
he was murdered in the Everglades by 
poachers seeking plumes and feathers 
for New York Fashion houses. Only 
35, Bradley’s death galvanized 
support for unprecedented protection 
of Florida’s bird populations. 

Leach’s song describes the 
dangers of being a Barefoot Mailman 


with lines such as, “He trudged the 
dunes and mangrove swamps/Where 
pirates hid and the gators romped/ 
Sharks and barracudas swam/ Lying in 
wait for the barefoot man.” 

He also tells of a fantastical run- 
in with “a band of savage Indian 
Scouts.” The chorus, packed tight 
with Seminole words, includes the 
unknown phrase, “Alachy boom.” 

Leach sang with some of the best 
big bands of the era, including Guy 
Lombardo and his Royal Canadians, 
Art Kassel and his Orchestra and 
Raymond Scott and his Orchestra on 
CBS in New York. He is also known 
as the familiar commercial voice 
of Pepsodent, Kellogs, Wrigley’s 
Gum, Budweiser and Mr. Clean on 
radio and TV. He was the songwriter, 
singer and narrator on the popular 
Musical Multiplication Tables , a 
six-record teaching tool that taught 
hundreds of thousands of youth to 
multiply in the 1950s, ’60s and early 
’70s. He employed the same style of 
songwriting in that project as he used 
in The Song of the Barefoot Mailman. 

“In days of old, the pirates bold/ 
Buried Pieces of Eight with pleasure/ 
But when you learn the Table of Eight/ 
You’ll have a richer treasure.” 

Leach had his own radio shows 
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Billy Leach was the songwriter, singer 
and narrator on the Musical Multiplication 
Tables , a six-record teaching tool that 
taught youth to multiply. 


and starred in one of the first television 
variety shows on CBS, where he 
worked for 21 years. He was also a 
DJ, broadcasting all over country, and 
served in the U.S. Navy for four years 
during World War II. 

Until the onset of a serious heart 
problem, Leach was an active tennis 
player, golfer and hiker. He was also 
a member of Alcoholics Anonymous, 
helping others for 46 sober years. 


‘Song of the Barefoot Mailman’ 


Okie, Okie 

Okeechobee, Okeechobee 
Alachy boom 
Okeechobee, Okeechobee 
Alachy boom 

[CHORUS] 

Singing Okie, Okeechobee 
Seminole, Seminole Sam, Sam 
Okeechobee, Seminole, Seminole 
Song of the Barefoot Mailman 
(Song of the Barefoot Mailman) 

They tell tall tales down Florida land 
About a famous barefoot man 
He walked by night and he walked 
by day 

Carrying the mail for the USA 

From Palm Beach down to Miami 
He walked beside the lonely sea 
O’er sand packed hard by the 
pounding tide 

Gun in hand and pouch by his side 
(Gun in hand and pouch by his side) 

Singing Okie, Okeechobee 


Seminole, Seminole Sam, Sam 
Okeechobee, Seminole, Seminole 
Song of the Barefoot Mailman 
(Song of the Barefoot Mailman) 
Okeechobee, Okeechobee 
Alachy boom 
Okeechobee, Okeechobee 
Alachy boom 

He trudged the dunes and mangrove 
swamps 

Where pirates hid and the gators 
romped 

Sharks and barracudas swam 
Lying in wait for the barefoot man 

One gator wise and fierce and bold 
Tried to swallow the Mailman whole 
He fought the gator, mad as could be 
And rode on his back to Miami 
(Rode on his back to Miami) 

Singing Okie, Okeechobee 
Seminole, Seminole Sam, Sam 
Okeechobee, Seminole, Seminole 
Song of the Barefoot Mailman 
(Song of the Barefoot Mailman) 


Okeechobee, Okeechobee 
Alachy boom 
Okeechobee, Okeechobee 
Alachy boom 

A band of savage Indian Scouts 
Ambushed the mailman along his 
route 

He stood outnumbered six to one 
Only three bullets in his gun 

He dodged them arrows and fired fast 
Got two at a time with every blast 
All six face down on the coral sand 
Trying to stop that government man 
(Trying to stop that government man) 

Singing Okie, Okeechobee 
Seminole, Seminole Sam, Sam 
Okeechobee, Seminole, Seminole 
Song of the Barefoot Mailman 
(Song of the Barefoot Mailman) 
Okeechobee, Okeechobee 
Alachy boom 
Okeechobee, Okeechobee 
Alachy boom 







Health 


Seminoles move it, move it at Firecracker Walks 


BY BEVERLY BIDNEY 
Staff Reporter 

Between June 27 and July 3, Tribal 
members celebrated the Fourth of July 
with fun and fitness at the eighth annual 
Firecracker Walk. 

About 100 people participated in 
several different walks, held in Hollywood, 
Big Cypress, Naples, Immokalee and 
Brighton. In Hollywood, about 30 people 
walked around the horseshoe on the Stirling 
Road property north of Tribal Headquarters 
on July 3. 

“This is just a fun walk to get people 
to do some walking and make healthier 
choices,” said Brenda Bordogna, Health 
education coordinator. “We have some 
really committed walkers.” 

Walkers of all ages showed their Fourth 
of July spirit with hats, beads and flags. 
Enthusiastic preschoolers and their teachers 
joined seniors, teenagers and adults for the 
non-competitive event. The route was less 
than half a mile, but when some people 
reached the finish line, they turned around 


and walked it again. 

“I’m out here for the exercise,” said 
Trevor Osceola, 17, who walked with his 
sister Clarice Demayo, 9, and their dog, 
Sparkle, who was pushed along in a stroller. 
“It’s a good way to stay in shape.” 

The Health Department supplied plenty 
of water to keep everyone hydrated in the 
85 degree heat. Healthy snacks including 
apples, peanut butter, pretzels and cheese 
were a welcome treat after the walk. 

Senior Mary Gay Osceola usually 
walks on the treadmill and works out on 
the stationary bike at the Senior Center 
but she was excited for a change outdoors. 
The group was led by two mother/daughter 
teams; Wanda Bowers and Christine 
McCall, and Gwen Spiva and Maleah Isaac. 

Gym bags were raffled off after the 
walk and all winners were glad to have 
them. Every participant was given a sweet 
and juicy watermelon to take home. 

“The goal of this and every walk is to 
make health a focal point of all our holidays 
and celebrations, as well as our everyday 
lives,” Bordogna said. 



Beverly Bidney 

Mary Gay Osceola and community service aide Margaret Ortiz celebrate as they cross the finish 
line in Hollywood. 
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Beverly Bidney 

Hollywood walkers begin the Firecracker Walk on July 3 on the Stirling Road property north of Tribal Headquarters. 



Photo courtesy of Brenda Bordogna 

Leighton Jim and Cherelee Hall turn the Firecracker Walk into a swift run 
on the Big Cypress Reservation. 




Beverly Bidney 

Mothers and daughters each win raffles after the walk. Christine McCall 
and Wanda Bowers, and Maleah Isaac and Gwen Spiva show off their swag. 


Beverly Bidney 

Jenesys Stewart drinks water and has a snack after the walk. The 
Health Department provided the treats after crossing the finish line. 


Summer fish kills 
occur naturally 


SUBMITTED BY WHITNEY SAPIENZA 

Environmental Resources Technician 

The Environmental Resource 
Management Department (ERMD) was 
created in 1987 by the Tribal Council of 
the Seminole Tribe of Florida to protect 
and evaluate the Tribe’s land and water 
resources. ERMD is overseen by the 
Seminole Water Commission, which was 
created in 1989 by Tribal Council. The 
Commission, with technical assistance 
from ERMD, has developed rules to 
protect the quality of surface water within 
the boundaries of the Tribe’s reservations. 
ERMD assists other Tribal departments 
such as Housing, Real Estate and 
Community Planning and Development 
and works with Seminole Tribe of Florida, 
Inc. in the development and management 
of Tribal natural resources. 

To continue its mission for education 
and dissemination of information that 
aims for environmental beneficial 
enhancement, ERMD will publish a 
series of articles that inform and educate 
the Seminole community and citizens in 
general about common practices that can 
potentially harm the environment and 
alternative practices that can minimize or 
prevent the adverse impacts to health and 
the environment. 

ERMD welcomes your suggestions, 
comments and questions. Please send 
them to IsidroDuque@semtribe.com or 
call 954-965-4380. 

ERMD will continue the series of 
articles with the following article about 
summer fish kills. 

Stumbling upon a fish kill can be 
an alarming sight, but most summer 
fish kills in Florida occur naturally. Fish 
kills are identified by a number of dead 
fish found within the same location. As 
the water temperature rises within the 
summer months, dissolved oxygen within 


the water column decreases. Fish kills 
attributed to low dissolved oxygen levels 
are easy to identify because they normally 
affect many different size fish and species; 
spawning-related fish kills tend to affect 
only one to two species. 

Oxygen enters the water column 
through two main processes: diffusion and 
photosynthesis. Diffusion is the process 
where oxygen from the atmosphere slowly 
and continuously dissolves into water 
ways; this process can be increased by 
wind or wave action. Photosynthesis is the 
process by which aquatic plants and algae 
utilize carbon dioxide, water and sunlight 
to make their own food; oxygen is the 
byproduct of this process. The amount of 
oxygen entering the water column changes 
constantly day and night. As dissolved 
oxygen enters the water column it is also 
removed by biological activity within 
the water column, decomposing aquatic 
vegetation or algae, and water temperature. 

The temperature of the water affects 
the amount of dissolved oxygen water 
can hold at any given time. As a general 
rule in physical water quality properties, 
warmer water can hold less dissolved 
oxygen than cool water. The warmer 
summer temperatures paired with an 
increase in aquatic vegetation production 
and subsequent decomposition leads to a 
depletion of available dissolved oxygen 
within the water column. When dissolved 
oxygen levels drop below 2 milligrams per 
liter, fish begin to die, potentially resulting 
in a fish kill. 

F ish populations are known to rebound 
from fish kills because of their strong 
reproduction potential by laying many 
eggs. If you believe you have witnessed a 
fish kill, please note the number, size and 
species of dead fish, as well as any unusual 
behavior in live fish, and notify the ERMD 
office at 954-965-4380. 



Eileen Soler 

Serenity and exercise go together along the 1.5- 
mile boardwalk at Ah-Tah-Thi-Ki Museum 11 
a.m. to 1 p.m. every Monday. 


Take a walk 
in nature’s 
bounty 

BY EILEEN SOLER 
Staff Reporter 

BIG CYPRESS — If strolling through 
nature clears cobwebs in your head and 
crinks in your bones, then join the Let’s 
Move Monday program along the 1.5 -mile 
boardwalk at Ah-Tah-Thi-Ki Museum. 

The Museum is among hundreds of 
gardens and museums nationwide to support 
first lady Michelle Obama’s Let’s Move 
health initiative by inviting kids and adults 
to walk the grounds for exercise. At Ah-Tah- 
Thi-Ki, Tribal members and employees can 
walk the boardwalk practically in private 
1 1 a.m. to 1 p.m. every Monday while the 
Museum is closed to the public. 

Walk, powerwalk or just sit and enjoy 
the serenity of the boardwalk amid thick 
native foliage and marshland teeming with 
the sights and sounds of the Everglades. 
Eating lunch is not allowed on the boardwalk. 
Participants can park in the employee lot off 
West Boundary Road. Enter the boardwalk 
in front of the Curatorial Building. 
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SEMINOLE TRIBE OF FLORIDA MEMBERS HAVE A NEW HEALTH 

PLAN CARD 

NEW HEALTH PLAN CARD 

July 1. 2013 please begin using your new Health Plan card. 



NEW 

CARD 


SEMINOLE TRIBE OF FLORIDA SELF-FUNDED 
SUPPLEMENTAL HEALTH PLAN 


Q? First Health; 
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L*F*tS5 SCRIPTS 


Member ID: Group: 001 

Call Plan for eligibility, benefits & claim status: (866) 505-6789 or (954) 981-7410 



OLD HEALTH PLAN CARD 

SEMINOLE TRIBE OF FLORIDA 
SELF-FUNDED 

SUPPLEMENTAL HEALTH PLAN 


OLD 

CARD 
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ID: l2.V|5fi7lNno 


CARD, SAMPI.E 
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The medical network that the Tribe uses is changing on July 1, 2013 to 
First Health. Therefore it is very important that you begin using your 
new card with the First Health logo. A new Health Plan card and Health 
Plan book were mailed to you in June. If you did not receive your card 
and book in the mail, please contact the Seminole Clinic. Please begin 
showing your new card to medical and dental providers and to the 
pharmacy on July 1, 2013. 


❖ Hollywood Health Clinic 

❖ Brighton Health Clinic 

❖ Big Cypress Health Clinic 

❖ Immokalee Health Clinic 


(954) 962-2009 
(863) 763-0271 
(863) 983-5151 
(239) 867-3400 
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NATIONAL NATIVE NEWS 


Corps publishes EIS 
for SFWMD project 

JACKSONVILLE — The US. 
Army Corps of Engineers has published 
a final Environmental Impact Statement 
(EIS) to evaluate the A-l Shallow 
Flow Equalization Basin (FEB) project 
proposed by the South Florida Water 
Management District (SFWMD). 

The SFWMD has requested a 
Department of the Army permit to 
construct a shallow 15,000-acre FEB on 
the A-l project site (formerly used as farm 
land) in the Everglades Agricultural Area, 
approximately 16,150 acres between U.S. 
Highway 27 and the Holey Land Wildlife 
Management Area. 

The project is being developed with 
input and consensus from federal, state 
and local agencies and the public, as well 
as ongoing coordination with the Seminole 
Tribe of Florida and Miccosukee Tribe of 
Indians of Florida. Issues under discussion 
include wetlands, water quality, flood 
protection, wildlife and habitat, and 
threatened and endangered species. 

A permit decision is required to 
comply with federal laws, including 
the National Environmental Policy Act, 
Clean Water Act, Endangered Species 
Act, National Historic Preservation Act 
and others. A number of state and local 
requirements would also apply. 

The document is available for public 
review and comment through Aug. 5. 

- DredgingToday.com 

Georgia high schools have 
most Indian mascots 

ATHENS, Ga. — Controversies 
involving American Indian mascots 
seldom arise in Georgia, which has no 
federally recognized Tribes within its 
borders. In fact, Georgia has more high 
school teams that are nicknamed Indians 
(16) than any other southern state. (Florida 
has nine, North Carolina has only one, for 
example). 

Two Georgia schools are nicknamed 
the Redskins. There also are 14 Georgia 
schools nicknamed the Warriors, and most 
have Native American mascots or logos. 
Six others are named Chiefs, Cherokees 
or Seminoles. 

That means that roughly 1 in 12 
Georgia high schools have Native 
American nicknames. The only nicknames 
more common in Georgia are Bulldogs 
(28), Tigers (23), Eagles (22) and Panthers 
(19). 

Each of the 16 Georgia schools 
named Indians date back more than 40 
years. The last Georgia school to adopt a 
Native American nickname was Westside 
of Macon (the Seminoles) in 1997. 

The last time that a nickname 
controversy came up in Georgia was 
2010, and it had nothing to do with Native 
Americans. A pastor in Houston County 
objected to Warner Robins’ nickname, the 
Demons. He was arrested for picketing at 
the school. 

In 2006, West Georgia University 
changed its nickname to Wolves from 
Braves. There isn’t an example of a 
Georgia high school making a similar 
name change. 

-AJC.com 

Oregon governor won’t 
sign mascot bill 

SALEM, Ore. — The Oregon 
Legislature has voted to relax a ban on 
Native American-themed mascots in high 
schools. 

Margins of 41-19 in the House and 
25-5 in the Senate for SB 215, however, 
aren’t enough to convince Gov. John 
Kitzhaber, who maintains he will veto the 
measure. 

If it became law, SB 215 would 
partially reverse a 2012 state Department 
of Education order to remove all Native 
American-themed mascots from the 
state’s schools. Instead, schools could 
retain the mascots if they won the approval 
of a nearby Tribe. (In nearby Roseburg, 
the school and the Cow Creek Bank of 
Umpqua Tribes agreed upon changes). 

- Bend Bulletin Herald and News 

Activist charges South Dakota 
with 4 genocide’ 

LAKOTA, S.D. — Journalist and 
American Indian activist Albert Bender 
didn’t mince words when he said, on a 
recent PeoplesWorld.org blast: “Genocide 
is not too strong a term for what is now 
happening in South Dakota. The huge, 
shocking violation of legal and human 
rights being carried out by the state is 
tantamount to genocide against the Native 
American nations, the Lakota, Dakota and 
Nakota Sioux, residing within its borders. 
It is the abduction and kidnapping by 
state officials, under the cover of law, 
of American Indian children. This is 
genocide as defined by the United Nations 
General Assembly’s Convention on the 
Prevention and Punishment of the Crime 
of Genocide.” 

Bender is railing on about what he 
considers “gross violations of the Indian 
Child Welfare Act (ICWA) of 1978,” that 
are upheld by the South Dakota courts. He 
provides a startling checklist: 


1. More than 700 American Indian 
children are removed by South Dakota 
state officials from their homes every year. 

2. These hundreds are sent to white 
foster homes or group homes. 

3. Many are adopted by white 
families. 

4. Indian children account for 13.8 
percent of the state’s child population, yet 
they represent 56.3 percent of the foster 
care population. 

5. Of the hundreds of Native children 
in foster care in 2011, 87 percent were 
placed in non-Indian homes while Native 
foster homes went empty. 

6. Because of its targeting Native 
children, South Dakota is currently 
removing children from their families at a 
higher rate than the vast majority of other 
states in the U.S. 

7. Once removed, the state’s courts 
routinely keep Indian children from even 
seeing their families for at least 60 days. 

8. The state’s Department of Social 
Services (DSS) workers warn Native 
children that if they become emotional 
during a visit with their parents, the visits 
will be discontinued. 

A vigorous campaign is currently 
being waged by the Lakota People’s 
Law Project (LPLP) to secure the return 
of more than 2,200 Lakota, Dakota and 
Nakota children illegally taken from their 
homes by South Dakota DDS. 

South Dakota DDS has asserted that it 
has authority to remove children by Tribal 
court order or Tribal council agreement. 
Investigations by LPLP, however, dispute 
those assertions. 

“Aside from the genocidal racism 
involved there is a financial motive on 
the part of the state,” Bender said. “South 
Dakota receives $79,000 from the federal 
government per year per child for every 
Native youngster it removes, but provides 
only $9,000 to a white foster home. The 
remaining $70,000 is deposited in state 
coffers.” 

Concerned persons can sign petitions 
on the LPLP website (LakotaLaw. 
org) and sign up to receive updates on 
developments as they happen. 

- Peoples World, org 

Native cartographer creates 
map of Turtle Island 

FLAGSTAFF, Ariz. — What did 
Turtle Island really look like in 1490? 

Aaron Carapella, Cherokee, wanted 
to know. 

Fourteen years and thousands of hours 
later, he got his answer. He created a map 
that represents what Turtle Island looked 
like just before Columbus. It shows where 
roughly 590 Native nations were located 
and gives their indigenous names. 

Carapella said he has always been 
fascinated by maps of traditional Indian 
territories, “but thought they looked 
incomplete, and the names mostly 
inaccurate. I filed away the idea of one 
day creating a more authentic-looking one 
myself.” 

Carapella was 1 9 when he began his 
project. 

It started with four poster boards 
and a rough pencil drawing of the United 
States. 

He studied books and called Tribes 
individually. That’s why Carapella’s map 
contains Dine as well as Navajo, and 
Numinu as well as Comanche. 

“There were Tribes I had never even 
heard of,” he told the Navajo Times. “It 
blew me away, the diversity. Florida alone 
had 35 to 40 different Tribes.” 

Carapella thinks this is the first map 
of its kind. 

“You can get maps of what our 
reservations look like now,” he said. “And 
you can get maps that have, like, the 50 
main Tribes. But I was interested in what 
our land really looked like circa 1490.” 

“To be honest, in general in the United 
States, Americans are very ignorant about 
Native American history and the only time 
they deal with Native history or reality is 
when Tribes have enough money to fight 
back against injustice happening to them. 
In my small way, making this map is to 
reinforce the true history of the injustice 
and the genocide that occurred,” he told 
Tulalip News. 

-ICTMN.com 

Native solar company 
debuts at Home Depots 

ALBUQUERQUE, N.M. — Native 
American business venture Sacred Power 
Corp. has begun selling its patented solar 
systems in nine Home Depot stores in New 
Mexico and will soon begin deploying at 
stores in Arizona, California and Nevada. 

“It’s always been our goal to 
eventually bring our solar system to the 
general population,” said President and 
CEO David Melton, a member of Laguna 
Pueblo and partner with Chief Operating 
Officer Odes Armijo-Caster. 

Sacred Power is allowed to bid as a 
minority-majority company for contracts 
under the Small Business Administration’s 
8(a) program for small, disadvantaged 
firms. 

The company, which manufactures 
fully integrated solar systems with 
battery backup for remote locations, has 
carved out a $7.5 million niche market 
since forming in 2001 by selling its solar 


products to military installations and other 
government agencies. 

The agreement with Home Depot 
marks its first foray into retail markets. 
A multi-year contract with the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture, for example, 
has financed installation of about 750 
units at homes throughout the Navajo 
Nation. 

The deal with Home Depot represents 
a huge departure from the company’s 
traditional business model, but one that its 
founders envisioned from the start. 

The partners have created a 
proprietary, patented hybrid solar system 
for use in rugged or isolated areas where 
electricity is generally unavailable. They 
also designed a solar carport installation 
that generates power for electric vehicles 
and for buildings, while providing 
shade for parked cars and trucks. Sacred 
Power also has deployed the system on 
mountaintops to power communications 
networks for the Bureau of Indian Affairs 
and has installed units at many locations 
in the Caribbean and South Pacific for the 
U.S. Geological Survey. 

Sacred Power’s integrated power 
systems now operate on military bases 
around the U.S., including nearly two 
dozen solar carports at Fort Bliss in 
El Paso. Last fall, the company won a 
$4-million contract with the Navy to 
install solar carports at nine facilities. 
That’s part of a Navy goal to derive at 
least 50 percent of energy it uses onshore 
from renewable sources, said Bill Couch, 
spokesman for the Naval Facilities 
Engineering Command Midwest. The first 
carport fueling station began operating in 
March at a naval facility in Millington, 
Tenn. 

The systems will not be available for 
purchase in stores. They will be sold as 
special-order products that people learn 
about through the floor demos and through 
the retailer’s website, Paulson said. 

- Albuquerque Journal 

New law to aid Native 
Hawaiian roll effort 

HONOLULU — A new state law 
allowing proof of ancestry to be gleaned 
from several sources will streamline 
efforts of Native Hawaiians to increase 
their roll and take a step closer to forming 
their own government. 

The new law aims to increase 
the number of people on the roll by 
reducing paperwork and redundancy on 
various lists of Native Hawaiians. The 
new law will allow the commission to 
use information from entities such as 
Kamehameha Schools, the Department of 
Hawaiian Home Land and the Department 
of Health to compile the roll. 

For example, a verification letter from 
Kamehameha Schools will be sufficient 
proof that someone is Native Hawaiian, 
said Naalehu Antony, a member of the 
Native Hawaiian Roll Commission, also 
known as Kanaiolowalu: “Just the other 
week I was talking to one of my good 
friends and she had mentioned to me, T 
have list fatigue already.’” 

There are currently less than 15,000 
people on the Hawaiian roll. The deadline 
to sign it has been extended to January. 
With a comprehensive list, Native 
Hawaiians could follow American Indian 
Tribes in forming their own governments. 

- Associated Press 

Slot machine sounds 
manipulate players 

WATERLOO, Ontario — Slot 
machines sound more or less the same: 
jangly music, whirring spinning reels 
accompanied by loud beeps and chimes. 

A recent study reveals that some of 
those noises can easily fool people into 
thinking that they have won - even when 
they have unequivocally lost money. 

“The way slot machines are designed, 
sound is a really crucial component of 
player feedback,” said the study’s lead 
author and behavioral neuroscientist 
Michael J. Dixon, of the University of 
Waterloo in Ontario. 

Because the jubilant sound effects are 
always tied to wins or even partial losses 
- “losses disguised as wins,” Dixon calls 
them - they act as positive reinforcement 
and can skew a person’s perception of lost 
money. 

Dixon’s team of scientists had 96 
gamblers play a slot machine simulator 
with and without sound and had it 
programmed to win exactly 28 times out 
of a total of 200 spins. Afterward, they 
asked players how many times they had 
won out of 200. 

For both conditions, players 
overestimated their number of wins, but 
by significantly more with sounds on. 

The findings were published earlier 
this month in the Journal of Gambling 
Studies. 

- Washington Post 

Study: Florida already 
a top gambling state 

TALLAHASSEE — Florida 
doesn’t need international casino 
operators building $2-billion waterfront 
entertainment meccas in Southeast Florida 
or the Poarch Creek Indians opening 


gaming venues along the Interstate 
10 corridor to be considered a “major 
gambling state.” 

So said Part One of a state- 
commissioned study - the first part of 
a “present and future of gaming in the 
Sunshine State” study by the New Jersey- 
based Spectrum Gaming Group. With “a 
wide array of options,” including Indian 
casinos, pari-mutuel facilities, day-cruise 
and cruise vessels and one of the largest 
state lotteries, the study concludes, Florida 
already is one of the nation’s top spots for 
gamblers. 

The study points out that while the 
opportunities to play games of chance 
have grown, money spent at casinos and 
card rooms hasn’t resulted in vast job 
creation outside the industry. 

The study comes as the state 
legislature is expected to tackle the future 
of gambling during the 2014 session. 

More important, the gaming industry 
is going to grow, with state regulation 
or haphazardly without it, said the 
Spectrum study: “Intentionally or not, 
the policies established by lawmakers 

- or the lack thereof - play a critical 
role in the evolution and expansion of 
gaming. Indeed, in the views of many, the 
‘evolution’ and ‘expansion’ of gaming are 
largely synonymous. The industry rarely 
shrinks, and quite often, expands as a 
result of expansion.” 

John Sowinski, of No Casinos in 
Florida, an Orlando-based group opposed 
to the expansion of gambling, said the 
study shows the only way to control 
gambling is to rein in regulators, while 
lawmakers close existing loopholes as 
they did in prohibiting the majority of 
electronic games at adult arcades in April. 

“We have too much gambling and 
every time legislators or regulators give 
an inch, the gambling industry takes a 
mile,” Sowinski told the Naples News , 
also criticizing Spectrum for its ties to the 
casino industry. 

The rest of the $388,845 study 
is expected to look into the potential 
economic effects of changing gaming 
across Florida, such as the effect of ending 
or altering the exclusive Seminole Indian 
Compact and allowing international 
casino operators into the state. It is due by 
Oct. 1. 

Meanwhile the Alabama-based 
Poarch Band of Creek Indians want to 
make Interstate 10 a pari-mutuel corridor 

- with or without its controversial rodeo- 
style barrel racing at Gretna Racing - as it 
owns, or has options to own, or agreements 
to control 10 pari-mutuel permits between 
Jacksonville and Pensacola in hopes of 
operating bingo-based slots and non- 
house-banked games. 

Add into the mix the future of the 
Seminole Compact, counties outside 
Miami-Dade and Broward wanting to add 
slot machines, and international casino 
operators salivating at the prospects of 
building mega-casinos in the Southeast. 

And finally, the Florida Lottery 
continues to grow, generating $4.45 
billion last year, of which $1.9 billion was 
revenue for the state. The state lottery is 
now the third largest in the nation, with 
revenue totals behind only New York and 
Massachusetts. 

The first chance the House and 
Senate gaming committees would have to 
discuss the full study would be the second 
scheduled committee week of the fall, 
starting Oct. 7. 

The study outlines the growth in 
games of chance, with card rooms and 
table options outstripping the rapid 
decline in play on greyhounds, horses and 
jai alai, which have struggled against a 
decline in attendance and purses to attract 
better competition. 

The state has seen its revenue from 
those pari-mutuel activities dropping from 
$119.4 million in 1985 to $11.8 million 
last year, a 91 percent decline. 

Revenue from greyhound racing 
has dropped from $77.2 million to $3.7 
million from 1985 to 2012, while jai alai 
is down from $29.7 million to $378,000 in 
the same time in its taxes to the state. 

- NaplesNews.com 

Complex Foxwoods 
restructuring done 

LEDYARD, Conn. — After four 
years of negotiations, the restructuring of 
Foxwoods Resort Casino’s $2.3 billion 
debt has concluded with an out-of-court 
agreement that eliminates $550 million 
in debt obligations and pushes back debt 
maturity dates. 

The deal, announced by the 
Mashantucket Pequot Tribal Nation, 
was touted by sources familiar with 
the restructuring as the most complex 
restructuring involving a Native American 
Tribe in history. 

“This was the most complicated deal 
we have ever worked on,” said Soren 
Reynertson, a managing general partner 
at New York-based GLC Advisors & 
Co. LLC, which advised about half the 
casino’s creditors. “The sovereignty of 
the issuer meant we lacked many of the 
traditional tools available in a corporate 
restructuring, including certain points of 
leverage, a framework for negotiations 
and typical sources of value.” 

Although the parties eventually 
reached a consensual solution that more 



than 99 percent of bondholders voted 
to approve, the restructuring raised 
the specter of an even more complex 
outcome: the first-ever bankruptcy filing 
by a Native American Tribe. 

The Pequots initially considered 
attempting an unprecedented Chapter 
11 bankruptcy filing for the Ledyard- 
based casino, sources familiar with the 
restructuring process told The Deal 
Pipeline. kJ jL 

From a legal perspective, it’s 
doubtful that a Native American Tribe 
would be eligible to file for Chapter 11, 
since the U.S. bankruptcy code allows 
filings by people and corporations but 
not governmental entities. A federally 
recognized Native American Tribe such 
as the Mashantucket Pequot Tribal Nation 
is classified as a sovereign nation. 

Foxwoods CEO Scott Butera was 
also happy with the resolution. 

“This was a one-of-a-kind deal, the 
first and biggest deal of its type done with 
Native American sovereignties,” Butera 
said. 

Now Foxwoods is looking to expand, 
Butera said. The company is competing 
for a license to build a $1 -billion casino 
in Milford, Mass., and is evaluating 
opportunities for a $3 00-million to 
$600-million casino in the Catskill 
Mountain region of New York. 

The new plan does not reinstate 
individual dividends to Tribal members. 
Now, the payments will go directly to the 
Tribal Council to fund services such as the 
police force. 

Foxwoods is not the only Tribe- 
owned casino to restructure its debt in 
recent memory. Mohegan Tribal Gaming 
Authority, which runs the Mohegan Sun 
Resort in Uncasville, Conn., restructured 
debt through an exchange offer in January 
2012. The Chukchansi Gold Resort & 
Casino in Coarsegold, Calif., restructured 
debt in 2011. The Lac du Flambeau Band 
of Lake Superior Chippewa Indians 
restructured debt related to their Lake of 
the Torches casino in 201 1 . The Mescalero 
Apache Tribe restructured $200 million 
in 12 percent bonds related to its Inn of 
the Mountain Gods resort in Mescalero, 
N.M., in 2010. Also in 2010, the Pueblo 
of Pojaque’s Buffalo Thunder Resort and 
Casino in Santa Fe restructured $245 
million in senior notes. 

Even more restructuring may be on 
the horizon for Tribe-owned casinos. 
New York and Massachusetts have both 
authorized new casinos in order to bring in 
more tax revenues, for example, but such 
new facilities will take business away 
from the casinos that already operate in 
the Northeast. 

- The Deal Pipeline 

North Dakota Tribes 
unveil riverboat 

NEW TOWN, N.D. — A 

149-passenger yacht owned by the Three 
Affiliated Tribes has made its maiden 
voyage on Lake Sakakawea. 

The boat will be used for entertaining 
guests at the Tribes ’ casino near New Town, 
and eventually for riverboat gambling on 
the Fort Berthold Reservation. 

Tribal officials from the individual 
Mandan, Hidatsa and Sahnish Tribes 
took the vessel out for its initial cruise 
on the Missouri River reservoir. The 
Tribes joined economic forces following a 
devastating smallpox epidemic that ended 
in 1837. 

The boat is named Sacagawea, 
an alternate spelling of Sakakawea, 
after the Lemhi Shoshone woman who 
accompanied the Lewis and Clark 
Expedition, acting as an interpreter and 
guide, in their exploration of the Western 
United States. 

- Associated Press 

Shoni Schimmel wins gold 
as USA defeats Russia 

KAZAN, Russia — The United 
States women’s university basketball 
team defeated the host country and home 
favorite Russia in the gold medal game at 
the 2013 World University Games by a 
final score of 90-71. 

With the win, the USA women 
became the first country to win the gold 
medal a record nine times in this event. 
This was also their third straight gold 
medal; they won in 201 1 and 2009. 

Indian Country’s own Shoni 
Schimmel, Louisville, from the Umatilla 
Indian Reservation, saw limited action 
in the final few rounds of the tournament 
but finally got on the court at about the 
4-minute mark in the fourth quarter. 
Although she didn’t finish with any 
points in that game, Schimmel made huge 
contributions for the USA team in the 
early rounds of the tournament. 

The final stats for Schimmel and her 
participation in five of the six games for 
Team USA, include 23 overall points, 
15 assists, five rebounds and one steal. 
Schimmel ended up with a 52 percent on 
her field goal attempts and was 1 6 percent 
from behind the arc. Schimmel was also 
two for two on the charity stripe. 

“It’s pretty amazing,” Schimmel 
said. “It’s a great accomplishment just to 
be able to be a part of this team to go out 
there and win a gold, it’s pretty exciting.” 

- Native News Network 
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Proudly Serving the Seminole & Miccosukee Tribe for over 15 years! ★ 





Get the newest promotions and 
exclusive discounts by following 
SeminoleCig.com on Twitter! 

Show us you’re a fan! 
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@theSeminoleCig 
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Education B 


Students trip the light fantastic at 
Education’s incentive award gala 


Student spotlight: 
Joshua Josh 





High school graduate Phillip Jones, of Brighton, receives his award from Education Department staff. 


Beverly Bidney 



BY BEVERLY BIDNEY 
Staff Reporter 

HOLLYWOOD — During the height 
of summer, the previous school year may be 
nothing more than a memory to students, 
but to the Education Department it is still 
something to commemorate. A gala was 
held at the Hard Rock Hotel & Casino 
Hollywood on July 1 1 to honor the students 
who successfully completed the year with 
good grades, a GED or a graduation. 

Honorees included 40 high school 
graduates, 33 post-secondary students who 
completed two- or four-year degrees and 26 
people who earned GEDs. 

The ballroom was decked out befitting 
a red-carpet event - roses, crystal and 
sequins adorned the tables and attendees 
dressed for the occasion. The program 
included remarks from Tribal officials and a 
keynote speech by motivational storyteller, 
leadership expert, author and warrior D.J. 
Eagle Bear Vanas. 

After awards were presented, music 
blared and the dance floor opened for 
business. 

“It’s always good to celebrate the 
accomplishments of students,” said 
President Tony Sanchez Jr. 

One by one, officials congratulated the 
students and offered words of wisdom. 

“Choose your path and your friends 
wisely,” said Brighton Councilman 
Andrew J. Bowers Jr. “Whatever your 
accomplishments, hold your head high and 
your feet on the ground and you won’t go 
wrong.” 

Big Cypress Councilman Mondo Tiger 
believes an education is the most important 
asset a person can have. 

“I’ve always believed in education; it’s 
the biggest gun you can put on your hip,” he 
told the students and their families. “I don’t 
think I’d be where I am today without an 
education. At the end of the day, education 
is everything.” 

Hollywood Councilman Chris Osceola 


told students he wished he had listened to 
his parents and gone further in school. 

“You guys are the future of the Seminole 
Tribe of Florida - you have everything at 
your fingertips,” he said. “We’re behind 
you.” 

The message of the evening was that 
effort will be rewarded. 

“Keep working hard and you’ll get 
to the goals you want,” said Immokalee 
Liaison Raymond Garza. “Stick with your 
education and you will go further in life.” 

Vanas, a member of the Odawa Nation 
and a former U.S. Air Force Officer, 
wanted to inspire students about the power 
education has on a life and a community. 

“The traditional warrior path is rooted 
in service to our communities, and education 


is the best way to get there,” he said. “I want 
them to walk out of here with their heads 
held high and excited about the future.” 

During his keynote address, Vanas 
praised the students for their achievements. 

“I’m a die-hard advocate of education,” 
he said. “The most valuable resource in 
Indian Country is our youth. We need to 
invest in youth to make them the strong 
leaders of tomorrow. Education allows us 
to go out into the world and succeed. The 
difference between the haves and the have- 
nots in this country often comes down to 
education. Education is not a luxury; it is an 
absolute necessity in the world today.” 

+ See more GALA photos on page 4B 


B Y BEVERLY BIDNEY 
Staff Reporter 

DAVIE — Education is a lifetime 
pursuit. Some people earn degrees and 
certificates on a traditional timetable; 
others take a more circuitous route. 
For Joshua Josh, his path to earning a 
certificate in drafting 
was not smoothly paved. 

It wasn’t until after he 
dropped out of high 
school, abused drugs 
and alcohol, and had a 
family that he realized 
he needed to get his life 
on the right track. “I 
messed up a lot and lived 
the wrong kind of life,” 
said Josh, 30. “It finally 
got to the point where I 
needed to make changes 
in my life. I got clean, 
kicked all the drugs and 
alcohol and jumped into 
school.” 

Josh, who has been 
sober for five years, 
got his GED at 26 and 
recently completed 
the coursework for civil, mechanical, 
structural and architectural drafting at 
McFatter Technical Center. Civil drafting 
is a type of technical drawing that shows 
information for land, roadways, large scale 
areas and towns; mechanical drafting is 
for machines; structural drafting is for 
steel beams, bridges and towers; and 
architectural drafting is for buildings. 

Now that he has his certificate, Josh 
plans to build a career in drafting and 
would like to work for the Tribe. Before 


he went to McFatter, he had an internship 
in the Community Planning Department, 
which motivated him to study drafting. 

“The Tribe does so much for us and 
gives us so many opportunities,” he said. 
“There is no reason not to go out and do 
something. We’d be dumb not to take 
advantage of it. I’d like to give back to the 
Tribe; after all, they paid 
for my school.” 

His biggest challenge 
was changing his lifestyle 
so he could do something 
positive with his life. That 
led to the most satisfying 
part of his journey to 
date: completing the 
program. Josh credits 
his family, including his 
wife, children, mother, 
father and siblings, for 
supporting him and 
for inspiring him to 
continue his education. 
Since cleaning up his 
life, Josh has new-found 
confidence. 

“I’m a Christian man 
and God’s been working 
in my life,” he said. “He’s 
been my strength through all of this.” 

Josh, who lives in Davie with his 
wife, Karla, and their children Isabella, 7, 
Samuel, 6, Isaiah, 2, and John, 4 months, 
understands that education can change a 
life. He has sage words for others who find 
themselves in his situation. 

“You are never too old to go back to 
school,” he said. “You won’t ever know 
everything - there’s always something else 
to learn. The more knowledge of things 
you have, the more power you have.” 



Beverly Bidney 

Joshua Josh 


Willie Frank Library 
holds first book fair 


BIG CYPRESS — The Willie Frank 
Memorial Library in Big Cypress held its 
first Scholastic Book Fair July 8-12. About 
20 students perused a variety of books at 
the event, which was geared toward the 
grade school level (ages 5-12). 

The purpose of the event, said 
library assistant Mercedes Vazquez, was 
to encourage children to put down their 
electronics and steer them toward reading. 

“We want to promote reading and to 
get them to love reading,” added librarian 


Gretchen DeBree. 

The library plans to hold more book 
fairs in the future. 

Throughout the summer, the library 
will offer a variety of activities for youth, 
including board games, story time, arts 
and crafts, and movies. The library is open 
Monday through Thursday from 8 a.m. to 
6 p.m. and Friday from 8 a.m. to 5 p.m. 

For more information or for a schedule 
of events, call the library at 863-902-3200 
ext. 13125. 



Photo courtesy of Gretchen DeBree 

Book fair coordinator Mercedes Vazquez poses with Tribal youth. 


New degree has Christine McCall fired up for future 


BY EILEEN SOLER 
Staff Reporter 

HOLLYWOOD — Christine McCall, 
of Hollywood, does not settle for anything 
less than her best. 

From her teen years starring on the 
Seminole girls’ softball diamond to being 
crowned Miss Florida Seminole 2005, 
competing in the Miss Indian World Pageant 
twice and earning a bachelor’s degree in 
social work from Florida State University, 
McCall has worked hard for what she wants. 

In June, the 26-year-old notched 
another accomplishment on her belt when 
she graduated from the Art Institute of Fort 
Lauderdale with an associate of science 
degree in photography. 

Featured prominently at an entrance 
table for the school’s annual Graduation 
Portfolio show, McCall entertained a 
stream of captivated onlookers who viewed 
her unique collection of photographs 
and questioned her about her style and 
technique. 

“This is what was needed to conclude 



this chapter of my life,” McCall said, taking 
a short break from distributing her resume 
and business cards and 
narrating the picture stories 
packed in a thick album of 
work samples. 

But McCall knows 
graduation is another 
beginning. With classroom 
demands behind her, McCall 
plans to use her camera and 
her knowledge in social 
work - the interaction with 
groups or individuals to 
make positive improvements 
- to compel change in 
Indian Country. As a 
photojournalist, she intends 
to document the truth - all 
glory and scars. 

“You can read all the 
words in the Wall Street 
Journal but that is not what 
connects you. I want to tell 
you what is happening so 
you can see it,” McCall said. 


Already, McCall’s work can be seen 
at the Circle of Dance exhibit hosted by 


Eileen Soler 

Christine McCall, who graduated from the Art Institute of Fort Lauderdale with an 
associate of science degree in photography, displays some of her work. 


the Smithsonian Institute at the National 
Museum of the American Indian in 
Washington, D.C. 

She was published 
numerous times in 2012 as 
a photojournalist intern for 
The Seminole Tribune. 

In 2010, McCall was 
a staff photographer for 
the Ultra Violet Extreme 
Performance Artists in Las 
Vegas. 

Recently, in April, 
she produced portraits, 
action shots and other still 
photos for the Gathering of 
Nations Powwow website in 
Albuquerque, N.M. 

“I love going to other 
reservations and learning 
about those cultures, issues 
and what people should 
know about them - even if 
it is touchy,” McCall said. 
“I want to get the word out 
through photojournalism.” 


She clicked off a few topics: the need 
for clean running water, boarding schools 
and how some communities cope without 
educational advantages, and just about 
everything the Native American protest 
group Idle No More fights for, including 
social and environmental justice. 

McCall has also been documenting 
good news events such as the recent Fourth 
of July party on the Hollywood Reservation, 
the senior trip to Hawaii and this year’s 
Miss Florida Seminole Princess Pageant. In 
coming weeks, she hopes to restore and scan 
historic photos for the Tribe’s genealogy 
archives. 

Still, McCall is determined to answer 
her inner calling to inspire constructive 
change. 

“It’s good to be able to show happiness 
even as it exists with the issues, but people 
also need to know about what they don’t 
want to see,” McCall said. “My generation 
did not experience the Seminole Wars, 
World War II or Vietnam, but we did go 
through 9/11. Our Tribal youth need to 
know that they do not exist in a bubble.” 
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After the wrap: California fun during College Tour 



Eileen Soler 

Students on the southern California college tour take a night off 
for a Los Angeles Dodgers and Philadelphia Phillies game at the 
historic Dodgers Stadium. 


Eileen Soler 


Eileen Soler 

The Hollywood sign perched above Hollywood Hills in Los Angeles is visible during several tour 
bus rides to California colleges. 


Eileen Soler 

Garrett Thomas and Kirsten Doney 
are thrilled to take in the sights and 
sounds of Santa Monica Pier. 


Eileen Soler 

Students and chaperones take a roller coaster ride on the Santa 
Monica Pier. 


Eileen Soler 

Garrett Thomas seals a careful pose with a new friend on La Jolla 
Beach in San Diego. 


Marsha Osceola and Baylee Micco pose with ‘Leonardo 
DiCaprio’ at Madame Tussauds wax museum on Hollywood 
Boulevard. 


Eileen Soler 

Cousins Alphonso and Aaron Alvarado snap photos of celebrity stars along the Hollywood Walk of Fame. 
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Eileen Soler 


Eileen Soler 


Eileen Soler 


Lt. Katherine Jones directs a tour of the destroyer USS Wayne E. Meyer at Naval Base San Diego, in 
California, home to the largest naval fleet in the United States. 


Seminole teenagers begin a tour of the University of California, Santa Barbara. Forty-four students 
and adults traveled on the seven-day excursion with the Education Department to major West Coast 
universities, colleges and technical schools. 


Tribal teens, parents and counselors take a 
break in an impressive lobby before touring 
University of Southern California in Los Angeles. 


♦ COLLEGE TOUR 

From page 1A 


Moneymaker said the California group 
was the largest since the out-of-state tours 
began. 

In fact, a report provided by the 
Education Department indicates that high 
school student graduation is at an all-time 
high. This year, the graduation rate surged 
to 94 percent of Tribal students graduating 
from as near as Ahfachkee School on 
the Big Cypress Reservation to Tollgate 
Technical Skills Center in Ontario, Canada. 
Four percent earned GED certificates. 

“We’ve become, in a good way, 
demanding of the students and they 
answered the bell. But it’s not just us - it’s 
the parents’ and guardians’ dedication to the 
students and the students’ dedication to their 
studies,” Caruso said. 

During the past five years, the Tribe’s 
graduation rates have been significantly 
higher than Native Americans nationwide, 
according to the most recent report by 
Education Week. In 2010, the overall 
national graduation rate for Native 
American students was 51.1 percent while 
the Seminole Tribe boasted a rate of 85 
percent. 

A dip in the Tribe’s Class of 2011 to 
58 percent was countered by 33 percent of 
students earning a GED. In 2012, the rate 
rose to 66 percent graduates and 30 percent 
GEDs - still higher than the national rate 
in 2010. 

Florida Seminoles also have Florida 
beat. The state’s overall public school 
graduation rate for 2010 was 72.9 percent 
with 68.7 percent of Native Americans 
earning high school diplomas. This year, 
the Florida Department of Education placed 
the state overall rate at 74.5 percent with 
Native Americans at 69.7 percent - while 
the Seminole Tribe rate is 94 percent. 

The Education Department’s multi- 
leveled Tribalwide network of education 
specialists, led by director Preston Steele, 
is responsible for mentoring and monitoring 
education for all Tribal children, teens and 


college students on and off reservations to 
help them progress. 

“We’ll be always tweaking the program 
for years to come but with Dr. Steele in the 
lead, excellence doesn’t mean ‘very good.’ 
He holds us to a higher standard,” Caruso 
said. 

High school students are given absolute 
and achievable academic requirements - 
plus a concise transition timeline to usher 
them from ninth grade through college 
graduation. The department provides 
personal assistance with college searches, 
annual college tours and a special college 
fair for Tribal students only featuring more 
than 80 secondary schools. 

Previously, starting in 2004, college 
visits were sponsored only to Haskell Indian 
Nations University in Kansas and Florida 
State University in Tallahassee. 

More recent tours cover diverse 
educational paths: private and public 
universities, community colleges, trade 
schools and a branch of the military. 

“All of the students are serious about 
going to college. They asked great questions. 
They looked forward to every stop. They 
are walking the talk,” Moneymaker said. 

Three students, including Willie, 
showed interest in joining the U.S. Navy 
or Marines while aboard the USS Wayne E. 
Meyer at the Navy base. But, Willie said, 
he was swayed again at the Art Institute’s 
culinary school. 

“I could be tempted into another field 
just by seeing all the opportunities in front 
of me - but I still want to be a firefighter,” 
he said. 

The college tours showcased 
educational institutions but also helped 
students map out academic paths to achieve 
career goals. 

Currently, about 230 Seminole students 
are enrolled in higher education. The 
class of 2013 has graduated 26 from GED 
programs, 11 from tech or trade schools 
and 13 from universities. Twenty-five of 
30 recent high school graduates will enter 
college this summer or fall. 

“That’s pretty amazing. It shows we are 
headed in the right direction,” Moneymaker 
said. 




Eileen Soler 

Tribal teens, parents and Education counselors listen closely during 
a pre-tour information presentation at the University of Southern 
California in Los Angeles. 



Eileen Soler 

Tribal students are spellbound at a sound board inside an elaborate 
sound studio at the Los Angeles Recording School. 




Eileen Soler 

Tribal teens gather in the welcoming lobby of the Art Institute of California - 
Orange County in Santa Ana, Calif. 



Eileen Soler 

Impressive architecture and landscape design make the University of Southern California in Los 
Angeles stand out in the downtown district. 


Eileen Soler 

Natomah Robbins climbs a steep, metal ladder aboard the destroyer 
USS Wayne E. Meyer at Naval Base San Diego, in California. 


Eileen Soler 

A courtyard that overlooks the Pacific Ocean is dotted with original artworks 
at Santa Barbara City College. 
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Beverly Bidney 

Jennifer Holdiness and Jonathon Frank pose in front of the step-and-repeat wall 
for a professional ‘red carpet’ photo. 


Beverly Bidney 

The Billie family poses for a portrait. Pictured are Sandy Billie, Dwayne 
Billie Sr., Dwayne Billie Jr., Myron Billie and Betty Billie. 


Beverly Bidney 

D.J. Eagle Bear Vanas inspires students during his keynote address. Vanas 
is a storyteller, motivational speaker and former U.S. Air Force Officer. 


Beverly Bidney 

From left, Tia Blais-Billie, Brittany Cox and Brianna Blais- 
Billie celebrate at the awards ceremony. 


Beverly Bidney 

High school graduate Janet Smith, of Brighton, hugs Education adviser 
Vicki Stuart as she gets her award. 


Beverly Bidney 

From left, Darrica Johnson, Skyler Burke and Jessi Osceola 
enjoy the evening at the incentive awards. 


Beverly Bidney 

High school graduate Alexis Aguilar, of Immokalee, receives her award from the Education staff. 
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HIGHER EDUCATION'S 

COLLEGE FAIR 2013 




THE SEMINOLE TRIBE OF FLORIDA 
EDUCATION DEPARTMENT 
CORDIALLY INVITES YOU TO THE 
HIGHER EDUCATION COLLEGE FAIR 2013 

For Seminole High School, 

GED and Higher Education Students 

FRIDAY, OCTOBER 4, 2013 
FROM 10:30AM - 12:OOPM 

SEMINOLE HARD ROCK, 1 SEMINOLE WAY 
HOLLYWOOD, FL 33314 

Lunch will be served 


If you have any questions please contact: 

Paola Moneymaker or Leila Salazar 

(954) 989-6840 ext. 10551 or 10540 

You can also contact us by email at 
paolamoneymaker(a)semtribe.conri or 
ieilasalazar(cDsemtribe.com 


Seminole Tribe of Florida 
Education Department 
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Education Department celebrates successful students 


BY BEVERLY BIDNEY 
Staff Reporter 

Summertime may be break time for 
students, but it is also a time to celebrate 
the year’s hard work with fun activities 
and awards. The Education Department 
held several incentive award ceremonies 
to honor students of all academic levels for 
their achievements this year. 

For Hollywood and Fort Pierce 
students, the Hard Rock Hotel & Casino 
Hollywood’s pool deck was turned into a 
carnival on June 24, complete with cotton 
candy, games of skill and a DJ spinning the 
latest hits. 

“It’s always good for us to reward the 
kids who make it through the school year,” 
said Hollywood Board Rep. M. Steve 
Osceola. “It shows them when you do the 
work, there is a payoff at the end.” 

Councilman Chris Osceola saw the 
future at the party. 

“You guys are the future of the Seminole 
Tribe of Florida and the more education you 
get, the better served you will be in life,” he 
said. “I want to thank the parents for getting 
these kids off to school every day and the 
Tribe for providing the resources for them 
to achieve their goals.” 

Rep. Osceola was frank in his remarks 
to the students. 

“I don’t want to hear about a GED,” he 
said. “After all the work you put in, finish 
high school. I want to see diplomas and kids 
going on to higher education.” 

Councilman Osceola struck a similar 
chord with his remarks. 

“We can’t emphasize enough that kids 
need to stay in school,” he said. “The Tribe 
invests in our kids; we spend a lot to put the 
kids through school. To me it’s a tragedy to 
drop out. Parents need to educate the kids 
as to how the world operates outside of the 
Tribe. A lot of kids can’t afford this; we 
should take advantage of it instead of taking 
it for granted.” 

Trail families gathered on June 17 for 
an evening of awards, accolades and a fine 
meal at the Texas de Brazil restaurant on 
Miami Beach. Two students graduated high 
school - Darian Cypress-Osceola and Elena 
Jim - and two others earned students of the 
year at the Miccosukee Indian School - 
Kailani Osceola and Julian Osceola. 

“We want the kids to see what their hard 
work got them for the year,” Trail Eiaison 
Norman Huggins said. “And we haven’t 
had two graduating seniors in a long time.” 


Education Department staff 
recognized each student with a certificate 
of achievement, which were handed out to 
hearty applause. 

“The students have had a great success 
and it’s time to celebrate them,” said 
Preston Steele, director of Education. “We 
want them to relax and have fun over the 
summer; it’s really a time the kids need. 
That’s the assignment I’d like to give them.” 

Steele had a few important points to 
make to the students and their families. 

“Education isn’t a journey in life; it is 
life itself,” he said. “An educated mind is a 
free mind.” 

Naples youth were recognized for 
their educational effort and achievements 
during an incentive awards presentation 
at the Bowland Woodside activity center 
on July 8. The children and their parents 
participated in an afternoon of bowling, pool 
competition and arcade games following 
the awards ceremony. 

“Incentive awards show our kids that 
through hard work, determination and 
initiative they can obtain their goals,” said 
Naples Liaison Brian Zepeda. “This is a life 
lesson that they will carry with them as they 
strive for new heights.” 

Naples is a small community but its 
academic achievements are large. School 
attendance records were outstanding and 
the students received an abundance of 
awards and certificates. 

Both Kaitlin Billy and Bryce Osceola 
graduated high school this year with high 
grade point averages and honors. Their 
plans for the future include higher education 
goals. 

Distributing certificates, medals, 
ribbons, backpacks and incentives, 
Education adviser Victoria Soto said, 
“Education is its own reward. It opens 
doors of opportunity and helps turn life into 
an extraordinary adventure with unlimited 
possibilities.” 

The incentive awards were just one of 
the many benefits for the children of the 
Naples community. 

Parents showed overwhelming support 
throughout the year and were complimentary 
of their children’s achievements. Their joint 
efforts build strong families and create 
bright futures. 

“My kids transferred from public 
school to the First Baptist Academy this past 
year and the results have been awesome,” 
Tammy Billie said. “Their enthusiasm, 
study habits and grades have grown to new 



Naples community youth are recognized for their education achievements. 


Judy Weeks 



Beverly Bidney 

Kelvin Huggins Jr. runs back to his family after receiving his certificate from Nicole Wilson, 
Education adviser, at the Trail event. 



Peter B. Gallagher 

The Tampa Police Explorers gather for a group photo - proudly showing off their awards - with 
Officer Tom Apsey during the incentive event July 9. 


heights. It appeared in the past that they 
were always flying below the radar and the 
system didn’t seem to care. Now they are 
excelling academically and their confidence 
levels are soaring.” 

In Tampa, Council Liaison Richard 
Henry honored seven adults, 44 youngsters 
and 13 Police Explorers on July 9 with 
gifts and an Italian buffet at the Spaghetti 
Warehouse in Ybor City. 

“Nothing’s more important than 
education,” he said. “They may not know it 
now, but they will surely realize it someday 
in the future.” 

Among the adults, Annie Henry won 
the Most Improved Attendance Award; 
Peggy Cubis was declared Most Determined 
to Improve; Nancy Frank was chosen Most 
Dedicated Reader; Maggie Garcia won Most 
Improved Reader; and Linda Henry was 
handed a certificate for Most Improved in 
Vocabulary. Miranda Motlow was honored 
for her graduation from the Connecticut 
School of Broadcasting. 

Trystyn Storm was credited for 
achieving her GED and Andrew Henry was 
singled out for his 3.06 GPA as the only 
Tampa high school graduate of 2013. 

Among the children Lauren Smith 
led first graders with a 3.4 GPA; Jesseca 
Jimmie led second graders with the only 
Three Days or Less Absent Award; Azaria 
Simmons topped third-graders with a 3.69 
GPA and a Three Days or Less Absent 
certificate; Desmond Miller’s 3.98 GPA led 
all fourth- graders; William Cypress (3.08) 
was the top fifth-grade student; Victoria 
Smith’s 3.91 GPA topped all sixth-graders; 
likewise, Carissa Colon (3.07) topped the 
seventh grade; honors student Mason Foret 
finished above all eighth-graders with a 3.79 
GPA; Christina Clark led the ninth grade 
with a 3.84 GPA; Ricky Dillon was the 
standard bearer among lOth-graders with 
a 3.45 GPA; and top athlete Justin Motlow 
(football and track) also outdistanced his 
11th grade classmates in the classroom with 
a 3.68 GPA. 

SPD Officer Tom Apsey gave out 
certificates and posed for photos with Tampa 
Police Explorers Azaria Simmons, Cavan 
Guzman, Christina Clark, Taryn Storm, 
Nigel Osceola, Dominic Osceola-Lugo, 
Dorian Osceola, Tyrek Lasane, Carissa 
Colon, Desmond Miller, Devon Osceola, 
Angel Dillon and Julian Dillon. 

Peter B. Gallagher and Judy Weeks 
contributed to this article. 



Beverly Bidney 

Boys enjoy the pool at Hard Rock Hotel & Casino Hollywood on June 24. The Education Department 
held several incentive award ceremonies to honor students of all academic levels for their 
achievements during the year. 



Beverly Bidney Judy Weeks 

Graduating senior Elena Jim shows off her Mari Veliz, of Naples, makes a winning strike on 
certificate at the Trail incentive awards. both the bowling alley and in school. 



Beverly Bidney 

Caria Haynes is determined to make it to the top of the inflatable climbing 
mountain at the Hard Rock Hotel & Casino Hollywood pool. 


Peter B. Gallagher 

Tampa elders take a group shot at the Spaghetti Warehouse in 
Ybor City. 



Beverly Bidney 

Kids enjoy poolside carnival games during the Hollywood and Fort Pierce incentive awards at the Hard Rock Hotel & Casino Hollywood pool. 
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Andrea Holata 

Jaryaca Baker, center, signs a letter of intent to play softball for Western Oklahoma State 
College with the support of her parents, Preston and Mona Baker, and coaches Heather Gillis, 
top left, and Kim Hargraves, top right. 


Jaryaca Baker signs 
to play college softball 


BY AND REA HO LATA 
Staff Reporter 

BRIGHTON — Family and friends 
joined Jaryaca Baker on June 19 to 
celebrate her acceptance of a scholarship 
letter of intent to be a student at and play 
softball for Western Oklahoma State 
College in Altus, Okla. The signing was 
held at Beef O’ Brady’s in Okeechobee. 

“It’s a great honor to be signed,” 
Baker said. “I went and visited the school 
and I really liked it. I’m excited. I’m 
setting a goal for my brothers and sisters.” 

Baker, a 2013 Okeechobee High 
School graduate, played softball for the 
Brahmans when the team won the district 
championship during her freshman and 
senior years. 

She started playing softball at the 
early age of 5 with her father, participated 
in University of South Florida softball 
camps and later joined the Okeechobee 
Recreational Association. She also 
competed in numerous tournaments and 
played travel ball. Making her mark at 
the age of 11, Baker hit her first home 
run playing for the Lady Seminoles in 
the Native American Youth Organization 


where the team took the championship. 

Supported by her parents, Preston 
and Mona Baker, and her eight younger 
siblings, Baker polished her skills from 
field to field. 

“We stayed on the field with her; we 
lived on the field with her,” Preston Baker 
said. “Wherever she wanted to go we 
went. We dragged all eight of them with 
us.” 

Present for the momentous 
celebration, Baker’s high school coaches 
Kim Hargraves and Heather Gillis 
confirmed that her support system and her 
determination led to her success. 

“Jaryaca is a phenomenal athlete 
very good at just about anything she lays 
her hands on,” Hargraves said. “If she 
sets her mind to something, she is going 
to make it work. She comes from a very 
supportive family.” 

Baker dreams of playing catcher for 
Western Oklahoma State College for two 
years and then returning to Florida where 
she hopes to play for the University of 
South Florida softball team. 

“It’s a passion and a dream,” Baker 
said. “If I could play the rest of my life I 
would.” 


Youth swing for first place 
in golf tournament 


Winners 

qualify for AAU 
Golf National 
Championships 

BY BEVERLY BIDNEY 
Staff Reporter 

CLEWISTON — The heat and 
humidity of a typical Florida summer 
didn’t keep Tribal youth from competing 
in a junior golf championship tournament 
held June 29 at the Clewiston Golf 
Course. 

With plenty of bug spray tucked in 
their golf bags, the kids gave their all 
at the Amateur Athletics Union First 
Nations Alliance State Championship. 

Before teeing off, the athletes and 
their parents enjoyed a golf trick shot 
show by Kevin Compare, PGA Master 
Professional and golf instructor at The 
Breakers in Palm Beach. 

A world-renowned trick shot artist 
since 1987, Compare has performed more 
than 1,600 trick shot exhibitions in 46 
states and seven countries. 

Compare impressed the group by 
driving balls 150 yards down the range 
with clubs of all sizes, from 24 inches 
to more than 6 feet; some were straight, 
others bent like a wet noodle. 

He also demonstrated the importance 
of a wide stance while hitting the ball; 
he did it by successfully driving the ball 
while in a split position. 

Winners of the tournament qualified 
to play in the AAU Golf National 
Championship in Greeneville, Tenn. to be 
held July 18-21. 

Junior Golf Tournament Results: 

Trey Boone won first place in the 
18U boys’ division and Quenton Cypress 
earned second place; Kirsten Doney won 
the 18U girls’ division; Conchade Osceola 
won first place in the 10U boys’ division, 
Byron Osceola won second place and 
Leighton Jim won third place. Telena 
Holata won the 10U girls’ division. 



+ See more GOLF photos on page 5C 


Trey Boone hits his ball out of the sand on the 18th hole. 


Beverly Bidney 


Former NFL players spur Tribal football program 


BY AMANDA MURPHY 
Copy Editor 

HOLLYWOOD — Despite 
threatening rain clouds, more than a dozen 
kids trekked to the Hollywood ball field 
July 8-10 for football camp. Leading the 
group to the gridiron was former NFL 
player Lorenzo White, an eight-year veteran 
running back for the Houston Oilers - now 
known as the Tennessee Titans - and the 
Cleveland Browns. 

“I’m trying to help the Seminoles bring 
football back,” said White, who runs the 
Lorenzo White Foundation, a nonprofit 
organization that helps conduct football 
camps all over the country. 

The Hollywood Reservation has not 
had a football league in decades; White 
hopes to help the Recreation Department 
start a flag football league in the fall and 
possibly a tackle football league within the 
next two years. 

Butch Rolle, former tight end for the 
Buffalo Bills and the Arizona Cardinals, 
joined White for the football camp. 
Together, the coaches focused on teaching 
the fundamentals and proper techniques of 
the game. The children performed running 
drills by weaving in and out of cones, 
practiced throwing and catching, and 
learned how to punt. 

Rolle thinks it’s important to keep 
children active during summer rather than 
let them be sedentary indoors. 

“I try to preach to the kids that there’s 
more to life than video games,” he said. 

Rolle strives to show them that being 
outside and experiencing the game is more 
beneficial than playing it on a screen. It 
helps them understand the game better and 
promotes healthy minds and bodies. 

Whether out on the field or inside the 
gym because of rain, the children had a blast 
- evident by the wide smiles on their faces. 
White and Rolle peppered fun physical 
activities with inspirational pep talks. 

“When it’s for the kids, I’m all for it,” 
Rolle said. 

For more information about activities 
available for youth, call the Recreation 
Department at 954-989-9457. 

+ See more FOOTBALL photos on page 2C 



Amanda Murphy 

Lorenzo White, former running back for the Houston Oilers and the Cleveland Browns, nervously positions the ball for Takota Howard to punt, making sure to watch out for the cowboy’s sharp spurs. 
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+ More FOOTBALL photos from page 1C 



Amanda Murphy 

It’s Jack Tiger’s turn to toss the football during camp. 


Amanda Murphy 

Receiving a pass from a former NFL player is no easy 
task, but Sebastian Motlow does it with style. 




Amanda Murphy 

Lorenzo White, a former running back for the Houston Oilers and the Cleveland Browns, sits the kids down for a 
pep talk about what they want to be when they grow up. 


Summer softball splashtastic 


BY EILEEN SOLER 
Staff Reporter 

BIG CYPRESS — The Big Cypress 
girls’ softball team used waterslide fun to 
turn a summer workout into wet and wild 
laughs at Billie Johns Sr. Ball Field June 21 . 

Jo Ann Ferrieri, of Rhino Softball 
coaching program, coached the girls to slide 
sideways, legs extended or head first on a 
plastic sheet covered in water and slathered 
in slippery dish soap. 



Eileen Soler 

Ava Nunez slides sideways under the watchful 
eye of Rhino Softball coach JoAnn Ferrieri. 



Eileen Soler 

Big Cypress softball players triple tag a wet and refreshing sliding 
exercise. 




Eileen Soler 

Jillian Rodriguez displays a perfect slide during a slip ’n slide softball 
workout in Big Cypress. 


Eileen Soler 

Jalee Wilcox rushes past water and suds only 
to be tagged with a handful of suds by team 
member Edie Robbins. 



Eileen Soler 

Ahnie Jumper runs in for a head-first 
slide. 
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Golfers raise green on green for recovery 


BY EILEEN SOLER 
Staff Reporter 

CLEWISTON — When 45 golfers 
yelled “Fore!” on a recent Saturday morning 
at Clewiston Golf Course, they did it against 
drug, alcohol and gambling abuse. 

Twelve teams, more than a dozen Tribe 
employee volunteers and a smattering of 
spectators turned out for the Firecracker 
Classic fundraiser to benefit the sixth 
annual Florida Native American Recovery 
Convention led by Helene and Andy Buster, 
founders of the Seminoles in Recovery 
program. 

The last convention, in March 2013, 
attracted 300 people throughout Indian 
Country. 

“News of the convention spreads by 
word of mouth. Every year attendance 
grows larger and larger,” said Andy Buster, 
a retired judge for the Miccosukee Tribe of 
Florida. 

Those recovering along with supporting 



Eileen Soler 


A golfer chips the ball during a peaceful, sunny 
morning at Clewiston Golf Course. 



Eileen Soler 

Helene and Andy Buster take a moment before 12 teams of golfers hit the greens to benefit the sixth annual Florida Native American Recovery 
Convention to be held in March 2014. 


family members and friends come from as 
far as Canada and Oklahoma. More than a 
dozen speakers, all in recovery, will also 
attend. 

Helene Buster, who is the director 
of the Family Services Department and a 
registered nurse, said she and her husband 
started the Seminoles in Recovery program 
about 22 years ago - years after the two 
battled their own demons. 

“Recovery is constant,” Andy Buster 
said. “At the root of the program are care, 
passion and support from people who have 
been there.” 

Helene Buster has been in recovery for 
25 years; Andy Buster is at 31 years and 
counting. 

According to Helene Buster, about 50 
percent of all Tribal members are affected 
by substance abuse not because they are all 
addicts, but because the addiction of one 
family member shakes the entire unit. She 
said pharmaceuticals (pills) are the current 
most popular mode of getting high. 

“The problem just doesn’t seem to 
get better; in fact, it’s increasing,” Helene 
Buster said. 

She blames the Tribe’s financial 
success. 

“Before we used to work all week then 
go out (to party) all weekend. Now, we 
don’t have to work so they drug and drink 
all week long,” Helene Buster said. 

But the financial consequence of abuse 
can eventually devastate a family. Addiction 
can lead to expensive health issues. Legal 
nightmares follow arrests on drug- or 
alcohol-related charges. 

“Then you have to pay to be bailed out. 
You have to pay attorney fees,” she said. 

Some Tribal members pay with their 
lives. 

For Helene Buster, the convention, the 
golf tournament, and other fundraisers and 
activities provided by the recovery program 
prove that “people can have a good time 
without drugging and drinking.” 

Family Services offers a variety of 
programs to assist people who want to stop. 
Staff is in place to help with residential 
rehabilitation, transition back into the 
community, job searching, support meetings 
and relocation - if necessary. 

Alcoholics Anonymous, Narcotics 
Anonymous, Gamblers Anonymous and Al- 
Anon (for family or friends of addicts) are 
part of the support system. 

“Sometimes people don’t want other 


people to know they are struggling. Early 
in the recovery, they want to keep it to 
themselves because they are afraid of the 
stigma - not everyone in their lives may 
be accepting,” said aftercare administrator 
Tommy McGee. 

After care programs are in place on all 
reservations, starting at 30 days before the 
release from treatment, McGee said. 

Groups to help manage relapse triggers 
are available in Hollywood, Big Cypress, 
Brighton and Tampa. 

Sober House facilities in Brighton, 
Hollywood and Big Cypress are also open 
to the recovering to provide social fun that 


does not include drinking or drugs. 

Family Services also reaches out to 
prevent drug abuse. Families, including 
children, are welcome to attend a calendar 
of events that includes barbecues, bowling, 
fish fry dinners, afternoon lunches and other 
happenings to share laughs, love and hope. 

“The whole thing is about fellowship,” 
Helene Buster said. “We do everything we 
can.” 

Another golf tournament fundraiser 
for the convention will be held in October. 
Proceeds pay for guest speakers to attend 
and for amenities. 

Andy Buster said the Florida Native 


American Recovery Convention is open to 
all ages. The schedule will include talking 
circles, tradition sharing and sweat lodge 
sessions. 

For Andy Buster, recovery is a constant 
learning experience about life. 

“You have to go in depth with your own 
spirituality in the universe. When you come 
to that, you can tie our creator into nature 
and all the Mother Earth contains. It’s all 
about healing,” he said. 

For more information about 
Seminoles in Recovery, visit www. 
SeminolesInRecovery.com. 


Have You Seen Us Online? 



The Seminole Tribune is now bringing you 

DAILY UPDATES ON ALL THE LATEST TRIBAL NEWS. 



Follow us on Twitter: 
@SeminoleTribune 
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Announcements 



Get to know the Community Development Department 

Executive Director of Tribal Community Development 
ADAM NELSON 

Contact at 954-966-6300 ext. 11349 

1 . Director of Construction Management 

William White 
954-966-6300 ext. 11295 

2. Director of Housing 
Marlon Tommie 
954-985-2300 ext. 10695 


GENERATOR SERVICE- Call 


Hollywood Region 

Amerigas 

954-476-5254 

Fort Pierce Region 

Amerigas 

772-465-7886 

Big Cypress and 
Immokalee Region 

Belgas/Heritage 

239-825-5571 

Brighton Region 

Glades Gas Co of 

Okeechobee 

863-763-2114 


3. Assistant Director of Environmental Resource Management Department 

Cherise Maples 
954-965-4380 ext. 10620 

4. Director of Planning and Development 

Gloria Wilson 
954-966-6300 ext. 11158 

a. Assistant Director of Planning & Development 

Joe Martin 

954-966-6300 ext. 11101 

5. Director of Public Works/Transportation 

Anthony Osceola 
954-894-1060 ext. 10926 

6. Director of Tribal Inspector Office 

David Greenbaum 
954-894-1080 ext. 10940 


Christmas in July at Ah-Tah-Thi-Ki Museum 


BY EILEEN SOLER 
Staff Reporter 

BIG CYPRESS — It s never too early to start decking 
the halls in festive Christmas decor. 

This year’s annual Seminole Tribe of Florida 
commemorative Christmas tree ball has been released and is 
for sale at the Ah-Tah-Thi-Ki Museum. 

“Previously, the Christmas ball patterns were what I came 
up with. This year, it’s much more personal for the Tribe,” said 
Rebecca Petrie, retail manager of the Museum. 

In keeping with the 3 -year-old series, the 2013 Christmas 
ornament ($13.95) features a Seminole pattern that captures 
the patchwork artistry of beloved Tribal member Ida Cypress. 
She was the daughter of cattle pioneer Frank Willie and the 
mother of Tribal elders Esther Buster and Jonah Cypress. 

Petrie, who started the series in 2010, said the purple, 
blue and silver pattern is taken directly from an intricate skirt 
fashioned by Ida Cypress’ hands. The skirt is now preserved in 
the Museum’s conserved artifact collection. 

The 2011 and 2012 painted glass balls were yellow, 
red and green or white and gold respectively. Petri said the 
ornaments are offered before the holiday season just in case 
reorders are needed to keep up with demand. Balls leftover 
from previous years are on shelves as well ($12.95 each). 

Other tree ornaments are also for sale including several 



Eileen Soler 

The 2013 Seminole Christmas ball ornament has been released and 
is selling for $13.95. The purple, silver and blue ornament represents 
the patterns in a patchwork skirt made by Ida Cypress. 


sized glistening stars fashioned with Swarovski crystals in the 
Seminole colors of red, yellow, black and white (clear) - many 
are ceramic painted Seminole scenes and a handful of various 
miniature size birds. 


Poems 


6 Will I Ever Win’ 

By Lyle V. Billie 

You don’t know me, but you find me guilty because 
of my pigmentation, 

Not given a chance or a second glance, you cry not 
fair when I speak of discrimination 

I know it irks you because my color’s my pride, 

and I know it amazes you that I still believe after all 
your lies 

No, I’m nothing simple, and I know your hate, 

I love me and trust me but still I wonder am I too 
late? 

You walked with me in my darkest time stealing 
both my hope and faith, 

You left me to die with your last bite you low down 
dirty snake. 

You laugh when I cry, and it excites you when I 
feel your pain, 

You dragged me to my misery, and it was you who 
gave my life its shame 

No one understand you but all has played your 
game, 

Hurt, hate and sorrow is the bum from your flame 

Your addiction is my weakness as I crawl through 
these crakes of sin, 

I’m in search of something new but still you leave 
me guessing, will I ever win? 


‘Lies in disguise’ 

By Lyle V. Billie 

Walking and dodging death the lies laugh as you 
fail one more lesson of life’s test 

Lost in realty chasing dreams no smile no love as 
your soul silently screams 

The tears no one knows and only you can see 
trapped within the shadows in search of something to 
believe 

Negativity is always whispering hate is always 
calling your name fear of becoming someone evil has 
awoke your shame 

You sit back to observe your situation as addiction 
looks up and smiles you close your eyes to relieve the 
pain that’s been there for a while 

Happiness is just a stranger that’s slowly driving 
you insane the game will always create a demon who 
will never be the same 

Playing for unknown reasons a sacrifice you 
become your darkness is never ending as your body is 
always numb 

Your search for understanding in a world based 
on deceit no matter how hard you fight you’re always 
confronted by defeat. 


Seminole Tribe of Florida 

Fort Pierce - Chupco Youth Ranch ( Horses For Sale Log ) 

Name of 

Horse 

Gender 

DOB or 
Age 

Color 

Breed 

Coggin 

Test 

Comments 

For Sale 

Ginger 

Mare 

1/1/2007 

White 

Paint 

1/20/2012 

Rideable / In Training 

$ 

700.00 

Athena 

Mare 

1/1/2005 

Sorrel/White 

Paint 

1/20/2012 

Good Breed / Good to mate / Not Ridable 

$ 

700.00 

Chiquita 

Mare 

6/1/2009 

Bay 

Quarter Horse 

1/20/2012 

Rideable / In Training (needs training ) 

$ 

600.00 

Lacy 

Mare 

1/1/2001 

Dark Bay 

Quarter Horse 

1/20/2012 

Giving Away, Old Rideable Horse 

$ 

_ 

Brownie 

Mare 

1/1/1998 

Sorrel 

Quarter Horse 

1/20/2012 

Rideable / In Training / Good for breeding 

$ 

800.00 

Donna 

Mare 

1/1/2007 

Sorrel/White 

Paint 

1/20/2012 

Rideable / In Training 

$ 

800.00 

Popeye 

Gelding 

May-11 

Bay & White 

Paint 

1/20/2012 

Not Rideable / In Training 

$ 

500.00 

Call 772-466-1492 for more information. 


Help wanted: 
Drivers and 
Electrical 
Machines 

Position Description: 

• Accounts Bookkeeper 

• Sales Representative 

• Payable/Receivable 

If you are looking to 
work in a fast-pace sales 
environment for a company 
that cares about its employees 
and offers strong growth 
opportunities. If you are 
interested in this job or other 
Accounting jobs, we are 
now accepting applications 
for all positions. Experience 
required, but will train the 
right person. Send resume 
to: ThomasMarx09@gmail. 
com. 



Get Out of Jail 

Fast ! 

Call Myma Loy 
(954) 583-9119. 
Tribal dividends, 
MasterCard and 
Visa accepted. 

24 hours • 
Speedy Release 
• Professional 
Service. 

1128 NW 
3 1st Ave., Ft. 
Lauderdale, FL 
33311 
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Tribal athletes honored in Hollywood Gym Hall of Fame 


BY BEVERLY BIDNEY 
Staff Reporter 

HOLLYWOOD — The Recreation 
program was founded in 1974 by Howard 
Tommie, Mike Tiger and Bert Jones but 
was inspired by someone who could be 
considered the Tribe’s version of Jim 
Thorpe. 

Howard Tiger played semi-professional 
football, basketball, boxing and baseball, 
leaving behind a legacy of athleticism and 
competition for the Tribe. His nephew 
Moses Jumper Jr., who served as Recreation 
director for 38 years, knew preserving the 
history of athletics was important when 
he designed the Hall of Fame room in the 
Hollywood Gym in 1998. 

“Sports teach character, teamwork, 
discipline and how to be a part of society,” 
Jumper said. “We’ve always been very 
competitive. People need to know the 
historical significance of sport.” 

The Hall of Fame room may be small in 
stature, but it brims with the accomplishments 


of about 100 Tribal athletes. The display 
room filled with photos, plaques, trophies, 
sports memorabilia and vintage equipment 
honors athletes from the 1940s through the 
present day. A photo of the first inductees 
- Eugene Bowers, Harry Billie, Coleman 
Josh and Joe Dan Osceola - has a special 
place in one of the display cases. 

“We started this to give all our people 
a place to see our athletes,” Jumper said. 
“Young people come through here and see 
their parents, uncles and grandparents who 
played sports, too.” 

New members of the Hall of Fame used 
to be added every year during a ceremony 
which included local coaches as guest 
speakers. 

One year Florida State University 
football coach Bobby Bowden attended the 
induction ceremony. Inductees were chosen 
by a committee made up of Recreation site 
managers from each reservation, but no new 
honorees have been added in the last few 
years. 

Inclusion in the Hall of Fame requires 



Beverly Bidney 

Moses Jumper Jr. poses in the Hall of Fame room he designed at the Hollywood Gym in 1998. 


Hall of Fame In 



Seminole Tribune archive photo 


The first members of the Hall of Fame show off their plaques during a 1999 sports banquet held in their honor. 


accomplishing something of significance in 
athletics, Jumper said. That could involve 
winning a spot on an all-county or state 
team, earning a letter, being a valuable 
team member in high school or college 
and promoting or playing sports within the 
Tribe. 

One vintage photo of the 1967 all- 
county football team features Jumper with 
Max Osceola, Moses Osceola and Mike 
Tiger. 

“We all grew up together through 
sports,” Jumper said. “We’re still together 
and are leaders in the Tribe today. Sports 
teach leadership, the proof is right there.” 

Members of the Hall come from a 


variety of sports: Howard Tiger played 
semi-pro football, boxing, baseball and 
basketball; Max Osceola, who played 
football, is also in the Broward County 
Sports Hall of Fame along with professional 
athletes; David Jumper was all-state in track 
and field; Josiah Johns was the Florida all- 
round rodeo champion and the first Seminole 
to compete in the Indian National Finals 
Rodeo; David Cypress was a wrestler; Leon 
Wilcox played baseball in the minor leagues 
and was a deep sea fisherman; Betty Mae 
Jumper played tennis and archery; Cicero 
Osceola played basketball. 

“It’s important to remember the history 
and be able to look forward to the future 


of sports in the Tribe,” said Brian Dodd, 
Hollywood Gym site manager. “Some kids 
come through the Hall of Fame now, but 
we’d like to be able to do some more tours.” 

Jumper would like to see the Hall 
progress but realizes it takes a lot of work. 

He is willing to help out in any way he 

can. 

“There are plenty of older people who 
can be added and we’d like to acknowledge 
the kids who are gaining prominence in the 
Tribe, state and nationally today,” Jumper 
said. “The goal is to keep this going. If we 
don’t, we’ve lost something as important as 
the things that are in our museums.” 


4- More GOLF 


photos from page 1C 



Beverly Bidney 

Trick golfer and golf pro Kevin Compare demonstrates the widest stance possible 
while driving the ball down the range. 


Beverly Bidney 

Leighton Jim, Talena Holata, Byron Osceola and Conchade Osceola watch 
Kevin Compare’s golf trick shot exhibition. 



Beverly Bidney 

Byron Osceola aims to putt as Leighton Jim keeps a keen eye. 


Beverly Bidney 

Quenton Cypress hits a chip shot onto the green as Trey Boone studies the 
ball. 


Conchade Osceola does a few practice drives before the tournament. 


Beverly Bidney 





VEHICLES, EQUIPMENT AND ITEMS FOR SALE 


LAST SIX 
OFVIN# 

YEAR 

MAKE 

MODEL 

MILEAGE 

CONDITION 

STARTING BID 
PRICE 

16442 

2007 

PAINT HORSE -WHITE 

MARE - "GINGER" - 6 YEARS OLLD 

N/A 

Fair 

$700.00 

16446 

2005 

PAINT HORSE - SORREL/WHITE MARE - "ATHENA" - 8 YEARS OLD 

N/A 

Fair 

$700.00 

16444 

2009 

QUARTER HORSE - BAY 

MARE - "CHIQUITA" - 3 YEARS OLD 

N/A 

Fair 

$600.00 

16440 

2001 

QUARTER HORSE - DARK BAY 

MARE - "LACY" - 12 YEARS OLD 

N/A 

Fair 

$600.00 

16445 

1998 

QUARTER HORSE - SORREL 

MARE - "BROWNIE" - 15 YEARS OLD 

N/A 

Fair 

$800.00 

16570 

2007 

PAINT HORSE - SORREL/WHITE MARE - "DONNA" - 6 YEARS OLD 

N/A 

Fair 

$800.00 

16439 

1995 

QUARTER HORSE-SORREL 

GELDING - "LEO" - 18 YEARS OLD 

N/A 

Fair 

$900.00 

16437 

2011 

PAINT HORSE - BAY & WHITE 

GELDING - "POPEYE" - 2 YEARS OLD 

N/A 

Fair 

$500.00 

C46435 

2007 

FORD 

FI 50 XLT (4WD) 

161,640 

Poor 

$4,429.00 

C45412 

1998 

FORD 

EXPEDITION (XLT; Eddie Bauer Edition) (RWD) 

180,634 

Poor 

$1,186.00 

100001 

N/A 

"COST ART" LEATHER HAT 

"AFFLICTION" LEATHER 

HANDMADE WEAVE - BLACK, 100% LEATHER 

BLACK, 100% LEATHER , LTD EDITION #593/1200, 

N/A 

(Pre-Owned) 

$15.00 

100002 

N/A 

JACKET 

MED 

HAND MADE, RED, 100% LEATHER, APPROX SIZE 

N/A 

(Pre-Owned) 

$190.00 

100003 

N/A 

"COST ART" LEATHER VEST 

MED 

HAND MADE, RED, 100% LEATHER, APPROX SIZE 

N/A 

(Pre-Owned) 

$35.00 

100004 

N/A 

"COST ART" LEATHER PANTS 

"POSE FROM LONDON" SPORT 

MED 

N/A 

(Pre-Owned) 

$30.00 

100005 

N/A 

JACKET 

RED, SIZE 38, MODEL 527, 100% COTTON 

N/A 

(Pre-Owned) 

$180.00 


Note - Previously advertised vehicles are not reflected on this advertisement, only newly received vehicles. For more information please contact Fixed 
Assets Dept. 954-966-6300 ext.20034 



WWW.CASTILLOLAWOFFICES.COM 


THE POLICE 

KNOW YOUR RIGHTS 

DO YOU? 

Call Me For A FREE Consultation 


RICHARD CASTILLO 

954 . 522.3500 

Since 1 990 1 have protected rights like yours. 
My office defends dui's, drug offenses, 
suspended license, domestic violence, and 
all felonies and misdemeanors. 

24 HOURS A DAY 

The hiring of an attorney is an important decision that should not 
be based solely upon advertisement Castillo worked as a Public 
Defender in Broward County from 1990-1996 and has been in 
private practice for nine years. In 1995 he was voted the Trial 
Attorney of the year. He graduated from Capital University in 
1989 and was admitted to the Florida Bar in 1990, Federal Bar in 
1992, and the Federal Trial Bar in 1994. 
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CATCH IT ON SCTV 



An Interview with the Schimmel Sisters, Native American Basketball Stars. 

TUESDAY 8:00 - 9:00PM 
THURSDAY 5:00 - 6:00PM 
SEMINOLE CHANNEL 9545 

Cal 3i«” for the Seminole DIRECTV Department at: 

SEMINOLE MEDIA PRODUCTIONS 

( 954 ) 985-5703 


Exclusively on 



DIRECTVJ 





Camp Kulaqua! 
EDUCATION ♦ IB 


Big Cypress gets dental clinic 
COMMUNITY ♦ 3A 


Youth compete in NAYO 
SPORTS ♦ 1C 
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Controlling Lake 
Okeechobee 
water levels 

BY BEVERLY BIDNEY 
Staff Reporter 

A record-high wet season has the 
Seminole Tribe, the U.S. Army Corps of 
Engineers and the South Florida Water 
Management District (SFWMD) working 
to manage water flowing south from Lake 
Okeechobee to prevent Big Cypress from 
flooding. 

Even with the intricate system of 
canals built beginning in the 1840s, the 
lake and its water require close attention 
and management. 

“When the lake goes up or down, it 
affects the Tribe the same as anyone else,” 
said Cherise Maples, acting director of the 
Environmental Resource Management 
Department. “We need a way to store 
water when it’s wet so when it’s dry the 
water is available.” 

To help control water on Big 
Cypress, the Tribe partnered in 1996 
with the Corps to improve 14,000 acres 
of swamp, hardwood hammocks, cypress 
sloughs, prairies and pine flat woods. 
Called a “critical project,” the Tribe 
built two storage basins and a 17-mile 
canal, which created the infrastructure to 
route water appropriately. Additionally, a 
much-needed third storage basin is about 
to be built. 

♦ See LAKE OKEECHOBEE on page 5A 


Princesses crowned 


Tia Blais-Billie crowned Miss Seminole; Brianna Blais-Billie is new Jr. Miss 

BYEILEEN _S0LER 

Staff Reporter 


Tribal Council 
convenes in 
Brighton 

BY PETER B. GALLAGHER 
Special Projects Reporter 

BRIGHTON — The Tribal Council 
meeting Aug. 9 in Brighton resulted in 
decisions for nearly 40 Tribal concerns, 
including the approval of a $28. 7-million 
construction plan to expand Seminole 
Casino Immokalee and a $3. 6-million 
construction agreement for the Big 
Cypress townhomes project. 

The casino project will include a 100- 
to 120-room hotel; a 5,000-square-foot 
casino expansion to accommodate up to 
160 slot machines; a 100-seat, cafe-style 
restaurant with kitchen; an 1 1 ,000-square- 
foot, pavilion-style event center replacing 
the existing event tent; 8,000-square-feet 
of office and storage space to replace two 
modular units; and a 190-space parking 
lot. The job is expected to be finished in 
mid-December 2014. 

“Tribal members, this is not just 
Immokalee; it’s going to happen here 
in Brighton. It’s going to happen in BC, 
too,” Big Cypress Councilman Mondo 
Tiger said. “This is part of our expansion 
and our Compact looks real good. With 
that being said, eventually, we’ll try and 
do this on all the reservations.” 

♦ See COUNCIL MEETING on page 2A 


HOLLYWOOD — Brains, beauty, 
a flair for Seminole fashion and a gift 
for intelligent gab was all it took for two 
Hollywood sisters to take both crowns in 
the 2013 Miss Florida Seminole Princess 
Pageant. 

The new Miss Florida Seminole 
Tia Blais-Billie, 17, and Jr. Miss Florida 
Seminole Brianna Blais-Billie, 1 6, won July 
27 after nearly two hours of competition 
featuring 11 equally pretty and talented 
contestants. 

The daughters of France Blais-Billie 
and the late July Billie, of the Otter Clan, 
are the only sisters to serve simultaneously 


since the pageant began more than five 
decades ago. 

Brianna, a junior at Pine Crest School, 
was first to walk across the stage at Tribal 
Headquarters as new royalty. She was 
crowned and sashed by outgoing Jr. Miss 
Florida Seminole Brianna Nunez. 

“I was thinking it would be crazy 
and cool if both of us won, but when they 
actually called (Tia’s) name I just started 
crying. I am so proud of her,” Brianna said. 

Tia’s eyes also welled with happy 
tears as she was decked in pageant regalia 
by outgoing Miss Florida Seminole Alexis 
Aguilar. The senior at Pine Crest School 
said she looks forward to representing the 
Seminole Tribe throughout her one-year 
reign. 


“I want to educate people outside of 
the Tribe about how the Tribe works,” Tia 
said. “I want them to know that we have our 
own government and that we function as a 
modem society.” 

Tia also wants to bring awareness to 
Native issues and support positive change 
throughout Indian Country. 

“Not all Native people are as blessed as 
we are,” she said. 

Brianna said she wants to take her 
crown to Disney World - but not for fun. 
She wants to enlighten the corporation 
about Native American stereotypes that are 
perpetuated at the resort. 

Wanda Bowers, chairwoman of the 
pageant and Miss Florida Seminole 1968 
and 1969, said pageant winners get plenty 


of opportunities for the “very serious 
matter” of representing the Tribe. The girls 
will be the face and voice of the Tribe at 
events nationwide and perhaps, in foreign 
countries. 

“In our matriarchy, being a woman 
does not mean you stand in the background. 
She’ll be ready to stand up and speak up to 
answer any question in the Tribal realm,” 
Bowers said. 

Pageant rules required all contestants 
to model traditional Seminole dresses, 
demonstrate a cultural skill and answer 
impromptu questions about Tribal 
history, stmcture and ways to improve the 
community. 

♦ See PRINCESS PAGEANT on page 8A 



- jR. MISS 
puORlDA 
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Eileen Soler 


For the first time in Miss Florida Seminole Princess Pageant history, sisters take the crowns - Brianna Blais-Billie, left, for Jr. Miss Florida Seminole and Tia Blais-Billie for Miss Florida Seminole. 
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Brown family 
touches down at 
Brown’s Landing 

BY EILEEN SOLER 
Staff Reporter 

BIG CYPRESS — Neal Brown, 
81, rested in a chickee on a scorching 
hot July morning and gave the Tribal 
Historic Preservation Office (THPO) 
and guests at Ah-Tah-Thi-Ki Museum’s 
Seminole Village an insider’s take on 
the first white man to trade with and live 
among the Seminoles in Big Cypress - 
his grandfather William Henry Brown. 

“Most times we are out in the field 
and digging up history. We rarely have 
the real people right here,” said Maureen 
Mahoney, a THPO archeologist who 
helped organize the event. 

Among 35 captivated listeners for 
the peek to the past were five generations 
of Brown offspring who traveled from 
Tennessee, Alabama, North Carolina 
and throughout Central Florida where 
William Henry Brown, originally from 
England, settled in 1885. 

♦ See BROWN’S LANDING on page 7A 


A visit to Egmont Key as it slides into the sea 



Peter B. Gallagher 

From left, Quenton Cypress, Juan Cancel, Paul Backhouse, Bobby Henry, Shannon Purvis and Willie 
Johns stand near the spot where Seminole Indians were imprisoned during the Third Seminole War. 


Trail of Tears started here for Seminole Indians 


BY PETER B. GALLAGH ER 
Special Projects Reporter 

EGMONT KEY — Paradise. 

Tom Watson knows where that is. He 
lives there. 

For the past 16 years he has been the 
only full-time human resident of an exotic 
island perched atop the world’s largest 
underground gopher tortoise community, 
super-roost to thousands of soaring, diving, 
squawking seagulls, cormorants, anhingas, 
night heron, egrets, ibis, willet, heron 
and spoonbills. Palm trees wave over the 
deserted castaway beach where breathtaking 
big sky sunsets and sunrises streak the salty 
sky, enough to glean glossolalia from the 
poet’s pen or light lounge chairs in a lover’s 
eyes - and it happens every single day and 
night. 

Every 15 seconds a 155-year-old 
lighthouse - Florida’s sixth brightest 
- makes a rotation that catches the eyes 
of sailors, seagulls, seashell seekers and 
supertankers swimming through the nearby 
deepwater shipping channel heading toward 


the busy Port of Tampa far away. Schools 
of the best sport and eat fishing imaginable 

- redfish, snook, speckled trout, tarpon, 
grouper, mangrove snapper, kingfish, cobia 

- surround this finger-shaped island of sand 
and sea oats where the Gulf of Mexico 
marries Tampa Bay. 

Anytime Watson throws out some bait, 
he reels it in. 

Dinner. 

And, late at night, Watson said, you can 
reach up high and put your hand into the 
Milky Way. 

Watson works for the state of Florida as 
an assistant park manager with the Florida 
Department of Environmental Protection, 
which operates Egmont Key State Park. 
He’s the only person allowed out there 24 
hours a day. Everyone else - except for a 
handful of Tampa Bay harbor pilots who 
bunk there some nights - must be off the 
island by dark. Egmont averages more than 
200,000 visitors a year, including hikers, 
swimmers, divers and sunbathers, and 
Watson answers their questions. 

♦ See EGMONT KEY on page 4A 
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Editorial 


From wars to prosperity, 
Florida Seminoles survive 


Where’s the beef? 
It’s in Seminole Pride 


• James E. Billie 

W hen the Spanish got here in 1513, for 
the first 100 years, the Indians were still 
carrying on their traditional ways. But 
during that 1 00-year stretch, the Indians began slowly 
assuming certain European ways. And then, when the 
1600s came, they were definitely wearing European 
clothes and trying to live that lifestyle. By the 1700s, 
many Indians had started to become businessmen, 
tradesmen selling deer hides. In those days, some 
Indians even went to Europe, selling their hides. 

As the 1700s went on, the Indians were trading 
and dressing like the white folks. The white folks, the 
Spanish people had knives, pot and pans, clothing that 
you could wash and re-wear. Indians were in leather. 
You could wash it, but the clothes would become stiff. 
In fact, a lot of good things came from Europe that 
made the Indians’ lives a lot easier. 

To sit here and think that American Indians 
were very savage and a threat to the white man is not 
particularly true; there was a time when they were 
living and working together. But dissension started to 
develop because new people coming from Europe were 
all trying to find a piece of land and, of course, they 
began encroaching on Indian land. And that is when the 
attacks and killings began to take place. Indians were 
protecting their land. 

So in 1830, President Andrew Jackson passed a 
bill called the Indian Removal Act. And with that vote 
(the Senate passed the bill 28-19, the House 102-97) 
soldiers immediately started chasing the Southeastern 
Indians out of their homelands, shipping them west of 
the Mississippi. And here came the Indian Wars. 

I get a tickle out of the Indian Wars. I was always 
fascinated with Tennessee. The Tennessee Volunteers, 
they called themselves. Well, let’s tell the rest of the 
story about the Tennessee Volunteers. About that time, 
there were more than several million white people 
already in the United States and they were starting 
to outnumber the Indians, themselves. So here come 
the Tennessee Volunteers who, for some reason, were 
supposed to be brave men volunteering to go and beat 
the Indians. 

But the truth of the matter about why they joined 
and became Volunteers is starvation. A lot of these 
white folks were starving to death. They had just 
jumped on a boat and come to America and they were 
literally starving to death. They soon found out that if 
you joined the military, they had food rations. If you 
joined the military you could eat every day. And that is 
why there were a lot of Volunteers. 

Then when they came down to Florida and got 
their butts kicked, a lot of them went AWOL. That’s 
right, the brave Volunteers went AWOL and some even 
became friends of the Seminoles. So, you see, these 
Indian Wars, a lot of these skirmishes were started 


because of starvation. You 
had all these white people 
crying, “The Indians are 
hostile again,” because 
they were starving to death 
and they wanted to get the 
rations. 

Yes, the Seminole Wars 
were kind of fascinating. 

Since I learned about the 
Seminole Wars, I always 
thought Seminoles deserved 
a lot better than what they 
had when I was young. I wondered what could put 
the Indians back on top, so to speak. Then it started to 
happen right before my eyes. 

Somebody approached Howard Tommie about 
something called Bingo and he left it on the table for 
the next challenger to take. I always felt that somewhere 
down the line we deserved to get on top of the world, 
so a guy named James Billie carried it on a little further 
and brought us to the doorstep of the Hard Rock. 

But the one I like the best, because he deserves 
many merits, was Mitchell Cypress, who as Chairman, 
carried us even further to where we now own businesses 
around the world with the Hard Rock. So, if it wasn’t for 
Mitchell being in the right place, if it wasn’t for James 
Billie being in the right place or Howard Tommie being 
in the right place, we probably wouldn’t have what we 
got today. So hats off to all those guys. 

But Mitchell was the one who signed the contract 
with the advice of Jim Allen, the CEO of Hard Rock. 
I’m glad Mitchell listened to Jim. We’ve got to give 
credit, also, to David Cordish who finally brought us 
into the business world and somehow, with the advice 
of Jim Allen, we bought out Hard Rock, Mitchell 
signed the deal and we have continued further on. 

Next time I see Mitchell, I’m gonna give him a 

kiss. 

Not! 

Matter of fact, the dividends that we receive today, 
the substantial amount of dividends that we have, 
happened during the time of Mitchell and we are all 
enjoying that benefit right now. Next time you see 
Mitchell, give him a hug and say, “Thank you.” And, of 
course, you had other Councilmen, too. You had David, 
Max, Roger and a lot of the time you saw Andrew in 
there. And Richard Bowers. Those were the guys who 
made the deal go through. 

It’s been an interesting turn of events. And now, 
our budget is substantial. And my departments are 
telling me it’s not enough. 

When is it ever enough? Does anybody know? 

Sho-naa-bish. 

James E. Billie is Chairman of the Seminole Tribe 
of Florida. 


• Tony Sanchez Jr. 

T here has been a lot of movement behind the 
scenes here at Seminole Tribe, Inc. that we 
have been talking a lot about, as we have 
been going through the process of asking questions, 
making decisions and forming our commitment to 
various projects. There are press releases going out, 
that are being tweaked right now. So many exciting 
projects we can’t fit them all in this one column. 

But I think one thing that everyone will gravitate 
toward is what we are doing with our beef. It has 
always been a mainstay of the Seminoles throughout 
our entire Tribal history. Beef has played a significant 
economic and social role, maintaining our government 
and way of life when we had nothing else. And it is 
continuing to do well. This year we had a great calf 
crop, through the hard work of Alex Johns and our 
Seminole cowboys. 

The big news is we are actually building a feed 
lot. It’s been tried many times in Florida by others with 
the same dream and always failed. Usually cattle in 
hot, sweaty Florida do not eat enough and cannot gain 
any weight, so they are shipped out to Texas to get fat. 
We are building a feed lot where independent Tribal 
cattle owners can finish their own cattle here on the 
Brighton Reservation, bypassing the lesser income of 
shipping them out of state. 

They will also be harvested in Florida at a 
company we are partnering with, Central Beef 
Industries LLC, in Center Hill, and the meat will be 
sold here in Florida. The animal spends its whole life 
in Florida. A great story - one that we will be telling, 
along with our Tribal history, in all our marketing. 

We have a brand - Seminole Pride - and the 
moniker Florida Native. This will be hormone-free, 
antibiotic-free, Seminole Pride choice beef. We 
received our government certifications to go to market 
just last month. We are certified to go select, choice, 
prime. We partnered with Cheney Brothers as our 
distributor and did a major food show with them June 
25 at the Greater Fort Lauderdale/Broward County 
Convention Center. We were featured at the show and 
there was a lot of interest, especially from local and 
national chain restaurants. 

Sales are already starting to come in. National 
chains are very interested with large requirements: 40 
cases a week. We have to be sure we can deliver. 

That is a major amount. But we can do it. We 
are No. 2 in the state (behind the Mormon Church) 
with total live head of cattle. We will have the only 
feed lot in the state. Nobody else is doing cattle this 
way. We are the first ones to do vertical integration all 
the way to the consumer. We have a great partnership 
with Cheney Brothers - they have committed to the 
program. We are also bringing to fruition our website, 
www.SemBeef.com, where you can access the product 
and other info. 


We have always raised 
cattle, then sold our calves at 
the market and took what the 
market would bear. Now we 
have mounted a concentrated 
effort to go with a consistent 
program to the market. Before 
we had a market that was all 
over the place, lacking the 
predictability that we have 
now. 

We are doing a much 
better job than what was 
done with the catfish farm, for example. We made 
the investment, but we did not realize the level of 
commitment (financial investment, logistic capability) 
that we needed to make to satisfy that buyer. We 
attempted to enter that market but did not understand 
the total commitment required and when we were able 
to get into the stores for a short amount of time, we did 
not last because we could not meet their expectations. 

We are trying to learn from the past in order to 
make sure we are more successful this time around 
with the beef. We know the beef industry but in order 
for us to be more successful we need more vertical 
integration to better position ourselves. 

Look, we aren’t trying to feed the entire world 
here. We are trying to feed one community at a time, 
i.e. the local market. You know what? I think if we 
could supply a number of major outlets here in Florida, 
we’d be tickled pink. 

All independent cattle owners will have the 
opportunity to diversify their operations and not rely 
solely on the calf crop as their whole means of income. 
We are exploring ways to increase the amount of 
revenue that the independent could enjoy personally. 
If cattle owners choose to use the feed lot program, 
they will have an opportunity to make more money. 

The feed lot is half done. It should be finished in 
a couple months. We have decided against continuing 
what we have always done. We know the business. 
So now it is all about making the move to control our 
destiny right here in Florida. 

With consistency and commitment, there is huge 
potential. The Tribal members will start to see these 
things very soon. Soon you can walk into a restaurant 
and ask for Seminole beef! 

As I have been saying in this column, nothing 
happens overnight. We are taking the steps to success. 
We are asking ourselves the important questions: Are 
we satisfied with where we are today? What else can 
we do with what we know? 

We are answering those questions and making the 
commitments. And we will deliver. 

Sho-naa-bish. 

Tony Sanchez Jr. is President of the Seminole 
Tribe of Florida, Inc. 




+ COUNCIL MEETING 

From page 1A 


Unresolved issues with the city of Immokalee 
concerning water and sewer capacity to support the 
expansion bothered Brighton Councilman Andrew J. 
Bowers Jr. 

“I know I’ve said before that more rooms in 
Immokalee could probably help the situation down 
there. Not that they need that much help. I think they 
grow just about every year anyway,” he said. “So I’m 
not against this project. But I can’t see myself going 
forward today with some uncertainty still out there 
about the water stuff. I’m voting no right now.” 

The townhouse project on Big Cypress will be 
comprised of several multi-family dwellings, most with 
multiple bedrooms and one to two baths. 

Postponed from the Council’s 21 item consent 
agenda was a resolution from the Tribal Environmental 
Resource Management Department to create a wetland 
mitigation site of 212 acres of backwoods recreational 
land in Brighton - known as the FBI tract. The plan 
would bank more than $2 million in mitigation points 
that would allow the Tribe to build homes and roads 
throughout the reservation later. But, it would also limit 
the use of FBI land by Tribal members. 

Lewis Gopher, who stated that the issue was never 
officially brought to the community, except through 
social media, told Council that people could still go on 
the land but would not be permitted to drive trucks onto 
it. 

Councilman Tiger suggested the resolution be 
tabled until “we can have a town meeting on this before 
everything is set.” 

Items passed by unanimous vote included several 
regarding homesite leases: issuing homesite leases to 
Minnie Belle Tigertail, Gregory Jamael Thomas and 
Charlene Baker; assigning leases to Jason Gregory 
Melton II and Nelda Vanessa Melton and Randy 
Lee Osceola; modifying a lease for Weems Buck, 
terminating a lease for Milo Louis Osceola and the 
dissolution of a lease to Raynaldo Yzaguirre. 

With the vote, Council also renewed a permit with 
Frank Billie Jr. (Scrubs Cleaning and Sanitation) for an 
automobile wash and detail business at Big Cypress; 
approved a Housing Department request for occupancy 
and use of land rights for rental residential purposes at 


33000 Arrow Road in Big Cypress; approved a request 
to the Bureau of Indian Affairs to establish new direct 
service contracts for Harney Pond Road in Brighton 
and NW Canal Street in Big Cypress; and approved 
improvements for Brighton’s 4-acre Red Bam historic 
site as managed by the Tribal Historic Preservation 
Office (THPO). 

Council also approved an agreement with 
CenturyLink to locate a service line to the Sprint 
Spectmm communications facility at the water tower 
along East Harney Pond Road in Brighton and a lease 
with Seminole Taft Street Properties for office space. 

Amendments were made to a lease agreement for 
the Tamiami Trail Liaison Office to the annual South 
Florida Water Management District work plan and a 
grant application to U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service for 
Tribal wildlife programs. 

Tribal Treasurer Michael Tiger opened up the 
regular agenda with a resolution asking Council to write 
off $246,772 in deceased Tribal member loans. Several 
in the audience agreed with Lorene Gopher, director 
of Culture, who said the Tribe should do everything 
possible to recover the money, not just write it off. 


Councilman Tiger indicated he was researching an 
insurance scenario that would ease this burden on the 
Tribe: “It will be expensive, but in the long mn it might 
be the way to go. There are some people who have 
several hundred thousand dollars of outstanding debt.” 

The resolution passed, as did a $307,908 fixed- 
price contract with Converged Solutions and Services 
for the installation of the cabling infrastructure for the 
Brighton Public Safety and Administration Building. 

Health director Connie Whidden questioned 
constmction plans for a new Big Cypress clinic, citing 
several obstacles they have encountered trying to 
relocate the current offices. Councilman Tiger said he 
would start the process for building a new clinic and 
seeking funding. 

An annual application to the U.S. Department of 
the Interior National Park Service Historic Preservation 
Fund grant program for $53,896 to supplement funding 
for THPO operations was approved. 

The regulation of Tribal lawn mowing services 
was streamlined in a resolution that spelled out new 
procedures in awarding work to qualified vendors and 
giving Tribal members a voice in who they want to do 


the work. 

The regular meeting concluded with an approval of 
the mutual nondisclosure and confidentiality agreements 
with Numerex, which provides GPS tracking devices to 
the Tribe. 

Prior to going into executive session, Chairman 
James E. Billie asked Ah-Tah-Thi-Ki Museum director 
Paul Backhouse to brief Lorene Gopher on issues 
regarding plans of the Creek Council House Museum 
Association to close the Creek Council House Museum 
and auction off hundreds of Tribal artifacts. The auction 
is set for Sept. 20 in Cincinnati. 

“Hear it out. Give us some advice,” Chairman 
Billie said to Gopher. “There may be some artifacts we 
might like to look at.” 

Next Council meeting is set for Sept. 13 at the 
Hollywood Headquarters Auditorium. 


Board gives go 
to solar power, 
trading post 

B Y EILEEN SOLER 
Staff Reporter 

HOLLYWOOD — The Tribal Board of 
Directors, at the July 24 Board meeting held at 
Tribal Headquarters in Hollywood, voted to move 
forward with two issues. 

The Brighton Trading Post will continue 
operating on a Tribal revocable permit. The two- 
year agreement, not a contract, allows the business 
and the Tribe more flexibility to make changes and 
adjustments as needed during the permit course. 

The Board also voted to approve the submission 
of a grant application to the U.S. Department of 
Energy that will help fund a community solar 
energy project on the Big Cypress Reservation. 



Peter B. Gallagher 

Tribal Council convenes at the Brighton Veteran’s Building Aug. 9 to discuss nearly 40 Tribal issues. 
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Community A 


- 



Eileen Soler 

The Big Cypress dental clinic is staffed and ready to serve. From left, pediatric dentist Dr. Victor Oramas, dental assistant Robin Fountain, dental 
assistant Jacqueline Arce, Dr. Claudia Otero, dental assistant Meghan Mirabal and the Tribe’s dental program manager Dr. Juan Packer. 


New dental clinic equals happy smiles 


BY EILEEN SOLER 
Staff Reporter 

BIG CYPRESS — The difference is 
between toothy grins and grumpy frowns. 

“It’s like night and day,” said Celeste 
Billie in the waiting room of the new, state- 
of-the-art dental clinic at Big Cypress. 

Night is the dank 1980s dental office 
that was squeezed into a tiny space at the 
Big Cypress Health Clinic and served 
Tribal members only three days a week. 

Day is the 1,200-square-foot, stand- 
alone dental clinic that opened Aug. 1 
with three patient treatment rooms, sunny 
waiting room, cheerful reception area, 
wheelchair access, portraits of smiling 
Tribal members on all walls and a full-time 
dentist. 

Dr. Juan Packer, manager of the 
Seminole Tribe’s dental program and an 
officer of the United States Department of 
Health and Human Services, Indian Health 
Service, said the new clinic features all new 
equipment and furniture - including flat- 
screen televisions mounted to ceilings over 
all three dental patient chairs. 

“The TVs provide another level of 
comfort for patients so they can be more 
at ease. What’s better than watching your 
favorite television show while getting 
dental work?” Packer said. 


For dental professionals and patients, 
the best feature of the clinic is a Panorex 
digital X-ray machine that rotates around 
the head to display both the upper and 
lowers jaws and teeth in one picture. 
The addition means patients get a faster 
diagnosis because they will no longer 
travel off the reservation for dental images. 

Also new are two UltraClave 
sterilizers, computer monitors in each 
patient room to read digital X-rays, wall- 
mounted X-ray heads, a dental lab and a 
dentist’s office. By next year, the office 
should be 1 00 percent paperless because all 
records will be converted to digital files. 

Staff dentist Dr. Claudia Otero said the 
new, more private clinic provides a more 
pleasurable patient experience. 

“We’ve found that it decreases patient 
anxiety. They are more relaxed and I am 
more relaxed,” she said. 

Otero said the larger space also allows 
her staff of five to see more patients. Dr. 
Victor Oramas, a pediatric dentist, is 
available all day on Wednesdays. 

“We see patients of all ages. All people 
have to do is call for an appointment,” 
Otero said. 

Packer said the Seminole Tribe of 
Florida’s dental program is one of the top 
three in Indian County. The award-winning 
program meets or exceeds all Government 


Performance and Results Act (GPRA) 
requirements for funding purposes, which 
includes providing dental care access and 
preventing dental disease. 

Dental care is a huge issue across 
Indian Country, Packer said. 

According to the Center for Native 
Oral Health Research at the University of 
Colorado, Denver, a 2010 dental survey 
in Pine Ridge Indian Reservation revealed 
that 90 percent of the 292 responding adults 
and children had active tooth decay, about 
half the adults were missing teeth and a 
large percentage were in near constant 
tooth pain. 

Overall, according to a 2011 Institute 
of Medicine report, Native children ages 
2 to 5 throughout the nation suffer tooth 
decay three times more than the U.S. 
average. 

“Here, our patients are much more 
fortunate. The (Seminole) Tribe can invest 
in patients from preventative care to 
complete treatment,” Packer said. 

The new hurricane-proof dental clinic, 
located behind the Big Cypress Health 
Clinic on Josie Billie Highway, is open 8 
a.m. to 5 p.m. Monday through Friday. 

Billie couldn’t be happier. 

“It’s nicer, cooler and roomier. It’s 
great,” Billie said. 

For appointments, call 863-983-0180. 


Native journalists bolster 
modern-day storytelling 


BY EILEEN SOLER 
Staff Reporter 

TEMPE, Ariz. — In the spirit of past 
Sioux eyapaha , village criers who heralded 
the news of warriors and chiefs, members of 
the Native American Journalist Association 
(NAJA) gathered to share the latest about 
Native issues, media technology and ways 
to advance communication throughout 
Indian Country. 

“We are blessed with special gifts to 
tell our stories whether it is through writing, 
videography, radio or television. Yes, the 
Creator blessed us to use the gifts to help 
people - our people,” said Tom Arviso, 
CEO and Publisher of Navajo Times , the 
largest independent Native newspaper in 
the United States. 

Attended by 205 NAJA members 


from Canada, the U.S. and Australia at 
the Tempe Mission Palms Hotel, the July 
18-21 conference featured nearly 30 
workshops geared to support and strengthen 
journalism. Classes and lectures included 
a National Public Radio discussion about 
audio storytelling; a class in accessing 
facts and figures through the Freedom of 
Information Act; and a half-day course 
about using smart phones to produce news 
articles, photos and videos. 

NAJA Membership and 

Communications manager Rebecca 
Landsberry said the 30-year organization 
grew by 17 journalists in the weeks before 
the event. She credited the sudden hike 
to the membership of first-time NAJA 
convention participants from Native Public 
Media, a national radio broadcast service 
dedicated to the advancement of all forms 


of media that serve sovereign Tribes. 

Awards were given at the 29th annual 
event for exceptional work in newspaper 
and broadcast journalism during 2012. 

The Seminole Tribune brought home 
three third place awards among Division 
5 newspapers with circulation of less than 
5,000: Best Layout, General Excellence 
and Associate-Best News Story for the 
December 2012 feature story Native Relief 
Foundation makes Christmas merrier 
for Pine Ridge by staff reporter Beverly 
Bidney. 

The story reported a series of charity 
collections led by Tribal members 
determined to bring holiday cheer to poor 
families on the Pine Ridge Reservation in 
South Dakota. The report could have ended 
there, but Bidney included heartbreaking 
facts to show the inhumane poverty that 
exists year-round on Pine Ridge. 

Bidney revealed, among other 
sad truths, that unemployment on the 
reservation averages 83 percent; infant 
mortality is the highest in the United States 
and life expectancy is only 48 years for 
men and 52 years for women - the lowest 
in the Western Hemisphere second only to 
Haiti. 

“The kids up there don’t often have 
shoes without holes in them,” Native Relief 
Foundation member Jody Osceola said in 
the story. “This is poverty I don’t think 
anyone in the Seminole Tribe can even 
grasp.” 

Tribal members created the foundation 
in 2011 after seeing an ABC News 
documentary about Pine Ridge. 

Deborah Parker, vice chairwoman 
of the Tulalip Tribes Board of Directors 
in Washington state, said Tribal leaders 
should embrace the media. She is the 
face and voice behind sweeping changes 
this year in the Violence Against Women 
Reauthorization Act. 

+ See NAJA on page 10A 



Journalists at the Native American Journalist Association conference July 18-21 in Tempe, Ariz. could 
not help but crowd the stage for photos of a performance by hoop dancer Derrick Suwaima Davis. 


Senior profile: 
Jimmy Hank Osecola 

Hollywood senior celebrates 77 years 
of life based in Seminole tradition 


BY BRETT D ALY 
Senior Editor 

HOLLYWOOD — With his 1 -year- 
old granddaughter, Teyah, nestled on his lap 
and dozens of family and friends singing in 
the background, Jimmy Hank Osceola blew 
out the candles atop his birthday cake on 
July 10. He celebrated his 77th birthday - 
he thinks - and his granddaughter’s first. 

“I feel just the same as yesterday and 
the day before,” he said about turning 
another year older. 

Born sometime around July 10, 1936, 
Jimmy may never know his exact birthdate. 
The Bureau of Indian Affairs (BIA) assigned 
him the date using the best estimate from his 
parents, Jimmy Osceola and Mary Motlow 
Osceola. 

“I was bom in the Everglades where 
they don’t keep dates,” he said. “A BIA 
agent came through the different camps to 
get a census and the closest dates of the 
kids’ births. They guessed my birthday.” 

Jimmy and his 13 siblings - four of 
whom passed away as children - lived 
solitary lives amid swamps and alligators in 
Tamiami Trail. To support the family, their 
father hunted and operated a “little Indian 
village,” where they sold souvenir dolls and 
beadwork and displayed caged wildcats, 
bobcats, raccoons and alligators for tourists. 

“People came to leam about our 
culture,” he said. 

Jimmy’s mother maintained their camp 
and cooked for the family. Common meals 
consisted of garfish, mudfish, turtles and 
birds foraged by their father and sweet 
potatoes, beans, com and pumpkins grown 
in the family garden. 

During season, the Osceolas traveled 
across South Florida searching for vegetable 
fields in need of harvesting. They picked 


tomatoes and potatoes, mostly, in Miami 
and Homestead, and gathered hay in Moore 
Haven. Selling and trading alligators, birds 
and garfish scales - for use in jewelry 
making - supplemented their income. 

“We used to travel what seemed like 
a long way but today you get there in 20 
minutes,” Jimmy said. He was responsible 
for carrying pots and pans and water when 
they traveled, on foot, in search of work. 

When he was 9 years old, Jimmy and 
his family built chickees for their first 
permanent camp built on land owned by 
his brothers’ employer. Prior to that, they 
lived in tents that easily set up and broke 
down. But in 1946 when Jimmy’s father 
passed away, the family found themselves 
again traveling around to make a living. 
Three years later, they made their way 
to the Indian Reservation in Hollywood, 
where Jimmy’s brother Bill - the Tribe’s 
first President - lived. 

“In 1949 we came and never left,” 
Jimmy said. “Everything was different 
because we never lived close to non- 
Indians. They were all around us.” 

The lifestyle change brought new 
opportunities for Jimmy. In 1952, his brother 
Max sent him to an Indian boarding school 
in North Carolina for a formal education. 
Two years later he transferred to Sequoyah 
High School in Oklahoma. 

“I didn’t know how to speak English,” 
Jimmy said, “but they didn’t let us speak 
Mikasuki because they wanted us to leam 
to speak English. If we spoke our language 
we had to wash dishes.” 

Jimmy also learned mathematics and 
reading, and although he admits to not 
liking school at first, he later adapted to his 
environment and graduated with his high 
school diploma in 1958. 

♦ See JIMMY HANK OSCEOLA on page 13A 


Immokalee shakes 
it into first place 



Photo courtesy of David Diaz 

The Immokalee community gathers to film their version of the YouTube video craze, the Harlem Shake. 


BY AMANDA MURPHY 
Copy Editor 

IMMOKALEE — The Harlem Shake 
video craze went viral earlier this year as 
thousands of people uploaded their versions 
of the dance movement to YouTube. 
Seminole Media Productions’ Broadcasting 
Department invited all reservations to stmt 
their dancing skills in a Harlem Shake video 
contest, and the Immokalee community 
took first place with 54 votes out of nine 
videos submitted. 

Broadcasting manager Sunshine Frank 
presented the award to the community on 
July 30. 

“We knew of the contest going on, 
so we said it’d be a perfect opportunity to 
have fun and to get Immokalee a first-place 
trophy,” said Culture aide Amy Yzaguirre, 
who accepted the award on behalf of the 
participants. 

Videographer David Diaz proposed the 
video contest as a way to generate interest 
among Tribal members, especially youth, in 
the media field. 

“Social media is so powerful right now 
that whatever is trending, people want to be 
a part of it,” Diaz said. “I think it went great. 
It’s the biggest response of anything we’ve 
put out there.” 

Yzaguirre coordinated the Immokalee 
video by gathering the community at their 
Mother’s Day event. About 60 participants 
came together to shake it up, decked out in 
costumes ranging from Mickey Mouse to 
Elmo to Hello Kitty. When it came time to 
vote, she spread the word by notifying every 
department, posting the video on Facebook 
and even standing over people’s computers 


f 



Amanda Murphy 


Culture aide Amy Yzaguirre accepts the first 
place award on behalf of the participants. 


as they voted, just to make sure. 

The Hollywood Senior Center came 
in a close second with 40 votes, and Paul 
Buster and his Harlem Shaking puppets 
came in third with 12 votes. 

Seminole Media Productions plans 
to hold another video contest in the fall 
and encourages participation from all 
reservations and communities. 

To view the videos from the Harlem 
Shake competition, visit www. YouTube. 
com/watch?v=8fho4MXta5A. 
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♦ EGMONT KEY 

From page 1A 


He travels all over the island’s roads 
and paths, sometimes by foot and sometimes 
in one of the park’s golf carts, looking for 
something out of place - like a flipped over 
gopher tortoise. 

“These guys like to fight each other and 
they flip one another on their backs all the 
time. They can’t flip back upright, so I do 
it for them,” he said. “I feel like I’m saving 
their lives.” 

He also picks up trash. 

“Everything that falls into Tampa Bay 
eventually ends up here on the shores of 
Egmont Key,” said Watson, who supervises 
an ongoing army of volunteers who work 
thousands of hours annually picking up 
everything from old tires and buoys to parts 
of boats, Styrofoam coolers and lots of 
fishing line. 

Bobby Henry to the rescue 

In fact, Bobby Henry was the first 
to spot a brown pelican paralyzed from 
monofilament line. While riding in a 
golf cart with Watson at the wheel giving 
visitors from the Seminole Tribe a personal 
tour of the southern part of the island, which 
is also a National Wildlife Refuge, Henry 
leapt off the vehicle, grabbed a knife from 
his pocket and with the assistance of other 
state rangers, carefully extricated the line 
from the bird’s wings and feet. 

Tentative at first, the goofy-looking 
pelican hobbled across the beach toward 
the water, taking off with a graceful swoop 
just inches above the breaking waves, 
joining other pelicans and seabirds that play 
through the sky with shrieks, laughs and 
powerful high dives. 

“Good medicine,” Henry joked, 
twirling his trusty pocket knife. 

Earlier that morning, Henry, Tribal 
community outreach specialist and 
historian Willie Johns, Ah-Tah-Thi-Ki 
Museum director Paul Backhouse, Juan 
Cancel and Shannon Purvis, of the Tribal 
Historic Preservation Office (THPO), Tribal 
member Quenton Cypress and Seminole 
friend and Florida folksinger Valerie 
Caracappa climbed aboard the Tampa Bay 
Ferry, piloted by Capt. Jeff and his assistant 
Laney, and filled with fishermen, sunbathers 
and sightseers for the short 20-minute trip 
from Fort Desoto southwest to Egmont Key, 
which is reachable only by boat at the very 
southern tip of Pinellas County. 

The trip had several agendas. Museum 
and THPO staff went to investigate reports 
that the island was seriously eroding because 
of global warming-increased wave action 
from the nearby Tampa shipping channel. 
A survey in the 1850s estimated Egmont’s 
land area to be more than 580 acres; today, 
it has dropped less than 250 acres. 

“This would threaten Seminole 
gravesites we know are out here,” 
Backhouse said, referring to an unknown 
number of unmarked burial sites stemming 
from the days that Egmont Key served as a 
holding stockade and embarkation point for 
Seminoles captured by the U.S. Calvary and 
sent to Indian lands out West - a journey 
for South Florida Indians that began by boat 
from Egmont Key. 

“First and foremost, the state and 
federal government have a responsibility 
to protect the Seminoles buried there. The 
Tribe would certainly not want those graves 
to just wash out to sea,” said Johns, who 
noted that Billy Bowlegs, himself, had 
been held at Egmont Key during the Third 
Seminole War. “And there is very important 
Seminole history involved. You might say 
this is where the Trail of Tears began for the 


Seminoles.” 

The old Spanish-American-style fort, 
which later became a U.S. Army Military 
Reservation named Fort Dade, can still 
be seen in mid-crumble from the harsh 
sea and wind elements, which include 
several brushes with hurricane-force winds. 
Abundant reminders of a unique historical 
era - when military strength was determined 
by who controlled the waterways - are 
scattered throughout the island today: a 
white-cross military- style graveyard, silent 
gun batteries, including a few already 
surrounded by the water, but the old 
stockade area is gone and, for the most part, 
the Seminole Indian part of Egmont Key’s 
rich history is only briefly mentioned at all. 

“We would love to work with 
the Seminole Tribe in improving our 
educational displays and interpretative 
historical message,” said Michael Lusk, 
the manager for all the Southwest Florida 
Wildlife Refuges, including the three in the 
Tampa Bay area. 

He showed the visitors the large radio 
and generator building, a high-ceilinged 
empty block house that could easily handle 
a museum-style display about the years after 
the Second Seminole War when Egmont 
“processed” hundreds of Indians and sent 
them on the first leg of the journey to new 
life out West. 

Spanish , English , North , South 
all ruled Egmont Key 

First mapped by Spain in 1757, 
the English named the island after John 
Perceval, the second Earl of Egmont. Capt. 
Robert E. Lee was there in 1849; he praised 
Egmont’s strategic position and military 
potential. The first lighthouse was built 
in 1848 and was destroyed by a hurricane 
called “The Great Gale of 1848” four 
months later. Ten years later the current 
lighthouse was erected; the Coast Guard 
still maintains it as a navigational aid for 
ships and recreational boaters. 

Egmont Key hosted both North and 
South during the Civil War and was a 
quarantine site for troops returning from 
Cuba during the Spanish American War. 
Sick soldiers were once nursed back to 
health by the famous Clara Barton, who 
wrote that Egmont Key was a great place 
except for the “gnats, mosquitoes, sand 
fleas, snakes and daily storms.” 

When Union soldiers captured the 
island for use as a Civil War blockade, 
fleeing Confederates removed the lighthouse 
lens, rendering the lighthouse dark for the 
entirety of the war. 

During World War II, the fort, originally 
built for 300 soldiers, was crammed with 
600. In fact, the first 50 years of the 20th 
century was the island’s boom time. Brick 
roads were installed. Real residences were 
built. There was a bakery, gymnasium with 
a bowling alley, dance floor and movie 
theater. An extensive sewer system and 
railroad tracks were installed as well. 

But Egmont Key’s boom period has 
come and gone. Many of the crumbling 
coastal batteries and garrisons are crumbling 
or have already been washed away. An 
odd ghost town of brick roads and naked 
foundations sits in the middle of the island, 
marked by photo displays of “what used to 
be out here,” Watson said. 

The constant, pounding erosion from 
the Gulf of Mexico and the tides sweeping 
in and out of Tampa Bay will not stop. One 
day Egmont Key will be covered just like 
nearby Passage Key, one of the first federal 
bird reservations proclaimed by President 
Theodore Roosevelt in 1905. 

Once a healthy rookery, it is now an 
occasionally seen sandbar. 

Nearby, the old Egmont power plant 
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Built in 1858, the Egmont Key lighthouse is still an important navigational aid, rotating every 15 seconds at the entrance to Tampa Bay. 
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Thousands of seabirds cover much of the beach and sky along the western and southern shorelines 
of Egmont Key; thousands more perch on rookeries in bushes and trees just to the east. 


has collapsed into the bay. The western gun 
batteries once had 100 yards of sand in front 
of them; they are now 100 yards off shore 
and have become popular snorkel and dive 
sites. Egmont Key has lost 100 acres since it 
became a National Wildlife Refuge in 1974. 

A 2009 plan of the U.S. Army Corps of 
Engineers to shore up the sinking patch of 
earth by burying concrete sheet pilings (to 
anchor the dredge material) on the island’s 
west side is still on the table, waiting for 
Congressional funding from a gaggle of 
legislators who dislike the word “earmark.” 
The tab? About $8 million - a hard sell in 
gloomy economic times, despite Egmont’s 
list of credits, which include a spot on 
the National Register of Historic Places, 
designation as a Hillsborough County 
historic landmark, “and important part of 
our Seminole history and heritage,” Johns 
said. 

Quick Fix 

When the U.S. Army Corps of 
Engineers performs its seven-year Tampa 
Port Shipping Channel re-dredge in 2014, 
they promise to drop 1 .3 million cubic yards 
of gulf bottom on Egmont, a temporary fix 
where, Watson sighed, “it will slowly flow 
right back out to the channel and the cycle 
starts all over again.” 

“We are still at the status quo,” Lusk 
said. “Still waiting on getting the help we 
need.” 

Also at risk are the great colonial 
seabird populations, from the brown 
pelicans that roost in the mangroves to 
the least terns who drop their eggs on the 
beach; many are endangered or threatened 
species. So are the gophers, the box turtles, 
the hummingbirds and dozens of plants 
(the strangler fig) walking the edge of the 
endangered species list. In addition, Egmont 
Key is an important and historic nesting site 
for the most endangered of the world’s sea 
turtles - the leatherback. 

The loss of Egmont Key, for example, 
will cause the worldwide populations of 


the brown pelican to plummet toward 
extinction, said Ralph Heath, founder of the 
Suncoast Seabird Sanctuary, who has spent 
more than 40 years rescuing birds hung up 
in the mangroves at Egmont and other Gulf 
islands. 

“They really need to do something 
now,” he said. “I don’t believe they’ve got 
10 years.” 

After the Seminole Tribe contingent 
returned to brief Tribal leaders, Chairman 
James E. Billie quickly penned a letter to 
Secretary of the Interior Sally Jewell. (See 
the letter on page 10A.) 

“The history of the island is a matter of 
cultural memory for our people and we wish 
that it be preserved if at all possible so that 
the youth of our Tribe can visit this place 
and learn how far we have come together,” 


Billie wrote in the July 29 letter. “I wanted 
to write personally and let you know 
that I fully support any current or future 
preservation efforts that respect the cultural 
integrity of this important place.” 

The Chairman also asked that the direct 
descendants of Seminole Polly Parker be 
invited to take a boat ride this fall, from 
Egmont Key to Saint Marks in the Florida 
panhandle where Parker made her infamous 
escape back in the 1850s. 

Later, as Capt. Jeff steered the Tampa 
Bay Ferry back to the Fort Desoto docks, 
Henry said he really needed to eat something 
right away. In fact, just about everyone felt 
the same way. 

“It was seein’ all those gophers,” Henry 
said, and he was serious. “Can make you 
very hungry.” 
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GOOD MEDICINE: Bobby Henry helps park rangers remove hooks and monofilament line from this 
endangered brown pelican. 
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What was once a working power plant is now a pile of concrete rubble and rusted steel. The structure fell victim to beach erosion that has already 
robbed Egmont Key of nearly half its original land mass. 


1856-185 


"Third Seminole War 

Egmont Key is used as a holding area for an estimated 300 
captive Seminole Indians. Among the captives is Billy Bowlegs 
or Holata Mfcco fO-lae-to^mi-co), one of the principal leaders 
of the Seminole at the time. In IB58 Billy Bowlegs and his 
troop surrender to the Army. They later agree to be 
transported to new Indian Territory in present-day Arkansas 
and Oklahoma in exchange for compensation. The steamer 
"Gray Cloud” departs From Egmont Key transporting 
Seminoles to their new sovereign nation. 
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Freed from the monofilament, this lucky pelican toddles away, preparing for takeoff. 
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A time line on the island briefly explains the Seminole connection to 
Egmont Key. 
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Seminole representatives tour this high-ceilinged, empty block building, 
imagining a Tribal history museum display there someday. 
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History comes to life 
at BC Senior Center 


BY BEVERLY BIDNEY 
Staff Reporter 

BIG CYPRESS — Seminoles living in Brighton 
and Big Cypress are connected to Moore Haven 
and Clewiston through more than proximity; the 
development of these towns was not only paramount 
in bringing the agriculture industry to the Lake 
Okeechobee area, but it also changed the Seminole 
way of life forever. 

Butch Wilson, director of the Clewiston Museum, 
gave a historical presentation at the Big Cypress 
Senior Center Aug. 6, where seniors were enthralled 
by the rich history of the area. The presentation was 
provided by the Willie Frank Library. 

“I want people to understand how the area was 
developed,” Wilson said. “The story I’m telling is the 
story of the Seminole way of life coming to an end. 
The drainage changed their lives; they no longer had 
the Everglades as they knew it.” 

Evidence of agriculture existed near the lake 
decades before Americans thought to develop the 
area. During the Second Seminole War in the 1 840s, 
American soldiers found an abandoned Seminole 
village on the south shore, where sugarcane was being 
cultivated. Indians were known to have traded with the 
Spanish in Cuba since the 1700s, and Wilson believes 
the sugarcane was brought in from Cuba. 

Congressional passage of the Swamp Land Act 
of 1850 encouraged businesses to come to Florida 
by allowing drainage of the Everglades and Lake 
Okeechobee. Hamilton Disston, of Philadelphia, 
purchased 4 million acres of land from the state in 
1881 with the intention of turning it into farmland. 

“His vision was to make South Florida the winter 
bread basket for the nation by bringing in agriculture,” 
Wilson said. “All this had a negative impact on the 
Seminoles living here.” 

In the 1880s, Disston dug canals wide enough 
for steamboat travel from Moore Haven to Lake 
Okeechobee, which connected the Caloosahatchee 
River to the Kissimmee River. At the turn of the 19th 
century, Gov. Napoleon Bonaparte Broward continued 
the vision to drain the Everglades by creating canals 
from the lake to the Atlantic. The North New River, 
Miami, Hillsboro and West Palm Beach canals were 
completed in 1917. The last of the canals, the Saint 
Lucie, was completed in 1925. 

As hoped, the canals attracted people to the area 
around the lake, including James A. Moore, who died 
two months after purchasing the land. The town of 
Moore Haven is named for him. His widow, Marion, 
married his business partner John O’Brien and 
together, along with banker Alonzo Clewis, of Tampa, 
they built a railroad from Moore Haven to what would 
become Clewiston. With the railroad - completed in 
1 92 1 - Clewiston was connected to the Atlantic Coast 
Line Terminus and could ship crops north. 

Land speculators brought industry to Clewiston, 
but Marion O’Brien wanted Clewiston to be more 
than just a farm town; she had dreams of it becoming 
another Chicago. In 1923, she hired renowned city 
planner John Nolen to create the city on the lake. The 
design included a grand hotel and a yacht basin, but the 
plan was never realized because of an overabundance 
of rain in 1924 followed by two destructive hurricanes 
in 1926 and 1928. 

The 1926 behemoth destroyed Miami and swept 
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Butch Wilson, director of the Clewiston Museum, tells Big 
Cypress seniors about the history of Clewiston and Moore 
Haven. 


over Lake Okeechobee, breaching the 6-foot dike 
protecting Moore Haven and its fields. More than 400 
people died as a result. 

“Seminoles knew all about hurricanes; they had 
lived through them for hundreds of years,” Wilson 
said. “But white Americans were completely surprised 
by it.” 

The 1928 hurricane did little or no damage to 
Miami, but it devastated the Lake Okeechobee area, 
where more than 2,500 people perished. The loss of 
life made it the second largest natural disaster in the 
U.S. to date, second only to the Galveston hurricane 
of 1900 which killed an estimated 8,000 to 12,000 
people. As a result of the hurricanes a 65-mile long, 
3 5 -foot- tall dike on the south bank of the lake was 
completed in 1936 and a 15-mile stretch on the north 
bank was completed in 1938. 

With the formation of the South Florida Water 
Management District in 1949, the dike was extended 
to the east and west sides of the lake. The 144-mile 
dike, which controls the flow of water throughout 
South Florida, was completed in the 1960s. 

“The dike has protected people ever since,” 
Wilson said. “During Hurricane Wilma the water came 
to 1 foot from the top of the dike. Without the dike, it 
would be too dangerous to live around the lake.” 


Briefs from Big Cypress 
community meeting 


BY EILEEN SOLER 
Staff Reporter 

BIG CYPRESS — Big Cypress held a community 
meeting on Aug. 13 and discussed the following: 

Transportation: Construction along Josie Billie 
Highway on Big Cypress Reservation could wrap up 
three months ahead of schedule if work continues at a 
steady pace. Four miles of road improvements, from 
Junior Cypress Rodeo Arena to Bert Frazier Road 
just north of the Public Safety Complex, will improve 
traffic flow, provide pedestrian walkways and enhance 
water drainage on the main thoroughfare. Work began 
on Feb. 4 with completion expected to be in September 
2014. Currently, 191 work days of the intended 536- 
day job are finished, putting the entire project at 30 
percent done. 

Public Safety: Five sightings of black bears have 
been reported recently in Big Cypress residential areas. 
The Seminole Police Department and Animal Control 
& Wildlife urge residents to ensure all food garbage 


is covered tightly when placed in trash containers 
outside homes. Bears naturally forage for food all day 
in their natural habitat but when food is made easily 
available from household waste, they can get a full 
day of calories in 15 minutes - and they will return 
for more. According to state wildlife laws, the bears 
are unable to be trapped and relocated to outside the 
reservation. Trapping and moving them deeper into 
the woods on any other Seminole Tribe reservation is 
futile, as bears most often find their way back to the 
food source within a 100-mile radius. 

Environmental Resources: A recently released 
vegetation report using infrared imagery, aerial sketch 
mapping and a computerized analysis program is 
indicating good news about Big Cypress Reservation’s 
wetland mitigation and restoration effort. Images taken 
in 1999 compared to 2012 reveal that exotic trees and 
other plants that have been systematically removed 
so far are not returning. Instead, native plants and 
trees are taking over. With that, more native flowers, 
insects, birds and animals are also returning. 


Calling all Polly Parker 
descendants 


EGMONT KEY — If you are related to Polly 
Parker, the Seminole Indian heroine who escaped 
forced deportation from Florida in 1858, then 
Chairman James E. Billie is looking for you. 

All Polly Parker descendants are encouraged to 
contact Culture director Lorene Gopher as soon as 
possible regarding a historic boat trip the Chairman is 
organizing for Nov. 3-4. Contact Gopher at 863-763- 
7501 ext. 14607 or administrative assistant Yvonne 
Roux at ext. 14605 for the latest details on the all- 
expenses-paid adventure. 

The group of decedents will retrace the route 
taken by the steamer Grey Cloud as it carried Parker 
and a boatload of other Seminole prisoners from the 
stockade at Egmont Key to refuel at Saint Marks in 
the Florida panhandle, on the way to the Mississippi 
River, the Trail of Tears and new lives out West. 

Parker escaped, however, during the stop in 
Saint Marks, evaded a search party and, walking 
only at night, trekked nearly 400 miles back to the 


Okeechobee area, where she stayed in a remote camp, 
living beyond 100 years of age. 

“I would like to recreate that voyage from 
Egmont to Saint Mark’s, so her family can better 
understand what their ancestor went through to keep 
her freedom,” Chairman Billie said. “A large number 
of the great leaders and thinkers of the Seminole Tribe 
have come from her family. I can’t imagine what the 
Seminole Tribe of Florida would be today if she had 
been killed or sent out to Oklahoma.” 

The Florida Fisherman, a 72-foot, air-conditioned, 
double-decker catamaran licensed for 95 passengers 
and operated by Capt. Mark Hubbard of Madeira 
Beach, will leave with the group after a special bon 
voyage party at 3 p.m. on Nov. 3. The boat will arrive 
in Saint Mark’s around noon Nov. 4 for a special 
welcoming party. Buses will transport guests back to 
their homes, after an overnight stay in Tallahassee and 
a visit to the state’s Museum of Florida History. 

Details may change. 


♦ LAKE OKEECHOBEE 

From page 1A 


“When there is extra water it goes to the basins, 
which are historic wetlands,” said Maples, noting 
the Tribe is responsible for the water leaving the 
reservation regardless of the quality of water flowing 
in. “The pollutants, which come from the agricultural 
areas north of here, mostly phosphorus, settle out 
there before it’s pumped out to the canals. The water 
always leaves the reservation cleaner than it came 
in.” 

Agriculture started around the lake because of 
the availability of water. Too much water, however, 
leads to flooded fields and ruined crops. Because of 
the periodic flooding, a barrier to the lake was built. 

Protecting the Herbert Hoover Dike 

The 144-mile Herbert Hoover Dike around Lake 
Okeechobee has protected nearby communities since 
the 1930s. Vigilant monitoring by the Corps ensures 
the dike remains viable and structurally sound, 
regardless of the lake’s water level. 

The spring and summer of 2013 have been the 
wettest since 1932. In addition to saturating the 
land, the water level of the lake has increased from a 
normal range of 12.5 to 1 5.5 feet above sea level to as 
high as 16.03 feet above sea level. Last summer the 
lake remained slightly more than 12 feet above sea 
level until Tropical Storm Isaac increased it 3 feet in 
six weeks. Some of the heaviest rain this summer fell 
directly on Lake Okeechobee. 

“The dike is 35 feet above sea level; our concern 
is not overtopping,” said John Campbell, public 
affairs specialist with the Army Corps of Engineers 
in Jacksonville. “It’s the additional pressure put on 
the dike from added water. Erosion, pressure and 
water seepage could lead to problems and a possible 
breach in the dike.” 

The southeast quadrant of the lake has an area 
with an active seep. To prevent the worst from 
happening, once the lake level reached 15.5 feet, the 
Corps began weekly inspections, looking for any 
changes in the condition of the dike. If the water level 
reaches 16.5 feet, they will inspect the dike daily. 

“Most of the issues we have with the dike are 
in the southern half of the lake,” Campbell said. “It 
was built in the 1930s, but we built on top of it in the 
1940s and the 1950s. Methods used then aren’t the 
same we would use today. The dike is porous and not 
compacted well, which leads to the issues we have 
today.” 

To lessen the possibility of catastrophe, the 
Corps has a stockpile of rocks and boulders nearby 
to use immediately in the event of a breach. 

“We’ve never had a breach but we’ve had a lot 
of erosion and other issues that cause a lot of angst,” 
Campbell said. “Many of the issues developed in the 
1990s and early 2000s when the lake was at the 17- 
to 19-foot range.” 

The Corps is responsible for the water, dike and 
locks on the 730-square-mile lake. When the water 
level is too high, the Corps releases water down 
the Saint Lucie Canal to the Atlantic Ocean and the 
Caloosahatchee River to the Gulf of Mexico. Tropical 
Storm Dorian brought an abundance of rain in late 
July, so the Corps increased the discharge of water 
to manage the rising water level and continue to do 
so as necessary. Even with all the water releases, the 
level of Lake Okeechobee is still higher than average. 

The water release, part of the Lake Okeechobee 
Regulation Schedule master plan for water 


management of the lake, is controversial because of 
the environmental impact it has on the estuaries of the 
Saint Lucie Canal in Stuart and the Caloosahatchee 
River in Fort Myers. The fresh water from the lake 
decreases the salinity, or salt content, of the water 
in the estuaries, which in turn affects the ecosystem. 

The salinity condition in the Saint Lucie estuary 
is poor, which creates an adverse effect on the 
adult eastern oyster and other species. The South 
Florida Water Management District (SFWMD), a 
state agency that oversees the water resources from 
Orlando to the Keys, provides the Corps with a 
weekly ecological report. The SFWMD strives to 
manage and protect water resources, as well as clean 
up and restore the Everglades. 

To help alleviate the environmental impact of 
the water releases, SFWMD since 2005 has worked 
with agencies, environmental organizations, ranchers 
and researchers to store excess water on private and 
public lands. The Dispersed Water Management 
Program encourages land owners to retain water on 
their land as a tool to reduce the amount of water 
discharged into the coastal estuaries. 

“We are storing water in every nook and 
cranny we can find,” said Gabe Margasak, SFWMD 
spokesperson. “We are actively searching for land. 
The ground is saturated and there is just nowhere to 
store the water.” 

The Tribe is not involved in the program, but 
stores as much water as possible in the basins on Big 
Cypress. 

SFWMD currently has 131,500 acre-feet of 
water, which amounts to one foot of water on one 
acre of land, on which they store water. The storage 
is located on 37 sites, of which 72,000 acre-feet are 
in regional public facilities, reservoirs, storm water 
and Everglades restoration areas and 61,500 acre- 
feet are on private land. The program started with 
eight projects; today more than 100 land owners 
participate. 

The storage basins on Big Cypress can hold 
runoff expected through November of about 4,450 
acre-feet in basin one and 1,339 in basin four of 
runoff water. 

“Every little bit helps,” Margasak said. 

Tracking rainfall across the Tribe 

This historically wet summer has created 
ponding and flooding in Brighton as well, specifically 
in the recently developed Harney Pond Road area. 
Extreme rain allowed the Environmental Resource 
Management Department to see the result of the 
drainage system and where improvements can be 
made. 

“Public safety is our first concern and secondly 
the drainage,” Maples said. “It helped us identify 
areas we need to focus on, especially the Harney 
Pond Road corridor, which is something of a bowl 
as far as drainage goes. The data we gathered from 
this rainfall season will help us be that much more 
successful in the master drainage plan.” 

Ponding and flooding is less of a problem so far 
on Big Cypress because the soil drains faster and 
the canals are bigger, allowing the department to 
move more water faster. The southwest corner of the 
reservation is the native area where the water flows 
in a sheet into Big Cypress National Preserve. 

“It’s hard to predict how drainage will act, but 
having a rainy season like this helps us identify areas 
that need better capacity so you can make right what 
might have been done wrong in the past,” Maples 
said. “The system is in place and working. We didn’t 
record any major damages.” 
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Photo courtesy of Cherise Maples 

Rain falls on a storage basin on the Big Cypress Reservation during October 2012. The basin has the capacity to hold 
4,450 acre-feet of water. 
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American Indian 
Veteran Memorial 
Initiative update 

Vietnam Veterans of America passes 
resolution in support of American Indian 
Veteran statue on National Mall 


SUB MITTED BY STEPHEN BOWERS 
Liaison, Government Council on Indian Affairs 

JACKSONVILLE — The Vietnam 
Veterans of American (VVA) delegates in 
attendance at the VVA Convention held in 
Jacksonville the week of Aug. 13, passed a 
resolution to support an effort to establish a 
statue on the National Mall in Washington, 
D.C. - near the Vietnam Memorial and 
Education Center at the Wall - that would 
represent an American Indian, Alaska 
Native and Native Hawaiian. 

I, a Vietnam Veteran and a member 
of the Seminole Tribe of Florida, have 
spearheaded a project to build this veteran 
statue on the National Mall with support 
from my Tribe. 

Many of the VVA delegates stopped 
by our booth to tell us that they served 
with American Indians, Alaska Natives 
and Native Hawaiians during their tour in 
Vietnam, and they felt that their comrades 
deserved recognition on the National Mall 
alongside the Three Servicemen statue. 

Through the American Indian Veterans 
Memorial Initiative (AIVMI), I, my wife, 
Elizabeth, and other American Indian 
Vietnam Veterans traveled around the 
country meeting Indian and non-Indian 
veterans asking them if they thought it was 
important to have a statue on the National 
Mall in Washington, D.C. that would 
represent the American Indian, Alaska 
Native and Native Hawaiian veteran. 

The National Museum of the American 
Indian (NMAI) is seeking to have this statue 
placed at the museum, but the veterans we 
have met, do not want it there. They have 
strongly expressed support for having it by 
the Vietnam Wall Memorial. 

Jeff Begay, a Navajo Vietnam Veteran 
living in Phoenix said, “Putting this 
veteran statue at the museum instead of 
down by the Three Servicemen statue by 
the Vietnam Memorial is like putting us 



back on the reservation. We want to be 
down in the area where over three million 
people visit each year so we can educate 
the visitors on how our ancestors have 
fought in every war in which the United 
States have participated.” 

The effort of obtaining support from 
the VVA culminates after two years of 
traveling to promote the initiative. 

Support behind the scenes came from 
Ben Humphries, President, Florida State 
Council; Ric Davidge, Chair, Government 
Affairs Committee; Jerry Yamamoto, Chair, 
Minority Affairs Committee; and Rick 
Weidman, Congressional Relations Officer. 
Local Chapter support was proved by 
Chapter 23, Connie Christensen, President, 
Jim Ellard, Vice-President, and Pat Dunne, 
Treasurer. A Special “Thank you” goes to 
William C. Triplett for the article he wrote 
for The VVA Veteran magazine published 
in the July/ August issue. 

I would personally like to take this 
opportunity to thank all VVA members for 
their support of my fellow Native Veterans 
in achieving this resolution of support for 
the American Indian Veteran Memorial 
Initiative. 


A case for the 
American Indian 
Veteran statue on 
the National Mall 


Native history should ‘be memorialized 
and appreciated, not tucked away’ 


BY J AY PFIEFFER 
AIVMI Board Member 

I enjoy the National Museum of 
the American Indian (NMAI) and find 
it to be informative. However, having a 
museum doesn’t mean that “all things 
Native American” should be put - or more 
appropriately, stuck - there. That tends 
to suggest a notion that Native American 
events such as history, contributions and 
service did not happen in context to the rest 
of the country, but that they were isolated 
events, segregated from all that occurred. 

For example, many people know the 
Iwo Jima Memorial statue features Ira Hays, 
a Pima American Indian from Phoenix, 
back when it was Indian land. Many don’t 
realize he was also an outstanding Marine 
who served with many comrades 
who died around him in battle. 

They don’t know that his loyalty 
to his comrades took him 
across thousands of miles, f'l 
mostly on foot, to be sure 
that one of them 
- a non-Indian - 
was appropriately 
recognized for his 
participation in ^ 
the flag-raising 
event depicted by the 
statue; the Marine 
Corps planned 
to forget about 
it and proceed 
with a mistaken 
identification. 

Telling Hayes’ 
story only at the 
museum would be a 
travesty both to his story 
and his devotion. He was 
constantly ridiculed; some 
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officers did not recognize him as a sentient 
being (like USMC General Vandergrift). 
And the Phoenix we know now is nothing 
like the Phoenix of the Pima; the travesties 
are too numerous to account for. The 
intensity of his service and devotion is 
unique, even amazing, something everyone 
can learn from if they dig deeper than just 
his name. 

In spite of all the untoward (I am 
trying not to use words like “obscene” and 
“genocidal”) parts of American history 
regarding the treatment of the original 
Americans, when this country needed help, 
since its very beginnings, it was unselfishly 
and completely given by American Indians. 
It is forever unique and amazing. 

The “unique and amazing part” is the 
story. It is what needs to be represented in 
the broader context of the National Mall 
memorials - including the Vietnam 
Veterans Memorial. 

It is what needs to be 
memorialized and appreciated and not 
tucked away where the “Indian 
■ stuff’ is located. 
| The nature of their 
• service was different, 
and in all respects, on 
a higher level. That 
is not to say that the 
stories should not be 
told at the museum, 
too. 

Submitted May 
13 by Jay Pfieffer, 
a Vietnam Veteran, 
and a Board Member 
of the American Indian 
Veterans Memorial 
Initiative (AIVMI) from 
Quincy, Fla. 


Seniors experience 
Hawaiian culture on trip 



Christine E. McCall 


Hollywood seniors relax in Hawaii. The seniors traveled to the island state to experience its rich 
culture. 


BY CHRISTINE E. MCCALL 
Freelance Writer 

Hollywood seniors, chaperones and 
accompanying staff made the 1 1 -hour flight 
to the tropical paradise of the Hawaiian 
Islands on July 11. On arrival, the smiling 
seniors and chaperones began an exciting 
vacation exploring the islands of Oahu and 
Maui. 

Fifteen seniors made the trek, planned 
by Hollywood Senior Center staff, and 
once in Oahu many jumped in the clear 
ocean water of Waikiki Beach and dabbled 
in water activities. Tribal seniors Wanda 
Bowers and Lawanna Osceola-Niles 
adventurously paddled a Hawaiian- style 
wooden racing canoe, the Malia. 

“My arms are so sore,” Bowers said 
the morning after the canoe trip. 

After all the fun in the sun, the 
group was treated to dinner at Benihana, 
sponsored by Hollywood Councilman 
Chris Osceola. 

While in Oahu, the seniors experienced 
an excursion to Paradise Cove, known for 
hosting Hawaii’s best luau. The group 
participated in Hawaiian games, arts and 
crafts, dancing and sampled traditional 
Hawaiian food. Nettie Stewart’s chaperone 
and son, Roy Stewart, joined the dancers 
on stage to learn the hula. 

After four days on the island of Oahu, 
the seniors continued their vacation with a 
short 20-minute flight to Maui. 

The planned excursion for this leg 
of the trip began with a 12-hour tour on 
the Hana Highway. The curvy roads took 
seniors through the rainforest where they 
saw and swam in the Ohe’o Gulch, a series 


of waterfalls and freshwater pools. 

The tour continued and dramatically 
changed to dry climate and red clay scenery. 
The one-lane road kept seniors on their 
toes as the bus bounced on the terrain. The 
roads finally became smooth and lead the 
tour to Ulupalakua Ranch, where Maui’s 
Winery is located. After a quick stop, the 
tour ended with a smooth ride back to the 
Royal Lahaina hotel. 

As the Hawaii trip ended, the 


seniors were grateful for a steak dinner at 
Ruth’s Chris Steak House sponsored by 
Hollywood Board Rep. M. Steve Osceola. 
After dinner they visited the Hard Rock 
Cafe Maui for last-minute souvenirs. 

The Hollywood senior Hawaii trip had 
a theme - no one is too old to travel and 
explore new cultures. 

With great memories made, the 
Hollywood seniors made another 11 -hour 
flight back home to Florida. 



Christine E. McCall Christine E. McCall 

Seniors watch a Hawaiian luau while at Paradise Cove on the island of Oahu. Nettie Stewart’s The natural beauty of Hawaii is prevalent during 
chaperone and son, Roy Stewart, eventually joined the dancers on stage to learn the hula. the Hollywood senior excursion. 


Poker players hope for win at 
Seminole Hard Rock Poker Open 



BY BEVERLY BIDNEY 
Staff Reporter 

HOLLYWOOD — Poker players 
from around the globe descended on the 
Hard Rock Hotel & Casino Hollywood 
in August for the world’s richest poker 
tournament. The $ 10-million guaranteed 
payout was the largest offered at any 
tournament worldwide. 

The three-week Seminole Hard 
Rock Poker Open broke Florida records 
for participation with the first event and 
broke it again during the sixth event. 
With 33 events between Aug. 8 and 29, 
more records were sure to fall. Event 
seven, a $560 No-Limit Hold’em with 
a prize pool of nearly $1.7 million, 
attracted 3,389 players and took four 
days to complete. 

“This is the premier event on the 
property,” said William Mason, director 
of poker. “It’s more than just a local 
tournament; it’s a global tournament.” 

The ballroom at the Hard Rock was 
transformed into a mega-card room with 
enough tables to seat 760 players and 
dealers at a time. The room was filled with 
a quiet intensity; there was little banter 
between players. Wait staff served food 
and drinks while a cadre of masseuses 
offered chair massages to players as they 
sat at the tables and contemplated their 
hands. 

Buzz for the tournament took off 
in April with the announcement of the 
Seminole Hard Rock Poker Open, which 
was made exclusively on social media. 

“Word spread so quickly - Twitter 
went wild,” Mason said. “That’s all 
anyone talked about at the World Series 
of Poker in Las Vegas.” 

It was enough to get thousands of 
players interested in winning a piece of 
the pie. But for those knocked out of the 
running, the Hard Rock poker rooms 
were open for business, lots of business. 
Players not competing in the tournament 
flocked to the rooms anyway just to play 
with the big players, giving Hard Rock 
a diverse pool. Novices and seasoned 
players sat side by side, all hoping to get 
a lucky break. 

“I always have a strategy,” said Larry 
Kusch, a Florida-based player. “You try 


to get a little lucky, but you need to have 
skill and luck. Without both, you don’t 
win.” 

With so much money at stake, 
players showed up in a multitude of 
guises and brought a variety of electronic 
distractions. Most will do almost anything 
to help avoid a “tell,” a small change in 
behavior that could give competitors an 
inkling of a player’s cards. Sunglasses, 
hoodies and hats were common attire. 

Smart phones, tablets and 
headphones were also popular. One 
player wore sunglasses and played Candy 
Crush on his iPad while he played poker 
on the table. Superstitions were also on 
display - one player decorated his stack 
of chips with something that looked like 
Mickey Mouse lost in The Nightmare 
Before Christmas. 

Players were assigned seats and 
paid a flat fee to play in each of the 
tournament’s events. The buy-in gave 
them each the same amount of chips 
to start play. The chips don’t represent 
monetary value, so a player can’t cash out 
during the game. 

For example, in event eight the buy-in 
was $240 and the prize pool was $21,000 
even though the total chips in play had a 


so-called value of $840,000. Payouts are 
based on percentages of the pool, not an 
actual dollar amount. The winner of the 
event won $5,458 even though a player 
had a stack worth $610,000 in front of 
him during play. 

Players were impressed with 
the payouts and the structure of the 
tournament. 

“It’s very well organized; the set-up 
is perfect,” said Vitor Coelho, of Tampa, 
an experienced player who has competed 
in two dozen tournaments. “When people 
lose, they can buy in again.” 

Tim Worley and Susie Braman, of 
Ridgley, Md., have competed in major 
tournaments together since 2008 and 
have done well. They prefer not to play at 
the same table, unless they both make it 
to the final table of a tournament. 

“I got into poker because it was an 
opportunity to spend time together,” 
Braman said. “I would rather beat Tim 
than anyone else in the world, but I don’t 
have a good track record. I knocked him 
out of one tournament and it was joyous.” 

Coelho said the only way to win is 
not to be afraid to lose. 

“Come play, be positive, be 
aggressive and hope for the best,” he said. 
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Braudie Blais-Billie thrives 
at Columbia University 


BY BEVERLY BIDNEY 
Staff Reporter 

NEW YORK CITY — A sophomore 
at Columbia University, Braudie Blais- 
Billie has a different perspective on life than 
she did just a year ago. After getting over 
the freshman anxiety of living away from 
home and off the reservation, she found 
her place and is thriving at the Ivy League 
university in New York City. 

“It’s been really awesome. I’ve learned 
a lot about myself and the different niches in 
the world I want to be part of,” Blais-Billie 
said. “It was overwhelming at first, but now 
I really love it.” 

Although she hasn’t declared a major, 
she loves the humanities and writing and is 
leaning toward majoring in English. 

In addition to making academics 
a priority, Blais-Billie keeps busy with 
many other pursuits, including editing 
an online magazine called Rubina , an 


online publication with a focus on women 
entrepreneurship, artisans, culture and 
ethical fashion. 

Blais-Billie is also a member of the 
Native American Council at Columbia. 
She helped organize the group’s Taking 
Back Manhattan Pow-Wow in April and is 
working on the on-campus Native American 
Heritage Month activities in November. 

This year Blais-Billie will live in a 
special interest community building off 
campus with about a dozen members of the 
Council, and she hopes to serve as its social 
media chair. 

Although Blais-Billie is the only 
Seminole at Columbia, she looks forward 
to mentoring a Native American freshman. 

Blais-Billie ’s natural curiosity is 
leading her to a diversity of experiences, 
including earning her bachelor’s degree 
from Columbia University. 

The article below is a feature story 
Blais-Billie wrote for Rubina Magazine. 


Cultural Craft Profile: 
Patchwork from the 
Seminole Tribe of Florida 



Photo courtesy of the Ah-Tah-Thi-Ki Museum 

A Seminole woman sews patchwork in her chickee. 


BY B RAUDIE BLAIS-BILLIE 
Rubina Magazine 

The Seminole Tribe of Florida. We 
pride ourselves in being the “Unconquered.” 
As a federally recognized Tribe, we’ve 
never signed a peace treaty or surrendered 
in any way to colonial powers. During the 
Seminole Wars, a span of more than 40 
years, Native refugees from Tribes across 
the south successfully resisted forces by 
settling in the heart of the Everglades. They 
refused to be displaced onto reservations 
by the government. This melange of Creek, 
Hitchiti and other Tribes secluded in the 
swamps’ harsh environment formed a 
unique, resilient culture. After hundreds of 
years, pride in tradition and family brought 
us as a Tribe to where we are today; but 
what was also important was our ability to 
adapt. 

Patchwork is a textile craft of 
methodical patterns and symbols, and has 
been a significant part of Seminole identity 
and progress. In the 1920s, Tribal members 
began selling Indian dolls with patchwork 
dresses, baskets, beads and other cultural 
crafts to tourists. The Tribe quickly realized 
that to remain a thriving, sovereign nation, 
becoming financially self-sufficient was 
necessary in the wake of Florida’s growing 
economy. Patchwork’s colorful, distinct and 
exotic appearance became the Seminoles’ 
cultural mark. 

Patchwork is commonly incorporated 
into jackets, shirts, vests and dresses. It 
comes in a variety of symbols: Turtle, 
Bird, Crayfish, Broken Arrow, Lightning, 
Fire, etc. The patterns are intricate 
constructions of fabric pieces, and must 
be crafted separately before they’re sewn 
into a base fabric. Sewing patchwork is a 
highly regarded skill that is delegated to the 
women of the Tribe; after all, most Native 
American social structures are matriarchal. 

A traditional Seminole woman’s dress 
consists of a full, floor-length skirt adorned 
with a ruffle at knee-length, a long sleeved 
cotton blouse, bead necklaces and a ruffled 
cape. Anywhere from two to six rows of 
traditional patchwork (like Man on Horse or 
Trees) and biased tape can be found on both 
the cape and the skirt. A traditional Seminole 
man’s dress consists of a patchwork long 
shirt, a plaid wool turban and a leather or 
beaded belt. 

Alison Osceola, a Tribal member from 
the Hollywood Reservation, joins many 
other women in continuing the patchwork 
tradition. In her late teens, she learned 
to sew patchwork from her mother and 
other women in the Tribe. As a tight knit 
community, elders take pride in teaching the 
youth the necessary skills for cultural crafts. 

“I slowly picked it up. For me, it was 
very important to learn our traditional crafts 
so that I can pass it on to my kids. I have 
that knowledge and ability to share it. It’s a 
dying art,” Osceola said. 

Not only is it a dying art, but a 
livelihood. Since patchwork has come to 
the point of artificial manufacture outside 
of the Seminole Tribe, authentic patchwork 



Braudie Blais-Billie 

On display are Alison Osceola’s patchwork 
skirts. 


is in high demand. Nontribal and Tribal 
members alike commission Osceola for 
her patchwork clothing. She works from 
home, and has created a gorgeous collection 
of skirts. Depending on the material and 
amount of patchwork, full skirt and cape 
dresses can sell on average around $1,000- 
$1,500. Men’s jackets, a more modern 
and very popular item, can sell for around 
$700-$ 1,000, also depending on patchwork 
amounts and material. Traditions can be 
valuable. 

But as an evolving nation, our clothing 
and patchwork is constantly changing as 
well. More modern skirts are knee length, 
can have only one row of patchwork, 
and are made of more flashy materials as 
opposed to the conventional cotton. They 
also sport rickrack (a zigzag, mercerized 
cotton thread) instead of biased tape. 

“I’m trying to keep a very traditional 
feeling to the clothes but with a modern 
twist. I like to use more traditional 
patchwork with more modern materials, like 
sequins or satin. Our clothing is the one type 
of clothing that can really be modernized to 
make it every day wearable,” Osceola said. 

Though the Seminole Tribe has 
branched out in other ventures to sustain 
itself financially, patchwork is still going 
strong. Skirts and jackets are worn casually, 
and can be seen and admired at any 
community gathering. It’s safe to say even 
a baseball cap has been seen sporting some 
rickrack and Man on Horse. 

Today, many women know how 
to sew patchwork, whether it’s for 
artistic or economic reasons. Daughters, 
granddaughters, nieces, cousins and anyone 
willing to learn is taught with pleasure. The 
Cultural Department offers materials and 
guidance for any Tribal member looking 
to learn a cultural craft or two. It’s a great 
place for youth to stop by and learn to sew 
patchwork. It encourages the perpetuation 
of a beautiful, strong, transforming art. 

Sho-naa-bish. 

Rubina Magazine is an online 
publication that empowers women, women 
entrepreneurship, artisans, culture and 
ethical fashion. As an offshoot of Rubina 
Design, an e-commerce company that 
works closely with artisans around the 
world to craft high-end fashion products, it 
embodies the socially conscious integrity of 
its products. 



U.S. government archive photo 

Brown’s Trading Post and Boat Landing circa 1913. 



Eileen Soler 

Neal Brown and George Billie, of Big Cypress, chat about old times under a chickee at the Ah- 
Tah-Thi-Ki Museum’s Seminole Village. 


♦ BROWN’S LANDING 

From page 1A 


William Henry Brown owned 
Brown’s Trading Post and Boat Landing, 
at the head of the canoe trail on Big 
Cypress, where he traded alligator skins, 
otter hides and bird plumes with Seminole 
hunters. He also sold sugar, flour, grits, 
glass beads, fabric and other goods there 
and at a small grocery in present day 
Immokalee. 

Born in Fort Myers and raised in 
the woods, Neal Brown said he did not 
know for many years that his family was 
different from the people who lived there 
first. His father, Frank Brown, was a close 
friend of Josie Billie and spent many days 
hunting in the woods with Josie and his 
father, Billie Conapatchee, who taught 
Frank how to speak Mikasuki. 

“I reckon Josie Billie’s daddy took 
my daddy in. He was more Indian than 
white; he even thought like an Indian,” 
Neal Brown said. 

Once, when Frank Brown, who 
had become a cattleman, and an elder 
Seminole went to a cattle auction, Neal 
Brown’s mother stayed with the elder’s 
family as a sort of deposit until the two 
returned home. But Frank Brown’s 
relationship with the Tribe was not all 
business. The Brown family was held in 
high regard - enough to be invited to Corn 
Dance and for Tribal families to camp at 
the Brown’s for Christmas holidays. 

The Brown family lived part time in 
Immokalee and part time at the trading 
post, depending on the dry and wet 
season. 

Under the chickee, Big Cypress 
elder George Billie, who works at the 
Museum’s cultural village, shook hands 
with Neal Brown and sat down to 
reminisce about days long gone. Though 
the two do not recall ever meeting, they 
shared stories about Charlie and Junior 
Cypress and Henry Billie (George 
Billie’s brother.) They laughed about the 
antics of some community characters 
and wondered what happened to a few 
more. They recalled the hardships and 
the simple life. 

“I like the Indians,” Neal Brown said. 

“I like all men. That’s why I wear a 
cowboy hat,” George Billie said. 

Soon, everyone piled into cars and 
trucks to make the drive to the site on Big 
Cypress where Brown’s Trading Post and 
Boat Landing stood made of wood that 
William Henry Brown lugged himself 
from Fort Myers. 

Stone and wood posts, put there in 
1943 and now flagged with green plastic 
fence about 3 miles southwest of Junior 
Cypress Rodeo Arena on Josie Billie 
Highway, marked the spot. 

There, they walked the nearly 1.5- 
acre area, posed for photographs and 
Neal Brown turned a 1947 map over to 
Mahoney, clearly illustrating significant 
landmarks throughout Broward, Palm 
Beach, Collier and Martin counties. 


Mahoney said surveys and 
excavations of the area unearthed 
enough evidence to indicate that where 
they stepped was surely where patriarch 
William Henry Brown, his children and 
grandchildren walked through the last 
century and more. 

Willie Johns, an outreach specialist 
at Ah-Tah-Thi-Ki, said the Brown family 
descendants were “lucky” to be able 
to experience the land - and swamp - 
where their forefathers made friends and 
flourished. 

“Not many families can trace the 
path to where grandma and grandpa made 
a living in such a hostile environment,” 
Johns said. 

Neal Brown said the land was 
underwater for nine months of the year 
and full of mosquitoes. Ox-driven carts 
and walking were the only ways to travel 
the land, even along the “dry weather 
route.” The water teamed with alligators 
and the woods were full of parakeets and 
wolves. 

For a while Neal Brown and his 12 
siblings also lived on 1 0 acres of fenced- 
off government land in a wood building 
that sat on blocks. His father was hired to 
convince Seminole families to live on the 
land but Neal Brown said they refused. 

“They believed they might be 
captured and sent to Oklahoma. They 
(Seminole) lived scattered out in the 
hammocks,” he said. 

The house was blown away one year 
in a storm and was never rebuilt. 

Neal Brown put his childhood 
adventures to good use. He worked cattle 
ranches for 42 years and hunted alligators 
for skins that he traded for extra money. 
One year he was short $600 to send his 
son to college. He killed enough gator to 
send him off with $950. 

Naples resident Pam Brown, 
great-granddaughter of William Henry 


Brown, said she also continued the 
family tradition, sort of. She became a 
community leader, who last year ran for 
State Representative District 80, and a 
caterer who canned her family’s recipes 
and sold the goods at farmers markets in 
downtown Naples. Among her favorites 
is swamp cabbage chow chow. 

“So I guess I’ve been a trader, too,” 
she said. 

Another great-granddaughter, Beth 
Brown Suggs, works for the Tribe’s 
Accounts Payable Department in 
Brighton. She mentioned the connection 
during a conversation with Willie Johns 
in early 2011. 

“It came up. I said my grandfather 
(Frank Brown) was friends with Josie 
Billie and that was that,” she said. 

Paul Backhouse, Museum director, 
called the Brown family reunion on Big 
Cypress “a real treat.” 

For Neal Brown it was about reliving 
the old days. He spoke of childhood 
memories when his grandfather could 
out trail a dog and young men created 
their own recreation with “wrastling” 
each other and hunting. He remembered 
how trusted his grandfather and father 
were among the Seminoles because they 
were men of their word. One time, after 
two white boys were arrested for stealing 
hogs, Frank Brown testified at their trial, 
in favor of the Seminole farmer, and the 
boys served five years building Route 27. 

Life was never easy but William 
Henry Brown set a path to the future 
with a simple gesture that is told from 
generation to generation. On day one, 
he pulled into a Seminole camp, said 
something in Mikasuki to an elder, the 
elder smiled and the rest is history. 

“(The Browns) wanted their life here 
but they did not know the Indian way, not 
really,” Johns said. “They had to embrace 
that first.” 




Eileen Soler 


Eileen Soler 


Neal Brown and THP0 archeologist Maureen Mahoney ponder a map from 1947 that illustrates A marker on the west side of Snake Road, 
landmarks of Palm Beach, Collier, Broward and Martin counties. a few miles south of Junior Cypress Rodeo 

Arena, designates the Brown’s Landing site. 
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Eileen Soler 

Miss Florida Seminole 2012-2013 Alexis Aguilar crowns her successor, Tia Blais-Billie, at the Miss Florida Seminole 
Princess Pageant. 


Farewell letter from Alexis Aguilar 

Miss Florida Seminole 2012-2013 


W hat a wonderful year this has been. One 
can accomplish much in just a year, 
even if it is one like this past fleeting 
one. However, there is no possible way in which I 
could have made it on my own. Every princess needs 
someone “working backstage” so to speak. My 
mother kept me on schedule and on time at every 
function and event. The Education adviser from 
Immokalee helped immensely in making certain that 
grades and college were in proper order, so as not to 
interfere with my princess duties. Grandma patiently 
answered any and all questions I had, concerning 
anything under the sun. And of course, I can’t forget 
about Miss Wanda and Christine who taught me 
along the way. 

There are countless others who have aided 
me on my journey, ranging from the Princess 
Committee, my family, my community, other 
royalty, past royalty and random people I have met 
along my travels. I would never have been able to 
enjoy such a wonderful year without God and these 
strong, intelligent women to guide me every step of 
the way. I thank you all so very much for helping 
this be a year to remember forever. 

I am a bit saddened by the fact that my travelling 
is about to be reduced dramatically, and therefore 
so will the number of new people and places I 
will come across. However, my sadness is greatly 
overshadowed by my happiness of another beautiful, 


bright young 
woman taking a 
stand in goodwill 
with a yearning to 
grow for and with 
the Tribe. As a 
very wise woman 
and my role 
model once stated 
quite succinctly: 

“The crown goes 
to where it is 
needed.” With 
this in mind, I 
am happy to be 
passing on the 
crown, and I am 
happy to know 
that the Creator, 
in His infinite 
wisdom, is going to place the crown where it will do 
the most good. So farewell for now. I wish the best 
for the successor of the crown, and may your journey 
with the crown be as awe-inspiring, fulfilling and 
spiritually enlightening as it has been for me. 


Alexis Aguilar 

Miss Florida Seminole 2012-2013 



Farewell letter from Brianna Nunez 

Jr. Miss Florida Seminole 2012-2013 


♦ PRINCESS PAGEANT 

From page 1A 


Miss Florida Seminole contestants also included 
Kirsten Doney, of Brighton, and Alexis Jumper, of 
Hollywood. Other Jr. Miss hopefuls were Thomlynn 
Billie, of Big Cypress; Jennifer Holdiness and Baylee 
Micco, of Hollywood; Deliah Carrillo and Brydgett 
Koontz, of Brighton; and Randee Osceola and 
Marrisa Sanchez, of Immokalee. 

Gloria Wilson, Miss Florida Seminole 1975 and 
1976 and now the Tribe’s director of Community 
Planning, said the pageant experience gives 
contestants confidence to go on to bigger adventures. 

“The more they get out there, the more they 
learn, become known and earn respect,” said Wilson, 
who serves with 10 other former princesses on the 
pageant committee. 

Since holding princess titles, Wilson has been the 
Policy and Information Development specialist for 
United South & Eastern Tribes Inc., managed an Elvis 
impersonator in Nashville, revamped The Alligator 
Times into The Seminole Tribune , contributed to the 
foundation of Seminole Media Productions, started 
the Seminole Police Explorers program and fostered 
13 children - among other things. 

“This year, all of the young women in the pageant 
made up a very dynamic group. It didn’t matter who 
won because every one of them could do the job and 
do it well,” Wilson said. 

The Blais-Billie sisters stood side by side for 
photographs with Tribal officials, visiting Seminole 
Nation of Oklahoma princesses and pageant judges: 
Miss Indian World 2013 Kansas K. Begaye, of the 
Navajo Nation; Northern Cheyenne Tribe member 
Manny King, of Haskell Indian Nations University; 
and Miss Florida USA Brittany Oldehoff, of Fort 
Lauderdale. 

Grant Gravitt Jr., executive producer and director 
of the Miss Florida USA Pageant, has attended the 
Seminole pageant for decades as a guest and friend 
of the Tribe. 

“What Wanda Bowers and the entire committee 
do for the pageant is a gift of love to the Tribe,” 
Gravitt said. “Every year it gives me goose bumps to 
see the girls grow into young women and take over 
the family legacy.” 

Bowers’ daughter, Christine McCall, does that 



Brett Daly 

Jr. Miss Florida Seminole 2012-2013 Brianna Nunez places 
the sash around her successor, Brianna Blais-Billie. 


literally. McCall was Miss Florida Seminole in 2005 
and is now the pageant’s secretary and stage director. 

For Connie Gowen, the first Miss Florida 
Seminole who was appointed with the crown in 
1957 by Tribal Council, being the official “backstage 
grandma” to countless contestants has been a blessing 
and honor. Sprite and cheery, Gowen arrives prepared 
with makeup mirrors, hair pins and last-minute 
sewing supplies. A Tribal elder now, Gowen is best 
known in the Tribe for making sweetgrass baskets, 
Seminole dolls and patchwork jackets. 

“I’m still doing what I learned as a girl and now 
want the young people to carry on the language and 
culture to their children,” she said. “Every year we 
can’t lose because they all try their best to learn all 
they can. They are all winners.” 


I t has been an honor and a privilege to 
represent my Tribe as Jr. Miss Florida 
Seminole 2012-2013. During my reign, I 
have had many occasions to meet new people and 
learn new things. My favorite event of the year 
was going to and participating in the Gathering 
of Nations PowWow in New Mexico. Our Miss 
Florida Seminole competed in the Miss Indian 
World pageant and I was able to be there to support 
her efforts. 

I would like to take this time to say thank you 
to the people who helped me throughout my reign 
as Jr. Miss Florida Seminole. First off, I want to 
thank God for blessing me with this opportunity to 
represent myself and my Tribe; also, for watching 
over everybody as we traveled to events. Secondly, 
I would like to thank my mom, Deanna Nunez, for 
being my chaperone to every event. She took the 
time to be with me on my endeavors throughout the 
year while finding time to be a mother to my five 
siblings. 

I would also like to thank my Tribe and my 
reservation, Brighton, for all the support they 
have given me throughout my reign. The Tribal 
Council and the Board of Directors gave me many 
opportunities to introduce myself to the people 
and represent the Tribe in all the best ways. Also, I 
would like to thank the entire Princess Committee 
for arranging the pageant. If it wasn’t for their 
hands-on service during pageant week, a lot of this 
would not be possible. I especially want to thank our 
Miss Florida Seminole, Alexis Aguilar, for making 
my year memorable and unforgettable. I will cherish 
the times we spent waiting on top of cars for parades 
to start and wondering if we should be in certain 
places. I have learned a lot from you this year and I 
am glad to have spent my reign with you. Last but 
never the least, I would love to thank Wanda Bowers 
for everything she has done for me. She has given 


me tools in life 
that will benefit 
me for the long 
run. Without 
Wanda, every 
event would have 
been hectic and 
there wouldn’t 
be as many 
photos to cherish 
the splendid 
moments as Jr. 

Miss Florida 
Seminole. So 
thank you Wanda 
Bowers, for being 
there to guide and 
teach me all the 
things to know 
about being Jr. Miss Florida Seminole. 

I will pass my crown and my title as Jr. 
Miss Florida Seminole to another girl so she may 
experience the many things I did and hopefully even 
more. To whomever it will be, my advice to her 
would be to enjoy everything that you will be able 
to do. We all say “time flies,” and your time as Jr. 
Miss Florida Seminole will definitely be over before 
you know it. So enjoy the time you have to wear the 
crown and represent us well. 

I will say this is the experience of a lifetime 
and I am blessed to have had opportunities such as 
this at this point in my life. I would like to say “see 
you again” instead of “goodbye” because this will 
not be the last time you will see or hear of me. 

MVTO - Thank you. 


Brianna Nunez 

Jr. Miss Seminole 2012-2013 



Letters of appreciation to Seminole Tr be of Florida 


D 


ear Wanda, 


I would like to thank you and your 
committee for inviting me to your 2013-2014 Miss 
Florida Seminole Pageant. 

This event was one of my most prominent and 
favorite events thus far. I already feel like I miss 
Florida. 

Thank you for showing us your culture and 
heritage. I especially liked interacting with the girls 


running for Jr. Miss Florida Seminole and Miss 
Florida Seminole. You are going to have some 
wonderful ambassadors representing your Tribe. 

I loved your Swamp Safari and the plane ride. 
This was definitely an experience of a lifetime! 
Thank you for your wonderful hospitality. 

Ahe ’hee ’ - Thank you! 

Kansas K. Begaye 

Miss Indian World 2013-2014 


D 


ear Ms. Wanda Bowers, 


I just wanted to drop you a note to 
tell you how much we enjoyed the Miss and Jr. Miss 
Florida Seminole Pageant. I hope that your superiors 
realize you are a “jewel.” 

I have had the fortune of attending two of your 
Miss and Jr. Miss pageants; the events have always 
left me with more education on how the Seminole 
Tribe of Florida has developed throughout the years 
and why tradition and the past is so vital for the 
Seminole youth of today to carry on these traditions. 


I commend you and your staff because a leader’s 
staff is only a mirror image of themselves. You are a 
great leader. I hope you know that you have instilled 
so much into these young women by having this event 
to honor the past present and future of the Seminole 
women. 

I wish you well and good luck for all future 
events. Thank you for allowing us to be present for 
this event. 

Michelle Whitman 
First Place Trophies 



Eileen Soler 

The new Jr. Miss Florida Seminole Brianna Blais-Billie and new Miss Florida Seminole Tia Blais-Billie pose with Tribal leaders and other contestants after winning the coveted crowns and sashes. 
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2013 Miss Florida Seminole Princess Pageant 



Eileen Soler 

Brianna Blais-Billie displays a traditional Seminole hairstyle with help from her sister Braudie 
Blais-Billie for the talent section of the Jr. Miss Florida Seminole Princess Pageant. 




Brett Daly 

Jr. Miss Florida Seminole contestant Brydgett Koontz shares the history of Seminole 
patchwork during the talent portion of the pageant. 


Eileen Soler 






Judges Miss Indian World 2013 Kansas K. Begaye, 
Manny King and Miss Florida USA Brittany Oldehoff 
pay close attention to contestants. 


Eileen Soler 

Jr. Miss Florida Seminole contestant Baylee Micco 
waves to the crowd during her introduction. 


Eileen Soler 

Thomlynn Billie shows off her Miami Heat-inspired Seminole 
patchwork during the clothing competition. 


Eileen Soler 

Little Miss Seminole Sarafina Rose Billie finishes an impromptu speech and gets unexpected 
hugs and love from outgoing Jr. Miss Florida Seminole Brianna Nunez and Miss Florida 
Seminole Alexis Aguilar. 


Eileen Soler 

Contestants of the Miss Florida Seminole Princess Pageant wave to the judges and the audience. 


Eileen Soler 


Eileen Soler 


Tia Blais-Billie models traditional Seminole attire during the clothing section 
of the 2013 Miss Florida Seminole Princess Pageant. 


Brett Daly 

Miss Florida Seminole contestant Kirsten Doney demonstrates 
how to make sofkee during the talent competition. 


The new Jr. Miss Florida Seminole Brianna Blais-Billie and new Miss Florida Seminole Tia Blais- 
Billie pose with Tribal leaders after winning the coveted crowns and sashes. 


Eileen Soler 


Eileen Soler 

The first Miss Florida Seminole Connie Gowen, who was crowned in 1957, is 
among many former princesses and current pageant committee members to 
receive awards during a banquet held the night before the pageant. 


Chairman James E. Billie awards outgoing Miss Florida Seminole 
Alexis Aguilar with a beautiful crown to commemorate her reign. 


Eileen Soler 

Pageant Chairwoman Wanda Bowers and outgoing Jr. Miss Florida Seminole Brianna Nunez 
and Miss Florida Seminole Alexis Aguilar share a laugh during a banquet on the night before 
the 2013 pageant. 
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SEMINOLE TRIBE OF FLORIDA 

AH'TAH'THI-KI 


MUSEUM 


A PLACt TO LEARN, A PLACE TO REMEMBER. 



Identifying 


Musical mystery 
needs solving 



Photo courtesy of the Ah-Tah-Thi-Ki Museum 

Unidentified women sing at Frank Billie’s church sometime between 1967 and 1971. The Ah-Tah- 
Thi-Ki Museum is seeking help identifying the women in the photograph. 


Creek culture under the hammer 


SUBMITTED BY PAUL BACKHOUSE 
Museum Director 

On Sept. 20 a significant portion of 
cultural history of the Creek people will 
come under the hammer at a Cincinnati- 
based auction house. The sale will see 
treasured objects from the Creek Council 
House Museum in Okmuglee, Okla. placed 
on sale and sold to the highest bidder. 

Reasons for selling museum 
collections vary but are most often related 
to budget cuts. On Aug. 3, the Washington 
Times printed an article reporting events 
in bankrupt Detroit where a city council 
battled an $ 18-billion budget deficit. 
Christie’s, a world-renowned auction 
house, has been brought in to evaluate 
several properties, including the Detroit 
Institute of Arts Museum. Although no 
official action has been taken, citizens 
are understandably worried that cultural 
treasures will be used to financially plug 
the budget gap. 

This is not a typical situation; a 
2010 New York Times article reports that 
the Philadelphia History Museum, the 
National Academy Museum in New York, 
Fisk University and Brandeis University 
have all encountered some choppy waters 
for selling or planning to sell parts of their 
collections. The Philadelphia History 
Museum reportedly sold a painting of 
former President, and well-known foe 
of the Seminoles, Andrew Jackson for 
$80,500. 

One of the most infamous recent 
museum sales occurred when the Swedish 
automobile manufacturer SAAB went 


bankrupt and the entire 123-car collection 
in the SAAB Museum was sold at auction. 

As for the Creek Council House 
Museum, various emerging reports suggest 
that while the Muscogee Nation owned the 
building that housed the Tribe’s artifacts, 
it did not in fact own the collection itself. 
According to the Creek Council House 
Museum website (a website no longer 
working as of Aug. 14) the current National 
Register of Historic Places-listed facility 
was built in 1878 and was first used for the 
purpose of Creek cultural heritage as early 
as 1923 by the Creek Indian Memorial 
Association. 

An Associated Press report indicates 
that the Muscogee Nation bought the 
building from the city of Okmulgee in 
2010 for $3.2 million but that this sale did 
not include the collection that remained 
under the control of the non-Indian Creek 
Council House Museum Association. It 
is the association that is now offering the 
collection for sale after they received no 
offer from the Muscogee Nation to buy 
the artifacts - many of which appear to 
have been donated to the museum over the 
years. 

“It’s a belief among the Creek people 
that history is not for sale,” said George 
Tiger, Principal Chief of the Muscogee 
Nation, to Tulsa World. 

A resolution passed in July by the 
Intertribal Council of the Five Civilized 
Tribes supports this position and states the 
items should be “preserved and retained 
in perpetuity for educational benefits and 
enjoyment of the Creek people.” 

Unless something changes between 


now and Sept. 20, these 200 items will 
be offered to the highest bidder. In all 
likelihood, the collection will be broken 
up, displaced from Oklahoma and removed 
from public access into the hands of one or 
many private collectors. 

What is to stop such a tragedy befalling 
the museum collections of the Seminole 
Tribe of Florida? 

Thankfully, the examples of museums 
selling off all or part of their collections 
are not the norm because of strict ethical 
guidelines that museums must follow. 

Fortunately, the Ah-Tah-Thi-Ki 
Museum building and collections are 
entirely owned and operated by Tribal 
Council. 

All Tribal members are automatically 
members of the Museum and there are 
many ways to get involved; one way is to 
simply stop by for a tour. Another way is 
through the Museum Advisory Committee, 
a group that meets every quarter to discuss 
new exhibits and ideas to help the Museum 
move forward. 

Things are always coming into the 
Museum and keeping up with them can be 
a challenge. 

Ah-Tah-Thi-Ki is the first Native 
American owned and operated museum to 
be accredited by the American Association 
of Museums, which means the Museum 
has policies and procedures in place that 
will prevent a tragic loss of culture from 
occurring. 

The highly trained, professional staff 
at the Museum is dedicated to protecting 
the objects in the collection so they will 
always be available to the community. 


SUB MITTED BY REBECCA FELL 
Exhibits Coordinator 

This month the Ah-Tah-Thi-Ki 
Museum wants to solve a musical mystery. 

This image, taken sometime between 
1967 and 1971, was donated to the Museum 
in 2011. The caption says that the women 
in the picture are singing at Frank Billie’s 
church with an organist playing in the 
background, possibly during a wedding, but 
the people are unidentified. 

As with many other cultures, music 
plays a vital part of identifying what it 
means to be Seminole. Any additional 
information on this photo will help tell the 
story of Seminole music. 

Coming in January, the Museum will 
install a new exhibit on modern Seminole 
music. This exhibit will look at, and listen 
to, gospel music and how it inspired 
generations of performers. Seminole artists 
realize music does not grow in a vacuum 
but is influenced by the cross currents of 
modern life, in and off the reservation. 


Genres like rap, country, rock ‘n’ roll, 
heavy metal and pop have become outlets 
for younger talent to find their own voices 
and express their part in the Seminole story. 
In doing so, they reflect upon the values 
instilled by their Tribe, often in their own 
language. 

Many people have come forward with 
their own photos, videos and memorabilia 
for this exhibit. However, images like this 
one provide a small but important link to 
the better known concerts and help tell 
the story of why music is important to the 
Seminole Tribe. 

If you would like to provide further 
information about the image shown, or 
simply take a look at the collection, contact 
Collections manager Tara Backhouse at 863- 
902-1113 ext. 12246 or TaraBackhouse@ 
semtribe.com. 

If you would like to share your own 
photos, stories, videos or songs, contact 
Museum curator John Moga at 863-902- 
1113 ext. 12227 or JohnMoga@semtribe. 
com. 


+ NAJA 

From page 3A 


Parker, who fought two years for 
changes in the law that allows Tribal 
government to prosecute offenders, 
including non-natives, of crimes 
against Native women and children, 
credited the media for keeping the 
issue alive. 

Eighty-eight percent of crimes 
against Native American women are 
perpetrated by non-native men, she 
said, but justice is rare. 

“We won’t ever stop abuse until 
we speak about it - and until we speak 
loud,” Parker said. 

Newspapers and television 
stations seized the story when Parker 
came out with her own personal story 
of abuse while Congress and the Senate 
bickered along party lines. 

She used the momentum to keep 


the fight moving forward. 

“The media kept opening 
dialogues,” Parker said. 

President Obama signed the law 
in March. Tribes have until 2015 to 
prepare for implementation through 
the Justice Department. 

Harnessing the power of the 
media compelled Tim Giago, publisher 
of the first independent Native paper, 
The Lakota Times , and author Adrian 
C. Louis to call 30 Native American 
journalists for a meeting in 1983 at 
Pennsylvania State University. 

Though Native newspapers had 
existed since The Cherokee Phoenix 
became the nation’s first bilingual 
paper in 1828, Giago was concerned 
that recent historic events such as 
Wounded Knee and the termination 
of 109 recognized Tribes had gone 
unreported by the mainstream press. 

“No one was telling our story but 
us. We needed to find our own Walter 


Cronkite,” Giago said. 

In 1984, the Native American 
Press Association (now NAJA) was 
established with Giago as the first 
president. 

In his quest for the truth and 
the freedom to tell it, Giago has 
been shot at and has seen his offices 
firebombed. 

“Getting the news out is imminent 
to the future of our people. I’m not the 
most popular guy in the world, but I 
always tell the truth,” Giago said. 

Arviso, a strong proponent of 
the First Amendment and for the 
media’s government watchdog role, 
called Native journalism a “special” 
responsibility. 

“We take into consideration our 
traditions, our language and we always 
respect our elders,” he said. “There are 
some things we don’t talk about, but 
when we do tell our stories, it is always 
dynamic.” 





SEMINOLE TRIBE OF FLORIDA 


ShofNa Bish, 

(Tfi^nk You) 

James E>Biliie, 

Chairman/^eminole Tribe of Florida 


‘BUT I HAVE PROMISES TO KEEP & MILES TO GO BEFORE I SLEEP' 


July, 29 ,h 2013 


Re: Egmont Key State Park and National Wildlife Refuge 


Dear Ms. Jewell 


I am writing to inform you of my support for efforts to preserve Egmont Key, which is located off 
of the west coast of Florida. I understand that the key is currently eroding at an alarming rate and will 
potentially be lost within the next ten years. This small island is of high cultural and historical 
importance to the indigenous people of Florida. During the Third Seminole War (1855-1858) Egmont 
Key was used as a concentration camp to detain Seminole Indians prior to being transported by boat to 
what is today Arkansas and Oklahoma. More than 100 men, women, and children, already tired and 
weary from years of resistance, were held at this facility. Conditions would have been extremely 
difficult as they were not allowed to leave the island, and during the time of their incarceration, several 
Tribal members died and were buried at Egmont Key. Tribal cultural advisors were able to visit the 
island recently and witnessed the small cemetery on the north end of the island which is said to house 
the remains of our ancestors. A small plaque is located there that records this important history. 

The history of the island is a matter of cultural memory for our people and we wish that it be 
preserved if at all possible so that the youth of our tribe can visit this place and learn how far we have 
come together. I wanted to write personally and let you know that I fully support any current or future 
preservation efforts that respect the cultural integrity of this important place. 


JAMES E. BILLIE 
Chairman 

6300 Stirling Road Suite 420 
Hollywood, Florida 33024 
(054) 966-6300 Ext. 11390 
F-MAII.: 

jameshillicu scmtrihe.com 

WEBSITE: 

http://w-Hw.seminolctrihc.com 


Tribal Officers: 
TONY SANCHEZ, JR. 

Vice-Chairman 
PRISCILLA D.SAYEN 

Secretary 

MICHAEL D. TIGER 

Treasurer 


STAND OUT. 


[DESIGN SERVICES] 


SEMINOLE MEDIA PRODUCTIONS.COM 
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Health 


Annual Wellness Conference inspires healthy lifestyle changes 


BY ANDREA HOLATA 
Staff Reporter 

MARCO ISLAND — Tribal members, young 
and old, from all reservations converged in Marco 
Island from July 21-26 for the Seminole Wellness 
Conference, a Tribalwide health-based event that 
provides participants with tools to make better choices 
for healthier futures. 

The conference, now in its 20th year, educated, 
counseled and informed participants of the resources 
available within the Tribe to help them make positive 
changes in their lives. 

“We are trying to get people into a different 
routine,” said Helene Buster, conference organizer 
and Family Services director. “We hope it’s a different 
routine that gets you out of that rut that makes you feel 
like, ‘I’m not worth a flip.’” 

Guest speakers from all over the U.S., including 
motivational speaker Lester Brown, conference 
favorite Denise Alley and Sonya McKee gave personal 
testimonies and expert advice to inspire participants. 

Most topics discussed related to addiction and 
recovery, but other topics included bullying, domestic 
violence, co-dependency, gambling addictions and 
adapting to change. 

Seminoles in Recovery sponsored the event 
along with other Tribal departments, including Family 
Services, Tribal Historic Preservation Office, Allied 
Health and Recreation. 

Tribal member Wesley Garcia has attended 
the conference for the last few years. He said the 
conference helped him become aware of some 
personal traits he would like to improve. 

“I learned something about myself and sometimes 
you don’t want to learn (bad) things about yourself but 
if I can learn about it, maybe I can try and correct it,” 
Garcia said. “That’s what the Wellness Conference 
provides us. It provides hope.” 

Every day at 6 a.m., participants began their 
day walking along the beach with Health Department 
staff, followed by breakfast and a day of classes and 


activities filled with valuable information. 

Seventh-year inspirational speaker and director 
of Corporate Culture for Seminole Gaming Doug Cox 
spoke about family history to adults. 

“I had the privilege to speak on the legacy of the 
family,” Cox said. “How it was in your family history, 
it doesn’t have to be in the future. We can change and 
that’s the whole point of this conference.” 

Cox also addressed the 9- to 16-year-olds who 
participated in separate, more age appropriate 
activities. His main idea for the youngsters was “the 
magic of self-esteem.” 

Thunderhand Joe, drummer of the Native 
American rock band Redbone, spoke about the 
importance of following your dreams. He is known 
for his onstage energy and songs that celebrate Native 
American culture. 

Youth also took daily fitness classes provided by 
the Recreation and Fitness departments, ending each 
afternoon with an outing to the movies, bowling, 
canoeing or water park. 

Even the smallest of them all, the 5- to 8-year-olds 
had a part in the conference. Mary Baxley, conference 
volunteer for the past eight years, helped organized the 
children’s program along with Buster. 

“They learn too,” Baxley said. “We have Dental, 
Fitness, Nutrition, Seminole police, firefighters and 
Culture come (to talk to youth).” 

Cox presented the last lecture of the conference 
on “sweet freedom,” or “making the right choices 
moment to moment, day to day to maintain our 
sobriety, our clean living and our leadership to family.” 

Every year, the sobriety countdown serves as the 
highlight of the conference. Starting from 50 years on 
down, conference participants stood up to testify their 
years in recovery and encourage one another to live a 
drug- and alcohol-free lifestyle. This year participants 
exceeded more than 700 years combined. 

“The bottom line is whether you have one hour 
of recovery or 25 years it really doesn’t matter,” 
Buster said. “It boils down to one day at a time. Make 
yourself important and love yourself.” 



Andrea Holata 

Youth enjoy a game of two-hand touch football during the Seminole Wellness Conference at Marco Island July 21-26. The 
Recreation Department provided fun physical activities for youth to enjoy every day of the event. 


Shape our children well 

Use positive reinforcement for 
healthy heart, body and mind 


• Paula Bowers-Sanchez 

I was approached by a grandmother with 
serious concerns for her granddaughter’s health. 
She told me the child makes poor food choices 
and is sometimes depressed. When I discovered 
her grandchild was 9 years old and weighed 140 
pounds, I realized her concerns are becoming all 
too common in our Tribal communities. 

We have to make changes. 

I believe it is our responsibility to make sure 
our children receive proper nutrition, exercise 
and positive reinforcement to maintain a healthy 
heart, body and mind. 

I have made changes in my own family by 
only allowing my son to eat fast food once a week 
(his favorite is Chick-fil-A). Since the end of 
school, he has participated in summer camp and 
activities from 9 a.m. to 3 p.m. daily, in addition 
to his regular “kid fit” classes (i.e. karate, kid 
Zumba, tennis and swimming). Remember to get 
your children off the couch and outside for some 
physical activity. 

We, as parents and grandparents, have an 
obligation to give our children the tools they need 
to make sensible food 
choices and to teach our 
children the importance 
of exercise in their daily 
lives. In doing this we 
provide critical training 
in developing a healthy 
lifestyle children will 
carry into adulthood. 

Children learn from 
their environment, so 
if we model healthy 
eating habits and regular 


exercise, they can’t help but pick it up and copy 
our behavior. My mom always said, “Your son 
will do what you do, so set a good example for 
him.” 

Two important aspects of healthy eating are 
portion control and reducing the fat and sugar 
children eat. A few simple changes you can make 
include: 

• Choose low-fat or non-fat dairy products 

• Buy only low-sugar cereals 

• Take skin off poultry 

• Reduce or eliminate soda 

• Choose regular size meals, NOT supersized 

•Include fruits and veggies whenever 

possible 

•Incorporate fish and chicken (not fried) into 
weekly meals 

•Avoid high- fat condiments like mayonnaise, 
cream and butter 

•Limit intake of treats like cookies, candy, 
pastries and donuts 

Making small changes can make a big 
difference. 

I strongly believe in positive reinforcement 
and encouragement. 

Children prosper and excel when they emerge 
from an environment filled with encouragement 
and positive motivation. Always treat children 
as children; they do not have the experience of 
adults. 

Remember, children are like little sponges, 
and we shape who they are and who they become. 
So, the more positive reinforcement they receive, 
the more encouragement and uplifting feedback 
we provide them, the more they will realize their 
potential. 




Andrea Holata 

Boys pull their way to victory in a friendly game of tug-of-war against the girls during the Seminole Wellness Conference. 



Andrea Holata 

Thunderhand Joe, conference speaker and drummer from the 
Native American rock band Redbone, challenges 10-year-old 
Luxie Billie to an arm wrestling match. 


Andrea Holata 

Cynthia Osceola, Mary Jane Vasquez and Cyiah Avila wear 
traditional garb for dinner during Seminole Pride Night. 
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Can you canoe? 



Eileen Soler 

Big Cypress Councilman Mondo Tiger heads one of 
three canoe races July 31 that pit employee teams in 
good-natured, wet and hilarious heats. 




Eileen Soler 

Cynthia Osceola raises her oars in victory 
during one of three canoe races at employee 
fun day held by the Council Office to show 
employee appreciation. 



Eileen Soler 


Two teams head out onto the water for a race. 


Eileen soler Employees savor the impending flavors of a 
barbecue lunch. 



Eileen Soler 

Employees row, row, row canoes in a race on the pond near the old bingo hall on Big Cypress. 


Living with bats in Florida 


SUB MITTED BY CELIA ARCIA 
Environmental Health Program Coordinator 

Due to complaints of bats on the reservations, 
the Environmental Health Department has gathered 
information from the Florida Bat Conservancy regarding 
the species of bats found in South Florida and their role 
in the eco system. 

Florida is home to 13 species of bats that are either 
year-round or seasonal residents, with some forming 
colonies and some roosting alone. All 13 species eat 
insects only. There are also seven accidental species of 
bats that have occasionally been found in Florida but do 
not normally live here. Three are from more northern 
climates and also eat insects, while four are from more 
tropical regions and feed on nectar, pollen and fruit. The 
latter have only been found in South Florida and the 
Florida Keys. 

Many myths and misconceptions regarding bats 
exist. Bats are not blind; they have the same five senses 
as humans. Some, however, have highly developed 
sonar capabilities, called echolocation. Also, bats do not 
attack people and are actually quite timid. They are not 
flying rodents either, as they are categorized in their own 
scientific order called Chiroptera. 

In addition, vampire bats do not suck blood but 
rather lap it up from a small scrape made with their sharp 
incisor teeth. These bats reside only in southern Mexico, 
Central and South America, not the United States. 

The most common misconception is that all bats 
are rabid. Studies have shown that less than 1 percent 
of bats contract rabies, and when they do, they usually 
die within three or four days. Although they do not 
become aggressive, they can end up on the ground, and 
if handled, may bite in self-defense, transmitting the 
disease. So never handle a wild bat with bare hands and 
keep pets’ vaccinations current. 

Seventy percent of bats eat insects. One bat can 
devour up to 3,000 insects in a night. Most insectivorous 
bats eat their body weight in insects each night. It is 
little wonder that bats are considered the most important 
natural controller of night-flying insects. In the tropics, 
fruit and nectar-feeding bats play a vital role in the 
survival and re-growth of the rainforests. Fruit bats 
spread seeds as they fly and digest their food. Nectar- 
feeding bats pollinate many valuable plants including 
banana, avocado and mango trees, and agaves, saguaro 
and organ pipe cactus. Even the huge baobab tree in 
Africa, commonly called the “Tree of Fife,” relies on 
bats for its survival. 

Where Do Bats Live? 

Bats do not want to live in homes or roof tops, but 
move in because their own habitats get destroyed. The 
following are examples of natural bat roosts. 

Dead trees (also known as “snags”) - Evening bats, 
free-tailed bats and big brown bats like to roost in dead 
trees. They hide behind loose bark, in cracks within the 
trunk or branches, or in holes carved out by birds or 
insects. These bats roost together in colonies ranging in 
size from just a few bats to hundreds or more, depending 
on the availability of space within the tree. In modern 
times they have adapted to manmade structures, such as 
buildings and bridges, and often form very large colonies 
numbering in the thousands 

Spanish moss - Seminole bats, yellow bats and 
pipistrelles often roost in Spanish moss. They do not form 
colonies but usually roost singly. Mother bats, however, 
will stay with their young until they learn to fly and find 
insects for themselves; they hang onto her or roost by her 
side. Years ago, when Spanish moss was harvested for 
padding furniture, it is likely that thousands of these bats 
were killed in the process. 

Dead palm fronds - Although yellow bats roost in 


Spanish moss, they also roost in dead palm fronds. Their 
yellowish color blends in with the color of the fronds, 
making them almost invisible. The dead palm fronds 
hanging down on the sides of sabal palms, also known 
as cabbage palms, are one of their favorite roost sites. 

Caves - Some Florida bats roost in caves, 
particularly in the Florida Caverns State Park in North 
Florida. Florida bats do not hibernate in caves during 
the winter like bats up North, but they do lower their 
body temperature and heart rate and go into what is 
referred to as torpor to save energy on cold or rainy 
nights. Unfortunately, bats in caves are vulnerable to 
disturbance and vandalism. 

You have a bat in your house. 

Now what? 

Bats found in houses are usually younger bats 
that have lost their way or adult bats that accidentally 
fly through an open window or door. The first step in 
removing a bat from the house is to stay calm. If the 
bat is flying around, it is not trying to attack anyone; it 
is only attempting to find a way out. Turn on the lights 
in the house so you can easily see the bat and they can 
also see you (bats are not blind, nor afraid of the light). 
Next, close the doors to adjoining rooms to confine it to 
one room. Open any exterior doors and windows in the 
room the bat is flying around (more bats will not fly in). 
More than likely, the bat will just fly out the open door or 
window within a few minutes. Do not chase the bat out. 
It will think you are attempting to harm it and will take 
longer to find a way out. 

If the bat does not fly out on its own, wait for it to 
land. Bats can be gently captured with heavy leather work 
gloves or a thick towel. A large can or plastic bowl can 
also be used to capture the bat by slowly walking toward 
it and placing the container over the bat and slipping a 
piece of cardboard underneath it. Take it outside and let 
it go. Never try to handle a bat with bare hands because, 
like other animals, it may bite to protect itself. 

If you are unsure or unable to remove the bat, call 
Animal Control. 

If anyone is bitten by the bat - or if saliva transferred 
from the bat to an open wound, eyes, mouth, or nose - 
seek medical attention immediately. 

You may have bats living in your house 

A single bat in a room may only mean that a bat 
has lost its way and accidentally ended up in the house. 
If there is more than one or two bats entering the home 
within a season, there may be bats living in the roof, 
eaves or attic. 

Timing is an import factor in deciding whether 
to perform an exclusion, a non-harmful method of 
removing bats. Exclusions are illegal from mid- April 
through mid- August when mother bats are birthing and 
rearing their young. Performing exclusions during this 
time of year will create major problems for both the 
bats and the homeowner. Young bats trapped inside will 
desperately try to escape and often find their way into the 
living areas of the home. Eventually, they will starve to 
death and may cause an odor or possible health problem. 

Furthermore, purposely causing animals to die of 
starvation or dehydration is a form of animal cruelty. For 
these reasons, it is illegal to conduct bat exclusions in 
Florida from April 16 through Aug. 14. Proper exclusion 
should be conducted by trained personnel as proper care 
should be taken for both humans and bats. 

Understanding that bats mean no harm and learning 
to live with bats is important for the eco system. If you 
have any questions regarding this or any other animal 
concern, contact the Animal Control Program at 954- 
985-2300 ext. 1815 or 954-965-1321. 


Tribal Community Development 




The Tribal Community Development De- 
partments are dedicated to servicing the Semi- 
nole Tribe of Florida communities and its 
members by providing sound and well thought 
-out development through coordinated ef- 
forts, partnerships and out-reach. We strive to 
exercise good judgment by "doing the right 
thing" instead of just "doing things right." 

Seminole Tribe of Florida 
Chairman's Office 
Hollywood Headquarters 
6S00 Stirling Road, Suite 420 
Hollywood, Florida 33024 
www.semtribe.com of * ^ e j r 

T: 954-967-3900 ^ ^ 

r, 95.-967-3463 *>*£,0**5/* 



Tribal Community Development 
Executive Director Adam Nelson 

Hollywood Headquarters, Suite 330 
T: 954-966-6300, Receptionist ext. 11349 

Community Planning and 
Development • Real Estate 
Director Gloria Wilson 
Hollywood Headquarters, Suite 320 
T: 954-966-6300, Receptionist, ext. 11158 
F: 954-967-3891 

Construction Management 

William "Billy" White 
Hollywood Headquarters, Suite 328 
T: 954-966-6300, Receptionist, ext. 11295 
F: 954-967-3871 

Environmental Resource 
Management Department (ERMD) 

Acting Director Cherise Maples 
6365 Taft Street, Suite 3008 
Hollywood, Florida 33024 
T: 954-965-4380 
F: 954-962*8727 

Housing 

Director Marlon Tommie 
6365 Taft Street, Suite 3003 
Hollywood, Florida 33024 
T: 954-985-2300, Press #4 
F: 954-989-5420 


Public Works 
Director Anthony Osceola 
3107 N. State Road 7 
Hollywood, Florida 33021 
T: 954-894 1060 
F: 954-989-1172 

e-mail: PublicWorks(5)semtribe.com 

Tribal Inspector 

Interim Director David Greenbaum 
6363 Taft Street, Suite 308 
Hollywood, Florida 33024 
T: 954-894-1080 
F: 954-989-1571 


Generator . —» After Hours Emergency, 

Hollywood Reservation 

954-325-3230 

Big Cypress Reservation 
800-617-7517 

Brighton Reservation 

863-233-1833 

Tampa Reservation 
813-363-0013 
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Hah-Tung-Ke: Jessica Buster 


BY PETER B. GALLAGHER 
Special Projects Reporter 

HOLLYWOOD — At the 

age of 17, Jessica Buster achieved 
something no other Seminole Tribal 
member ever had. An accomplished 
singer and budding songwriter from a 
talented musical family, and a regular 
performer as a vocalist and occasional 
drummer with the Buster family band 
Cowbone, she recorded and released a 
solo album of her favorite songs. 

Under the tutelage of producer 
and engineer Jim Bickerstaff, with 
backing by a sterling band of super 
musicians, including Michael Doucet, 
founder of the Cajun band BeauSoleil 
and legendary Grand Ole Opry fiddler 
Hoot Hester, Buster sings 10 of 
her favorite songs - including Kris 
Kristofferson’s Me and Bobby McGee , 
Hank Williams ’ Jambalaya and Lynryd 
Skynryd’s Free Bird (in memory of 
brother Sigmund). The album reveals 
her personal background, marked by 
the measured quietness of the church 
singer she became on Sundays and the 
hypnotic euphony common to the best 
modern young country female singers 
around. 

The album, on the Seminole 


Records label, is named Clan Song , 
after the title track, Jessica’s own 
lyrical anthem to her Tribe’s Clans. 
The song is a poem set to music listing 
the eight traditional Seminole Clans. 

Daughter of Paul Buster, a well- 
known Tribal clergyman and singer 
and songwriter, and granddaughter 
of Junior Buster, whose ballads on 
his mail order guitar were part of the 
Big Cypress landscape when she was 
a child, Jessica participated in the 
Buster “family tradition” until she 
graduated from Nova Southeastern 
University and took a full-time job as 
an investigative aide for the Seminole 
Police Department two years ago. 

“I really was interested in police 
work. I just walked up to the Chief 
one day and asked him for a job and 
he said yes,” she remembered, with a 
sigh. “I couldn’t maintain the music 
and my career together and one had to 
go. And that was the music.” 

Jessica said she loves that her 
father still maintains an active musical 
career in addition to his pastoral and 
language instructor duties. 

“It’s not that I don’t want to be 
singing and playing music,” she said. 
“I still really love doing it. But it’s just 
not what’s there for me right now.” 



Beverly Bidney 

Jessica Buster comes from a long line 
of musicians, including her father, Paul 
Buster, who she performed with in their 
band called Cowbone. 


‘Clan Song’ 


I’m an otter, playful fun-loving and 
sweet 

I’m a panther, an animal, a beast 
when I’m given meat 
I’m the wind, searching and looking 
for nowhere 

I’m a bird with tender, sweet loving 
care 


I’m a bear, serious, strong and mean 
I’m a deer, fast, swift and keen 
I’m a snake, slowly creeping and 
crawling 

I’m a wolf, crying, howling and 
snarling 
(Repeat) 


I’m a bear, serious, strong and mean 
I’m a deer, fast, swift and keen 
I’m a snake, slowly creeping and 
crawling 

I’m a wolf, crying, howling and 
snarling 



Brett Daly 

Jimmy Hank Osceola celebrates his 77th birthday July 10 with granddaughter, Teyah Osceola, who 
shares the same birthday. 


♦ JIMMY HANK OSCEOLA 

From page 3A 


He returned home to a newly recognized 
federal Tribe. 

“I read about the recognition of the Tribe 
in an Oklahoma newspaper while at school,” 
Jimmy said. “I saw the picture of my brother. 
It was exciting.” 

Also in the photograph - unknown to him 
at the time - was his future wife’s grandmother, 
Louise Billie, casting her vote in the ballot box. 

Because Jimmy was responsible for 
cutting his classmates’ hair while at boarding 
school, he decided to pursue the trade as a 
career back home. He completed six months 
and about 2,000 hours of school to earn a 
barbers’ license and landed his first job shortly 
after, he said. He earned $1 per haircut. 

“You had to be fast to make money,” he 

said. 

Jimmy met his wife, Marie, in 1959, and 
married her just one year later at Miccosukee 
Church. Bill officiated. During the ensuing 
years, the couple had four children and 
adopted one: Jimmy III, Tammy, Todd, Amy 
and Matthew Paul. Raising their children with 
Christian beliefs and educating them about 


their Seminole heritage was a priority for 
Jimmy and Marie. 

“They learned about Clans, and the other 
reservations and their lineage,” Jimmy said. 
“At the same time, we wanted them to learn 
the Bible and obey the word of God. They 
seem to be doing that pretty good.” 

Jimmy later went to work for a Tribal 
neighborhood youth program geared toward 
teaching kids responsibility. In 1971, he 
became the Miccosukee Church pastor, a 
position he held for 17 years. Through it all, he 
kept returning to the barber shop. 

“There was just a feeling I had at a barber 
shop,” he said. “I liked working with the 
people.” 

As his children grew, Jimmy discovered a 
love for traveling and he now hopes his future 
includes exploring new cultures. Paris is on his 
bucket list. 

Still setting a good example for his 
family and his Tribe, Jimmy enjoys spending 
time with his 24 grandchildren and 12 great- 
grandchildren who he sees as often as possible. 
He remembers his roots and looks forward to 
continued prosperity. 

“It’s a lot of fun to be alive today and 
enjoy what we can from our Seminole Tribe’s 
doing,” he said. 


Have You Seen Us Online? 



♦ 


The Seminole Tribune is now bringing you 

DAILY UPDATES ON ALL THE LATEST TRIBAL NEWS. 


The> 


Seminole 

J Voice of ihe Unconqueml 


Visit our website at: 
www.seminoIetribune.org 


Follow us on Facebook: 
The Seminole Tribune 


Follow us on Twitter: 
@SeminoleTribune 
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SEMINOLE SCENES t 








Photo courtesy of Kathreen Martinez 

MARSHMALLOW MADNESS: Handsome Fanning 
shows off his marshmallow creation during the 
Fort Pierce storytelling event on July 31 under 
the Chupco Youth Ranch chickee. 


Eileen Soler 

ONE FISH. YELLOW FISH. YUMMY FISH? Joseph Lee Sanders show off the one 
that did not get away but was not a keeper, either, during a sunny afternoon of 
catch and release fishing on the Big Cypress Reservation. 
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Eileen Soler 

READY. AIM. BULL’S EYE: Akira Cabral keeps an eye peeled on the prize (bragging rights) during archery 
practice on the Big Cypress Reservation. 


Eileen Soler 

CHILLIN’ WITH THE MAN: New Testament Baptist Church on the Big Cypress 
Reservation calls the faithful to beat the summer heat with a bit of Christian 
fellowship. 
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Photo courtesy of Bobby Frank 

KING PINS: Congratulations to the 2013 48th Florida State Youth Tournament, 
Division 3, Handicapped first place winners, the ‘King Pins.’ From left, Brent 
Frank, Jonathon Frank, Justin Frank and Arek Jumper. 


STATE TOURNAMENT. 
2013 r 








Photo courtesy of Bobby Frank 

BOWLING STRIKES: Congratulations to the 2012-13 Cecil Johns Youth Bowlers: Jordyn Cypress 
Ellison, Jaden Bankston, Jonah Billie, Elizabeth Frank, Kalani Bankston, Zachery Cypress 
Ellison, Skylar Cypress Ellison, Arek Jumper, Brent Frank, Tristen Wilcox, Justin Frank and 
Jonathon Frank. Pictured are the 2013 48th Florida State Youth Tournament participants. 


Eileen Soler 


Photo courtesy of Gary McKechnie 

ROAMING WILD: Tourist Gary McKechnie captures a photo of a wild panther casually hanging out 
by the Billie Swamp Safari on the Big Cypress Reservation. 


Amanda Murphy 


Brett Daly 

ON THE LOOSE: This red deer roams the neighborhoods of the Big 
Cypress Reservation without a care in the world. 


Beverly Bidney 

LIGHT IT UP: Hollywood residents won’t miss a 
thing now that an LED sign has been installed on 
the rez near the corner of 64th Avenue and 30th 
Street. It stands 25-feet tall; the display area 
is 4-feet high and 16-feet wide and will convey 
Tribal announcements thanks to the Hollywood 
Councilman’s Office. 


Beverly Bidney 

SUMMER SHOWERS: Rain clouds roll over the Big Cypress 
Reservation. 


PICTURE PERFECT PASTIME: Children from the Big Cypress Boys & Girls Club of Big Cypress 
spend a peaceful afternoon paddling across a scenic watery landscape. 


Beverly Bidney 

BACKLIT: This common cabbage palm off the Ah-Tah-Thi- 
Ki Museum boardwalk becomes nature’s art when backlit. 


BUMPY ROAD AHEAD: The Public Works Department installs three new speed bumps 
on the Hollywood Reservation - two on Josie Billie Avenue near the Clinic and one on 
North 63rd Avenue just south of 35th Street. 
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NATIONAL NATIVE NEWS 


Ancient dwelling divides 
archaeologists 

AVELLA, Pa. — A fluke rainstorm 
at an ancient rock shelter in western 
Pennsylvania has brought a renowned 
archaeologist back to the site of where 
a furious debate was launched in 1973 
over when the first humans came to the 
Americas. 

As a young archaeologist, Jim 
Adovasio found radiocarbon evidence that 
humans had visited the Meadowcroft site 
16,000 years ago. To archaeologists it was 
a stunning discovery that contradicted the 
so-called Clovis first theory, which dated 
the first settlement in the Americas to New 
Mexico about 13,000 years ago. 

The question is important because 
it ties into bigger questions on how and 
why so many different cultures developed 
in the Americas, and whether they all 
descended from one group that came 
across from Asia or arrived in multiple 
waves. 

On that question, Adovasio’s theory 
of multiple visits has mostly won out 
since other pre-Clovis sites have been 
discovered in North and South America. 

The picture of early humans in the 
Americas “is so much more complicated 
than we ever thought it was 40 years ago,” 
said Adovasio, a Mercyhurst University 
professor who returned to Meadowcroft 
after a decayed tree root let heavy rain 
flow into a part of the enclosed dig area in 
late July. The damage was unfortunate but 
presented an opportunity to re-examine 
the site, he said. 

Meadowcroft is located on the banks 
of a small stream, about 7 miles upstream 
from the Ohio River. The overhanging 
sandstone ledges provided a perfect place 
for roving band of early humans to shelter 
from the elements. 

“It has all the attractions of a 
prehistoric Holiday Inn, and that’s why 
they used it,” Adovasio said, noting that 
some early groups stayed for only a 
few days, but the spot was passed down 
through oral histories and people returned, 
eventually for longer periods. 

The site was discovered when local 
historian Albert Miller found artifacts 
in a groundhog hole on family land in 
1955, and he sought out professional 
archaeologists to investigate. 

Dennis Jenkins, a leading 
archaeologist from the University of 
Oregon, agrees with Adovasio’s broader 
points about the Clovis debate, but 
said some still have questions about 
Meadowcroft’s exact age. 

Jenkins said the main concerns are 
whether the earliest plant remains that 
helped date the Meadowcroft site are 
accurate, but he added that it looks like 
Adovasio “has done very meticulous 
work at Meadowcroft.” 

A recent poll of archaeologists found 
that opinions on Meadowcroft are still 
divided, with about 38 percent agreeing 
with Adovasio’s dates, the same number 
unsure, and about 20 percent saying it isn’t 
that old, according to a study published 
last year in the Society for American 
Archaeology. 

- Associated Press 

Totem honors Quinault 
elders at Paddle Fest 

TAHOLAH, Wash. — A new totem 
is keeping watch over Taholah in the 
center of the Washington’s rugged Pacific 
Coast. 

The 70-foot- 
tall structure was 
dedicated recently 
to Emmett Oliver, 

99, oldest living 
member of the 
Quinault Tribe, 
and the man 
whose efforts led 
to the renewal of 
the canoe journey 
tradition with the 
Paddle to Seattle 
in 1989; and 
Phil Martin, 82, community leader and 
grandson of the Tribal leaders who signed 
the treaty making the Quinault a sovereign 
entity. 

The totem overlooks an encampment 
where more than 10,000 members of 
Tribes from the Pacific Northwest, 
Canadian First Nations and even Hawaii 
and New Zealand have gathered for 
celebrations. 

The new totem was carved by Quinault 
Tribal members James DeLaCruz, Jr., 
Marco Black and Brian Comenout, from 
a 1,000-year-old red cedar tree selected 
from a section of Quinault Reservation 
forests set aside for ceremonial purposes. 

“The totem reflects the connection 
of the Quinault people with the land and 
the animals,” said Guy Capoeman, Canoe 
Journey coordinator for the Quinault 
Tribe. “These are the things that make us 
Quinault.” 

- PeninsulaDailyNews.com 

Navajos, stars battle 
over wild horses 

WINDOW ROCK, Ariz. — When 
former New Mexico Gov. Bill Richardson 


and staunch preservationist actor Robert 
Redford joined animal rights groups in 
a federal lawsuit to block the revival of 
horse slaughter in the United States, they 
proclaimed they were “standing with 
Native American leaders,” to whom horse 
slaughter “constitutes a violation of Tribal 
cultural values,” The New York Times 
reported. 

The Navajo Nation, however, refused 
to sign on. In a letter to Congress on Aug. 
2 Navajo President Ben Shelly asserted 
his support for horse slaughtering. Free- 
roaming horses cost the Navajos $200,000 
a year in damage to property and range, 
said Shelly, who objected to “outsiders” 
like Redford interpreting the struggles of 
American Indians, according to The New 
York Times article. 

In Navajo territory, one feral horse 
consumes 5 gallons of water and 1 8 pounds 
of forage a day, The Times reported. There 
are estimated to be 75,000 native feral and 
wild horses without owners on Navajo 
lands. 

Although it is common to shoot old 
horses - viewed as more merciful than 
slaughtering - it is cheaper than taking 
them to auction, the article stated. 

Sovereignty also needs to be 
addressed; one point raised in a resolution 
endorsing horse slaughter issued by the 
National Congress of American Indians 
(NCAI) accuses the federal government of 
failing to consult Tribes before proposing 
an Agriculture Department appropriations 
bill to again withhold money for 
slaughterhouse inspections. 

The United States has refused to 
support any market for horse meat, a 
dietary staple in places like Belgium, 
China and Kazakhstan. Congress’ refusal 
to finance inspections made slaughtered 
horse meat ineligible for the seal of 
inspection. The U.S. does have a history 
of horse slaughtering, though; there were 
once as many as 10 such slaughterhouses 
in the country. The last three (one in 
Illinois and two in Texas) were closed by 
Congress in 2007. 

Shelly questioned whether it is best to 
slaughter the horses or let them die slowly. 

“Maybe Robert Redford can come 
and see what he can do to help us out,” 
Shelly said in an interview with The 
New York Times. “I’m ready to go in the 
direction to keep the horses alive and give 
them to somebody else, but right now the 
best alternative is having some sort of 
slaughter facility to come and do it.” 

- Source: The New York Times 

Miccosukee: ‘Pollution 
killing our home’ 

MICCOSUKEE RESERVATION, 

Fla. — According to a recent Sun Sentinel 
article, Miccosukee Tribal Chairman 
Colley Billie said pollution is killing the 
Everglades. 

That is why Chairman Billie traveled 
to Washington, D.C., recently, to implore 
members of the Congressional Everglades 
Caucus to give the Indians a seat at the 
table. 

“That is how we survived. We were 
taught to never, ever leave the Everglades. 
If you leave the Everglades, you lose your 
culture, you lose your language, you lose 
your way of life,” Miccosukee Michael 
Frank told the Sun Sentinel. “That’s part 
of my ancestors out there. When you see 
a big old tree dying, that’s grandfather 
dying. That’s grandmother dying. That’s 
part of me that’s dying out there.” 

“The Everglades are dying,” Billie 
told them, detailing the disastrous 
effects of the fertilizer pollution flowing 
from surrounding farmlands and the 
encroaching development of man’s 
progress. “We cannot grow corn. We 
cannot teach our young the traditional 
way of life. Now even the animals are 
disappearing,” the Sun Sentinel article 
stated. 

The Miccosukees are the only full- 
time residents living in the midst of a state 
and federal restoration project intended to 
clean the water and restore a natural flow 
from Lake Okeechobee to Florida Bay. 
They have long objected to parts of the 
project, so they may retain more control 
of waters flowing through their lands. 

- Source: Sun Sentinel 

Casino mistake makes 
two millionaires 

CINCINNATI — it was a good night 
for Kevin Lewis, both of them. 

Horseshoe Casino Cincinnati 
announced the name of Kevin Lewis 
as the latest winner of $1 million in its 
summer promotion Saturday evening. 

As Lewis spoke to the media and 
collected the prize, the casino, doing a 
final verification check, realized a second 
Kevin Lewis was the actual winner of the 
prize. 

“This was our blunder,” said 
Horseshoe Cincinnati Senior Vice 
President and General Manager 
Kevin Kline. “So, consistent with our 
commitment to do the right thing for our 
guests, Horseshoe awarded a $1 million 
prize to both men.” 

Horseshoe properties in Cleveland 
and Cincinnati are in the midst of their $3 
Million Summer Giveaway where casinos 
in each city will award three $1 million 


prizes over the summer. Now with the 
error in Cincinnati, Horseshoe properties 
in Ohio will be awarding a total of seven 
million dollar prizes instead of the planned 
six prizes. 

“We’ll be giving away a final million 
dollar prize over Labor Day weekend as 
promised at the beginning of the Summer 
Giveaway promotion,” said Kline. “No 
matter what your name is, it’s not too late 
to enter!” 

- NewsNet5.com 

Romance off: Caesars 
sells Macau land 

COTAI STRIP, Macau — Casino 
giant Caesars Entertainment Corp. said 
it is selling its property in Macau to an 
Asian developer, ending the company’s 
six-year negotiation with one of the two 
special administrative regions of the 
People’s Republic of China (Hong Kong 
is the other). 

The $43 8-million deal, for the site 
of the old Macau Golf Course, was inked 
with Pearl Dynasty Investments Ltd., 
disclosed within the company’s quarterly 
report filing with the SEC, and will close 
by the end of the year. Caesars paid $578 
million for the land in 2007. 

The $420 million proceeds from 
the deal will be used to pay down the 
company’s debt, which sits at $23.7 
billion. 

Caesars Entertainment Chairman 
Gary Loveman conceded that the 
company should have entered the Macau 
gaming market when the opportunity was 
presented in 2006. 

Macau recorded $38 billion in 
gaming revenue in 2012, which is more 
than six times the amount generated by 
Las Vegas casinos. 

- Source: Las Vegas Review Journal 

Caesars using comps 
to fight Hard Rock 

CLEVELAND — Caesars 
Entertainment Corp. has been offering 
millions of dollars of free slots play at 
its Horseshoe Casino Cleveland and 
ThistleDown Racino in North Randall. 
By flexing its Northeast Ohio muscles, 
Caesars hopes to score a strike against 
competition that’s headed its way, experts 
say. 

Hard Rock International will open 
a gaming and entertainment complex 
at the Northfield Park harness track in 
December. This indicates Caesars is just 
trying to get out ahead of Hard Rock, said 
David Schwartz, director of the Center 
for Gaming Research at the University of 
Nevada Las Vegas: “It’s totally possible 
that they’re trying to build loyalty 
preemptively.” 

Casino consultant Paul Girvan and 
Mark Nichols, an economics professor at 
the University of Nevada, Reno, agreed 
Caesars may be trying to load members 
into its customer-rewards program before 
Hard Rock attempts to horn in. Gamblers 
who amass points with Caesars might 
view going to Hard Rock like paying 
switching fees. 

Caesars vice president Marcus Glover 
said Hard Rock’s impending arrival had 
no bearing on the decision to sharply 
ratchet up free play in the region. 

- Source: Cleveland Plain Dealer 

NY governor OKs 
four new casinos 

ALBANY, NY — Backed by 
legislation, Gov. Andrew Cuomo has 
given his consent for four new Vegas- 
style casinos to be built in the state, 
leaving the matter to voters at a November 
referendum. 

Cuomo previously suggested 
dividing New York into non-Indian 
regions and allowing a resort casino to 
be built in several of them, all protected 
from downstate competition for seven 
years. Cuomo told LegislativeGazette. 
com, “Revenue has left New York for our 
neighboring states. Today, we are putting 
New York in position to have those dollars 
spent here in our communities, which will 
benefit our local economies and tourism 
industries, as well as support education 
and property tax relief.” 

New York certainly has some tough 
competition in the neighborhood. 

NearbyNew Jersey and Massachusetts 
are expanding gambling industries, and 
New Hampshire is trying to keep up. 
Delaware is seeking online gambling, 
and Pennsylvania has established a solid 
reputation for gambling as the second- 
most profitable casino state in the nation. 

- Source: LegislaiveGazette.com 

Marijuana divides man 
and his Tribe 

TULALIP, Wash. — Dennis Boon 
was hit in the head with a 7-iron when 
he walked into one boy’s swing while 
swatting Wiffle balls with his eighth- 
grade PE class. 

“It put a hole in my skull,” he told 
the Everett Herald. Soon afterward, Boon 
started having small epileptic seizures; 
years later, he began to have larger, violent 


ones. The episodes took over his life for 
the next decade, said Boon, now 47, in the 
Everett Herald. 

When conventional treatments didn’t 
help, he turned to marijuana. 

“The results were immediate,” said 
Boon, a Tulalip Tribal member, in the 
article. 

Despite the success he has had with 
marijuana, and the state of Washington’s 
recent OK for medicinal marijuana, Boon 
had to accept a deal banning him from 
the Tulalip Reservation after the Tribe 
found him guilty of marijuana possession. 
Medical marijuana is illegal on the 
reservation. 

The Tulalip Tribes are a federally 
recognized Tribal combine made up of the 
Snohomish, Snoqualmie, Skagit, Suiattle, 
Samish and Stillaguamish Tribes (and 
allied regional bands). While marijuana 
has been legalized both for medicinal 
users and others in Washington, it’s still 
illegal under federal law. As a sovereign 
nation under federal law, the Tribes do not 
have to recognize state laws that conflict 
with those of the U.S. government. 

Boon knew this before he smoked. 
At the spring 2011 Tribal Council 
meeting, Boon made a motion to legalize 
medicinal marijuana on the reservation, 
according to the Herald. The motion was 
tabled and never discussed again. Boon 
said he personally knows more than 40 
other Tribal members who use marijuana 
medicinally but that most are afraid to 
make themselves known, the article stated. 

- Source: Everett Herald 

The 2014 Native American 
U.S. dollar coin 



WASHINGTON, D.C. — The 
Commission of Fine Arts (CFA) has 
reviewed seven proposed designs for the 
2014 Native American one dollar coin and 
made its recommendation to the Secretary 
of the Treasury. 

The Native American one dollar coin 
has a portrait of Sacagawea on its obverse 
(heads) side and features a different 
themed design each year on its reverse 
(tails). The 2013 Native American one 
dollar coin commemorates the Delaware 
Treaty of 1778. 

The theme for the 2014 coin is the 
cooperation among Natives and the 
Lewis and Clark expedition of 1804- 
06. The CFA chose a depiction of Chief 
Cameahwait recommending the alternate 
route to Captain Lewis. 

The Secretary of the Treasury will 
consider the CFA’s recommendation, as 
well as that of the Senate Committee on 
Indian Affairs, the Congressional Native 
American Caucus, the National Congress 
of American Indians and the Citizens 
Coinage Advisory Committee, before 
making a final selection. 

-Source: CoinUpdate.com 

EPA allows dumping 
on rez land 

WIND RIVER RESERVATION, 
Wyo. — The Environmental Protection 
Agency is proposing to let oil companies 
continue to dump polluted wastewater on 
the Wind River Reservation in Wyoming. 
This includes chemicals that companies 
add to the wells during hydraulic 
fracturing, an engineering practice that 
makes wells produce more oil. 

An NPR investigation last year 
discovered that the EPA was allowing 
oil companies to send so much of this 
contaminated water onto dry land that 
it was creating raging streams. At the 
time, there was a controversy within the 
agency over whether to keep allowing 
this practice, according to documents 
NPR obtained through a Freedom of 
Information Act request. 

Recently, the EPA will close the public 
comment period on proposed permits for 
several oil fields on the reservations. The 
proposed permits include some additional 
restrictions but would allow companies to 
continue releasing the water. 

Some scientists and environmental 
groups said allowing companies to release 
the wastewater is wrong, especially since 
it contains hazardous chemicals. And on 
Wyoming land outside of the reservation, 
state rules ban companies from dumping 
water after it’s been used for hydraulic 
fracturing or other chemical treatments. 

“I am surprised that it’s still allowed. 
It looks like the protections for Tribal 
citizens here are weaker than those for 



PeninsulaDailyNews.com 



citizens in Wyoming that surround them. 
If so, that’s wrong,” said Robert Jackson, 
a professor of environmental science at 
Duke University. 

On a visit to the Wind River 
Reservation last fall, I saw streams 
of wastewater flowing from several 
oil operations. Some of the water had 
oily sheens on top. At one operation, 
something in the wastewater was creating 
solid formations under where pipes 
dumped water into a lake. And some of 
the wastewater smelled very strongly of 
rotten eggs - a sign of hydrogen sulfide, 
which can be deadly if inhaled at high 
enough levels. 

Signs near the wastewater warned 
of . the danger, and when I stood near 
one of these water outflows with Tribal 
representatives, oil company workers 
drove up and warned us to leave quickly 
because of the dangerous gas. 

As we stood at one raging stream 
of the wastewater, watching cows and 
wildlife that drink the dirty water, Tribal 
leader Wes Martel told me it’s clear to him 
that the EPA should not let this happen. 

“Well, especially this volume of 
water,” Martel said as the water flowed by. 
“And this is constant. So it really makes 
you wonder what kinds of impacts is this 
having, on not only aquatic life but our 
wildlife.” 

He also voiced concerns about 
whatever chemicals might be accumulating 
in the cows we saw near the stream. “And 
when that goes to the slaughterhouse, 
what’s in your steak, right?” 

One of the EPA permits up for 
renewal belongs to Eagle Oil and Gas Co. 
Darrell Lohoefer, president of the Dallas- 
based company, said the water that comes 
from his operation “looks like a flowing 
small creek.” 

Lohoefer said the water has created 
artificial wetlands and “extensive wildlife 
are thriving in it.” He admitted it’s rare 
for companies to dump their wastewater 
on the surface like this. In most of the 
country, oil companies aren’t allowed to 
do that. But decades ago, an exception 
was made in the West, if ranchers wanted 
water. And in this arid land, any water is 
appreciated. 

But Lohoefer said his wastewater is 
fresher than most oil field water elsewhere, 
and neither the livestock nor the wildlife 
show negative effects. 

Lohoefer said he never adds any 
chemicals to his well, but other operations 
do. That’s clear from documents NPR 
obtained from the EPA and from the new 
permits the EPA has proposed for those 
operations. Other companies with permits 
being renewed refused multiple requests 
for interviews. 

Under the new permits, companies 
would have to test for naturally occurring 
chemicals that could be flushed up with 
the oil from deep underground, and the 
EPA would set some stricter limits for how 
much of some of those naturally occurring 
chemicals could be in the water. 

But some environmental groups 
said the permits ignore the chemicals 
companies add to their wells. 

“What they don’t mention is the 
maintenance fluids and the fracking fluids 
- chemicals that have been introduced 
down-hole, as it were,” said Jeff Ruch, 
executive director of Public Employees 
for Environmental Responsibility, an 
environmental watchdog group. 

Ruch said he had to do the research 
to find out that companies regularly add 
to their wells hazardous chemicals such as 
glycol and xylene. And he criticized the 
EPA for failing to require companies to 
reveal what chemicals they use when they 
hydraulically fracture their wells or set 
limits for how much of those chemicals 
can be released. 

“They don’t disclose what chemicals 
are involved,” Ruch said. “They don’t 
have any kind of plan to monitor for them. 
There are no safeguards for wildlife or 
livestock. EPA should be ashamed of itself 
for this permit.” 

EPA officials refused to give NPR an 
interview about these proposed permits, 
saying they will speak after the public 
comment period ends. 

Scientists who reviewed the proposed 
permits for NPR said they did not appear 
to set strong enough limits to protect 
wildlife, livestock or people. For example, 
EPA mentioned levels of benzene that far 
exceed safety standards but failed to set a 
limit for how much is allowable. 

“The biggest concern is still what’s 
in the water,” said Duke University’s 
Jackson. “It has salts, metals, radioactive 
elements like radium, and chemicals such 
as benzene, and sometimes at levels 150 
times what’s allowed in drinking water. 
Who wants to eat a cow that drinks water 
laced in benzene?” 

The proposed permits require more 
testing than is currently required. But 
Jackson said it still would be easy for oil 
companies to time their sampling to make 
the water seem cleaner than it actually is. 

“If I were working on that site, 
and I knew there was a week where the 
discharges [of chemicals] would be high, 
I certainly would not be taking my water 
sample at that time,” Jackson said. 

- Elizabeth Shogren, NPR 

Information compiled by Special 
Projects Reporter Peter B. Gallagher 
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GUY SELIGMAN, P.A. 

Criminal Defense Attorney 

Even A Fish Wouldn't 
Get Caught If It 
Kept Its Mouth Shut 



520 SE 9 th St Ft Lauderdale FL 5551 6 

Tel 9 ^- 760-7600 
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24 HOUR TEXT LINE: 305.450 
TRAVEL: 305.445.6566 




0% SERVICE FEE ON 
ALL ONLINE ORDERS! 


■iWWW.VIPTICKETPLACE.COM OR SILVIA@VIPTICKETPLACE.COM\H 



Vince Rosero will work with you to ensure you get the right finance program at the 
most competitive rates. As your neighbor, our finance department is focused on 
ensuring your experience with our dealership exceeds your highest expectations. 

WE OFFER COMPETITIVE RATES DIRECT FROM THE MANUFACTURER & LOCAL BANKS, 
QUICK APPROVALS AND MANY MORE PROGRAMS TO MEET YOUR NEEDS! 


CHOOSE FROM OVER 1000 QUALITY PRE-OWNED VEHICLES! 



2013 HUYNDAI 

SANTA FE 


SPORT EDITION! (#AP1397) 




2013 DODGE 

CHALLENGER SXT 


LOADED WITH EXTRAS! (#AP1468) 




2013 CADILLAC 

CTS SEDAN 


LUXURY EDITION! (#AP1412) 



2012 VOLKSWAGEN JETTA 2.5L SE $17 OOO 

LOADED WITH EXTRAS, 30+ MPG! #AP1416 IO, 7 7 7 

2013 VOLKSWAGEN JETTA 2.5L SE$iyi OOO 

AUTOMATIC, 30+ MPG! 4AP1318 1*1,777 

2006 FORD SUPER DUTY F-350 $17 Q£0 

FX4 OFF-ROAD PACKAGE! #AP1104 1 1 ,007 

2007 GMC YUKON XL $70 OOO 

AUTOMATIC, ALLOY WHEELS! #AP1116 £U,777 

2012 CHEVROLET CAMARO LT $77 OOO 

CONVERTIBLE! #AP1427 ££,777 

2013 FORD EXPLORER LIMITED $77 OOO 

AUTOMATIC, PREMIUM WHEELS! #AP1430 £0,777 


2013 DODGE DURANGO CREW 

LOADED WITH EXTRAS! #AP1371 

2013 JEEP WRANGLER UNLIMITED 

AUTOMATIC, 4-DOOR! #AP1399 

2013 VOLVO XC60 3.2 

AUTOMATIC, LEATHER INTERIOR! #AP1428 

2011 GMC ARCADIA DENALI 

AUTOMATIC, V6 ENGINE! #AP1109 

2013 TOYOTA 4RUNNER SR5 

AUTOMATIC, LEATHER INTERIOR! #AP1398 

2012 INFINITI M37 X 

AWD, LEATHER INTERIOR! #AP1189 


* 24,999 

* 30.999 

* 29.999 

* 32.999 

* 33,999 

* 35,999 


2013 FORD EXPEDITION LIMITED $7C OOO 

AUTOMATIC, LEATHER INTERIOR! #AP1407 051,777 

2012 BMW x5 XDRIVE 35i $70 OOO 

AUTOMATIC, TURBOCHARGED! #AP1206 00,777 

2012 BMW 5 SERIES 528i $7 Q OOO 

AUTOMATIC, LOADED WITH EXTRAS! #AP1279... 00,777 

2012 FORD SUPER DUTY F-250 $>| A OOO 

LARIAT SRW, AUTOMATIC! #CED13000 *1*1, 777 

2012 MERCEDES-BENZ ML350 $>| A OOO 

AUTOMATIC, CLEAN CARFAX! SAP1210 *1*1,777 

2012 RAM 2500 LARAMIE §yu £ aaq 

CREWCAB, 6.7L CUMMINS DIESEL! #AP1360.... *10,777 


PRESENT4YOUR 


MEMBERSHIP 


TCQZEGi 


WITH.YOUF VEHICLE 


See dealer for complete details & qualifications. 





AutoMart 


View our entire inventory at www.DRIVERSAUTOMART.com 


954 - 400-4199 

5355 S. UNIVERSITY DRIVE 

BETWEEN STIRLING & GRIFFITH RD. IN DAVIE 

Severity of credit situation may affect down payment, A.P.R., terms, type of vehicle and actual payment. See dealer for complete details. 

Vehicles subject to prior sale. Offers Expire 09/27/2013 #44592- DAUM 
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Education B 


Camp Kulaqua kids learn, laugh, grow 


Teens mean 
business at 
Lead America 
conference 


BY AMANDA M URPHY 
Copy Editor 

WELLESLEY, Mass. — Innovators 
of tomorrow gathered at Babson College 
in Wellesley, Mass, for the Lead America 
Business & Entrepreneurship High 
School Conference. 

Held July 6-15, the event provided 
an opportunity for high school students 
to network and gain experience in the 
business world. 

“It’s a world-renowned program 
and being part of it makes you more 
knowledgeable,” said Luis Yeguez, 
an adult vocation recruiter with the 
Seminole Tribe’s Education Department, 
who attended the conference with Tribal 
students Joslyn Cypress and Sierra 
Bowers. “It really tells students what they 
need for success.” 

During the nine-day event, students 
attended college-accredited classes at the 
No. 1 undergraduate entrepreneurship 
program in the country - a distinction 
held by Babson for 16 consecutive 
years. They learned time management, 
decision making, team building, 
conflict resolution, public speaking and 
communication skills through classes, 
field excursions and renowned business 
experts. 

+ See LEAD AMERICA on page 6B 


Eileen Soler 


Budah Jumper races for her team in the wacky boxcar competition at Camp Kulaqua. The five-day sleepaway camp for children was preceded by a five-day camp for teens. 



Eileen Soler 

Camp Kulaqua isn’t all fun and games. Here, children take a test that will measure what they 
learned about money management, the dangers of drug abuse, healthy eating and other important 
life lessons taught by representatives from several Seminole Tribe departments. 


BY EILEEN SOLER 
Staff Reporter 

HIGH SPRINGS, Fla. — Every 
single second from dawn until deep into the 
starry night was filled with fun, adventure 
and learning for about 235 Tribal children 
at Camp Kulaqua sleepaway summer camp. 

Nearly 80 teens participated in the first 
week, July 28 through Aug. 1, at the camp 
in High Springs, just north of Gainesville. 
The youth camp, held the following week 
for ages 7-12, was attended by 134 kids. 

“Everything we need is there. The 
place supports everything we want to do 
and more,” said Helene Buster, director of 
the Tribe’s Family Services Department 
who led the annual event for the 10th 
consecutive year. 

Owned by the Seventh-day Adventist 
Church, the 600-acre place in the woods 
includes several villages of rustic cabins, a 
water play and swim park, challenge ropes 
course and tower, 72-degree spring lagoon 
with diving dock and rope swing, theater, 
gymnasium, horse stable, sports fields and 
mini-zoo. 

Most campers felt right at home with 
friends, school classmates and family 
members. 

“The best part was floating down 
(Ichetucknee River) with my cousins,” said 
Destiny Diaz, 1 1 , of Hollywood. 

Some campers made new friends, like 
Mocha, a 600-pound black bear who one 
camper renamed “Curtis,” and Poncho, a 
13-year-old clownish Capuchin monkey 
who entertained spectators with goofy 
antics during a walk through the zoo. 

Teens and youth were treated to similar 
activities, but teen life skills lessons were 


more intense, said Fred Mullins, a Family 
Services counselor from Immokalee. 

For instance, all age groups swam, 
played sports, tubed down the Ichetucknee 
and performed in a talent show. But when 
it came to health workshops, the teens 
also learned about the dangers of sexually 
transmitted diseases. And both groups 
attended a class about money management 
and then did good works for pay that 
could be used for shopping later; the teen 
transactions were made via checking 
account while the children were paid in toy 
paper dollars. 

Family Services assistant director 
Debra Ray said the free summer camp is 
a dream come true for Buster who - along 
with Allied Health Program manager 
Suzanne Davis and staff from departments 
Tribalwide - provides a safe environment 
where kids play and learn. 

“It’s about health and well-being and 
becoming well-balanced adults,” Ray said. 
“One objective is for the campers to practice 
what they learn in a venue where they can 
have a lot of fun doing it.” 

Dozens of the Tribe’s police officers, 
firefighters, educators, nutrition experts, 
health care professionals and Culture 
teachers devoted three or more weeks 
preparing for the camp and then serving as 
counselors and support staff. 

Every evening after dinner, children 
and teens created traditional crafts under 
the direction of Culture teachers, including 
Vinson Osceola, of Big Cypress, who 
taught the boys canoe carving and chickee- 
thatching techniques. 

Buster said the camp has grown over 
the years. The first summer provided only 
one week of camp for all age groups and 


only for children from Big Cypress and 
Immokalee. The two groups this year had 
more participants than ever from every 
Seminole reservation and community. 

“It’s probably getting more popular 
because of word of mouth, but I’m not 
really sure,” Buster said. “What we do 
know is that kids have a great time and then 


they tell all their friends.” 

Hilarious, laugh-filled events were held 
daily. The teens’ Wacky Seminole Camp 
Sports Wednesday was highlighted by a 
“build a snowman” event that employed 
massive amounts of shaving cream and a 
handful of willing victims. 

♦ See CAMP KULAQUA on page 5B 


Students excel 
at Florida 
Indian Youth 
Program 

BY BEVERLY BIDNEY 
Staff Reporter 

TALLAHASSEE — For 33 years, 
Native American students in Florida 
have chosen to spend two weeks of their 
summer learning science, technology, 
engineering, math and writing at the 
Florida Indian Youth Program (FIYP) 
in Tallahassee. The rigorous program 
combines a strong academic component 
with cultural, social, job and life skills. 

Forty-nine kids representing 14 
Tribes, including Larissa De La Rosa, 
Ashley Faz and Ke’Yhara Tommie 
from the Seminole Tribe, attended the 
program July 13-27. During the program 
students created their own Tribe, wrote a 
constitution and elected a Tribal Council. 
De La Rosa was elected Chairwoman. 

“I loved learning about the 
constitutions of Tribes and being around 
people from other Tribes and learning 
their cultures,” De La Rosa said. “We 
learned about Tribal government and 
how they are set up.” 

After students created their Tribe, 
named the Sovereign Indigenous Tribe, 
they wrote a preamble to the constitution 
stating what they wanted to accomplish. 

“Our Tribe’s plan was to teach Tribal 
members to treat others with respect and 
be contributing members of society,” De 
La Rosa said. 

FIYP is the longest-running Indian 
youth program in the country, said Robert 
Kellam, Florida Governor’s Council on 
Indian Affairs employment and training 
director, who runs the program. 

+ See FIYP on page 4B 



Motivated job hunters flock to career fair 


BY BEVERLY BIDNEY 
Staff Reporter 

HOLLYWOOD — The Tribal 
Professional Development program, which 
helps Tribal members pursue careers in 
the Tribe’s various departments, recently 
hosted a career fair to show about 1 00 go- 
getters how to do it. 

Held July 31 at the Hard Rock 
Hotel & Casino Hollywood, the event 
encouraged attendees to ask questions 
about certifications and academic degrees 
required for employment in Tribal 
departments. 

“It was a positive exchange between 
departments and Tribal members,” 
said Marie Dufour, Tribal Professional 
Development program manager. 

The event was geared to help people 
align academic pursuits with Tribal job 
opportunities in the future. 

“The goal was not to fill positions 
today but to look to tomorrow to see what 
they need to do to pursue their dream job,” 
Dufour said. 

Employees from 70 Tribal departments 


manned tables filled with information 
and answered questions from prospects. 
Resume building and dress for success 
workshops further assisted job hunters. 

“I’m learning what every department 
does,” said Amy Dimas, Immokalee library 
assistant. 

Participants ranged from students 
to adults of all ages, employed and 
unemployed. Justine Osceola just finished 
two years in Seminole Gaming’s Tribal 
Career Development program and came to 
the Career Fair to look around. 

“I’m open to everything, but I 
eventually want to wind up as a chef,” 
said Osceola, who also attended culinary 
school. “But maybe I’ll go into the 
government side of the Tribe; I’m not sure 
yet.” 

Departments as varied as Accounting 
and Finance, Education, Community 
Development and Tribal Historical 
Preservation Office (THPO) shared 
information with prospective employees 
while looking for suitable candidates for 
their departments. 

“We are looking for people who 


have a passion and interest in preserving 
their culture,” said Kate Macuen, THPO 
Collections manager. 

Most departments contain jobs that 
require a variety of education levels. The 
Community Development Department, for 
example, has positions where a bachelor’s 
degree in engineering, architecture, 
planning or management is necessary. But 
other jobs require only technical school 
certification or a high school diploma. Jobs 
exist for every skill level. 

Members of the Accounting and 
Finance Department know of some 
people’s aversion to math but still 
optimistically promoted their department 
during the event. 

“We want to get the fear of accounting 
out of there and let them know it’s a 
rewarding career field to look into,” said 
Cindy Pino, Accounts Receivable manager. 

“Business in general is a great career.” 

High school students and brothers 
Alphonso and Aaron Alvarado came to 
look for interesting opportunities and ways Beverly Bidney 

they could help their Tribe in the future. Career fair participants receive information from a variety of Tribal departments, including the 
+ See CAREER FAIR on page 6B Tribal Historic Preservation Office (THPO). Here, Kate Macuen hands out a THPO brochure. 
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Super students get end of summer super fun day 



Eileen Soler 

A supersized circus-themed bounce house makes for lighthearted 
laughs and giggles at the Big Cypress incentive awards Aug. 17. 



Eileen Soler 

Harmony Cypress and Cyiah Avila are adventurous on a 50-foot zip line at the Big 
Cypress incentive awards at the Junior Cypress Rodeo Arena. 



Andrea Holata 

Youth gather around to watch the all-time favorite sumo wrestling competitions at the 
Brighton incentive awards on Aug. 15. 



Andrea Holata 

Aaryn King flies high in the sky on Aug. 15 during the incentive 
awards sponsored by the Education Department in Brighton. 





Eileen Soler 

Members of the Sugars Drop Shop skateboarding team, from Miami, pause for their turns 
on extreme ramps during a show at the Big Cypress incentive awards. 



Eileen Soler 

Nicholus Andrews and Caleb Billie display skateboarding attitude during a professional 
skateboard show at the Big Cypress incentive awards. 



Andrea Holata 

Cousins Malcolm Jones and Ryanna Osceola enjoy spending the 
afternoon together in Brighton. 


Andrea Holata Eileen Soler 

Talena Holata is all smiles as she reaches the top of the rock climbing wall at the Students get a kick out of the bounce house at the Big Cypress incentive awards. 
Brighton incentive awards. 



JUDITH A. HOMKO 

Marital & Family Law 


Alimony 

Prenuptial Agreements 


Paternity I 


ssues 


Divorce 
Modifications 
Appeals 

Child Support Domestic Violence 

(954) 525-0651 | (954) 525-1898 Fax 

320 S.E. 9th Street, Ft. Lauderdale, FL 33316 



TIGER TIGER : NEW ERA 

LEE TIGER’S 

FREE CONCERT 

September 20, 2013 8:30pm - 11 :15pm 

Hard Rock Cafe 

at Seminole Hard Rock Hotel & Casino 


This free concert is a tribute to the Seminole Tribe’s 
acquisition of Hard Rock International, which inspired 
Lee Tiger to write the song “Red Rocks the Earth” 

Doors open at 8:30pm 
Concert at 10:00pm 


FREE CD GIVEAWAY TO THE FIRST 10 GUESTS 
Door prizes including other CDs, casettes, and signed photographs 
CD Now available on iTunes and CDBaby.com 


"One Earth , One People , Come Together" 
www. tiger tigermusic. com • www, facebook. com/lee. tiger. 77 
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©SMPW 

SEMINOLE MEDIA PRODUCTIONS WORKSHOP 


Youth explore media careers 


Artist generates awareness 
with stroke of a brush 


BY ELIZABETH OSCEOLA AND ROYCE OSCEOLA 
SMPW Reporters 

HOLLYWOOD — Ten Tribal youth 
united at the seventh annual Seminole Media 
Productions Workshop (SMPW) to test 
their skills in journalism, graphic design, 
broadcasting and technical production. 
During the four-day workshop held July 23- 
26, students had the opportunity to listen to 
a motivational speech and watch a live art 
performance given by Bunky Echo-Hawk, 
a world-renowned Native American artist. 

Sunshine Frank, SMP Broadcasting 
manager and SMPW coordinator, explained 
the importance of exposing Tribal youth to 
the media industry. 

Started in 2007 by then-SMP director 
Danny Jumper, the event aimed to introduce 
youth to the possibilities of a career in 
communications. Frank said workshops in 
the past were classroom settings, while this 
year was more hands-on. 

“We hope to give an educational 
experience that they’ll enjoy,” she said. 

For the first time in the workshop’s 
history, students had the opportunity to 
focus on technical production. In this area, 
students learned the ins and outs of audio, 


lighting, video, event coordination and all 
the elements needed to produce an event. 

On the journalism side, students 
learned the basics of reporting and were 
introduced to interviewing, editing and 
photography, while broadcasting students 
learned the same techniques for a different 
medium. The students’ work is featured in 
The Tribune and on the Seminole Channel. 

Tori Osceola, 14, who participated 
in broadcasting for the third year, said the 
workshop gave her an opportunity to learn 
more about film production, including 
lighting, camera and sound. Osceola plans 
to pursue a career as a television producer 
or as an on-air personality. 

“I keep learning more and more each 
year,” Osceola said. 

Bunky Echo-Hawk was invited to 
perform for the entire Tribal community 
at the Hollywood Gym. In preparation for 
the event, students in the graphic design 
program created banners and fliers to 
promote the show. 

Deven Osceola was one of three 
students who designed the promotional 
materials. Originally, he wanted to be 
a video game designer but came to the 
workshop to try his hand at graphic design. 


He looks forward to coming back next year. 

“I learned a lot about myself during 
my time in this workshop,” Denise Osceola 
added. “You never know how it’s going to 
be [until] you try it out.” 

While Echo-Hawk was transforming a 
blank canvas into a “Modem Day Warrior,” 
the SMPW participants covered the event 
by using the tools they learned while in the 
workshop: journalism students reported and 
photographed, broadcasting students shot 
video and technical production students 
staged the lighting and audio. 

Maleah Isaac had a great time while 
in technical production. Prior to the event, 
Isaac assisted in arranging everything from 
the soundboard and lights to the wires and 
cables. 

“I actually had flm; I learned a lot,” she said. 

Isaac plans to attend community 
college in Mississippi to play basketball and 
might take a class for technical production 
to increase her skill portfolio. 

Frank said the students got real world 
experience and learned the importance 
of being flexible in real life scenarios - it 
helped teach the kids an important message. 

“You always got to finish what you 
started,” she said. 


Miguel Freire 


BY ELIZABETH OSCEOLA AND ROYCE OSCEOLA 
SMPW Reporters 

HOLLYWOOD — Through a 
visual art performance, Native celebrity 
Bunky Echo-Hawk painted his version 
of a “Modern Day Warrior” for future 
generations of the Seminole Tribe. 

Echo-Hawk, a designer for Nike’s 
Native N7 clothing line, travels the 
country to give motivational speeches 
and paint live for his audiences. On 
July 25, he brought his talents to the 
Hollywood Gym 
to perform for all 
Tribal members. 

He engaged the 
crowd by asking 
them, “What does 
it mean to be a 
Seminole?” and 
incorporated their 
responses into his 
painting. 

“We have a 
voice as Indians,” 
he said. “It’s our 
job as Natives 
to celebrate our 
culture and put it 
out there and be 
proud of it.” 

Echo-Hawk’s 
interest in art began 
at the age of 3. His 
father introduced 
him to drawing by 
doodling comics 
while reading the 
Sunday paper. This 
sparked Echo- 
Hawk’s love for the arts. He eventually 
went on to receive a formal education at 
the Institute of American Indian Arts. 

Through his work, Echo-Hawk 
conveys messages ranging from 
environmental and political injustices to 
health issues depicting Ronald McDonald 
using a bow and arrow to inflict diabetes 
on a Native American. Because his father 
was a human rights attorney, Echo-Hawk 
was compelled to expose issues affecting 
Indian Country. His Native heritage has 
also influenced his art; he is a traditional 
singer and dancer of the Pawnee Nation 
and an enrolled member of the Yakama 
Nation. 


The painting created at the 
Hollywood event showcases the struggle 
to maintain Tribal culture in the hvtke 
man’s world, or the white man’s world. 

Doris Osceola said the event was 
very inspiring and added she was pleased 
that youth - including her granddaughter, 
Denise Osceola, who participated in the 
Seminole Media Productions Workshop 
- had the opportunity to experience 
something new. 

“There’s more to life than just rock 
‘n’ roll,” she said. 

Kyle Doney, 
deputy director of 
the Native Learning 
Center, said that he 
didn’t know much 
about Echo-Hawk 
prior to the event 
but left with a new 
perspective on what 
kind of art he creates. 
Doney wants to learn 
more about his work 
with Nike. 

When Nike was 
in search of a Native 
artist for the N7 line, 
they heard about 
Echo-Hawk through 
his online presence. 
He signed a three- 
year contract and 
began creating art 
for T-shirts, shoes, 
basketball shorts and 
jackets. Proceeds 
from the line benefit 
Native American 
athletic programs for 
youth across Indian Country. 

“It’s a way for Nike to give back 
to the Indian community,” Echo-Hawk 
said. “It’s been a big blessing for me to 
be a part of it.” 

During the event, two people had the 
opportunity to win a pair of customized 
shoes; Echo-Hawk painted Native 
American images on each of the shoes 
and autographed them. 

Echo-Hawk’s performance left 
a lasting impression on community 
members of all ages. 

“There’s no limit to what you can do 
with what you love,” said Non-resident 
Liaison Kevin Osceola. 



Elizabeth Osceola 


Bunky Echo-Hawk performs a live art 
show at the SMPW community event. 




SMPW participants pose with artist Bunky Echo-Hawk and Hollywood Councilman Chris Osceola at the community event July 25 at the Hollywood Gym. 



Elizabeth Osceola 

Keyana Nelson learns the basics of camera setup from Broadcasting senior editor Deeana Johnson. 



Miguel Freire 

Royce Osceola and Ozzie Holdiness pose with Bunky Echo-Hawk after winning a pair of his Nike N7 
shoes in a surprise raffle for the SMPW participants. 




Amanda Murphy 

Journalism participants Royce Osceola and Elizabeth Osceola and broadcasting participants Tori Osceola and Keyana Nelson team up to interview 
Bunky Echo-Hawk after an art demonstration and show during the 2013 Seminole Media Productions Workshop. 



Amanda Murphy Elizabeth Osceola 

Bunky Echo-Hawk invites Maleah Isaac and Denise Bunky Echo-Hawk speaks to the crowd 
Osceola to help paint during his show for the participants, during the community event. 


Royce Osceola 

Bunky Echo-Hawk paints a portrait in front of a live audience based on crowd responses 
to the question, ‘What does it mean to be a Seminole?’ 


Amanda Murphy 

Tori Osceola puts newfound production skills to work 
while filming Bunky Echo-Hawk’s live art show. 
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Youth unite for social change 


BY AMANDA MURPHY 
Copy Editor 

WOODLAND HILLS, Calif. — This 
summer, Native American youth took the 
reins of their respective Tribes and steered 
them toward positive changes, all the while 
preserving tradition. 

Youth Councils from across Indian 
Country met in Woodland Hills, Calif, 
for the United National Indian Tribal 
Youth (UNITY) Conference to discuss 
issues in their communities and learn new 
ways to resolve them. Among the 1,200 
students striving for social change were 
Tribal members Alexis Aguilar and Aaron 
Alvarado. 

“I think it makes them aware of other 
issues that Native Americans face and makes 
them realize how lucky they are, and [that] 
they can share similar issues,” said Paola 
Moneymaker, Higher Education coordinator, 
who was along for the ride. 

From July 12-16, students participated 
in workshops, listened 
to guest speakers and 
posted their experiences 
to Twitter and Facebook 
to share with all Native 
American youth. 

Alvarado, a senior 
at Immokalee High 
School, attended the 
conference because 
he was curious about 
the differences and 
similarities of common 
issues affecting Tribes 
across Indian Country. 

“I also wanted to see how other Tribes 
motivate their youth to come together for a 
better future,” he said. 

The teens selected the theme of the 
37th annual conference, “Technology and 
Tradition for Today and Tomorrow,” fitting 
for the nonprofit organization’s mission to 
foster spiritual, mental, physical and social 
development in Native American youth. 


n 


Aaron Alvarado 


Workshops like “Facebook Indians,” “I Spy 
a Champion for Change” and “Building Your 
Authentic Network” showed youth how 
to use social media to grow their councils, 
increase fundraising, promote activities and 
build relationships with Indians across the 
nation. 

Aguilar, 1 8, of Immokalee, who attended 
the conference for the third time, said she 
went to support the Tribe’s Youth Council 
and to observe how other councils operate 
to possibly bring back new material. The 
conference also provided her the opportunity 
to catch up with old friends, while discussing 
ways to encourage more involvement in the 
community. 

Topics discussed in the workshops 
included Native American identity and 
culture preservation, healthy lifestyles, HIV 
and AIDS, aggressive behavior, substance 
abuse and sexual abuse. 

“Too many people die too young from 
drugs, alcohol and diseases that come from 
abuse,” Alvarado said. 

Two workshops stand out in his memory: 
a self-defense class that he attended with 
Aguilar and a self-awareness and motivation 
session. 

“It (self-defense workshop) was about 
being aware of your surroundings and 
learning about how to respond to various 
situations you may be put in,” Aguilar said. 

Though Alvarado joined the self- 
defense class initially to support Aguilar, he 
said he learned a few tips about how to take 
down an attacker using defensive moves, 
pepper spray and Tasers. The motivational 
session focused on helping teens identify 
individual interests, strengths and talents 
then using those attributes to forge futures. 

“It was about feeling good about 
yourself, about seeing all the positive things 
that make you who you are and who you 
want to be,” he said. 

Although the conference covered some 
serious topics and important constitutional 
changes, there was time for entertainment. 
Aguilar said her favorite part of the 


conference was a show 
where a hypnotist 
made volunteers from 
various Youth Councils 
perform activities under 
hypnosis, ranging from 
boys believing they 
were pregnant to all 
volunteers speaking 
Chinese and competing 
in a worldwide “twerk” 
competition. 

Even though 
UNITY happens once a year, Youth Councils 
work hard all year long brainstorming ideas 
for community outreach and implementing 
them through service. The Seminole Tribe 
of Florida Youth Council, formed in 2011, 
has attended the conference ever since and 
actively participates in community service. 
In the past, they have organized food 
drives and school supply drives to help less 
fortunate children and teens. They also have 
mock Tribal Council meetings to practice 
leadership skills. 

The Youth Council’s next big endeavor 
is a Thanksgiving turkey drive. 

Education adviser Reginal Belizaire, 
who also attended the event, works with the 
council and has big plans for the future. 

“The ultimate goal is to host a UNITY 
conference here,” he said. “We have to have 
a significant amount of kids involved.” 

With six students in the council this 
year, the social media skills gleaned from the 
UNITY Conference will be put to the test to 
encourage other Native youth to join in the 
effort for a brighter future. 

UNITY, a national organization with 
more than 150 Youth Councils operating in 
35 states and Canada, is open to all Native 
American youth ages 15-24. 

“It promotes Tribal leadership among 
Native youth and they also have scholarships 
for college and resources. I think it’s a really 
neat opportunity to work on leadership 
development,” Moneymaker said. “I 
encourage a lot of students to get involved.” 



Alexis Aguilar 


+ FIYP 

From page 1 B 


“We want students to be exposed to 
things they wouldn’t be at home,” he said. 
“The goal is for them to go on to college, 
vocational school or the military. Just 
about 100 percent of them do so.” 

Activities during the program were 
not all academics. Weekends included 
visiting the Tallahassee Museum, zip 
lining and canoeing at the Florida State 
University recreation area. 

“They were in class every day from 
9 a.m. to 5:30 p.m.,” Kellam said. “They 
worked very hard and every one of them 
met their goals and received a $500 


achievement allowance in addition to the 
$6 per hour they earned for class time.” 

This year, FIYP included a STEM 
program comprised of science, technology, 
engineering and math. To make it more 
interesting, students created superheroes 
and used them in each lesson. 

“It’s a tactile program to get them 
interested in science,” Kellam said. “They 
used data, algebraic formulas, the nature 
of science, Newton’s laws of motion, 
aerodynamics and design to create their 
hero’s superpowers.” 

The students used science to create 
tools and shields for their superheroes 
and learned to use the scientific method to 
solve crimes. 

“It was challenging but everything 


was taught so well,” De La Rosa said. “It 
was hands-on so we really learned it - 
even math. Everything was in front of us 
and we had to figure things out.” 

The superhero theme was used 
throughout the curriculum. The writing 
instructor had students create the origin of 
their characters from their imaginations, 
write an ode, poem or essay, and draw a 
picture of their superhero. 

In the computer class, students built 
their own websites. 

“The program was a blast,” De La 
Rosa said. “Yes, you’re learning but 
you’re having a fun time meeting people. 
You get paid to go; you make money and 
are getting a great education. Everyone 
should just do it and go to the program.” 


NLC adds sessions 
to Indian Housing 
Training Conference 


HOLLYWOOD — The Native 
Learning Center (NLC), a Seminole Tribe 
of Florida housing program dedicated to 
the development of cultural and quality 
of life skills for all Native and Indigenous 
people, announced the addition of a 
fourth day to the Indian Housing Training 
Conference. 

The event takes place at the 
DoubleTree by Hilton Hotel Tulsa- 
Downtown in Tulsa, Okla. from Sept. 10- 
13. 

The extra day will add 1 6 sessions to the 
agenda to further diversify the conference, 
bringing the total to 34 sessions geared 
toward providing housing professionals 
the building blocks necessary to create 
healthy communities. 

New sessions 
include the History 
of Indian Housing, 

Housing Construction, 

Crime Prevention, 

Indian Housing Plan 
(IHP) Training and 
Proper Maintenance 
Inspections. During the 
four-day conference, 
participants will also 
join critical sessions 
related to Tribal 
housing programs 
that are imperative 
to HUD’s Indian 
Housing Block Grant 
(IHBG) Program. 

“By moving 
our Indian Housing 
Training Conference 
to a more centrally 
located region, we 
hope that more Tribes and TDHEs 
(Tribally Designated Entity) will have 
a better opportunity to participate in our 
free training,” said Georgette Palmer 
Smith, NLC executive director. “Our 
training will include NAHASDA (Native 
American Housing Assistance and Self 
Determination Act) and Indian Housing 
training to ensure financial accountability, 
growth, sustainability and safety programs 
that every Native American community 
needs to thrive.” 

The Indian Housing Training 
Conference sessions include but are not 
limited to: 

Indian Housing Plans & Leveraging 
IHBG Funds - Instructor Wanda Jean 
Lord (Cherokee/Choctaw descent), of 
Lord & Associates, will focus on Section 


Native 

Learning Center 


5 Budgets of the IHP. Participants will 
receive instruction and hands-on examples 
on how to develop a funding strategy 
leveraging federal and other funding 
sources to support the construction of 
community facilities for their housing 
projects, increase Tribal member assets 
via ID As and explore options for creating 
housing endowments or Tribal community 
foundations. 

Affordable Housing 
Construction Best 

Practices - Instructor 
Gregory Giakoumis, 
of Travios Design & 
Construction Services, will 
walk participants through 
the construction process, 
discussing common 

pitfalls and recommending 
a strategy for a smooth 
construction process that 
will ensure participant 
projects meet budget and 
timing requirements. 

Strategic Planning for 
Board of Commissioners 
and Executive Directors 
Instructor Joanie 
Buckley (Oneida Tribe of 
Wisconsin) will discuss 
the process of strategic 
plans and simplify it into 
road maps that can be used 
for various projects. The strategic planning 
process will be correlated to various 
department goals and outcomes, including 
housing programs, so the audience can see 
applications of the strategic process. 

Low Income Tax Credit Compliance 
- Instructor Robin Thome, of Travois 
Inc., will provide professionals with an 
overview of the federal Low-Income 
Housing Tax Credit program and its 
interaction with Tribal housing initiatives. 
The session provides both a general 
explanation of the program, as well as 
detailed procedures and requirements for 
continuing operational compliance. 

To register for the Indian Housing 
Training Conference and view a complete 
agenda, visit NativeLearningCenter.com/ 
IndianHousingTrainingConference. 


“ Our training will 
include NAHASDA 
and Indian 
Housing training 
to ensure financial 
accountability, 
growth, 

sustainability and 
safety programs 
that every 
Native American 
community needs 
to thrive 

- Georgette Palmer Smith, 
NLC executive director 
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954-436-9905 
4101 Davie Road Ext. 

Davie, FL 33024 

www.BrowardMotorsports.com 

YAMAHA 



Yamaha. The 1st Name in Motorsports 

"finance offer subject 1c credit approval, applies to purchases cf m Yamaha Motorcycles, ATVs & Scooters made on a Yamaha Installment Financing lean account from 7/1/13-9/30/13. Mm. 
contract length U nos. max 36 mos Min amount financed $5,000 Fixed APR nl 3.99%. 5.99%. 6.99% or 12 99% assigned based on credit approval criteria. Monthly payments per STOOD 
financed based an 36-mo. term are $79.52 at 3.99% and $33 69 at 12.99%. * "Customer Cash offer good on select 2013 [and prior year! models between 7/1/1 3-9/30/1 3 Offers good only in the 
U S., excluding the state of Hawaii. Dress property for your ride with a helmet, eye prelection, long-sleeved shirt, long pants, gloves and boats. Do not drink and tide it is illegal and dangerous 
Yamaha and the Motorcycle Safety Foundation encourage you to ride safety and respect the environment. For further information regarding the MSF course, please call 1 EDO W6-9227 ATV models 
shown are recommended for use only by riders 16 years and older Raptor 700R recommended for experienced riders only Yamaha recommends that all ATV riders take an approved training course. 
Far safety and training information, see your dealer or call the ATV Safety Institute at 1-B0W/73B7, AlVstan be haiardous to operate. For your safety: Always avoid paved surfaces. Never 
ride on public roads. Always wear a helmet, eye protection and protective clothing. Never carry passengers. Never engage in stunt riding. Riding and alcohol/d rugs don't mix. Avoid excessive 
speed. And be particularly careful on difficult terrain. Professional riders depicted on a closed courses. ©2013 Yamaha Motor Corporation, U S A. All rights reserved * yamaha-motor.com 6/13 
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FrontRowUSA.com 






Concerts | Theatre f Sports 

Local, National, and Worldwide Events 


Need travel arrangements? Call us! 
We take care of all your travel needs 

including: 

Hotels, Airlines, and Cruises 
FrontRowUSA is up front 
and honest, putting you up front! 
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Top Concerts 


Top Spo 



EAGLES 

DRAKE 

NINE INCH NAILS 
LUKE BRYAN 
LIONEL RICHIE 
PET SHOP BOYS 
THE WEEKND 
JOHN FOGERTY 
SELENA GOMEZ 
MACKLEMORE & RYAN LEWIS 
STONE TEMPLE PILOTS 
BRUNO MARS 
ALICE COOPER 
JASON ALOEAN 


MIAMI DOLPHINS 
MIAMI HEAT 
MONSTER JAM 
MIAMI MARLINS 
MIAMI HURRICANES 
FIGHT TIME PRO MMA 


Top Theatre 


DISNEY ON ICE 
BOOK OF MORMON 
LISA LAMPANELLI 
THE WIZARD OF OZ 
GAD ELMALEH 
AMERICAN IDIOT 
ONCE 

BLUE MAN GROUP 


ALL CONCERTS, SPORTS AND THEATRE TICKETS AVAILABLE 
NATIONWIDE AND WORLDWIDE ORDER YOUR TICKETS ONLINE AT 
WWW.FRONTROWUSA.COM OR BY PHONE 

| (954) 455-1929 OR (800) 446 8499 
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♦ CAMP KULAQUA 

From page IB 


The younger kids’ silly Seminole 
Olympics required water provided by fire 
hose, scores of Styrofoam cups, dozens 
of colorful balloons and 200 soaking wet 
campers and counselors. 

Teamwork and respect were recurring 
lessons in all activities - whether building a 
boxcar for zany racing or taking directions 
blindfolded through the gym during a “walk 
of trust” exercise. 

Sidney Nunez, 17, attended for the 
fifth consecutive year but for the first time 
as a junior counselor. The Immokalee High 
School student said all her six brothers and 
sisters have also attended. 

“Camp helps kids grow. It teaches 
us how to manage money and how the 


Education Department is always there all 
the way through college,” Nunez said. “This 
year I started working the minute I stepped 
off the bus and I didn’t stop until the second 
I got back on the bus - but it was all the fun 
I expected.” 

For Javian Cypress, 9, the most fun 
came from spying flying fish, sunbathing 
turtles and a huge manatee resting on 
the bottom of the grassy, sun-dappled 
Ichetucknee. 

But camp wasn’t all fun and games. 
Morning activities on the last day included 
a final exam that tested the children’s 
knowledge about the serious issues learned 
in camp: drug abuse, money management 
and character judgment. 

“When someone breaks a promise after 
you believed in them, it’s hard to get the 
promise back,” Cypress said. “We have to 
always try to be trustworthy people.” 



Eileen Soler 

Boys gather around Seminole Culture instructor Vinson Osceola at Camp Kulaqua during a 
workshop that taught about chickee thatching. 






Eileen Soler 

Jaylee Jimmie, of Immokalee, strings pretty 
beads during a Seminole culture workshop. 


Eileen Soler 

Girls line up at Camp Kulaqua for a blindfolded lesson about trusting 
and being trustworthy during a workshop hosted by the Family Services 
Department. 


Eileen Soler 


Eileen Soler 


Free falling is fun over a lagoon at Camp Kulaqua in High Springs. 


Eileen Soler 

One bounce is all it takes to be thrust from an inflated contraption called The 
Blob at Camp Kulaqua during the Tribe’s summer camp. 


Eileen Soler 

Members of the LadyBugs team relax after winning for most creative 
boxcar creation. 



Eileen Soler 

Boys fashion a furious and hopefully fast boxcar for the Camp 
Kulaqua boxcar races. 



Eileen soler Soaking up the sunshine, campers tube and raft down the Ichetucknee River. 

Winners of a water competition rejoice during the Seminole Olympics at Camp 
Kulaqua. 


Eileen Soler 

Reginald Ling, of Big Cypress, concentrates while 
learning to carve during a Seminole culture workshop. 


Eileen Soler 

The entire Camp Kulaqua talent show cast takes the stage for the grand finale - a rendition of the 70s pop song 
YMCA. The talent show capped the five-day camp adventure. 
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HIGHER EDUCATION'S 

COLLEGE FAIR 2013 



THE SEMINOLE TRIBE OF FLORIDA 
EDUCATION DEPARTMENT 
CORDIALLY INVITES YOU TO THE 
HIGHER EDUCATION COLLEGE FAIR 2013 

For Seminole High School, 

GED and Higher Education Students 

FRIDAY, OCTOBER 4, 2013 
FROM 10:30AM - 12:00PM 

SEMINOLE HARD ROCK, 1 SEMINOLE WAY 
HOLLYWOOD, FL 33314 

Lunch will be served 


If you have any questions please contact: 

Paola Moneymaker or Leila Salazar 

(954) 989-6840 ext. 10551 or 10540 

You can also contact us by email at 
paolamoneymaker(o)semtribe.com or 
leilasalazar(Q)semtribe.com 


Seminole Tribe of Florida 
Education Department 


♦ CAREER FAIR 

From page 1 B 


“I want to work with kids and with the Tribe,” 
said Aaron Alvarado, 1 7, a senior at Immokalee High 
School. “I want to help kids stay off the streets and 
keep positive.” 

This was the first year the Tribal Professional 
Development program held a career fair and attendees 


had positive feedback. Participants who responded to a 
survey after the event thought it was excellent or very 
good, while Tribal departments were pleased with the 
exposure they got. 

After talking to people in other departments, one 
participant in the Work Experience Program asked for 
a transfer to a department in which he has always had 
interest. 

“Overall, the Tribal members and departments 
were happy with the event,” Dufour said. 



Beverly Bidney 

The Hard Rock Hotel & Casino Hollywood ballroom is filled with information tables brimming with details about career 
opportunities for anyone interested. 


♦ LEAD AMERICA 

From page 1 B 


By picking the brains of these business 
buffs - including Dr. Dennis Hanno, Dean of the 
Undergraduate School at Babson College - students 
gained the skills necessary for creating their own 
business model. They divided into groups and voted 
on leadership roles, such as CEO and vice president, 
simulating a real corporation. The students, many of 
whom had never met before, pulled their individual 
ideas together to draft a corporate vision, develop a 
strategic design, create a formal business plan and 
ultimately, sell it to mock investors. 

Cypress, 18, didn’t know what she was getting 
into when she arrived at the conference, as business 
is not her main interest, but she wanted to try 
something different. She found the conference very 
informative. 

“I wasn’t really going to be an entrepreneur, but 
it’s really good to know if my plans in the future 
change,” she said. 

Cypress said she is more inclined to drawing 
and writing, but she learned that businesses need 
artists to market their ventures. Her artistic talents 
came in handy during the group project. 

“One of the kids caught me doodling and 


he asked if I could draw the products and the 
commercial,” she said. 

Not only did Cypress and Bowers make new 
friends, but they also networked with 98 students 
from countries like China, Japan and Australia, 
among others, who share common interests. 

“Some people in the program and the faculty 
advisers got me really inspired to actually be 
serious,” Cypress said. “It got me really thinking 
about what I want to do.” 

Lead America partners with top colleges and 
universities in the nation to host college immersion 
programs to prepare middle and high school 
students, academically and emotionally, for the 
transition into college. Conference topics range 
from engineering to medicine to media, creating 
opportunities for students with all types of interests. 

The Education Department caters to the 
interests of students and gladly sends them to any of 
the Lead America conferences. 

Yeguez hopes to have more students attend 
next year’s conference. 

“It really prepares the students to take the 
business side of the Tribe to a higher level,” Yeguez 
said. 

To participate in an educational conference 
or to enlist assistance with college applications, 
contact the Education Department at 954-989-6840. 


MICCOSUKEE TRIBE CELEBRATES 
AMERICAN INDIAN DAY 

SEPTEMBER 28, 201 3 • 1 0AM - 6PM 



FREE ADMISSION 

EXPERIENCE OUR TIMELESS HERITAGE 
AT THE GATEWAY TO THE EVERGLADES 


ENJOY 

MICCOSUKEE FASHION SHOW 
BEADWORK I WOODWORK 
AIRBOAT RIDES 
ALLIGATOR WRESTLING 

ifinc DinFQ 

NATIVE AMERICAN MUSIC 
DANCERS I FOOD 
CRAFTS B MORE! 


k \\{| 


MICCOSUKEE 

RESORT & GAMING 


305.222.4600 I 500 SW 177TH AVENUE. MIAMI FL 33194 
EXIT 25A ON THE TURNPIKE I MICCOSUKEE.COM 

SUBJECT TO CHANGE OB CANCELLATION WITHOUT NOTICE AT THE DISCRETION OF MANAGEMENT 
RAIN OR SHINE EVENT NO CHAIRS, PETS OR COOLERS ALLOWED. 
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Eileen Soler 

Ina Robbins rushes to class Aug. 19 on the first day of the 2013-2014 school year at Ahfachkee 
School on the Big Cypress Reservation. 


i 

Beverly Bidney 

Teacher Nicole Terry walks Eli Odem, 3, into the Hollywood 
Preschool as he rubs the sleep from his eyes. 


Beverly Bidney 

First-time student Michael Jumper, 1, seems happy to 
be in Hollywood Preschool teacher Stacey Wyckoff’s 
arms on the first day of school. 


Beverly Bidney 

Not every child is eager to start the school year. At right, Sue Forbes-Osceola, 2, doesn’t want her father, Anthony 
Forbes, to leave her with teacher Stacey Wyckoff, who whisks her away into the Hollywood Preschool. By the time 
they got inside, the tears had abated. 


Eileen Soler 

Justin Billie descends from the school bus Aug. 19 ready for the first day 
of the school year at Ahfachkee School on the Big Cypress Reservation. 


Andrea Holata 

Pemayetv Emahakv Charter School second-grade teacher Dixie Ball 
welcomes her new students on the first day of school Aug. 19. 


Beverly Bidney 

Mom Amy Cypress hands a curious Peyton Cypress, 14 months, to 
teacher Dorothy Williams for her first day of school at the Hollywood 
Preschool. 


Andrea Holata 

Curtis Fountain, left, and Blake Baker are all smiles as they walk to 
class on the first day of school at Pemayetv Emahakv Charter School. 


Eileen Soler 

Kindergarten teacher Renee Barry escorts a stream of kindergartners (and some parents) into their 
elementary classroom first thing Aug. 19 for the first day at Ahfachkee School. 


Andrea Holata 

From left, brothers Jrayko, Ukiah and Quayton Billie are ready for 
class at Pemayetv Emahakv Charter School, equipped with snacks, 
backpacks and matching outfits. 


Eileen Soler 

Ahfachkee School principal Lucy Dafoe calls a cafeteria filled with students and parents to order on 
day one of the 2013-2014 school year. 


Andrea Holata 

Kindergartners from Mrs. Kimberly Toms’ class get ready to begin their 
first day of school at Pemayetv Emahakv Charter School. 
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Sunday ; Jill 

October 6 


HOTEL & CASINO 




CtLEBRATINfTHE iOTH ANNIVERSARY 
CFCyNPI’SiMAfHPBBUT ALBUM "SHE'S $0 UNUSUAL 

SFFCIAL QUEST 
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Saturday 

November 9 


BRIAN WILSON 
& JEFF BECK 
WITHAL JARDINE 
& DAVID MARKS 


BARENAKED 

LADIES 

WITH SPECIAL GUEST 

WHITEHORSE 


LORETTA 

LYNN 


BONNIE 

RAITT 


FORD 

TRUCKS 


LIONEL 

RICHIE 


ALICE 

COOPER 


BERES 

HAMMOND 


Ticketmaster.com 
or charge by phone: 


JOHN 

FOGERTY 
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Kirsten Doney takes 
second in national 
golf tournament 


BY BEVERLY BIDNEY 
Staff Reporter 

GREENEVILLE, Tenn. — High 
school senior Kirsten Doney recently 
used her formidable golf skills to earn a 
second place finish in her division at the 
Amateur Athletic Union (AAU) Golf 
National Championship, held July 18- 
21 in Greeneville, Tenn. About 300 kids 
in age groups from 6U to 18U played in 
the tournament, but Doney was the only 
member of the Tribe to compete. 

“Golf is really a mind game,” said 
Doney, 17, who played in the girls’ 18U 
division. “You can’t blame anyone else 
for your mistakes on the course; you 
are you own team. During tournaments, 
you can’t talk to your coach so you are 
on your own. You just have to take what 
you’ve learned and put it into practice.” 

Her record doesn’t reveal it, but 
Doney has only played golf for about 
four years. She comes from a family of 
golfers, so family time includes a day 



Beverly Bidney 

Kirsten Doney competes in the Jim Thorpe 
Games in Oklahoma on June 11. 


on the links. Doney has played on the 
Okeechobee High School varsity team, 
and Jason Tommie has coached her for 
the last three years. 

“She is willing to learn any aspect of 
the game and try anything,” said Tommie, 
Brighton Gym field supervisor. “She’s 
a very positive thinker, which affects 
her game. Golf is a thinking person’s 
game; you have to be able to think your 
way around the golf course. Any wrong 
thought and your game can get out of 
whack.” 

The AAU championship took place 
in Tennessee, which has a very different 
terrain than Florida. The Robert Trent 
Jones-designed course at the Link Hills 
Country Club features plenty of rolling 
hills to challenge any golfer, but it is 
Doney ’s favorite course so far. 

“This was one of my biggest 
tournaments,” Doney said. “I was pretty 
nervous about it, but after a few holes it 
got easier and it came naturally.” 

Doney enjoys golf and finds it 
relaxing, regardless of the challenges. 
Her least favorite aspect of the game is 
the water traps; like any golfer, she gets 
frustrated when she hits a ball into the 
water. 

“It doesn’t happen often, but when 
it does it gets into my head,” she said. “I 
need to learn to leave it behind and move 
on to the next hole.” 

Tommie believes it was a significant 
accomplishment for Doney to come 
in second in a national championship 
tournament. 

“Going into her senior year it will 
be a confidence booster,” he said. “It will 
help her out in her final year on the team. 
Kirsten’s a very intelligent student in 
school and on the golf course.” 

Doney looks forward to her next big 
tournament during the North American 
Indigenous Games in Canada next 
summer. She believes golf is a good game 
for any kid to learn. 

“It’s a game that lets you focus on 
yourself and the game,” she said. “It’s not 
just about winning; it’s about learning. It 
will take years to understand how to play. 
Even the professional golfers are still 
learning how to play.” 



Andrea Holata 

Brianna Billie starts off the pitching for the Lady Seminoles during the championship game. 


Seminoles win three 
NAYO championships 


BY ANDREA HOLA TA 
Staff Reporter 

OKEECHOBEE — Forty -five 
Native American teams converged in 
Okeechobee, Fla. July 18-20 to compete 
in the annual Native American Youth 
Organization (NAYO) baseball and 
softball tournament hosted this year by 
the Seminole Tribe of Florida. 

Tribes from the across the southeast 
United States were represented, including 
the Cherokees, Choctaws, Poarch Creek, 
Iroquois and Seminoles. The Seminole 
Tribe had nine teams comprised of various 
age groups and different reservations and 
captured three championship trophies. 

The 7- to 8 -year-old division started 
off tournament play on July 18. Four 
girls’ teams and six boys’ teams competed 
in the double-elimination tournament. 

In the first round, the Lil’ Seminoles 
fast-pitch softball team lost 17-1 to MBCI 


Elite, of Neshoba County, Miss. 

The Seminole Warriors baseball team 
rallied back and forth with the Native 
Giants, from Choctaw, Miss., during their 
first round of play. 

One key player, Ramone Baker, 
helped keep the Seminoles alive with a 
triple, but the Native Giants came out on 
top during the fifth inning. The Seminole 
Warriors lost 9-6. 

The Seminole baseball and softball 
teams were eliminated during the second 
round of the tournament; the boys lost 8-7, 
and the girls were shutout 7-0. MBCI Elite 
went on to win the softball championship, 
while Poarch Creek won the baseball 
championship in their division. 

In the 9- to 10-year-old division, the 
Seminole Warriors baseball team started 
off with an 8-0 win against the MBCI 
Krushers, and eventually defeated the 
Nation 1 team in the championship game. 

+ See NAYO on page 2C 
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Hunter Osceola, No. 11, dribbles past an Ak-Chin player at the 11th annual Native American Basketball Invitational. 


Seminoles trek to Arizona 
for NABI tournament 



BY BEVERLY B IDNEY 
Staff Reporter 

PHOENIX — Phoenix became a 
basketball haven from July 17-21 when 
more than 1,900 athletes and coaches 
representing 167 Tribes competed in the 
11th annual Native American Basketball 
Invitational (NABI). The tournament, one 
of the largest in Indian Country, featured 
players ages 13 to 19. 

Seminoles competed on inter- tribal 
teams: boys played on the J.U.S. Nation 
team, and girls played on the BBall Divas 
team. Neither team won, but J.U.S. Nation 
made it into the final eight and BBall 
Divas made it to the final 16 in the gold 
division bracket. 

Games were held in nine high school 
and college gyms, and the finals took place 
at the U.S. Airways Center, home of the 
NBA Phoenix Suns and WNBA Phoenix 
Mercury. 

Before their first game of the 
tournament, J.U.S. Nation coach Andrew 
Jordan Bowers said the team was focused 
and felt good about their chances. They 
had been working toward winning NABI 
for the last four years, but J.U.S. lost by 
eight points to the Northern AZ Elite, 
known to be tough competitors. 

“The game we lost was the epitome of 
the tournament,” Bowers said. “The gym 
was so crowded, people had to stand. We 
had about 20 fans; the rest were theirs and 
they all dressed in black shirts. It was so 
loud I could barely yell over the crowd to 
the team. That’s what makes it fun; you 
as brothers versus the whole crowd. In the 
last minutes of the game, we missed our 
free throws and they made theirs.” 

Although the players were upset 
about the loss, it was the furthest the 
team had made it in four years of NABI 


tournaments. 

“They definitely made a name for 
themselves,” Bowers said. “People 
recognized the J.U.S. name and other 
coaches even came to watch their games.” 

College recruiters also took an 
interest in J.U.S. By the end of the 
tournament most of the team received 
scholarship offers, some from multiple 
schools, which included Little Big Horn 
College in Montana, Tohono O’odham 
Community College in Arizona and 
Scottsdale Community College. 

“The tournament means a lot to me,” 
said J.U.S. point guard Phillip Jones, 
who received offers from United Tribes 


Technical College and Wentworth Military 
Academy. “I’ve been trying to win since I 
started coming here in my freshman year.” 

The BBall Divas - comprised of 
three Seminoles, one Miccosukee and 
members of the Lakota Tribe from South 
Dakota - dominated in their early games. 
Their strength of play led them to the gold 
division bracket. 

“It’s awesome to play with different 
Native Americans and get to know them,” 
said BBall Divas center Maleah Isaac. 
“They’re my people.” 

+ See NABI on page 5C 
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Baseball season is eternal on the rez 







Beverly Bidney 

Sarah Descheene practices a catching and throwing drill with 
coach Richard Gonzalez. 


Beverly Bidney 

Like a graceful ballet move, coach Richard Gonzalez shadows Sarah Descheene as he teaches her the proper way to 
quickly turn and throw a ball. 


Beverly Bidney 

Tyson Osceola practices a catching and throwing drill during a 
recent practice at the Hollywood Ball Field. 


BY BEVERLY BIDNEY 
Staff Reporter 

The end of summer doesn’t portend the 
end of baseball season in Seminole country. 
With weekly baseball clinics by Press On 
Sports and DeMatties Baseball, the season 
continues year-round. 

To measure the progress of players, 
coach Richard Gonzalez, of Press On 
Sports, hands out incentive awards every 


few months. Immokalee players received 
their awards in the beginning of August, 
while players in Big Cypress, Brighton and 
Hollywood will get theirs soon. Gonzalez 
believes it’s important for kids to learn a 
variety of sports. 

“We want them to know baseball is an 
option,” said Gonzalez, who played ball at 
Manhattan College in New York and has 
coached baseball for more than 20 years. 
“We train whoever comes and wants to 


learn, at any age. It’s not all drill and skill; 
we always play a game.” 

The incentive awards are based on 
effort, progress, attitude, participation and 
performance. 

“We want kids to get an understanding 
of baseball,” said assistant coach Alex 
Zapata. “We try to show them you can have 
fun at more things than basketball. Baseball 
is a mental sport - it works your brain.” 

It also works muscles and reflexes, 


as a few Hollywood kids demonstrated at 
practice in August. They worked on drills to 
improve eye-hand skills, throwing accuracy 
and batting proficiency. 

“I come out here to play because I’m 
good at it,” said Sarah Descheene, 13, who 
plays on the softball team at Nativity School 
in Hollywood. 

Other kids at the practice also play on 
their school teams; Kenny Descheene, 16, 
plays third base at Chaminade-Madonna 


High School and Tyson Osceola, 15, plays 
third base and outfield at University School. 

Baseball clinics are held every week 
from 5 to 8 p.m. on Mondays in Hollywood 
and Big Cypress; Tuesdays in Immokalee; 
and Thursday in Brighton. 

The clinics focus on fielding, hitting, 
pitching and game strategies. 

For more information about the clinics, 
contact your reservation’s Recreation 
Department. 
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+ NAYO 

From page 1C 


The Seminole team in the 13- to 
15 -year-old division, Independentz, also 
won a championship trophy, rallying 
against the team Native Intensity. 

The Seminoles started off strong 
with a 3-0 win against the Poarch Creeks, 
but a 4-5 loss against Native Intensity 
in the next game put them in the loser’s 
bracket. Independentz went on to play 
Native Stunners, shutting them out 15- 
0, and Native Intensity, winning 2-1. 
Independentz and Native Intensity headed 
to the championship game. 

Independentz, coached by Naha 
Jumper and Brighton Board Rep. Larry 


Howard, battled it out through three 
innings, in which the teams were tied 2-2. 
However, due to rain, both teams agreed 
to be declared co-champions for the 
tournament. 

In the 16- to 18-year-old division, 
the Lady Seminoles never let up: They 
defeated the Poarch Creek Band of Indians 
from Alabama 7-3, the Cherokee team 5-2 
and went on to defeat the Poarch Creek 8-1 
in the championship game. Player Janet 
Smith hit several home runs throughout 
the tournament, helping lead the team to 
victory. 

The Hollywood Seminoles baseball 
team, coached by Leon Wilcox, suffered a 
tough 6-2, loss against the Poarch Creeks 
from Alabama in the championship game, 
putting the team in second place. 


Andrea Holata 

Sydney Cypress is ready for her pitch during the tournament. 


Andrea Holata 

The Lady Seminoles wait for the first game of the tournament to start in the dugout. 


Andrea Holata 

Jaryaca Baker, center, and teammates celebrate winning the 
NAYO tournament for their division. 


Bryce Baker touches home plate, scoring a run for the Seminole Warriors. Lahna Baker scores for the Lady Seminoles. 


Andrea Holata 


Independentz joins Native Intensity to pray after the game. 




Andrea Holata 

Team Independentz, comprised of girls from several Seminole reservations, pose for a picture with the championship 
trophy. Because of rainstorms, they were declared co-champions along with the Choctaw team Native Intensity. 


Andrea Holata 

The Seminole Warriors pose for a picture with their championship trophy. The Seminoles, coached by William 
Cunningham, back right, and Matt Jones, back left, won the NAYO tournament for the 9- to 10-year-old division. 
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Janae Bankston jumps her horse Amber, an appaloosa, as her sister Wren Bankston watches 
in the background. 


City kids live country 
life at Davie rodeo 


Seminoles ride English 


Beverly Bidney 


Wren and Janae Bankston take a moment to pose with their horses. 


Tehya Howard, 8, rides with gusto in the pole bending competition. 


Beverly Bidney Beverly Bidney 

Takoda Howard shows off the buckle he earned as 
all-round cowboy in the peewee division for the 
Kids’ Summer Buckle Series. 


BY BEVERLY BIDNEY 
Staff Reporter 

HOLLYWOOD — Janae and Wren 
Bankston have been riding horses since 
they were too small to ride bikes. At the 
tender ages of 4 and 3 respectively, Janae 
and Wren learned to control 1 ,000-pound 
horses with confidence. Now at ages 10 
and 7, the equestriennes are old hands at 
horsemanship, whether competing in a 
rodeo or English riding ring. 

There are significant differences 
between riding English and Western 
style: English riders jump over obstacles, 
ensuring proper style and form, while 
Western rodeo riders, specifically barrel 
racers, focus on time in the ring, as well 
as steering clear of barrels. 

The Bankston girls enjoy both 
equestrian pursuits and have earned about 
30 ribbons each in their English riding 
competitions. The girls compete at the 
Heritage Horse Show at Volunteer Park 
in Plantation from September through 
July, and at the Circuit Awards Banquet 
held Aug. 17, they each earned awards 
for their performance through the season. 
Janae got 10th overall jumper rider, was 
runner up in the Froggy Jumper division 
(2-foot, 3 -inch jumps) and received a 
saddle rack. Wren was the reserve grand 
champion for the walk and trot division 
and received a director’s chair with her 
name embroidered on it. 

“English is weird because the bridle, 
saddle, girth and stirrups are different,” 
Wren said. “You have to be careful not to 
lean back and sit up straight.” 

“I use my legs more in English and 
can’t be sloppy,” added Janae. 

Dressed in their classic tan jodhpurs, 
helmets and shiny black riding boots, 
the girls elegantly take jumps with ease. 
They started riding English about two 
years after learning to ride Western style. 

“Linda saw how well they ride,” 
said Celeste Foster, about her mother, 
Linda Sluder, who owns the Spun Gold 
Equestrian Center in Davie. “Their body 
style is built to ride English; it just comes 
naturally to them. Not many kids are 


Beverly Bidney 

Wren Bankston jumps her horse. 


versatile enough to do both.” 

When riding English, Janae and 
Wren handle the horses differently than 
riding Western style; they ride in smaller 
saddles, control the reins with two hands, 
and post - or rise and sit in the seat of a 
saddle - during a trot. 

“They just love to ride,” said Christine 
Nevaquaya, the girls’ grandmother. “Em 
glad they ride English because I think it 
makes them better horsemen.” 

Their grandfather Sonny 
Nevaquaya couldn’t help but notice his 
granddaughters are often mistaken for 
Hispanic. 

“It’s not often you see Native 
American girls riding English,” he said. 

Regardless of the ring they compete 
in, both girls are happy to be riding. 

“I like winning,” said Wren, who 
at age 5 won the peewee division at the 
Kids’ Summer Buckle Rodeo Series at 
the Bergeron Rodeo Grounds in Davie. 


BY BEVERLY BIDNEY 
Staff Reporter 

DAVIE — Hollywood residents may 
live in the city, but many have enough 
country inside them to compete in the 
rodeo arena. During the summer, some 
city kids saddled up for the Kids’ Summer 
Buckle Rodeo Series at the Bergeron Rodeo 
Grounds in Davie. 

The young cowboys and cowgirls train 
at Linda Sluder’s Spun Gold Equestrian 
Center in Davie where they learn horseback 
riding and rodeo skills. 

On Aug. 14, the final rodeo of the 20 
plus-year series sponsored by the Davie 
Rodeo Association, featured 13 Seminole 
youth in pole bending, ribbon pull and 
barrel racing events. 

Awards were given to those with the 
top scores in each event. 

Takoda Howard, 6, earned a buckle for 
all-round cowboy in the peewee division and 
another as the highest scoring competitor 
in the ribbon pull. Regardless of whether 
the kids won awards, they all boosted their 
confidence learning to ride rodeo. 

“It’s fun,” Takoda said. “But sometimes 
it’s hard to control the horse. You have to 
turn it and pull back and not hold the horn 
[on the saddle].” 

Before the last rodeo of the summer, 
the kids gathered at Spun Gold to prepare. 
Because it was the last night of the series, 
they decorated their horses with festive 
washable paint and glitter. With the horses 
saddled, painted and secured in the horse 
trailers, the group of enthusiastic riders 
drove to the arena. 

The series, held June 12 through Aug. 
14, allowed scores of kids ages 3 to 17. 
Events included pole bending, goat tying, 
ribbon pull, barrel racing, breakaway 
roping, tie down roping and team roping. 
About 60 kids participated in the final 
competition. 

The lessons learned from rodeo go far 
beyond the arena. Sluder ensures the kids 
take care of the horses and themselves. They 
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Despite her size and weight, Kayle Alex, 5, puts the saddle on her horse all by herself during rodeo 
practice at the Spun Gold Equestrian Center. 


come to the stables often to feed, bathe and 
exercise the horses. 

Jaime Osceola, mother of competitor 
Jessalynn Osceola, said Sluder’s training 
makes her more responsible all around. 

“She takes more responsibility around 
the house,” said Jaime Osceola. 

Most Hollywood kids also compete in 
rodeos at Big Cypress and Brighton. The 
close-knit group sat together between their 
events and cheered on their peers in the ring. 

“They love it and want to ride every 
day,” said Danielle Howard, mother of 
Takoda, Tehya, Hunter and Lance Howard. 
“It teaches them to respect people and 
animals and to trust yourself. It’s hard to 
work a big animal like that.” 


Living in the city doesn’t stop these 
kids from the cowboy life, at least in the 
rodeo arena. 

“Hollywood kids are really into it,” 
said Christine Nevaquaya, grandmother 
of competitors Janae and Wren Bankston. 
“You have to give them what they are 
interested in.” 

Hunter Howard is glad he participates 
in the rodeo and thinks kids should give the 
sport a try. 

“Every kid should sign up because it 
could have been the dream of his life,” said 
Hunter, 11. “All my buddies just learned 
how to ride and we ride in a big group. My 
mom signs me up and cares about me very 
much.” 
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Children hang out at the Spun Gold Equestrian Center after decorating 
their horses before the rodeo at the Bergeron arena in Davie. 
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Hunter Howard, 12, rides with confidence at the Bergeron Rodeo Grounds. 


Beverly Bidney 

Kayle Alex gets a helping hand from trainer Celeste Amare Alex competes in the barrel racing event at the Kids’ Summer Buckle Rodeo Series. 
Foster while riding the pole bending event. 
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www.Greatseatsmiami.com or lnfo@greatseatsmiami.com 

We have offices conveniently located in Miami and New York with over 35 years of combined experience. 

JOIN US ON FACEBOOK AND LINKEDIN! No Service Fee On Tickets! 


305 . 395.4488 


Pet Shop Boys Sept 12 

Mayweather vs. Canelo.las Vegas... Sept 14 

Maroon 5 & Kelly Clarkson Sept 14 

Depeche Mode Sept 15 

Stone Temple Pilots Sept 17 

Lionel Richie Sept 18 

Fun with Tegan & Sara Sept 18 

Disney on Ice Sept 19-29 

Alice Cooper. Oct 27 

Nine Inch Nails Oct 30 

John Legend Nov 3 

Drake Nov 5 

TobyMac Nov 16 

Miami Dolphins 
Miami Hurricanes 
Miami Heat 


LOCAL, NATIONWIDE AND INTERNATIONAL EVENTS 

LAS VEGAS SHOWS I NEW YORK BROADWAY SHOWS 


UPCOMING EVENTS 


IIU 

GreatSeatsMiami 


1 1 1 1 1 

CARRFQUR 

sup}x»tw> housing 

HAMPTON VILLAGE APARTMENTS - PUBLIC NOTICE 

Crossroads Management, LLC is accepting pre-applications for very low income families to reside at 2800 NW 43 rd Terrace 

Miami, FI 33142. The pre-application form is available below. No telephone calls, walk-ins or drop-off applications will be accepted. 

Rules of Participation: 

* Pre-applications must be accurately completed (NO BLANKS) and mailed to the following address: Crossroads Management, LLC 
P.O. Box 421340 Miami, Florida 33242-1340, Pre-applications will not be accepted in person, Only applications sent via regular 
mail, certified mail, FedEx, UPS or other similar means will be accepted. 

* Any pre- application that is not fully and accurately completed and /or is received after August 30, 2013 will be disqualified. The 
waiting list will be closed August 30, 2013 at 5:30 P.M . 

• Pre-applications received by August 30, 2013 at 5:30pm will go through a lottery process and assigned a randomly selected 
number, Only pre-applications with random numbers 1 through 150 will be placed on the wait list. The 150 selected pre- 
applicants will be notified after September 12, 2013 , **0f the 150 applications placed on the wait list, priority will be given to the 
applicants listed in the Pre-Application below. 

• Only one pre-application per household will be considered throughout the entire process, Any household that submits more than 

' one application will be disqualified. If any member of a household is included on multiple pre-applications all the pre- 

applications will be disqualified. 



Eligible income limits for program participation are as follows 


Household 

composition 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

Annual 

Income 

$27,480 

$31,440 

535,340 

$39,240 

$42,420 

$45,540 

$48,660 

$51,840 


CARRFQUR 


HAMPTON VILLAGE APARTMENTS 



Pre-Application Rental 

Mail your completed form to: CROSSROADS Management, LLC. P.O. Box 421340 Miami, FL 33242-1340. Applications must be received on 
or before August 30. 2013 . Please print neatly in ink. All fields are required. Submit this form only. Incomplete pre-applications will be 
disqualified. Crossroads Management, LLC shall not be responsible for materials lost/delayed through the mail. 


Please complete applicable below information - DO NOT LEAVE BLANKS (indicate N/A if not applicable) 


List ail Household Members - Please use a separate sheet for any additional members 

Name (First, Middle, Last) 

Relationship 

Date of Birth 

Social Security # 


HEAD OF HOUSEHOLD 




























Address: 

City, State: 

Zip Code: 

Day time phone #: 


Email Address: 

* Annual Household Income (see below) 

S . - 

As per below description, indicate if vou meet anv priorities 

do not leave blank - indicate N/A if not applicable 



*ANNUAL INCOME: Indicate the approximate TOTAL amount of all family's YEARLY gross (before taxes) income. Include all sources of 
income for all the family members who are 18 years of age or older. (Income includes: child support contribution, Interest and dividends, 
wages, self employment, unemployment benefits, Social Security disability, workers comp., pension or retirement benefits, welfare 
income, veteran's income, alimony and any Income sources not specifically excluded in 24 CFR Part 4.609) 


** PRIORITIES: 1) Formerly Homeless Residents in Supportive Housing. 2) Section 8 VASH and Section 8 Voucher Holders who have 

been displaced from a Public Housing Project 3) Immediate neighborhood applicants on existing Carrfour wait list. 4) New Applications 

from Advertisement prioritizing the immediate neighborhood. 

* 

■ I swear and/or affirm that all information contained on this pre-application is true and complete. I understand this is a pre-application and not an offer ■ 

j of housing. I am aware that I must immediately notify Crossroads Management, LLC. in writing of any change in my address. I understand that any | 

• misrepresentation or false information will result in the disqualification of my pre-application and that additional information will be required to | 

| determine eligibility i 


Signature of Head of Household Date 



FREE CD TO THE FIRST 10 GUEST 

Door prizes including other CDs, casettes, and signed photographs 

CD Now available on iTunes and CDBaby.com 


TIGER TIGER : NEW ERA 

LEE TIGER’S 

FREE CONCERT 

August 31 st 9pm - 12:15am 

Nectar Lounge 

Coconut Creek Casino 

5550 NW 40th St. Coconut Creek, FL 33073 


This free concert is a tribute to the Seminole Tribe’s 
acquisition of Hard Rock International, which inspired 
Lee Tiger to write the song “Red Rocks the Earth” 


Doors open at 9:00 pm 
Concert at 11:00 pm 


"One Earth , One People, Come Together" 
wivivMgertigernrusic.com • www.facebook.com/lee.tiger 77 



THE POLICE 

KNOW YOUR RIGHTS 

DO YOU? 

Call Me For A FREE Consultation 

RICHARD CASTILLO 

954 . 522.3500 


Since 1 990 1 have protected rights like yours. 
My office defends dui's, drug offenses, 
suspended license, domestic violence, and 
all felonies and misdemeanors. 

24 HOURS A DAY 


The hiring of an attorney is an important decision that should not 
be based solely upon advertisement Castillo worked as a Public 
Defender in Broward County from 1990-1996 and has been in 
private practice for nine years. In 1995 he was voted the Trial 
Attorney of the year. He graduated from Capital University in 
1989 and was admitted to the Florida Bar in 1990, Federal Bar in 
1992, and the Federal Trial Bar in 1994. 


Classifieds 



MYRNA LOY 


Get Out of Jail Fast ! 

Call Myrna Loy (954) 583-9119. 
Tribal dividends, MasterCard and 
Visa accepted. 

24 hours • Speedy Release • 
Professional Service. 

1128 NW 31st Ave., Ft. Lauderdale, 
FL 33311 


Help wanted: 
Drivers and Electrical 
Machines 

Position Description: 

• Accounts Bookkeeper 

• Sales Representative 

• Payable/Receivable 

If you are looking to work 
in a fast-pace sales environment 
for a company that cares about 
its employees and offers strong 
growth opportunities. If you 
are interested in this job or 
other Accounting jobs, we are 
now accepting applications 
for all positions. Experience 
required, but will train the 
right person. Send resume to: 
ThomasMarx09@gmail.com. 
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♦ NABI 

From page 1C 


Jude Schimmel, a star player for the 
University of Louisville and a member of 
the Umatilla Tribe in Oregon, was presented 
with the NABI Leadership Award at the 
final game. Although she never competed 
in NABI, she knows playing in basketball 
tournaments offers a positive experience for 
Native American youth. 

“I’m impressed with the size of the 
tournament and the talent out there,” 
Schimmel said. “I believe it’s possible for 
anyone to achieve anything if they put their 
minds to it. When the door is open, you have 
to take advantage of it. That’s what Shoni 
(her sister and teammate) and I hope to do; 
just open people’s eyes to what’s possible.” 

The AZ Warriors and Alaska teams 
vied for the championship in the boys’ 
finals; Alaska took the title. 


The final girls’ game was between 
Lady Magic and Big Bailers; Lady Magic 
won the championship. 

Since its founding in 2003, NABI has 
followed through on their commitment 
to support Native American youth 
through programs that encourage sports, 
higher education, health and wellness, 
and community building. The nonprofit 
organization’s board of directors includes 
the former president of the National 
Congress of American Indians (NCAI), the 
chairman of the National Indian Gaming 
Association (NIGA), the Principal Chief 
of the Muscogee (Creek) Nation and the 
vice president of the Phoenix Suns, among 
others. 

“NABI is a great opportunity to 
showcase their talent and get college 
scholarships,” said GinaMarie Scarpa, 
NABI Foundation CEO. “We want them to 
use basketball as a tool to go on to higher 
education.” 




Beverly Bidney 

BBall Divas, in black jerseys, take on the Gila River team during the first round of play. Shea Pierce, with the ball, tries to get past defenders as 
teammate Maleah Isaac, No. 42, covers her back. BBall Divas won the game 101 to 8. 



Maleah Isaac dribbles the ball past the Gila River player. 


Beverly Bidney 


Beverly Bidney 

Annie Osceola, No. 22, of the Miccosukee Tribe, takes aim before taking a shot at the basket. 


Beverly Bidney 

Miss Native American USA 2012 Shaylin Shabi sings 
the national anthem before the NABI finals. 



Beverly Bidney 

Trewston Pierce takes a shot as the Ak-Chin Tribe team, in white, futilely tries to stop him. 



Beverly Bidney 

Trewston Pierce, with the ball, gets through the defense of the Ak-Chin Tribe team during the second round of play. 
J.U.S. Nation won the game 80 to 57. 


Dr. Brian C. Rush 

Chiropractic Physician 
Successfully Treating... 

• Neck Pain 

• Lower Back Pain 

• Headaches , 

• Leg fit Arm Pain % 

• Joint Pain 

• Muscle Pain 

• Auto Accident Pain 

We accept your insurance plan, PPO's, 
FQS, Medicare, Auto Insurance. 



FREE SPINAL EXAM 

1 & CONSULTATION 1 

TO ALL TRIBAL CITIZENS 
AND EMPLOYEES 

L— ($150 Value) 


Dr. Rush Can Help You! 

Dr. Brian C. Rush 
Chiropractic Physician 
10830 Pines Blvd. * Pembroke Pines 
(954) 432-5006 

{Located next to Bally Gym in the Bahama Breeze plaza.) 


TW PATIENT and any OTHER person responsible for payment has a right to refuse to ray, cancel payment, or be reimbursed for rayment fqh any OTHEH SEHYTCE, EXAMINATION, 

OH TREATMENT THAT IS PERFORMED AS A RESULT OF AND WITHIN 72 HOURS OF RESPONDING TO THE ADVERTISEMENT FOR. THE FREE, DISCOUNTED FEE. OR REDUCED FEE SEWICE, EXAMINATION. OR TREATMENT 
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Can’t watch at these times? 

Set your DVR to channel 9545 to catch them anytime! 
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SEMINOLE MEDIA PRODUCTIONS 

( 954 ) 985-5703 
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Fort Pierce community center to rise 

Residents gather to launch long-awaited construction 


BY EILEEN SOLER 
Staff Reporter 



Eileen Soler 

Tribe officials and relatives of the late Jack Tommie and Sallie Chupco, whose family members make up most of the residents of the Fort Pierce 
community, stand proud Sept. 20 during a celebration at the site that will soon house the reservation’s long-awaited community center. 


FORT PIERCE — Three years ago 
Tribe officials put shovels in the dirt at 
Chupco Landing and broke ground on the 
proposed Fort Pierce Community Hope 
Center. After 35 months of near inactivity, 
“hope” was restored when a bulldozer 
ceremoniously roared onto the job site to 
officially launch construction. 

About 30 residents and Tribal leaders 
gathered for the Sept. 20 event dubbed 
Chupco Landing “Moving Forward.” 
Construction on the 17,000-square-foot 
building will likely begin in four to six 
weeks. 

Sally Tommie, a mover and shaker in 
2008 when she served as the Fort Pierce 
Liaison, said leaders on each reservation 
were then directed to come up with a list 
of “needs and wants.” At Fort Pierce, the 
most obvious need was a community center 
because meetings and functions were being 
held in tents or in the ballrooms of local 
hotels. 

Plans for a two-story, environmentally 
friendly, LEED-certified facility to house 
Tribal departments and a second-floor 
gymnasium were first stalled because 
of cost concerns. Later, after a 2010 
groundbreaking at the lakeside site, the plan 
was again placed on the back burner in the 
midst of administrative turnover. 

Hollywood Council special assistant 
Alexander Tommie, who lives primarily in 
the Fort Pierce community, said the time to 
get the job done has finally arrived. 

“We’ve been waiting and waiting and 
now it’s coming to pass. It’s actually pretty 
awesome,” Alexander Tommie said. 

Sally Tommie credits Hollywood 
Councilman Chris Osceola, who also 
represents Fort Pierce, for getting the 
project moving again. 

“When I was elected, my goal was to 
have the building done by the time my term 
is over,” Councilman Osceola said at the 
“Moving Forward” ceremony. “I’m lucky 
as a Councilman to have walked in when 
the stars were aligned and be able to hit the 
ground running.” 


PLANTATION — A job fair to help 
military veterans get back on their feet 
offered an uplifting beat to a solemn day 
in American history. The Putting America 
Back to Work career fair, held in Plantation 
on Sept. 1 1 , was officially opened with the 


Project manager David Lowery, who 
heads Seminole- Stiles Development and 
Construction, said the facility will be 
completed by September 2014 - just in time 
to host Indian Day festivities. The building 
was designed by Mario Cartaya, of Cartaya 
& Associates Architects. 

Though plans have been scaled down 
to a one- story, non-LEED building, the 
community center is still environmentally 


presentation of the colors by the Seminole 
Tribe Color Guard. It honored American 
veterans and showcased the Seminole Color 
Guard. 

Comprised entirely of military 
veterans, the Seminole Color Guard formed 
in the late 1980s so the Tribe would have its 
own group leading grand entries at annual 
Tribal Fairs and pow-wows. Nearly three 


friendly, Cartaya said. Every room, 
including the gymnasium, will feature 
windows to allow plenty of natural light. 
The partially screened swimming pool will 
be heated by the sun. 

The facility will house a clinic, fitness 
center, gym with basketball and volleyball 
courts and retractable bleachers, as well 
as department offices and classrooms for 
Family Services, Administration, Police, 


decades later, the group is sought out to 
present the colors at Tribal and non-Tribal 
events throughout the country, including a 
Memorial Day event at Arlington National 
Cemetery in 2012. 

The color guard is always made up of 
military veterans; the first group included 
Tribal members Mitchell Cypress, Paul 
Bowers Sr., David Billy and Stephen 


Housing, Culture and Education. 

Also included are two conference 
rooms, a full kitchen, concessions and 
dining areas. 

“Right now we have a lot of our services 
out of different locations and have to travel 
around from place to place,” Alexander 
Tommie said. 


Bowers. Today, the group consists of 
Stephen Bowers, Theodore Nelson Sr., 
David Nunez, Patrick Dunne, Abraham 
Sternberg and Curtis Motlow. 

“Our mission is to demonstrate that 
the Seminole Tribe of Florida had service 
men in all branches of the U.S. armed 
forces,” said founding member Stephen 
Bowers. “We have veterans who have 
served their country and seen combat. We 
are the Unconquered, but at the same time 
we’ve sent our men overseas to preserve the 
American and Indian way of life.” 

When the men of the color guard enter 
a room, they are dressed in uniforms of 
camouflage fabric shirts adorned with strips 
of Seminole red, yellow, black and white, 
beaded vests, black fatigues, boots, berets 
and colorful medicine sashes tied to their 
utility belts. After they march the flags to 
the front of a room, they stand at attention 
and hold the Seminole Tribe of Florida, 
U.S., state of Florida and the POW/MIA 
flags high. When the U.S. national anthem 
plays, the state flag is dipped out of respect, 
but the Tribe’s flag is held upright. 

“We hold it high because we are 
a nation, too,” Bowers explained. “It 
demonstrates our sovereignty. Presenting 
the colors means we are alive and proud of 
our heritage.” 

Motlow, the latest addition to the color 
guard, grew up in Oklahoma far from his 
Seminole roots. His mother is Seminole; 
his father, Choctow. He moved back to 
Hollywood in October 2012 and has been 
getting to know the Tribe and its culture. 

“I’ve learned we are a very self- 
sufficient people and are deep into our 
culture,” Motlow said. “That was missing 
in my life; I didn’t know where I was from. 
This has given me a chance to get to know 
my Tribe. Being part of the color guard has 
been an uplifting experience.” 

Motlow served in the Navy for three 
years in Italy, France and Cuba during 
peacetime in the 1990s. His father, Joseph 
Roberts, was a Navy man, so he joined, too. 

♦ See COLOR GUARD on page 4A 


It’s grow time 
on Big Cypress 
Reservation 

BY EILEEN SOLER 
Staff Reporter 

BIG CYPRESS — Heavy 
equipment and men in hard hats will be 
part of the scenery on the Big Cypress 
Reservation during the next several years 
as the community blooms under major 
construction projects. 

“We are improving ... at the same 
time we’re protecting the wildlife and our 
way of life,” said Big Cypress Councilman 
Mondo Tiger. 

Already underway are enhancements 
to the hunting and wildlife recreation area 
that includes a new restroom building, a 
shade pavilion and an outdoor shooting 
range built to National Rifle Association 
requirements. And just wrapping up is a 
monumental makeover at Billie Swamp 
Safari that features a new alligator pit, 
amphitheater seating under three chickee 
roofs and rustic walking paths. 

At the Sept. 13 Council meeting, 
Tribe officials approved funding for a 
handful of other Big Cypress construction 
projects: $558,000 for a golf practice 
range, $1.5 million for renovations to 
Billie Johns Sr. Ball Field, $1.3 million 
for a new social services emergency 
shelter and $3.6 million for townhomes. 

♦ See CONSTRUCTION on page 4A 

Florida bans 
texting while 
driving 

BY RACHEL BUXTON 
Freelance Writer 

Starting Oct. 1 texting while driving 
will be illegal for the more than 14 
million licensed drivers in Florida thanks 
to a new state law. 

“This law will save lives,” said 
Seminole Police Department Police Chief 
William Latchford. “Banning texting will 
force drivers to stay focused on the road.” 

Florida lawmakers tried for nearly 
five years to ban texting but were 
continuously blocked by Republican 
House leaders. It wasn’t until new House 
Speaker Will Weatherford (R-Wesley 
Chapel) showed his support this year that 
the bill (SB 52) finally made its way to 
Gov. Rick Scott’s desk. 

Scott signed the bill into law May 28 
in Miami, making Florida the 41 st state to 
ban text messaging while driving. 

Each year more than 200,000 
crashes nationwide involve drivers who 
are texting, according to the National 
Safety Council. In Florida alone, texting 
contributed to at least 189 collisions in 
2012. However, many text-related crashes 
go unreported. 

♦ See TEXTING on page 4A 

Senate Gaming 
Committee study 
to be discussed 

Four public workshops will be hosted 
this fall by the Florida Senate Gaming 
Committee to update citizens and gather 
responses about findings of the recently 
published gaming study commissioned 
by the Florida State Legislature. 

The report is available to the public at 
www.leg.state.fl.us/GamingStudy/. 

In a statement to the press released 
by the Senate President Office on Sept. 
6, Sen. Garrett Richter (R-Naples), who 
chairs the committee, said the two-part 
gaming study gives a factual foundation 
for accessing the economic and social 
impacts of potential changes in Florida’s 
gaming environment. 

“The public hearings will provide 
a valuable opportunity for committee 
members to hear local and personal 
perspectives,” Richter said in the release. 

The first report, 1A, consists of 
general existing data and research 
summaries about gambling nationally and 
as it pertains to Florida. For instance, in 
2012 Florida’s gaming establishments 
directly filled 15,748 jobs and supported 
another 10,063 jobs. 

♦ See GAMING on page 2A 



Beverly Bidney 

The Seminole Color Guard opens the Putting America Back to Work career fair at the Sheraton in Plantation on Sept. 11. From left are Curtis Motlow, 
Stephen Bowers, Vietnam veteran Abraham Sternberg and Seminole Police Department Sgt. Carl LeBlanc. 


♦ See FORT PIERCE on page 4A 


Seminole Color Guard opens job fair for vets 

BY BEVERLY BIDNEY 
Staff Reporter 


INSIDE: 


Community 3A 

Health 11A 


Education IB 

Sports 1C 



Council meeting coverage on page 5A 
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Editorial 


Budget: A pain in 
the hookchee 


You can bank on this bank 


• James E. Billie 

T ribal Council is now going 
through its yearly budgeting 
process. It’s a pain in the 
hookchee but it is necessary for our 
government operations. 

The humor of it all is when an 
individual Tribal member overhears an 
in-house discussion or a debate on some 
program that we should get rid of or keep. 
The Tribal member will go spread the 
wrong information and cause confusion in 
our community. 

If these people could wait until the 
final outcome, it would probably give the 
Councilmen less headaches. Of course, if 
the person has political aspirations driving 
them to cause this ruckus, I say, “Have at 
it!” 

It only gives Tribal officials a little 
more challenge in performing our duties. 


• Jim Shore 

R ecent news reports have 

referenced expansion plans for 
the Seminole Casino Coconut 
Creek, with some in the community fearful 
of potential negative impacts. 

This is much ado about nothing. The 
casino doubled in size a little more than a 
year ago as part of a $ 150-million expansion 
that also included a new entertainment 
venue, multiple restaurants and lounges, 
retail shops, a new poker room and a 
2,400-space parking garage, all set within 
an updated exterior design that is part of the 
property’s ongoing beautification program. 

While the casino is experiencing good 
growth and strong customer response, the 
Seminole Tribe has no plans to move ahead 
with more construction. It will take time 
for the market to catch up with the latest 
expansion and the economy is only slowly 
gaining ground. 

The growth plans in the news date to 
2006, when at the request of the city of 
Coconut Creek and other governments, 
the Seminole Tribe began putting together 
a master plan for the largest possible 
development of the site. City planners 
asked, “What could you do?” not “What 
will you do?” Big difference. 

Their motives were to ensure a 
respectful design and to front-load all 
necessary mitigation to accommodate the 
ultimate development of the property. As 
a result, the Seminole Tribe has paid for 
the construction of millions of dollars of 
traffic improvements, including the six-lane 
widening of Sample Road between Florida’s 
Turnpike and U.S. 441, construction of a 
westbound thru lane at U.S. 441 and Wiles 
Road, as well as the installation of new 
traffic signals. 

As part of that master plan review 
process, major project approvals have 
already been obtained from the city of 
Coconut Creek, Broward County and 
the state of Florida. Local and federal 
governments have also undertaken 
comprehensive reviews of the project’s 
potential environmental impact, detailed in 
a lengthy environmental impact statement. 

At the federal level, the Seminole 
Tribe has petitioned the U.S. Department 
of the Interior to take 47 acres of Coconut 
Creek land that the Tribe already owns into 
trust. The additional land is adjacent to the 
Tribe’s existing trust land, where the Tribe 
operates a casino. Part of that additional 
land contains the parking garage and other 


While other 
governments 
and businesses 
may be having 
some difficulty 
going through 
this recession, up 
to now, we are 
doing very well. 

I believe this 
year our Council 
and Board are 
going to bring in 
new business onto our reservations which 
will increase our revenues even more. 

We have gone through all types of 
obstacles. And we have prevailed to become 
one of the most respected Tribes. 

Sho-naa-bish. 

James E. Billie is Chairman of the 
Seminole Tribe of Florida. 


surface parking lots, which would also be 
available for use by future nearby retail 
developments in Coconut Creek. 

Like existing Seminole reservations, 
the land will be held in trust for use by the 
Seminole Tribe of Florida. The Tribe wants 
to manage all of its Coconut Creek property 
as one unit. It also seeks the sovereign 
right to economic independence and the 
self-governing of its land. This is not about 
expanding the casino. In fact, no gaming 
will take place on any of the additional trust 
land. 

Although the Tribe’s land to trust 
application has been subjected to a 
rigorous multiyear review process, some 
in Palm Beach County are pushing for yet 
another review of the Seminole Tribe’s 
trust application. They are pointing to the 
threat of increased traffic, despite the fact 
the Seminole Casino Coconut Creek is 
more than 4 miles from the border of Palm 
Beach County and traffic studies indicate 
that vehicles heading to and from the 
casino account for less than 1 percent of the 
traffic capacity of any Palm Beach County 
roadway. 

The Seminole Tribe of Florida is proud 
of its positive relationship with the city of 
Coconut Creek, where the casino complex 
serves as an anchor for additional upscale 
commercial real estate development. And 
where it has generated nearly 800 new 
jobs over the past two years, boosting the 
economies of Coconut Creek and other 
communities that surround the casino. More 
than 1,700 people work at the Seminole 
Casino Coconut Creek, part of the 10,000- 
plus people who work at Seminole casinos 
around the state and continue to grow our 
economy. 

The Seminole Tribe is responsible for 
billions of dollars in economic impact to 
Florida. Further, since 2008, the Tribe has 
paid the state of Florida more than $842 
million in return for the state limiting the 
further expansion of gaming. 

The Seminoles have been part of 
Florida for centuries and share its history. 
Our history working with the city of 
Coconut Creek is much more recent, but 
we have already made major contributions 
to improving infrastructure, have built a 
solid track record of cooperating with local 
government and have pledged to always be 
good neighbors. 

Jim Shore is General Counsel of the 
Seminole Tribe of Florida. This column 
originally appeared in the Sun- Sentinel. 


• Tony Sanchez Jr. 

T hese are exciting days around 
the Seminole Tribe of Florida, 
Inc. We just signed a letter of 
intent to acquire and wholly own a bank 
- not just having our name on it, but 
wholly owning our own Seminole Tribal 
bank. The portfolio of the Tribe will be 
more diversified with this venture and we 
are right now in the process of engaging 
a CPA firm to perform due diligence. We 
hope to have everything completed by late 
December. Though, with the holidays, that 
may stretch out shortly past the beginning 
of the year. 

This national charter bank is called 
Valley Bank. You’ve probably seen one. 
There are four branches around South 
Florida, including the main branch in 
Tamarac, and others in Fort Lauderdale, 
Davie and Hollywood. We are excited 
about that. 

People may ask: “Why are we 
acquiring a bank?” 

Well, when you take a look at the 
needs of not only the Tribe but the Tribal 
members and the rates they are paying 
to outside banks, it is easy to understand. 
Even though those loans are guaranteed 
by their per capita dividends, they are 
charged outrageous interest rates. We 
hope to attract Tribal members to bring 
their loans to our bank, which will operate 
under a Board umbrella that will look 
much more favorable on Tribal member 
financial matters. We hope this bank can 
be the institution, the mechanism that 
processes all those loans, as well as handle 
other Tribal financial needs. 

Tribal members will have a trusted 
resource immediately available to them 
whether they want to build a house, buy 
a car, take a vacation, whatever, but will 
be extended favorable terms. Again, this 
is kind of what I’ve been saying all along: 
If you are going to pay anybody, pay 
yourself. If you take a look at the banking 
fees these banks collect, well, yeah, they 
really like doing business with us. 

And there is another reason they like 
Seminole business. We pay our bills. 

We will operate like any other bank. 
We will do business with non-Tribal 
persons, will be FDIC insured, will abide 
by all banking regulations. We are looking 
at everything, including the advantages we 
have at our disposal. Believe me, we are 
not going to acquire a bank and then break 
the regulations. We will follow the Bank 
Secrecy Act, the Homeland Security Act 
and the Patriot Act regulations, cognizant 
of the great changes to global financial 
systems since 9/11. 

With this great enterprise under our 
wings, we will not only do business with 
ourselves but take it beyond that, opening 
more branches across the country; we are 
going after a federally chartered bank. Our 
unique status as a sovereign entity owning 
a bank will position us as not only the 
lending institution for all Seminole Tribe 
projects but also for Tribal projects and 
the support of Tribal enterprise across the 
country. 

If Miccosukee (or any other Tribe) 
wants to build a school, water treatment 
center, road, bridge, whatever, they have 
to go out and obtain loans from some 
institution. We want to be that institution. 
We want to take advantage of Bureau of 
Indian Affairs guaranteed loans, the U.S. 
Housing and Urban Development Section 
1 84 Indian Home Loan Guarantee Program 
and all the initiatives established for Indian 
people and businesses. 

We’ve been told there are but 2 1 banks 
in all of Indian Country; a number of them 
are joint ventures with partners. But our 
bank will be wholly owned and operated 
by the Seminole Tribe. We have talked to 
representatives of banking Tribes, and they 
have given us very positive feedback, fully 
recommending we go forward and acquire 
a bank. 

So we are excited about the 
possibilities. Again, it’s leveraging our 


sovereignty, leveraging our tax-exempt 
status and positioning this business 
venture to conduct business coast to coast. 
We have been dealing with Wells Fargo 
and a few other institutions, but Tribal 
members will now have the opportunity to 
deal with, basically, themselves. This way, 
if we are successful with this venture - and 
I know we will be - it is going to benefit 
everyone. 

Some folks sought services from 
various local banks, like Indiantown 
Bank. Others didn’t have the credit to go 
anywhere. A lot of people have been just 
getting loans from the Council for some 
time. They were basically signing their life 
away. 

When this bank comes onto the scene, 
we hope Council will want to get out of 
the loan business. In the time I’ve been 
on Council I’ve seen all sorts of business 
loans and home loans and you know what? 
That affects the cash flow, the projects the 
Tribal Council wants to fund. It gets in the 
way. Council is not a bank. 

Hopefully, business loans currently 
given out by the Tribe are for sound 
economic principles and not political 
considerations. With the new bank, that 
possibility is taken right off the table. It 
limits the favoritism and politics. There 
may be lots of loans that go out right 
before an election. Now people who 
want to go into business and want to put 
a little more thought into it will create an 
actual business plan. It will enable Tribal 
members to become better business people 
because they will know what to expect 
other than, “Every two years I’m going 
to get an extra loan out of the Rep. right 
before the election.” 

When the Tribe started overhauling 
the cattle program a couple years ago, 
Big Cypress Rep. Joe Frank said we took 
this position: “The government has kept 
Seminoles in the cattle business for 60 
or 70 years trying to teach us to be cattle 
raisers and they did a great job. We have 
one of the best herds in the country. But 
they never spent any time teaching Tribal 
members how to become businessmen.” 

So for the last two years, that’s what 
we have been trying to do. We got some 
help from Council to slowly evolve to 
where the cattle owners are going to be 
businessmen operating their herds as a 
business within a couple years. Hopefully 
this bank will give us the opportunity to 
work with Tribal members who have sound 
business plans to enable them, and maybe 
to shave some of the politics out of it. 

Individuals must, however, understand 
how to reduce their taxes at the end of the 
year by being structured as a business. 
Because when you add per capita and cattle 
sales checks together, you find yourself in 
a different tax bracket. Business expenses 
- to write off against your cattle check - 
help a lot. Our new bank will continue that 
education, making the cattle program, or 
any Tribal enterprise, stronger. 

Now a bank is not just about 
processing loans; it is also about being in 
a strategic position to implement financial 
literacy that can and will help individuals, 
not only just the seasoned entrepreneur 
but also those individuals seeking to 
build their first home. Understand, don’t 
overextend yourself and that will be part 
of that financial literacy education. 

We are talking about educating our 
young people right off the bat, trying to 
prevent - you know when they turn 18 
and run right out to the Lexus dealer or the 
Cadillac dealer or Corvette dealer and then 
can’t get a home loan after that because 
they are so young and their car payments 
are probably $3,000 a month and their 
insurance is certainly that much or more 
with a car like that. 

Now we will tell them, you turn 18, 
you come with us - to “your” bank - and 
we will structure you something. We want 
to take on that portion of financial literacy 
where the education process is much longer 
and not, “Hey look, you are about to turn 
1 8 and you got to spend, what is it, three 


days or a weekend 
to satisfy the 
financial literacy 
requirement.” 

That’s not enough. 

We want to start 
the process much 
earlier so that 
when they do 
become 18, they 
will be in a much 
better position to 
deal with their 
money. 

We’ll have to have two programs: 
One for those who are still in school, and 
another for those who are out. Even though 
you are 1 8 or 19 years old, it is still not too 
late to get yourself educated about money. 
But we definitely want to start teaching 
much, much sooner. 

That has been the thought process 
here. Helping Tribal members help 
themselves. 

Can you imagine the things we could 
teach kids in grade school: You are part 
owner of this bank. This is how a bank 
operates. This is how a checkbook works. 
This is how to use balance sheets to 
balance that check book. 

Truthfully, when we started talking 
about a bank, it wasn’t just all financial. It 
was also to help Tribal members become 
more knowledgeable by being financially 
independent. We had a Tribal system that 
for years taught us not to be financially 
independent. In fact, it became an enabling 
system. 

We can sit here all day long and talk 
about what we didn’t teach or we didn’t 
do. Well you know what? No more talking. 
We are going to move forward and achieve 
this business venture. 

People may say, “Why is the Tribe 
trying this again? It didn’t work the first 
time.” 

We have never tried it before. The 
venture in the mid-1980s was only using 
our name. The bank was owned by outside 
interests. This is a common misbelief; it 
should not be used to judge our current 
venture. 

I realize change always has an element 
of fear to it. It’s just a new procedure that 
has to be learned. We want Tribal members 
to have a level of comfort. You can go do 
business with Chase, Wells Fargo, Bank of 
America, any bank out there, and you will 
find our bank will operate the same way. 
Your deposits will be FDIC insured. 

It will change our Tribal infrastructure. 
Existing Tribal programs that are in the 
lending business will be incorporated into 
this. I like the idea of small branch offices 
being opened on Big Cypress and Brighton 
where check cashing is relatively non- 
existent. I am sure the business owners in 
those communities would like to see that. 
It will mean more money staying right 
there, circulating right on the reservation, 
supporting the economy. 

When I was at the Immokalee Casino 
I was always ready for the influx from the 
first of the month through the 15th. People 
cashing their checks. But where else were 
they going to go? All sorts of situations 
would come up that would not work in 
a conventional bank. Son and daughter 
would bring grandma’s check in because 
she was confined to the house. I’d get a 
call and have to come down to vouch for 
them. 

We’re excited about bringing that sort 
of personalized service to the organized, 
regulated financial services of a real bank. 
This will expand the Tribal portfolio 
and assist Seminole Tribal members in 
their financial security. That is the most 
exciting part for me as an elected public 
official - we are recognizing that there is 
an individual Tribal need and bringing in 
a mechanism that will allow us to address 
those needs. 

Sho-naa-bish. 

Tony Sanchez Jr. is President of the 
Seminole Tribe of Florida, Inc. 


Coconut Creek Casino 
a good neighbor 




♦ GAMING 

From page 1A 


When factoring in lottery ticket sales, 
the industry was responsible for 55,648 
jobs, 14,269 indirect jobs and 19,025 
ancillary jobs. 

In Florida, there are eight Indian 
casinos (seven Seminole and one 
Miccosukee), one state lottery which is 


the nation’s second largest, 27 pari-mutuel 
facilities and many locally regulated 
bingo halls. Last year, according to the 
report, Seminole Gaming generated $1.96 
billion in gross gambling revenue (GGR). 

Part IB describes potential changes 
and economic effects. 

The second part of the report explains 
the statistical relationships between 
gaming and communities as it exists in 
Florida now, including Indian casinos. 


A detailed table of contents allows 
readers to easily navigate the report. 

Senate President Don Gaetz 
(R-Niceville) said Seminole Casinos, the 
Florida Lottery and gaming at licensed 
pari-mutuel facilities contribute greatly 
to the economy but gaming regulations 
have only been “amended piecemeal over 
decades.” 

“The Gaming Committee is charged 
with conducting a thorough review and 


recommending a comprehensive policy 
on how gaming fits into the broader 
Florida economy,” Gaetz said in the press 
release. 

Public meeting schedule: 

• Oct. 23, 4 to 7 p.m., Broward 
College, North Campus, OMNI 
Auditorium, 1000 Coconut Creek Blvd., 
Coconut Creek 

• Oct. 30, 3 to 6 p.m., George Jenkins 
High School, 6000 Lakeland Highlands 


Rd., Lakeland 

• Nov. 14, 1:30 to 4:30 p.m., WSRE- 
TV, Jean & Paul Amos Performing Studio, 
1000 College Blvd., Pensacola 

• Nov. 15, 2 to 5 p.m., Florida State 
College at Jacksonville Downtown 
Campus, Advanced Technology Center, 
101 W. State St., Jacksonville. 
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Beverly Bidney 

The Tribe films a promotional video for the Seminole Unconquered electronic cigarette vending machines, which shows smoking e-cigarettes is 
allowed anywhere. 


Seminole electronic 
cigarettes sales heat up 


BY BEVERLY BIDNEY 
Staff Reporter 

The Seminole Unconquered electronic 
cigarette business is continuing to expand 
thanks to its online presence, placement in 
local stores, marketing campaign and new 
director. Since Thomasine Motlow was 
appointed e-cigarette director in January, 
sales have increased consistently every 
month. 

“Summer is the slowest time for 
retail, but our sales have been steady,” said 
Motlow, former general manager of the 
Hollywood Trading Post and Smoke Shops 
Tribalwide. “Sales have gone from $12,000 
to $37,000 (per month) and we get more 
and more every month.” 

The Seminole Unconquered brand 
is in the midst of online growth, with an 
increasing amount of orders placed on its 
website every day. Orders come from all 
over the U.S. and abroad, including Hawaii, 
California, New York, Texas, Maine and 
military bases in Europe. Motlow usually 
throws in free samples for orders from 
troops. 

The orders are filled at the brand’s 
warehouse on the Hollywood Reservation. 

The Seminole e-cigarettes are also 
available in more than 100 convenience 
stores in Miami-Dade, Broward and Palm 
Beach counties and will soon be available 
in vending machines at the Seminole Hard 
Rock Casinos throughout Florida. 

The state-of-the-art machines, which 
made their debut at the Global Gaming 
Expo (G2E) in Las Vegas in late September, 
require customers to swipe an ID to verify 
their age before purchasing products. 
The machines include a video screen 
showing people using the e-cigarettes in 


non-smoking locales, such as restaurants, 
casinos and shopping malls. 

“It shows you can smoke these 
anywhere,” Motlow said. “There’s no 
smoke, only vapor.” 

The Board has been busy promoting 
the e-cigarettes at trade shows around the 
country and with national retailers and 
casinos. 

Three Tribes, the Swinomish and 
Muckleshoot Tribes in Washington and the 
Ho-Chunk Nation in Nebraska, already sell 
the electronic cigarettes in stores on their 
reservations. The Shinnecock Nation in 
New York is lined up to be the next Tribe to 
order the product for their stores. 

A marketing campaign - about to 
launch - will increase awareness of the 
brand. Ads will run on three South Florida 
radio stations, billboards throughout 
Miami-Dade, Broward and Palm Beach 
counties and a fleet of trucks wrapped in 
the Seminole Unconquered logo. 

“We need to market the product for 
people to get to know it,” Motlow said. 
“The trucks are like moving billboards; 
we want the public to see the product 
everywhere.” 

Motlow knows their brand is 
competing with national brands armed with 
huge advertising budgets and celebrity 
spokesmen and spokeswomen. Blu 
Electronic Cigarettes, for example, spent 
$12.4 million on marketing in the first 
quarter of 2013, according to the Kantar 
Media unit of WPP, a global marketing 
communication company. 

“We would love to have commercials 
and full-page ads in top magazines,” 
Motlow said. “If only Johnny Depp would 
just try them.” 

The industry is booming in part 


because of the lack of federal regulation on 
e-cigarettes. Sales are expected to reach $1 
billion this year; about 250 startup brands 
and traditional tobacco companies are 
vying for the same customer. 

But the boom times may come to 
an end in the future. The Food and Drug 
Administration (FDA) has indicated 
it will announce proposed regulations 
on e-cigarettes as a tobacco product in 
October. Possible rules could include a 
ban of online sales, limits on advertising 
outlets and enactment of a legal age limit to 
purchase the products. However, the FDA 
will likely consider public comments for 
12 to 18 months before implementing any 
regulations, giving companies more time to 
grow a loyal customer base. 

Seminole Unconquered is working to 
grow and has sales consultants in the field 
to attract more business locally, regionally 
and nationally. The Tribe is also in talks 
with Circle K stores and Costco. Motlow 
knows to get the business they need to talk 
to the right people. To that end, members 
of the Board and Motlow will be taking 
meetings in Los Angeles. 

The next hurdle will be to conquer the 
international market and all its obstacles; 
Canada doesn’t allow tobacco products to 
be shipped into the country, and European 
countries won’t let batteries or liquids used 
to create the vapor past customs. South 
America may prove a little easier. Stores 
in Colombia and Venezuela want the 
e-cigarettes so the Tribe may have them 
sent directly from the manufacturing plant 
in China. 

“We want our brand to be known,” 
Motlow said. “When you see that logo, 
we want people to know it’s Seminole 
Unconquered e-cigarettes.” 


Oneva Baxley retires after 25 years 


BY ANDREA HOLATA 
Staff Reporter 

BRIGHTON — After 25 years of 
working for the Tribe, Oneva Baxley 
retired from the Culture Department. To 
honor her dedication to the community, her 


friends, family, co-workers and preschool 
class gathered on Aug. 26 at the Brighton 
Culture Center to say farewell. 

The Pemayetv Emahakv Charter 
School preschool students recited numbers 
in Creek to show their “grandma” how 
much they learned from her. Then, head 


teacher Nicola Dixon, who worked closely 
with Baxley over the last few years, talked 
about the great impact she had on her. 

“I am going to miss you,” Dixon said. 
“I learned so much Creek working with 
you.” 

Baxley began working for the Tribe 
as a receptionist for the Cattle and Range 
Department and later performed several 
other jobs within the department. 

A devoted family woman, she chose 
to quit her full-time job and take on a new 
role. 

After 13 years of working with Cattle 
and Range, Baxley took a part-time job 
in the Culture program, working with 
preschoolers as a language instructor. She 
spent a couple years teaching Creek to 

3 - year-olds and ended her tenure with the 

4- year-old class. 

After 1 2 years of teaching preschoolers 
and a few life changing events, including 
becoming a first-time grandmother, Baxley 
decided it was time to move on to devote 
more time to her family. 

Doting over her grandchild, Baxley 
showed pictures and talked about her 
retirement plans. 

“I want to spend more time with (the) 
grandbaby,” she said. 

Baxley received several gifts at the 
event, including a Seminole dress made 
by the Culture staff and a photo album 
filled with pictures of her working with the 
preschoolers throughout the years. 



Andrea Holata 

Oneva Baxley, center, poses for a picture with her 4-year-old class one last time before retiring. 


Bigger, better 
stop ’n go 


BY EILEEN SOLER 
Staff Reporter 

ALLIGATOR ALLEY — You’re 
hungry, you’re thirsty, you need to stretch 
or you really “gotta go” on that long drive 
across Alligator Alley between Weston and 
Naples. 

Be advised: There is one less place to 
make a pit stop. 

The Florida Department of 
Transportation (FDOT) is in the process 
of constructing a bigger and better rest 
stop at mile marker 63, with fresher picnic 
pavilions, an inviting air-conditioned indoor 
space with vending machines chock full of 
drinks and snacks, new and more restrooms 
and a staffed public safety facility. 

“The amount of traffic has so increased 
over time that not only is there a need to 
increase the size and function of the facility, 
but we also need to increase the wastewater 
treatment plant, too,” said Jennifer Doming, 
a public information officer for the project 
under the direction of FDOT. 

The entire facility will be bulldozed 
and a new, environment-friendly rest area 
will be built in its place. The project will 
be LEED certified, which designates that 
it meets eco standards of the Leadership in 
Energy & Environmental Design according 
to the U.S. Green Building Council. 

Doming said the $8. 8 -million project 
will likely be finished in fall 2014. 
Meanwhile, the rest stop 37 miles east of 
Naples and 43 miles west of the 1-75 toll 
plaza near Weston is closed. 


Coming from the east, travelers will 
have the first chance at roadside amenities 
at the mile marker 34 rest stop in Broward 
County, about 1 1 miles west of the Weston 
toll plaza. Restrooms, snacks, water 
fountains, pet exercise areas and picnic 
tables are available there. 

At about mile marker 49, off Snake 
Road, the Miccosukee Service Plaza 
offers the chance for relief, but if travelers 
don’t stop there, they will have to wait 
approximately 52 miles more for food, gas 
and restrooms. 

The I-75/Alligator Alley rest area 
project at mile marker 63 in Collier County 
will increase the number of restrooms from 
its original 30 to 44 - including four family 
size restrooms. The public safety complex 
will house up to six emergency personnel, 
including firefighters and paramedics from 
Collier County Emergency Management 
and will feature a helicopter port to decrease 
response time to emergency situations. 
Office space will be available for Florida 
Highway Patrol and Collier County 
Sheriff’s Office. 

Recreation access will also be 
improved. The site will offer parking for 
up to 15 cars and 25 trucks or trailers and 
two new trail openings into Big Cypress 
National Preserve. About 25,000 vehicles 
travel Alligator Alley every day, Doming 
said. 

“(The project) meets the needs of 
everyone - tourists, commuters and people 
who live there in the mral communities,” 
she said. 



Courtesy of Jennifer Doming 

An artist’s rendering depicts truck and car parking under construction at the 1-75/Alligator Alley 
rest area at mile marker 63. 


SPD, Fire Rescue honor 
fallen heroes from 9/1 1 


BY AMANDA MURPHY 
Copy Editor 

HOLLYWOOD — For all Americans, 
Sept. 11 is a solemn day of remembrance. 
Memorials take place across the country to 
commemorate the thousands lost in the tragic 
attacks, hundreds of whom were firefighters 
and police officers. The Seminole Police 
Department and Fire Rescue Department 
came together to commemorate those fallen 
heroes, as they have every year since the 
attacks. 

“For us, it brings back the level of 
sacrifice they (commit to) every day,” 
said Fire Chief Donald DiPetrillo. “I think 
it’s important that we take a moment and 
commemorate that.” 

The group of firefighters and police 
officers took several moments of silence - 


one for each plane crash. Lined up in front 
of fire rescue trucks and police cars with two 
sets of uniforms in the middle representing 
the fallen, they each bowed their heads as 
Amazing Grace sounded. 

“It’s not about us,” Chief DiPetrillo 
said. “It’s about them.” 

Police Chief William Latchford sent out 
an email blast asking the Tribal community 
to join him in commemorating those lost and 
appreciating those who continue to devote 
their lives to protecting the community. 

“Join me in acknowledging the 
enduring contributions of service each 
Seminole Police Officer and Seminole 
Firefighter has contributed to the safety of 
the Seminole Tribe of Florida members, 
guests and facilities, and let’s recognize 
their commitment which remains constant,” 
he wrote. 



Amanda Murphy 

The Seminole Police and Fire Rescue Departments join together to commemorate those lost in the 
Sept. 11 attacks, represented by two sets of fire rescue uniforms. 
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American Indian Arts 
Celebration set for Nov. 1 -2 


BY AMAN DA MURPHY 
Copy Editor 

BIG CYPRESS — The American 
Indian Arts Celebration (AIAC), scheduled 
for Nov. 1-2, has a specific goal this year: 
highlight Seminole culture and show Tribal 
members the many ways the Ah-Tah-Thi-Ki 
Museum works to celebrate, preserve and 
revitalize it. 

For that reason, this year’s theme 
comes with more Seminole influence than 
in past years. Museum staff members Tara 
Chadwick and Everett Osceola said AIAC 
has transformed from a culture exchange 
among many different Tribes and nations 
to simply a generic music festival, lost on 
Seminole identity. The staff is working hard 
to make sure the 2013 celebration digs back 
to the roots of the culture exchange with a 
strong focus on the Seminole tradition. 

“We want to reform the identity (of 
AIAC) so that it is grounded in the values 
of the Seminole people,” said Chadwick, 
manager of visitor services and development 
at the Museum, who is also organizing the 
event. 

The two-day festival will host live 
performers from all over Indian Country, 
from stomp dancers to singers and 
musicians. An Okalee Village wildlife 
show will enthrall audiences with exotic 
creatures and alligator wrestling. New 
this year is a fine arts section to display 
not only Seminole crafts but also pieces 


of fine art like sculptures and paintings. 
Native vendors will sell everything from 
patchwork, dolls and jewelry to Indian 
tacos, burgers and frybread. 

The first day of the festival is geared 
toward, but not limited to, school groups. 
There will be a heavy focus on education, 
and shows and activities will cater to 
younger audiences. The second day will be 
more family friendly, with a special event in 
the evening. 

For the first time at AIAC, Tribal 
members will have the opportunity to 
test their creative filmmaking skills in the 
Golden Palm Seminole Film Festival. All 
Tribal members are invited to submit 3- to 
5 -minute films following the theme “A Day 
in the Life.” Winners will be awarded in a 
red carpet event from 5-8 p.m. The deadline 
for entries is Oct. 22. 

The Museum has also invited some 
special guests from the Seminole community 
in Red Bays, Andros Island. Henry Wallace, 
a master woodcarver, and Girtrude Gibson, 
a master basket weaver, will attend and 
share their Seminole ancestry. 

The event takes place at the Ah- 
Tah-Thi-Ki Museum on the Big Cypress 
Reservation from 9 a.m. to 5 p.m. on 
Friday, Nov. 1 and from 9 a.m. to 8 p.m. on 
Saturday, Nov. 2. Admission is free for all 
Tribal members. 

For more information, contact the 
Museum at 863-902-1113. Details are 
subject to change. 



Beverly Bidney 

The Seminole Color Guard opens the Putting America Back to Work career fair at the Sheraton in 
Plantation on Sept. 11. From left are Seminole Police Department Sgt. Carl LeBlanc, Vietnam veteran 
Abraham Sternberg, Stephen Bowers and Curtis Motlow. 


♦ COLOR GUARD 

From page 1A 


“It was a great experience, I loved 
every day of it,” Motlow said. “Serving my 
country was the best thing I ever did.” 

The color guard sometimes recruits 
veterans from the Vietnam Veterans of 
America to join the group. Sternberg is 
one such member; he met Bowers about 
five years ago at a chapter meeting in Fort 
Lauderdale and was happy to help out. 

“We get to represent Vietnam veterans 
and the Tribe,” Sternberg said. “When I 
joined, I didn’t know much about Seminole 
history. I admire the amount of patriotism 
the Tribe has, especially when you take 
into account how Native Americans have 
been treated. I also admire the way they are 
keeping their Native traditions alive.” 

In a pinch, Bowers will also call the 
Seminole Police Department to fill in. SPD 
Sgt. Carl LeBlanc recently presented the 
colors with the group at the career fair at 
the Sheraton Suites hotel in Plantation on 
Sept. 11. 

Putting America back to work 

The second annual Putting America 
Back to Work career fair featured more than 
30 businesses from around South Florida, 
including Seminole Gaming, which had 
more than 100 positions to fill. 

“About two years ago we made the 
commitment to hire veterans through our 
Hire a Hero initiative,” said Michelle 
Coleman, director of talent and internal 
marketing for Seminole Gaming. “Since 
2010 we’ve hired 648 veterans in our 
casinos. They served our country and we 
thought on Sept. 1 1 , this was the right place 
to be.” 


Award-winning journalist and radio 
personality Geraldo Rivera broadcast his 
national talk show live from the event, 
which was sponsored by radio station 850 
WFTL. Rivera has appeared at other career 
fairs in New York, Los Angeles and Dallas 
to help veterans find jobs. Although the 
career fair was open to the public, it focused 
on veterans. 

“We go beyond giving lip service 
to veterans who need a job and try to 
be a helping hand to match employers 
with people looking for a job,” Rivera 
said. “Veterans have the great skills and 
experience employers need - strength 
of character, discipline and management 
skills.” 

During the radio show, Rivera 
interviewed Bowers about his military 
service as a sergeant in the 173rd Airborne 
Brigade in Vietnam and about the Tribe. 

“The Seminole Tribe is one of the 
biggest employers in Florida and we want 
to hire veterans,” Bowers said. “We need to 
put them to work so they’ll have a feeling of 
self-worth and self-esteem. They served our 
country and we need to give back to them.” 

The crowd gathered in the lobby gave a 
hearty round of applause. 

Hundreds of job seekers, military and 
non-military alike, attended the career fair. 
Lines of applicants formed at the Seminole 
Gaming booth, all eager for a chance to 
work for the Tribe. 

“These face-to-face events work for 
us,” said Gregory Calvert, director of 
compensation and benefits for Seminole 
Gaming. “We get a chance to meet future 
team members. For every job, we usually 
see 25 to 100 people.” 

People dressed for success mingled 
with servicemen and women in uniform at 
booths of prospective employers, who had 
about 5,000 jobs to fill. 



Beverly Bidney 

Stephen Bowers poses with Geraldo Rivera at the Putting America Back to Work career fair at the 
Sheraton in Plantation on Sept. 11. 


Seminoles to re-create 
Polly Parker ‘trail’ 


BY PETER B. GALLAGHER 
Special Projects Reporter 

EGMONT KEY — On Nov. 3 a 
boatload of Seminole Indians will leave 
the historic island of Egmont Key at the 
mouth of Tampa Bay and begin motoring 
toward Saint Mark’s, 20 hours away, in a 
remembrance of heroine Polly Parker’s 
famous trip on the Seminole Trail of Tears. 

The sendoff from Egmont Key is at 
4 p.m. at the site of a fort and stockade 
where Seminoles captured during the 
Second Seminole War were held before 
being shipped by steamer across the Gulf 
and up the Mississippi River to new homes 
in Oklahoma. The Egmont Key Alliance 
will be holding a Discover Egmont Key 
celebration all weekend and the often 
deserted island will welcome hundreds of 
visitors to tour the lighthouse, fort remains 
and brick streets of the once busy landmark. 

Forty Parker descendants will leave 
Egmont Key on the Florida Fisherman, a 
72-foot double-decker catamaran captained 


by Mark Hubbard of Madeira Beach. They 
will leave from the same spot Parker and 
about the same number of Seminoles left 
in 1858. On that trip, the steamer stopped 
in Saint Mark’s to refuel, and while the 
soldiers were loading wood onto the boat, 
Parker escaped. Running and hiding from a 
posse sent to kill or capture her, the young 
woman made it back to the Okeechobee 
area. Her progeny has included many of the 
Seminoles’ leaders. 

“The Seminole Tribe would be a totally 
different group had Polly been captured or 
killed or sent to Oklahoma,” said Chairman 
James E. Billie. 

For the Chairman, an underlying 
reason for the trip is to bring attention 
to serious erosion threatening to wash 
Egmont Key into the Gulf. Congress and 
the Department of the Interior have turned 
a cold shoulder toward the island’s plight. 
Chairman Billie sent a letter to Secretary 
of the Interior Sally Jewell requesting the 
island, including Seminole gravesites, be 
protected. 


The expedition has grabbed the 
attention of many state agencies. 

“This is Florida history,” said Florida 
Parks Service director Donald Forgione. 
“I am honored for the Florida State Parks 
Service to be involved. We have always had 
a great relationship with Chief Billie and 
the Seminole Tribe.” 

The city of Saint Mark’s will present 
a welcoming party for the Seminole 
travelers when they arrive on Nov. 4. 
Parker descendants unable to take the boat 
ride will be bused to Saint Mark’s to join 
the others for the rest of the journey. The 
group will then travel by bus to Tallahassee 
for the night. 

The next morning Rachel Porter, 
of Viva Florida 500, will join Florida 
Secretary of State Ken Detzner and 
Museum of Florida History director Jeana 
Brunson in hosting a breakfast and tours 
of the museum and the Mission San Luis 
de Apalachee, which sports a new Council 
house made from palmetto leaves donated 
by the Seminole Tribe. 


♦ FORT PIERCE 

From page 1A 


With the new center, Tribal 
needs will be served under one roof 
- like a one-stop shop. 

“We won’t just have a pool and 
a gym. Administration and health 
services will be there. If you need 
to study for a GED, we’ll have 
Education; if you want to do bead 
work or carve a canoe, we’ll have 
Culture; if you want a (blood) sugar 
check, come to Health,” Alexander 
Tommie said. 

The name of the center has not 
been decided but it may be named 
for Sally Tommie’s late aunt Hope 
Tommie Wilcox, who grew up one 
of 13 children bom to Jack Tommie, 
of the Panther Clan, and Sallie 
Chupco, of the Bird Clan, in Fort 
Pierce. The community is made up 
of predominately Tommie/Chupco 
family members. 

Sally Tommie said “Hope” is 
not only a virtuous name. 

“Hope is at the heart of the 
center. The building is hope for all to 
come together as a family and arrive 
together at success. The building 
does not belong to Fort Pierce. It 
belongs to every Seminole on all 
reservations,” Sally Tommie said. 

Bessie Tommie, the only 
surviving Tommie/Chupco sibling, 
attended the celebration flanked 
by her son Kevin Tommie Sr. and 
daughter Jane Stockton, who is now 
serving as the Fort Pierce Liaison. 
All are thrilled that the building will 
finally rise. 

Sally Tommie is also grateful 
that the wait is over. 

“It’s been like being pregnant, 
carrying the child and wanting to see 
the birth,” Sally Tommie said. 



Photo courtesy of Cartaya & Associates Architects 

An artist’s rendering of the long-awaited community center at Fort Pierce shows an elegant, 
environmentally friendly design for the 17,000-square-foot facility that will house a gymnasium, 
swimming pool, workout center, kitchen, conference rooms and many offices and classrooms for 
Tribal department services. 



Eileen Soler 

A gathering of Fort Pierce community residents, Tribe officials, shovels, hard hats and a bulldozer 
signify the re-launch of construction for the reservation’s long-awaited community center. 


♦ CONSTRUCTION 

From page 1A 


The townhome project, on three 
lots on the corner of Eloise Osceola 
Street and Cypress Lane, will consist 
of three multi-family buildings. Two of 
the structures will be two stories with 
three units each. The third building will 
be a one-story, two-townhome dwelling 
built to Americans with Disabilities Act 
(ADA) requirements. 

Michael Shane Kelly, the Tribe’s 
Construction Management assistant 
director, said construction will likely 
begin in the next month. 

“The townhome project is hopefully 
the first of many others. As one gets 
done we can add more and more units,” 
Kelly said. Landscaping and a small 


playground are included in the plans. 

The 5,500-square-foot emergency 
shelter will be built dormitory style to 
house women and children in need. It 
is supported by the Family Services 
Department. 

Improvements at the ball field will 
be vast, Kelly said. Residents can expect 
an entirely rebuilt field that will allow 
better transitions for baseball, softball, 
soccer and football play. 

Parking and walking paths will 
be made over and dugouts, restroom 
facilities and a concession booth will be 
added. 

Councilman Tiger said the new golf 
driving range, on 22 acres off North 
Boundary Road, will serve to support 
the Ahfachkee School golf team which 
for years has made do with a makeshift 
driving course at the Junior Cypress 


Rodeo Arena. 

“I know I come here asking for 
money to do all these projects, but I just 
love my kids,” Councilman Tiger said. 

Tribal elders, community residents 
and guests of the Big Cypress RV Park 
will also use the driving range. 

Council also approved nearly 
$600,000 for a 3,500-square-foot joint 
Housing Department and Public Works 
Department building. 

“We’re combining two departments 
and getting more bang for our buck,” 
Councilman Tiger said. 

Two other major and long-awaited 
construction projects on Big Cypress 
are in the planning stages: Ahfachkee 
High School to be relocated on Josie 
Billie Highway on the north fringe of the 
reservation and a new two- story health 


♦ TEXTING 

From page 1A 


When drivers send or receive a text it 
takes their eyes off the road for an average 
of 4.6 seconds - the equivalent of driving 
the length of a football field blind at 55 
mph. 

Newly licensed driver, Brydgett 
Koontz, 1 6, said when it comes to texting, 
whatever it is can wait, and if it’s that 
important, pull over. 

A National Highway Traffic Safety 
Administration survey found that at any 
given moment 660,000 drivers are using 
their cell phones, whether it is for talking, 
texting, emailing or navigation. 

“Right now it is out of control,” Tribal 
member Laveme Thomas said in regards 
to electronic use while driving. “I hope 
the new law makes people see that texting 
and driving is a serious problem - serious 
enough to pass a law.” 

Texting when driving will be illegal 
and will come with a $30 first-time fine, but 
the law has several exceptions. 

Florida’s texting while driving ban is a 
secondary offense, meaning the driver must 
first be pulled over for committing another 


violation such as speeding or running a 
stop sign. If a driver is pulled over, law 
enforcement officials are not allowed to 
force him to hand over his phone for proof 
he was texting or emailing. 

Furthermore, the ban does not apply 
to motorists at red lights or stuck in traffic. 
If the vehicle is stationary the driver can 
use a phone to text or email. Drivers can 
also text or email to report criminal activity 
and can use talk-to-text devices such as the 
iPhone’s Siri. 

Even with the loopholes Tribal member 
George Micco is a supporter of the new law. 

“We are all guilty of driving and 
texting, whether you admit it or not,” Micco 
said. “[The law] makes you at least think 
about not doing it. But like any law it will 
be broken, especially if it is not enforced.” 

He said as a parent, however, he will 
definitely enforce the law. Emma Johns, 
another parent and supporter of the law, said 
she will also enforce it with her daughter 
approaching the legal driving age. 

“My daughter will sign a statement 
promising not to text and drive before she 
is handed the keys to her car,” Johns said. 
“Though this may not prevent it, I know 
that she will have this promise on her 
conscience each time she may decide to 


text while driving.” 

Parents are not the only ones who 
plan to enforce the no-texting law. Tribal 
members can expect SPD to crack down on 
the ban and not take it lightly. 

“All drivers can expect to be stopped 
and handled accordingly with regard to 
the new texting while driving laws,” Chief 
Latchford said. “We will educate the public 
to ensure they are well aware and positioned 
to ensure safety comes first while driving a 
vehicle on the roadways.” 

To help educate Tribal members on 
the new Florida Ban on Texting While 
Driving Law, SPD will pass out fliers on 
the reservations. 

They will also speak at community 
meetings in October, utilize message boards 
and provide information at upcoming PAC 
meetings. 

Using a phone or any other portable 
device while driving increases the risk of 
getting into an accident by three times. 
Texting is the biggest distraction, taking the 
driver’s hands off the wheel, their eyes off 
the road and their mind off driving. 

“There are way too many drivers on the 
roads and even more distractions,” Thomas 
said. “Maybe with some consequence we 
are less likely to text and drive.” 
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Beverly Bidney 

The Osceola Brothers Band performs onstage at the Hard Rock Cafe in Hollywood. The boys were invited after the manager of the cafe saw their 
performance at the Burgers & Beer Festival at Hard Rock Hotel & Casino Hollywood. 


Osceola brothers keep on playing 


BY BEVERLY BIDNEY 
Staff Reporter 

HOLLYWOOD — Between school, 
Police Explorers, baseball and lacrosse, 
it’s a wonder the Osceola brothers can find 
time to play music together. But, they do 
manage to find plenty of time to perform 
for their fans. The Osceola Brothers Band, 
comprised of Cameron on guitar, Tyson on 
bass and Sheldon on drums, has played for 
crowds for two years and recently performed 
for the first time at the Hard Rock Cafe in 
Hollywood. 

“Over the years our style has changed,” 
said Cameron, 16, an 11th- grader at 
University School. “We are maturing from 
a kid band to a professional band.” 

With the easy camaraderie of brothers, 
one starts a thought and another finishes it. 

“No one’s serious in a kid’s band,” said 
Sheldon, 12, a seventh- grader at University 
School. “They are just messing around.” 

“We take it serious,” added Tyson, 15, 
a lOth-grader at University School. “We’re 
a man’s band now.” 

The Hollywood brothers used to 
practice frequently, but now they know 
each other well enough to read each other’s 
signals onstage. They use cues to create a 
strong set for their rock ‘n’ roll blues band. 


In concert, they don’t use a pre-determined 
list of songs; Cameron assesses the audience 
and decides what songs to perform, with 
input from Sheldon and Tyson. 

The sound of the band is old school 
rock 6 n’ roll with a strong smattering of 
blues thrown in for good measure. The boys 
started playing their style of music after 
their parents, Tammy Osceola and Terry 
Tartsah Sr., suggested it. They also write 
and perform original songs in the same 
style. 

“The best part of being in the band is 
showing everyone our talent,” Sheldon said. 

Each boy was influenced by different 
musicians, and they admire players of their 
own instruments. 

Tyson, for example, is inspired by 
bassists Nikki Sixx, of Motley Criie; Flea, 
of the Red Hot Chili Peppers; and Tommy 
Shannon, of Double Trouble. Sheldon gets 
his inspiration from drummers Tommy Lee, 
of Motley Criie; Steven Adler, of Guns 
N’ Roses; Peter Criss, of Kiss; and Chris 
Layton, of Double Trouble, while Cameron 
aspires to the level of guitarists Jimi 
Hendrix; Stevie Rae Vaughan, of Double 
Trouble; Jimmy Page, of Led Zeppelin; 
Elvis Presley; and blues giants Muddy 
Waters, Robert Johnson and B.B. King. 

During their gig at the Hard Rock Cafe 


on Aug. 16, the boys played to a packed 
house, which included family, friends and 
regular cafe patrons. 

As soon as the strains of Cameron’s lead 
guitar were heard outside the restaurant, a 
line formed at the door. 

“The manager of the cafe saw them 
play at the Burgers & Beer Fest and asked 
them to play at the cafe,” said Tartsah, the 
band’s father, manager and roadie. 

The band plays often on the rez, but 
the Osceola brothers have also performed 
at events locally and around the country. 
They have opened for the band Candlebox 
at Hard Rock Live and played at the Burgie 
Awards & Food Festival in Fort Lauderdale, 
Virginia Key Grassroots Festival, Florida 
Day of the Dead Celebration in Fort 
Lauderdale, conferences at the Hard Rock 
Hotel & Casino Hollywood and a Native 
American conference in San Antonio, 
Texas. 

They hope to play at the Gathering of 
Nations PowWow in New Mexico and the 
Choctaw Indian Fair in Mississippi next 
year. 

“Sharing music and connecting with 
others through music is spiritual to me,” 
Cameron said. “No matter what language 
you speak, it’s one way people connect. 
Music is a language of its own.” 


Tribal Council decides 
on more than 50 items 


BY EILEEN SOLER 
Staff Reporter 

HOLLYWOOD — The Sept. 13 
Tribal Council meeting in Hollywood 
resulted in decisions on more than 50 Tribal 
concerns including a unanimous vote to 
“bank” 881 acres of popular Brighton 
hunting land for wetland mitigation. 

Per the federal Clean Water Act, wildlife 
habitat, natural streams or wetlands that 
are disrupted for community development 
must be replaced. The Council’s decision 
concerning the recreation area known 
as the FBI Tract stands to save the Tribe 
$11 million in wetland replacement costs 
for future Brighton construction and 
infrastructure projects. 

The issue came before the Council 
previously but was tabled to give Brighton 
Councilman Andrew J. Bowers Jr. a 
chance to discuss resident concerns at a 
community meeting. 

Councilman Bowers said people 
questioned if the land would be fenced 
in or if vehicles would be restricted. In 
fact, the area will remain open and four- 
wheelers are welcome. No swamp buggies. 

“As the meeting went on more 
people understood why we have to do it,” 
Councilman Bowers said. “We don’t need 
to worry about facilities messing up our 
wetlands.” 


Big Cypress Councilman Mondo 
Tiger called the Council’s unanimous vote 
of approval “a no brainer.” 

Council also voted to purchase two 
late model helicopters to replace two older, 
now discontinued models that have been 
out of commission for extended periods 
because replacement parts are hard to 
find. The helicopters are used for medical 
emergency transport, mosquito control and 
business transportation for Tribal officials. 

One of the used helicopters will be 
purchased for $2.7 million and the other 
will cost $2.5 million. Because the spare 
parts market for 134 of the older now 
obsolete models still flying throughout the 
world is active, the Tribe stands to recoup 
nearly $1.3 million from parts off the first 
helicopter alone. 

“It’s a Model T,” said the Tribe’s 
Aviation director Clinton El-Ramey 
referring to the need for parts as an income 
source. 

Also passed during the meeting: a 
$600,000 student tutoring contract to Bright 
Minds Tutorials; construction of a golf 
practice field, emergency shelter, Housing/ 
Public Works maintenance facility and 
ball field renovations on Big Cypress; 
construction of a Buildings and Grounds 
maintenance facility in Immokalee; and 
expansions and improvements to casinos 
in Hollywood, Tampa and Coconut Creek. 


Tribe Board of Directors 
discusses five resolutions 


BY PETER B. GALLAGHER 
Special Projects Reporter 

HOLLYWOOD — The Seminole 
Tribe of Florida Board of Directors 
met at the Tribal Headquarters 
Auditorium Sept. 18 and considered 
five resolutions. 

The Board approved a limited 
waiver of sovereign immunity for a 
tax-exempt loan of $1,575,000 from 
Pinnacle Bank to finance an expansion 
of the existing convenience store on the 
Hollywood Reservation. 

This completed a course set in 
April authorizing the use of Tribal 
economic development bonds in the 


sum of $1,575,000 for that purpose. 

The Board approved two cattle- 
related resolutions: the transfer of the 
BC25 cattle herd and the assignment 
of pasture land from Norman Tommie 
to Pauletta Bowers; and the transfer of 
Mary Jane Koenes’ former pasture on 
Big Cypress to Cory Wilcox. 

The Board approved a resolution 
approving the use of 20-plus acres 
of the Brighton 4-H pasture for the 
expansion of Pemayetv Emahakv 
Charter School. 

The Board tabled a resolution to 
approve the 2014 budget, “until we get 
a chance to discuss it in more detail,” 
said Big Cypress Board Rep. Joe Frank. 
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New dolls at Tampa Rainmaker shop 


Artifacts discovered in BC 



Peter B. Gallagher 

Bobby Henry and Linda Rollins discuss the sale of her dolls at the Rainmaker gift shop at Seminole 
Hard Rock Hotel & Casino Tampa. 


BY PETER B. GALLAGHER 
Special Projects Reporter 

TAMPA — For 20 years, Linda Rollins 
has made what she calls “love dolls,” 
depicting many different nationalities, 
styles and personalities. 

“I never use a pattern. I just cut out the 
doll and sew. I don’t really know where I am 
going. But I do really pay close attention to 
detail,” she said. “I began making dolls for 
my friends and family members to uplift 
them. A doll makes people happy, people 
of all ages.” 

It wasn’t until she met Bobby Henry 
that she got the idea to make American 
Indian dolls. 

“Oh, I just had such a strong feeling 
wash over me when I saw that man’s photo. 
A very warm feeling I can’t really describe. 
Like the birth of a new idea,” said Rollins, 
who made arrangements to visit the 
Seminole Medicine Man at the Rainmaker 
gift shop at the Hard Rock Hotel & Casino 
Tampa. 

Rollins was overwhelmed at the bright 
colorful patchwork clothing hanging 
across the back wall. She marveled at the 
traditional Seminole dolls Henry showed 
her. But he only had a few, saying that 
there are only a handful of traditional doll 
makers still alive, including the matriarch 
of them all, Hollywood’s Minnie Doctor. 

When Rollins thought of the idea to 
make her own version of the traditional 
craft, Henry agreed. 

She had not made dolls for more than 
two years, spending most of her free time 
caring for her sick mother and two disabled 
children, one with sickle cell anemia and 
another with Prader-Willi syndrome, a 


genetic disorder characterized by low 
muscle tone, cognitive disabilities and a 
chronic feeling of hunger. 

Conditions in her neighborhood are 
not conducive for creativity either. 

One night a bullet went through the 
window of her son’s room and now he is 
afraid to go in the room. And recently, a 
drive-by shooting peppered bullets all over 
the front of a neighbor’s house. 


Through the turmoil, it took Rollins 
a couple weeks to make the dolls, but 
she found her groove. She could not find 
anything like Seminole patchwork in fabric 
stores, so she decided to make Indian dolls 
representing other Tribes. She dreamed of 
the day she could meet a real Seminole doll 
maker and worried her creations would not 
be up to her standards. 

She put 1 0 dolls in a box and brought 
them to Henry’s store. Two were figures of 
Kokopelli, a fertility deity in some Native 
American cultures, and one was a male 
doll. 

Henry was pleased to see a male 
doll because they sell well, he said. He 
immediately cleared a shelf and arranged 
them in a display. He asked Rollins if she 
would try making Seminole dolls in her 
style. 

“Try it,” he said. “I’ll find you 
patchwork.” 

That’s where Rollins is today - making 
dolls; dolls that make people happy. 

They are all over her house, holding 
together the love she has for her children, 
her house and her community. 

She has sold her dolls to people all 
over the world and gives portions of her 
proceeds to various charitable causes, 
including sickle cell anemia, Lupus, the 
homeless and African children’s funds. 
She gives each a name, number and signed 
certificate. 

Dolls are Rollins’ salvation. Her 
dolls are on Facebook, eBay and at the 
Rainmaker gift shop at Hard Rock Hotel & 
Casino Tampa. 



Peter B. Gallagher 

Linda Rollins creates one of her ‘love dolls’ at her home. 


SUB MITTED BY KATE MACUEN 
Collections Manager 

BIG CYPRESS — Tucked away in the 
central western portion of the Big Cypress 
Reservation is a hammock similar to many 
others found in the area. But a closer look 
uncovers a rare glimpse into life a thousand 
years ago. 

Inhabited by cabbage palms and shady 
live oaks, this hammock also contains the 
site identified simply by the Tribal Historic 
Preservation Office (THPO) as Big Cypress 
No. 8. Through a recent archaeological 
survey - part of the permitting process 
- this site revealed its capability to help 
further understand life long ago because of 
the range of artifacts found. 

More often than not, sites discovered in 
hammocks throughout Big Cypress contain 
dense areas of animal bone with some small 
shards of undecorated pottery. While these 
particular sites reveal the animals consumed 
by the previous occupants of the island, it 
is difficult to tell when, how long and how 
many lived on the island. 

Big Cypress No. 8, on the other hand, 
tells a lot more. 

In addition to finding extremely dense 
layers of animal bone, at least 14 different 
types of pottery have been identified. Tools 
made from deer bone, shark’s teeth and 
stone were found, as well as marine shell 
fragments. These artifacts provide a more 
definite timeline of when this site was 
used and suggests that the location was 
quite advantageous with its abundance of 
resources and prime location. 

The featured images are examples of 
some of the unique artifacts uncovered. 
Two examples of pottery types found are 
what archaeologists have named Sanibel 
Incised and Fort Drum Incised. 

Sanibel Incised pottery is defined by 
lines that create an inverted “V” underneath 
the rim, while Fort Drum Incised pottery 
has either vertical or diagonal lines along 
the lip or rim. 

Although small in size, the decoration 
on these pieces of pottery helps date the 
artifacts: the Sanibel Incised was produced 
from A.D. 700-900 and Fort Drum 
Incised was produced from A.D. 500-700. 
Geographically, both are found in southern 
Florida with Sanibel Incised being found 
particularly in the southwestern portion of 
the state. Based on the overall collection of 
pottery found at the site, it was concluded 
that there was a continuous occupation from 
2500 B.C. to A.D. 1700. The latter date was 
confirmed with radio-carbon testing that 
produced dates from A.D. 1220-1620. 

Remarkably, multiple species of shark 
teeth (drilled and unmodified) were also 
found at Big Cypress No. 8. By inspecting 
the wear and polish found along the edges 
of the tooth, it was confirmed that one of the 
drilled shark teeth was used as a tool and 
not as a decorative bead, another common 




Photos courtesy of THPO 

Top: A Sanibel Incised Pottery shard almost 
2,000 years old. Bottom: Drilled shark teeth and 
bone points discovered at Big Cypress No. 8. 


usage. Presence of shark teeth so far 
inland suggests that either there was trade 
occurring with the coasts or, less likely, 
that groups roamed widely during hunting 
expeditions. 

Another type of tool located at the site 
was bone points. Bone points are made from 
long bone fragments of medium to large 
mammals, typically deer. The bone points 
can either be bi-pointed (where they come 
to a point on either end) or single pointed. 
Bone points had multifunctional uses such 
as bone pins or projectile points. 

The artifacts explain many things. 
Perhaps the most obvious characteristic 
is their demonstration of daily life: what 
people preferred to eat, how they hunted, 
their preferences to where they set up 
camps, the tools they used. They also help 
support evidence of the journeys made from 
inland to coast, highlighting the act of trade, 
both of information and objects. 

More simply, these artifacts tell a story 
that has been told continuously over time - 
that people past and present take advantage 
of good real estate. While there is a lot of 
evidence that people returned to this same 
spot over hundreds, if not thousands of 
years, the location of good camp sites was 
also well known to mobile groups who 
would have transmitted such knowledge to 
later generations through word of mouth. 

For more information, contact 
Collections Manager Kate Macuen at 
KateMacuen@semtribe.com. 

Katy Gregory and Valerie O ’Neal 
contributed to this article. 
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Yamaha. The 1st Name in Motorsports? 


'Finance offer subject to credit approval, applies to purchases of new Yamaha Motorcycles, AIVs & Scooters made on a Yamaha Installment Financing loan account from 7/1/13-9/30/13. Mm 
contract length U mos. max 36 mos Mm amount financed $5,000 Fixed APR of 3.99%. 5 99%. 6.99% or 1? 99% assigned based on credit approval criteria Monthly payments per $1,000 
financed based on 36-mo. term are $29 52 at 3.99% and $33 69 at 1? 99%. "Customer Cash offer good on select 2013 land prior year! models between 7/1/13-9/30/13 Offers good only in the 
U.S.. excluding the state of Hawaii. Dress properly for your ride with a helmet, eye protection, long-sleeved shirt, long pants, gloves and boots. Oo not drink and ride. It is illegal and dangerous 
Yamaha and the Motorcycle Safety Foundation encourage you to ride safely and respect the environment For further information regarding the MSF course, please call 1 800 446 -9227. ATV models 
shown are recommended for use only by riders 16 years and older Raptor 700R recommended for experienced riders only Yamaha recommends that all ATV riders take an approved training course 
For safety and training information, see your dealer or call the AIV Safety Institute at 1 -800-887-2887. AIVs can be hazardous to operate For your safety: Always avoid paved surfaces Never 
ride on public roads. Always wear a helmet, eye protection and protective clothing. Never carry passengers Never engage in stunt riding. Ridina and alcohol/drugs don’t mix. Avoid excessive 
speed. And be particularly careful on difficult terrain Professional riders depicted on a closed courses. ©2013 Yamaha Motor Corporation. U S A All rights reserved • yamaha-motor.com 6/13 
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Seminole Hard Rock 
Poker Open a big winner 

BY BEVERLY BID NEY 
Staff Reporter 
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Photo courtesy of Ralph Notaro, Seminole Hard Rock Hotel & Casino Hollywood 

Blair Hinkle rocks his win with a guitar, trophy, chips and cash after winning the Seminole Hard 
Rock Poker Open Aug. 28. 


It’s no bluff: Blair Hinkle 
wins $1 0-million Poker 
Open tournament 


HOLLYWOOD — When the 
Seminole Hard Rock Poker Open was 
announced in April, organizers hoped 2,000 
people would pay the $5,300 entry fee to 
guarantee an unprecedented prize pool of 
$10 million in the main event. But 2,384 
players anted up for their share of the prize 
pool valued at $11.92 million, nearly 20 
percent higher than anticipated. 

And that was only one of 33 events 
that kept players at the tables during 
the three- week tournament, held Aug. 
8-29 at the Hard Rock Hotel & Casino 
Hollywood. Each event had different buy-in 
amounts that ranged from $70 to $100,000. 
Throughout the duration of the tournament, 
more than 18,000 people competed in 
Hollywood. An additional 4,760 played 
in the satellite tournaments held in poker 
rooms at Seminole Hard Rock Tampa, 
Seminole Casino Coconut Creek and 
Seminole Casino Immokalee. 

“We structured the prize money to 
make sure we met what players were 
looking for,” said Larry Mullin, Seminole 
Gaming Chief Operating Officer. “The 
feedback we got was unbelievable. Players 
are looking for quality and there aren’t 
that many tournaments like this around the 
world. Once they see it’s legitimate, the 
good news travels fast.” 

Mullin said another tournament will be 
held in the future, but he wouldn’t commit 
to a date. He believes Hard Rock could 
handle at least two tournaments per year. 

“It’s an unknown question,” he said. 
“The market hasn’t had something of this 
scale to give a solid answer. We are really 
satisfied with what we did. It was a big 
tournament and a lot of work, but the great 
thing is our team doesn’t mind working 
hard.” 

One highlight of the tournament was 
the first World Poker Tour Alpha8 super 
high roller event. The event, which will 
be televised on Fox Sports 1 in the spring, 
attracted 21 players who put up $100,000 
each just to sit at the table. Hard Rock Live 
was corralled for the event, which included 
a final table featured on a television set and 
dramatic lighting throughout. 

Players from around the world 
competed for the win. Most had experience 
playing in similar high-stakes games and 
make their living playing poker. 

Isaac Haxton, of Syracuse, N.Y., prefers 
high buy-in games and has played in eight 
so far this year, often with the same players. 

“I know all these people; there is a lot 
of history here,” Haxton said. “We know 
each other’s games, which is more of a 
challenge. I have to carefully tailor my 
moves to the other players’. I’m never on 
autopilot.” 

Fort Lauderdale resident Jason Mercier, 
ranked No. 1 in the world by Global Poker 


Index, plays in high roller events worldwide. 
He said he was happy to compete in one at 
home. 

But some of the players were relatively 
new to the game. Steven Silverman, winner 
of the Alpha8 event, has only played for a 
year. He took home $891,660 for this event 
and earlier this year won more than $1 
million as the winner of the PokerStars and 
Monte-Carlo Casino European Poker Tour 
Grand Final high roller event. 

“I make a living,” said Silverman, of 
Washington, D.C. 

The final table of the main event, 
with its $11. 92-million prize pool, had a 
festive atmosphere. Held in Paradise Live, 
a boisterous gallery of players’ family and 
friends cheered for their favorites after each 
winning hand. An announcer called the 
play-by-play, including the dollar amounts 
of each bet. 

Near the table sat a clear Plexiglas box 
filled with about $2 million in cash destined 
for the final two players and a guitar-shaped 
trophy for the winner. 

Six players took their seats for a 1 0-hour 
final table battle. Despite the support of the 
audience, each player was on his own when 
it came to deciding how to play his hand. 
The first to be eliminated was Plantation 
resident Greg Lehn, an amateur player at 
his first final table who won $378,138 for 
the sixth-place finish. 

“It was an honor to play with people of 
this caliber,” said Lehn, who has played at 
Hard Rock since the first day it opened. “I 
learned a lot and my game is better now that 


I played here.” 

The chip leaders going into the finale 
were Blair Hinkle and Justin Bonomo. 

During one hand, Hinkle bet $500,000. 
Bonomo put his money down. Then, without 
batting an eye, Hinkle raised the bet to $1.5 
million. Bonomo paused for a moment 
and then raised the bet to $4.7 million. At 
that point Bonomo became still and didn’t 
move his eyes from the cards on the table. 
As Hinkle played with his chips, Bonomo 
remained motionless and never gave a clue 
whether he was bluffing or had the cards 
to win. After a few tension-filled minutes, 
Hinkle folded - Bonomo ’s stack of chips 
grew to nearly the size of Hinkle’s. 

During their 165-hand poker duel, 
the lead changed repeatedly between the 
two players, who ultimately were the final 
two players. The hard-fought finale went 
to Hinkle, who took home $1,745,245 for 
his efforts. The sting of finishing second 
was eased by the $1,163,500 prize Bonomo 
won. 

Mullin said he was pleased the entire 
property was busy throughout the three- 
week tournament. 

“The tournament was a lot of fun,” he 
said. “When people spend money and have 
fun, you can’t lose. That doesn’t happen 
everywhere. Some places you spend money 
and don’t feel good about it. At Hard Rock, 
poker is fun. We are definitely on the map 
with poker players around the world. People 
can go anywhere they like; we want them to 
know they can come here and they will have 
a good time.” 


BY BEVERLY BIDNEY 
Staff Reporter 

HOLLYWOOD — Lynn Hinkle 
insists her son Blair has a lucky charm: her. 

Every time he has won a final table 
in a poker tournament, she has been in the 
audience. 

“I was at his first World Series of Poker 
win in 2008 and when he won the second 
time this year,” Lynn said. 

The third time was also a charm; Blair 
won the Seminole Hard Rock Poker Open 
$ 10-million guaranteed main event on Aug. 
28 and took home $1,745,245. 

Lynn and other family members 
cheered Blair on from the gallery 
throughout the 10-hour finale - his biggest 
win to date. 

“When he told me he made it to this 
final table last night after midnight, I 
booked a flight and came down here today,” 
Lynn said. 

The final game was challenging, as 
the lead kept changing from Blair to his 
opponent Justin Bonomo and back again. 
He didn’t let the volatility of the lead affect 
his focus. 

“It’s a game of swings, of ups and 
downs,” said Blair, 27, of Kansas City, Mo. 
“I play each hand without worrying about 
what happened before.” 

His brother Mason was in the gallery 
and with every victorious hand he bellowed, 
“Oh yeah,” in support of his big brother. 

“We had to keep the adrenaline 
pumping for him,” said Mason, 23. 

The Hinkle brothers, Blair, Mason 


and Grant, learned to play poker from their 
grandma Sue Johnson, who brought out a 
jar of pennies and played go fish and gin 
rummy with her grandchildren regularly. 

“She was ruthless and never let them 
win,” Lynn said. “I think that’s what made 
them more competitive.” 

Grandma Sue may be a card shark, but 
she takes great pride in her grandson. 

“She left me a message at 7 a.m.,” said 
Blair the day after his win. “She used to 
play her hardest even when she was playing 
against children who didn’t know what was 
going on.” 

Blair and Grant play poker 
professionally; Mason plays for fun. The 
fun includes a Monday night poker game in 
which four of the five players have earned 
the prestigious World Series of Poker 
bracelets. The game consists of bracelet 
winners Blair, Grant, Jeff Tebben and 
James Mackey. 

“It’s the toughest home game in the 
world,” Blair said. 

Lynn was not pleased when Blair 
announced he was leaving college to play 
poker in 2008, but when he won his first 
tournament that same year, she learned to 
trust his poker instincts. 

“He’s always been a math genius,” she 
said. “But he’s also a very sensitive guy, 
pays close attention to things, focuses well 
and has a lot of patience. I think that’s a 
good combination for poker.” 

Upcoming events for Blair include 
playing online poker in Vancouver, Canada 
and possibly the World Series of Poker 
Europe in Paris in October. 



Beverly Bidney 

Players at the World Poker Tour Alpha8 super high roller event compete under the glare of the media 
attention. The winner of the event was Steven Silverman, center left. 


Kids take a gigging trip 


SUBMITTED BY PAUL BUSJER 

Cultural Language Instructor 

On Aug. 8, Bobby Frank, of the 
Hollywood Culture Department, and Non- 
resident Liaison Kevin Osceola took a group 
of boys from the Hollywood Reservation on 
a garfish gigging trip ( Choocha-he faaye- 
ke) to the heart of the Everglades. Tigertail 
Airboat Tours provided the transportation. 

Guided by Frank, the boys learned 
the best way to gig gar like Seminoles in 
the olden days. Gigging is not fishing; it is 
hunting and spearing the fish with skillful 
use and handling of the gig - made from a 
10-foot pole with a sharp prong spearhead 
at the end of it. 

Garfish is cooked and prepared many 
different ways. Some are fried and some 
are broiled in the fish’s own hard shell or 
roasted. Sometimes women stew the garfish 
and add wild mint to it. Regardless of how it 
is prepared, the fish is a delicacy. Seminoles 
have lived on foods like this for many Photo courtesy of Paul Buster 

centuries in the Everglades. Boys from the Hollywood Reservation pose for a photo with their gigs. 





Photo courtesy of Paul Buster 

Lance Howard, 12, of the Hollywood Reservation shows off the fish he 
speared with his gig. 


Photo courtesy of Paul Buster 

Hollywood youth take an airboat ride through the Everglades during a gigging 
trip on Aug. 8. 
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Great strides: The partnership 
between Vietnam Veterans of 
America and the Seminole Tribe 


SUB MITTED BY M ARC MCCA BE 
VVA Veteran Online 

About three years ago Vietnam Veterans 
of America’s (VVA) Florida State Council 
undertook an effort to help the veterans of 
the Seminole Tribe and their families. 

Who are these veterans? They have 
fought in every war in which Americans 
have been involved - sometimes with, 
sometimes against. In Vietnam they fought 
valiantly and participated in major battles, 
from the la Drang Valley to Khe Sanh to 
Dak To. The Seminoles have a long warrior 
tradition - a tradition that extends to the 
recent wars in Iraq and Afghanistan. 

The Seminole people are descendants 
of the Creeks. The diversity of the Tribe is 
reflected in the fact that its members spoke 
seven languages - Muscogee, Hitchiti, 
Koasati, Alabama, Natchez, Yuchi and 
Shawnee. 

The early history of the Creek people 
in Florida is not well understood. The 
Apalachee were a Hitchiti- speaking people 
who may have been related to the Creek, 
Tamathli or Apalachicola. The Apalachee, 
who lived along the Apalachicola River 
in the Florida Panhandle, were already in 
Florida at the time of Spanish contact. 

At the beginning of the 16th century 
the Spanish attempted to set up a system 
of missions across northern Florida and 
southern Georgia. While these efforts failed 
in Creek country, some Creeks were drawn 
from Georgia down to the Spanish missions 
in Florida. 

Around 1760 the first Creek-speaking 
people settled at Chocuchattee (Red House) 
near present day Brooksville, Fla. Drawn 
together by clans of early Creeks, they 
became the Seminole Indians. They were 
cattlemen. Soon the vast cattle herds of the 
growing Seminole Nation drew the attention 
of their white neighbors to the north. The 
conflicts occurring in Georgia began to 
spill into Florida due to an increased white 
hunger for land and cattle. 

During the early 1800s the Seminole 
population in Florida remained fairly small 
- around 1,200 - compared to the main 
body of Creeks in Georgia and Alabama 
who numbered possibly 25,000. Then came 
the War of 1812 (1812-15), the Creek War 
(1813-14), the Creek Civil War (1813), the 
First Seminole War (1818-19), the Second 
Seminole War (1835-42), the Scare of 1849- 
50 and the Third Seminole War (1855-58). 

These dates can be misleading. Some 
historians claim that the destruction of the 
British post on the Apalachicola River was 
the last battle of the War of 1812, while 
others call it the first battle of the First 
Seminole War. It is unlikely that anyone at 
the time saw the difference. In reality, all 
these conflicts added up to one long, half- 
century war against the Creeks. 

By 1823 the Seminole population had 
increased three or fourfold with the arrival 
of newcomers - small bands of Creeks 
and Seminoles who became cattle farmers. 
This population of about 5,000 was thrown 
together and subjected to the Second 
Seminole War, the fiercest ever waged 
by the U.S. government against native 
peoples. By the end of the war there were 
only three hundred Seminoles left in the 
territory. Then, during the Third Seminole 
War, another 240 or so Seminoles died. 
In the protracted conflict nearly the entire 
Seminole population - men, women, and 
children - was slaughtered. 

Overcoming Mistrust 

As VVA chief service officer, my 
office is located at the VA Regional Office 
in Saint Petersburg - some 165 miles from 
the Seminole Tribe of Florida’s Brighton 
Reservation, which includes the Veteran’s 
Building for Tribal members who served in 
the armed services. I have made this trek for 
close to three years; it’s a trip of some six 
and a half hours - not counting the seven 
hours spent working with veterans. The 


initial trips were physically, intellectually 
and emotionally exhausting. 

My first visits also were very 
intimidating. I knew very little about 
Seminole culture or about the veterans 
themselves. They had an enormous mistrust 
of the U.S. government and of the VA in 
particular. 

I continued to make trips to the 
reservation at Brighton to help veterans 
with their claims, but those early days were 
full of uncertainty and mistrust. Once a 
month I left my house at 4:30 a.m. to arrive 
at the reservation by 9 a.m. For the first 
several months I questioned why I made 
the trips, as it was clear I was perceived as 
an outsider and an ignorant interloper. In 
order to help these veterans (at first only 
Vietnam-era veterans), I knew I had to do 
my homework, so I went to the Florida 
State University libraries. I quickly learned 
why these warriors were both proud but 
apprehensive. 

It took nearly 10 months to break the 
ice. Now there is very good communication 
among us veterans. We trust each other, and 
together we have enjoyed many successes. I 
am proud of the cooperation between VVA 
and the Seminole Tribe of Florida. 

Often the closure is as significant as 
the financial windfall. One success story 
developed from the plight of a Seminole 
veteran who was attempting to get his claim 
before the Veterans Benefits Administration 
(VBA) for type 2 diabetes and ischemic 
heart disease. 

Joe Lester John had served in Vietnam 
with the U.S. Air Force as a survival team 
leader for air crew members. His claim 
recently had been denied, as had those of 
many other Tribal members before him. We 
researched and developed his claim, then 
asked for a reconsideration based on new 
and material evidence. 

During this process, John asked me 
pointed questions about a subject that I 
knew was difficult for him to broach. His 
daughter was bom with a birth defect that 
he felt he had caused. She was a victim of 
his exposure to Agent Orange and had been 
diagnosed with spina bifida at birth. When I 
explained that this is a compensable illness, 
John was leery because he already had been 
denied this benefit. 

But by this point I had been accepted 
and the veterans treated me as one of their 
own, something that brings me great pride 
and satisfaction. When I asked John to tmst 
me and develop the case again, his family 
once again was plunged into a whirl of 
anguish about John’s 32-year-old daughter. 
We compiled the paperwork. Then, because 
she had already been denied, I traveled to 
the Regional Office in Denver to argue that 
this was a clear and unmistakable error by 
the VBA. 

Armed with abundant evidence, I was 
able to present the case to the assistant 
service center case manager for children of 
Vietnam veterans. 

Just prior to the decision, John died. 
Two weeks later, while his daughter was 
going through yet another surgery, I received 
a phone call from Denver explaining that, 
yes, the original determination was in error 
and the grant of level III spina bifida would 
be retroactive to 2010. 

This case opened the gates not only 
to Seminole veterans of all eras but also 
to the veterans who are employed by the 
Seminole Tribe of Florida. We filed a notice 
of disagreement on the date of benefits. 
While we are pleased to get the grant, we 
feel it should be retroactive to the date that 
a claim for this child was filed in 2000. The 
Seminole Tribe of Florida’s Health Plan 
will be reimbursed some $1.34 million for 
the care they provided the daughter of this 
Vietnam veteran. 

One other story became very personal 
for me and my support staff: that of Charlie 
Steel Gopher. 

I didn’t know Gopher, but I knew and 
served with people who could have been his 
twin. We all served in our own little hell in 


the Republic of Vietnam. We are the faces 
and survivors of those horrific moments 
in life, the battles for Hoa Hoi, Khe Sanh, 
Hill 881, Kim Son and many others whose 
strange names live forever in our psyches. 

Gopher was a Native American fighting 
for his country with the 1 st Cavalry Division. 
However, he also fought the demons that 
came with those battles, compounded by 
the mixture of alcohol and race relations 
prevalent in the military during the ’60s. 

Almost 37 years ago Gopher took his 
life. The demons of war and the disrespect 
of his government that sent him to that 
faraway jungle to fight in an unpopular war 
finally got the best of him. That, however, 
wasn’t the only loss that day: Gopher was 
abandoned by his government once again 
when his family applied for burial benefits. 

The Veterans Administration (today 
the Department of Veterans Affairs) denied 
his family’s request and said Gopher was a 
dishonorable veteran who rated no benefits 
from his country. His family did what most 
did in the ’70s: They accepted it and moved 
on. They buried him. Gopher’s legacy was 
left to be discovered by his daughter, Rita 
McCabe. 

The story really began in 1965 in the 
la Drang Valley. Gopher had enlisted in the 
Army and decided he wanted to join the 
Army’s elite Airborne. He enlisted for a 
three-year tour of duty. He went to Vietnam 
and served with valor in two of the fiercest 
battles of the war. 

Gopher continued to serve with 
distinction, completed his tour in Vietnam 
and returned home. The Army asked that 
he immediately be discharged so he could 
re-enlist for six more years. This is where 
Gopher’s tale gets lost and the government 
betrayed his honorable service. 

The VA decided that because Gopher 
did not serve out his original enlistment of 
three years he should not have the honors 
of a military funeral. They took it one step 
further and said Gopher’s service was 
dishonorable. While it is true that his second 
tour was considered other than honorable, it 
was not dishonorable. But Gopher had no 
one to speak for him in 1975. 

The VA should have honored him with 
a full military funeral and a flag for his 
casket, a headstone and an honor guard. 
Now, after a request to reopen his case, the 
VA finally has granted his family the honors 
Gopher so rightfully deserved 37 years ago. 

Last Veterans Day, after we won this 
case before the VBA, the Seminole Tribe 
of Florida once again celebrated the life of 
this brave warrior. The brigade commander 
from the 1st Battalion of the 12th Cavalry 
of the 1 st Cavalry Air Mobile presented the 
family and the Tribal veterans the awards 
and honors Gopher never received during 
his brief life. 

These and similar stories will be told 
for some time to come as the Seminole 
Tribe of Florida continues to see the toll of 
wars in far-off countries. Presently, young 
Seminoles serve in Afghanistan, Iraq and 
other areas of conflict with valor, distinction 
and honor. 

With the help of VVA’s Florida State 
Council, the Veterans Council of the 
Seminole Tribe of Florida and the Americans 
Serving Veterans Foundation, we have 
enrolled all veterans and the employees 
of the Seminole Tribe of Florida in the 
VBA system. To date we have recovered 
more than $5 million (not including the 
$ 1.34-million spina bifida award) for our 
Seminole brothers and sisters who fought in 
Vietnam. 

VVA welcomes home all Seminole 
Tribal veterans of Florida. A strong and 
vibrant partnership has developed between 
VVA and the Seminole Tribe of Florida. 
Great strides have been made in outreach. 

This article originally appeared in 
The VVA Veteran Online and was reprinted 
with permission from the publication at 
the request of Stephen Bowers, Liaison for 
Governor ’s Council on Indian Affairs. 


Veterans: 
You can help 


SUBMITTED BY THOMAS C. HALL 
VVA Veteran Online 

Vietnam veterans came home 
under the cover of night. There were no 
parades; our return was not celebrated. 
We were unwelcome, unwanted cast- 
offs from a faraway war. No thought 
was given to the invisible wounds of 
war that would afflict so many of us. 
Mental health services were reserved 
only for those completely mentally and 
physically debilitated. 

Those of us who made it most 
of the way home were lucky to have 
had peers and mentors who helped 
us navigate our struggles on the road 
from the “battlemind” (where we were 
locked and loaded in a band of brothers 
and sisters, ready for action at the 
slightest perceived provocation) to the 
radically different and relatively vague 
demands and individually competitive 
pace of civilian life. 

In our last few reports we have 
discussed PTSD, substance abuse, 
military sexual trauma, suicide 
prevention and the importance of 
family therapy. Most of us agree that 
the invisible wounds of war are shared 
by too many freshly minted veterans 
from today’s wars. Most of us, I think, 
will agree that veteran-to-veteran 
interaction can have a profound 
impact. Most of us should agree that 
mental health services must extend 
to all active duty personnel and to all 
veterans. We have worked toward this 
end, and we have achieved a huge 
change in VA policy: In the last year, 
the VA has authorized hiring 800 peer 
support specialists in the area of mental 
health. 

There is a difference, however, 
between “authorized” and “achieved.” 
At this time, only 250 peer specialists 
have been hired. The VA seems to be 
having a difficult time filling these 
positions. Consider this a challenge 
and opportunity. Either become a 
peer support specialist or encourage 
someone else to apply. As you can see 
in the job qualifications, many of us 
already qualify. This is an important 
program for all of us. 

To find out more and to start 
the admittedly complex federal 
application process, go to USA Jobs 


(www.USAJobs.gov), search for “Peer 
Support” and location (optional). When 
the list of jobs appears, verify that 
“Federal Employees” is selected on the 
left side of the form; this position is for 
veterans, who are considered federal 
employees for this position. 

This is not a silver bullet. It is 
another way to serve veterans. Only 
another veteran can be a veteran to 
a veteran. And just maybe a veteran 
can show another veteran he or she 
is needed, taken seriously and will be 
heard. 

Basic Requirements for Peer 
Support Apprentices, GS-102-5 

A. Citizenship: Citizen of the 
United States. 

B. Physical and Medical 
Requirements: The applicant must be 
able to perform light and sedentary 
duties with occasionally moderate 
physical demands, exercise patience 
and control emotions, with reasonable 
accommodation if necessary, without 
endangering the health and safety of 
the applicant or others. 

C. Statutory Requirements: 
Section 405 of Public Law 110-387, 
as codified in 38 U.S.C. 7402(b)(13), 
established that to be eligible to receive 
appointment to a peer specialist 
position, a person must: 

(1) be a veteran who has recovered 
or is recovering from a mental health 
condition; and 

(2) be certified by (a) a not-for- 
profit entity engaged in peer specialist 
training as having met such criteria 
as the Secretary shall establish for 
a peer specialist position; or (b) a 
state as having satisfied relevant state 
requirements for a peer specialist 
position. 

D. Length of Experience as a 
Consumer of Mental Health Recovery 
Services: Veterans eligible under 38 
U.S.C. 7402(b)(13) must have spent 
a minimum of one year in personal 
recovery from a mental health 
condition. 

This article originally appeared 
in The VVA Veteran Online and was 
reprinted with permission from the 
publication. 


Art for the ages: 

Elgin Jumper 
at Senior Center 



Eileen Soler 

Seniors from the Big Cypress Reservation listen to and watch Seminole artist Elgin Jumper during 
an art demonstration and workshop Aug. 20 at the Senior Center on Big Cypress Reservation. 
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Dr. Brian C. Rush 
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THE POLICE 

KNOW YOUR RIGHTS 

DO YOU? 

Call Me For A FREE Consultation 

RICHARD CASTILLO 

954 . 522.3500 


Since 1 990 1 have protected rights like yours. 
My office defends dui's, drug offenses, 
suspended license, domesfic violence, and 
all felonies and misdemeanors. 

24 HOURS A DAY 

The hiring of an attorney is an important decision that should not 
be based solely upon advertisement Castillo worked as a Public 
Defender in Broward County from 1990-1996 and has been in 
private practice for nine years. In 1995 he was voted the Trial 
Attorney of the year. He graduated from Capital University in 
1989 and was admitted to the Florida Bar in 1990, Federal Bar in 
1992, and the Federal Trial Bar in 1994. 
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Seminole princesses make 
debuts at Labor Day parade 


BY CHRISTINE MCCALL 
Freelance Writer 

OKEECHOBEE — Miss Florida 
Seminole Tia Blais-Billie and Jr. Miss 
Seminole Brianna Blais-Billie made their 
first official public appearance Sept. 2 at the 
Okeechobee Labor Day parade celebration. 

Dressed in full traditional attire, the 
princesses began the day with a parade 
through the streets of Okeechobee, waving 
and smiling to a cheering crowd. 

Dance troops, local businesses, law 
enforcement and the Okeechobee High 
School marching band also participated in 
the parade. 

“It was very fun. I enjoyed people 
reading my sign and pointing at me saying, 
‘Seminole!’” Brianna said. “They could 
identify us.” 

After the parade, and a quick stop at the 
shaved ice stand to cool off, the princesses 
made their way to the stage. Tia reminded 
everyone that Labor Day is a celebration of 
the hard working people around the country. 

“[It was] very humbling but a very 
exciting experience to speak on behalf 
of the Tribe,” Tia said of her first public 
appearance. “It felt very surreal to have 
everyone looking at me as the face of the 
Tribe.” 

During their reign, the sisters look 
forward to educating the public about the 
Seminole Tribe and ending stereotypes 
about Seminoles. Tia, for example, wants 
the public to know that the Tribe has a full- 
functioning government, while Brianna 
hopes to inform others about the importance 
of culture to the Tribe. 



Christine McCall 


Miss Florida Seminole Tia Blais-Billie makes her princess debut during the Okeechobee Labor Day 
Parade on Sept. 2. 


“Even though we are modern and 
thriving, our culture is still important. I 
want to preserve our traditions, as well as 
make an impact on the modern world,” 
Brianna said. 

The girls hope they are perceived in a 
certain way as well. 


“I hope I am perceived as knowledgeable 
on a worldly level, that I have an 
understanding of foreign nations, as well 
as what is going on in our community,” Tia 
said. “I hope that after meeting with people, 
my position is not a novelty but [is seen] as 
an official [position].” 


Bronze by Cooley begins 
Miss Seminole statuette 


BY CHRISTINE MCCALL 
Freelance Writer 

TALLAHASSEE — Since 2005, 
Miss Florida Seminole has received a 
special gift to cherish and remember 
her reign - a realistic bronze statuette of 
herself in the traditional outfit complete 
with beadwork, patchwork, crown and 
sash. This year’s princess, Tia Blais- 
Billie, began the first phase in creating 
her statuette by visiting the artist at 
Bronze by Cooley in Lamont, Fla. 

“It’s very weird,” Blais-Billie said of 
having a statue creating in her likeness. 
“[It’s] something I never thought would 
happen, but it is very cool to see him 
working on it and see him craft my face.” 

Bradley Cooley Sr. and Bradley 
Cooley Jr. have used their sculpting talents 
to create detailed life-size sculptures for 
the Tribe for more than 20 years. Their 
pieces are prominently displayed at the 
Ah-Tah-Thi-Ki Museum, Hollywood 
Headquarters and the Herman L. Osceola 
Gymnasium. 

The Miss Seminole statuette is a 
fraction of the size of those sculptures, 
which makes the process more difficult 
and time consuming. Cooley Sr. uses 
precision tools to mold each Miss 
Seminole’s unique features into the clay. 
Using photographs and live sittings, the 
clay mold takes about six months to 
complete. 

“I have to get the face structure just 
right,” Cooley Sr. said. 

Blais-Billie will visit Tallahassee 
in November for the Florida State 
University Homecoming game to crown 



Christine McCall 

The head of Miss Seminole begins to take 
form as Bradley Cooley Sr. uses photographs 
as a reference. 


the new Homecoming chief and princess. 
Because Bronze by Cooley is only a short 
distance away, she will have another 
opportunity to meet with Cooley Sr. and 
check the progress of her statuette. 

Tribal Council will present the 
completed statuette to her at the next 
Miss Seminole Princess pageant, when 
she steps down and crowns another Miss 
Seminole. 





Christine McCall 

Little Miss Seminole Sarafina Billie introduces herself and wishes everyone a 
happy Labor Day while Jr. Miss Seminole Brianna Blais-Billie and Miss Seminole 
Tia Blais-Billie stand by her side. 


Christine McCall 

Jr. Miss Seminole Brianna Blais-Billie waves to spectators during her princess 
debut at the Okeechobee Labor Day parade and celebration Sept. 2. 


Christine McCall 

The princesses take a break from their duties to enjoy some shaved ice on the hot 
day at the Okeechobee Labor Day event. 
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Chupco Youth Ranch event 




Andrea Holata 


Andrea Holata 


Andrea Holata 


Leon Wilcox aims for a bull’s-eye during the archery Family Services community events coordinator Valerie Marone spends time with youth making beaded bracelets during the 
competition at Chupco Youth Ranch on Sept. 7. Chupco Youth Ranch event in Fort Pierce on Sept. 7. 


Hope Sneed gets ready to see how far she can throw in the 
skillet throwing competition. 




Andrea Holata 


Andrea Holata 


The Fort Pierce community gathers Sept. 7 for the second annual Chupco Youth Ranch event. The day included games and activities Handsome Fanning holds on tight while riding the 
for Tribal members of all ages. mechanical bull. 


Andrea Holata 

Kathreen Martinez carts Tribal members Sheree Sneed, 
Mary Wilcox, little Jayveon Wyatt and Mary Jo Micco to the 
next event. 
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Peter B. Gallagher 

Julius Robert Houghtaling, who goes by the stage name JRobert, performs with Chairman James E. Billie in 1995. 


Hah-Pong-Ke: JRobert 


BY PETER B. GALLAGHER 
Special Projects Reporter 

MARCO ISLAND — Julius Robert 
Houghtaling was bom the son of a son of a Florida 
farmer in 1949 in Bradenton, Fla. He spent the 
first five years of his life in the farm field town of 
Immokalee while his father and grandfather cleared 
and planted for the well-known Tampa tomato 
packer J.C. “Blue Eyes Tomatoes” Valenti. 

When the farm work was done, the family 
relaxed listening to classical, jazz, pop and country. 

“My dad was a genuine hi-fi buff who collected 
everything from Mozart, Bach, Gershwin and 
Stravinsky to Red Norvo, Dave Bmbeck and early 
Miles Davis,” said Houghtaling, who took violin 
lessons in high school. “Mom always kept the radio 
going with pop and country.” 

Although he certifies four generations of 
cracker heritage from both sides of the family, a 
wanderlust of travel took the young man across the 
country, touring the mountains, deserts and honky 
tonks of Idaho, Utah, Wyoming and Montana. 

He attended the University of Idaho, working 
summers with the U.S. Forest Service, learning 
bluegrass and old-time style music, eventually 
spending four years with the Tarwater Band, a 
Texas swing jazz and big band country style outfit 
touring the Northwest Club circuit opening shows 
for the likes of Charlie Daniels, Doug Kershaw, 
Hoyt Axton and Bonnie Raitt. 

Somewhere along the way he shortened his 
name to the more marquee friendly JRobert. 

In 1980, Houghtaling returned to Florida 
to settle down with his wife and two boys next 
door to an alligator farm in Wimauma to work as 
packing house manager for the family’s Ruskin 
citms operation, Dooley Groves, and to pick up 
a few freelance music gigs. One day an agent 
from a Marco Island resort called looking for an 
entertainer. 

“I only came down for one weekend to play 
Quinn’s on the Beach at Marriott’s Marco Island 
Resort. They asked me to finish the summer, and 
the rest is history,” he said, explaining his move 
from the farm to the beach. “Let’s see... drive 
tractor mowing groves all summer, or make music 
at a premier luxury Florida beach resort? Tough 
decision.” 

By the end of the summer, Houghtaling and 
family moved to Marco Island for good. It was 


1985 at the Marriott-hosted Florida Cattlemen’s 
Convention, during a show at Quinn’s on the Beach 
that he first met Chairman James E. Billie. 

“One night, someone from the crowd shouted 
out ‘Let James sing a song.’ Soon the room erupted 
into applause and cheering for James Billie to take 
the stage, so I offered the Chief my guitar and 
picked up the fiddle,” he said. “I had no idea of 
who James was, but I like to keep my crowd happy. 
Boy, was I surprised. This guy had extremely rich 
Seminole traditional stories and original songs. 
I kept him on stage for hours prompting him for 
more.” 

The Chairman, who performed around the 
world as Chief Jim Billie, and Fiddlin’ JRobert 
became fast friends, and, over the next 15 years, 
performed dozens of times together at venues from 
high-class resorts to swampy backyards. 

“Once, James called me up to meet him at 
the Marco Island airport where he appeared in a 
little ‘stump jumper’ Piper Cub. He scooped me 
up with my guitar, fiddle and harmonica, and we 
landed somewhere out in the Glades to sing at a 
chickee full of Seminole children. I was thrilled,” 
Houghtaling said. 

“Miss Seminole Pageants, Gathering of 
Nations Powwows, Opryland, folk festivals, shows 
for other Tribes - We were everywhere,” he said. 
“The adventure was non-stop.” 

On one trip to Tallahassee in 1 999, Houghtaling 
recalled landing just as the onset of Hurricane 
Floyd was announced. 

“I began to wonder whether we would be safe 
to fly back that evening. And you know James has 
a way of giving a dramatic twist to a story to suit 
the situation. 

“He began to speak, saying: ‘We Seminoles 
are people of the Earth, but in our oral traditions we 
don’t have flutes in our music. We believe that the 
flute produces a little wind which when let loose 
in the universe will cry out for its Mother . . . well, 
nobody wants to invite a hurricane home.’ 

“Needless to say there was no flute playing 
that night and we made it home safe and sound. 
Thrilling.” 

That thrill and the sheer fun of jumping in 
airplanes and flying back and forth to musical 
performances led Houghtaling to write his popular 
Jim Billies Airplane, which he plans to include on 
his next CD, to be produced by his own company, 
Marco Music. 


‘Jim Billie’s Airplane’ 


Some Great Day 
When we’re together 
God will gaze on the people below 
And there I’ll be, in all my feathers 
Dancin’ up a storm . . . puttin’ on a show 

The skies will part 
Heavens will thunder 

A Great White Bird will swoop down and save my 
soul 

Till then, take heart 
Look ‘round in wonder . . . 

Here comes Jim Billie 
Chief of Seminole Air Patrol 


(Chorus) 

I wanna ride Jim Billie’s airplane 
I wanna play in Jim Billie’s band 
Sing our songs out on the airwaves 
And we’ll fly far, far away to our Promised Land 

On the wings 
Of Osceola . . . 

On the dreams of Sam Jones and the Seminole 
C’mon James . . . you hit the Bingo! 

I’m all tired out ... so Fire it up! And take us 
Home! 

(Chorus) 


VEHICLES & EQUIPMENT FOR SALE 


STARTING BID 


LAST SIX OF VIN# 

YEAR 

MAKE 

MODEL 

MILEAGE 

CONDITION 

PRICE 

A94059 

2007 

FORD 

E350 

116,063 

GOOD 

$8,475.00 

182981 

N/A 

TITAN ELECTRIC 
GENERATOR 

TG8500RC 

N/A 

GOOD 

$ 800.00 

LIMITED QTY0N HAND 

N/A 

TITAN ELECTRIC 
GENERATOR 

TG8500RC 

N/A 

POOR 

$ 400.00 

C07760 

2004 

FORD 

F150XL (4WD) 

255,800 

POOR 

$ 2 , 179.00 

C54715 

1997 

FORD 

FI 50 XL (4WD) 

215,938 

POOR 

$ 2 , 400.00 

B46994 

1997 

FORD 

F250 HEAVY DUTY 

104,341 

POOR 

$ 2 , 339.36 

168205 

2006 

CHEVROLET 

UPLANDERLS 

73,633 

GOOD 

$ 2 , 275.00 


Note • Previously advertised vehicles are not reflected on this advertisement, only newly received vehicles. For more 
information please contact Fixed Assets Dept. 954-966-6300 ext# 20034 


SEMINOLE TRIBE OF FLORIDA 

AH-TAH-THI-KI 


MUSEUM 


A PLACE TD L E A PIN , A PLACE TO KEMEMliEH. 


Identifying the 



Update on General Reference 
Photography Collection 

Museum seeks community’s help 
identifying historic photographs 


SUBMITTED BY JAMES H. POWELL 
Museum Registrar 

The Ah-Tah-Thi-Ki Museum has made significant 
progress processing its General Reference Photography 
Collection. 

This collection, held in the Archives at the Museum, 
consists of approximately 15,000 photographs of 
various types and sizes. The photos depict a wide range 
of places, events and people mostly from the 1980s, 
’90s and early 2000s. 

Because of the nature of the collection, the 
Museum is processing it as a reference collection. The 
photographs are sorted by broad subjects and then 
placed into binders to make the collection easier for 
visitors to use. So far, 28 binders have been filled. 

One of the main subjects discovered in this group 
of photographs is the construction of the Museum. 
Many images show the site before, during and after 
construction of the Museum, boardwalk, village and 
Curatorial Building. Another large subject in the 
collection is one labeled “People.” These are snapshots 
of individuals, couples or small groups. Many of the 
people pictured have been identified, but an even larger 
number have not been identified. 

In addition to these larger categories, there are many 
other smaller subject groups. One of these is labeled 
with the general term “Events,” which the Museum will 
subdivide into specific events once they are identified. 
These photographs show a variety of annual Tribal 
events and activities, including re-enactments, contests 
and pageants. 

An additional small - but captivating - subject 
group is “Cattle and Rodeo.” Many of these photographs 
are dated in the 1970s and ’80s and show various 
entertainment and competitions held at rodeos. 

Museum staff, visitors and Seminole Tribune 
readers are essential in identifying the subjects in the 
photographs. If you would like to view the collection or 
help identify the photographs, stop by the Museum or 
call 863-902-1113 to make an appointment. 



Photo courtesy of the Ah-Tah-Thi-Ki Museum 

The General Reference Photography Collection is housed in 
Ah-Tah-Thi-Ki Museum’s Archives. 


And don’t forget about the Museum’s upcoming 
modern Seminole music exhibit in January. There 
are several music-related photographs in the General 
Reference Photography Collection that the Museum 
hopes to include in the exhibit. 



Photo courtesy of the Ah-Tah-Thi-Ki Museum 


The Ah-Tah-Thi-Ki Museum needs help identifying this rodeo photograph, 



\ 


Photo courtesy of the Ah-Tah-Thi-Ki Museum 

This photograph, stamped December 1981 on the back, is unidentified. The Museum needs more information about it. 
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Health 

Seminoles walk toward recovery at fourth annual event 




David Diaz David Diaz 

Participants stretch before the fourth annual Seminoles in Recovery 5K Run/Walk at T.Y. Park on Sept. 14. The Tribal community gathered Participants of all ages take part in the event that promotes living healthy lifestyles, 
to help raise funds for the Florida Native American Recovery Convention in February. 





David Diaz 

Dressed for the occasion, Family Services Department director Helene 
Buster crosses the finish line after the 5K event. 



David Diaz 

Hollywood resident Eric Osceola continues his personal goal of living a 
healthy lifestyle by participating in the fourth annual Seminoles in Recovery 
5K Run/Walk. 


David Diaz 

Even four-legged friends participate in the annual Seminoles in Recovery event, 
a fundraiser for the sixth annual Florida Native American Recovery Convention 
led by Helene and Andy Buster, founders of the Seminoles in Recovery program. 


David Diaz 

Feeling good, this participant celebrates his participation in the 5K run/walk at T.Y. 
Park. 



David Diaz 

Runners and walkers line up at the starting line. 



David Diaz 


Pesticide Storage 


SUBMITTED BY ISIDRO DUQUE 

Environmental Resource Management Department 

The Environmental Resource Management 
Department (ERMD) was created in 1987 by the Tribal 
Council of the Seminole Tribe of Florida to protect and 
evaluate the Tribe’s land and water resources. ERMD 
is overseen by the Seminole Water Commission, 
created in 1989 by Tribal Council. The commission, 
with technical assistance from ERMD, has developed 
rules to protect the quality of surface water within the 
boundaries of the Tribe’s reservations. ERMD assists 
other Tribal Departments such as Housing, Real Estate 
and Community Planning and Development and works 
with Seminole Tribe of Florida, Inc. in the development 
and management of Tribal natural resources. 

To continue the department’s mission for education 
and dissemination of information for environmental 
beneficial enhancement, ERMD will publish a series 
of articles that inform and educate the Seminole 
community about common practices that can potentially 
harm the environment and alternative practices that can 
minimize or prevent the adverse impacts to health and 
the environment. 

ERMD welcomes suggestions, comments and 
questions. Please send them to IsidroDuque@semtribe. 
com or call 954-965-4380. 

The series continues with the following article about 
proper pesticide storage. People often use pesticides in 
their homes or yards to control a variety of pests such 
as insects, weeds and rodents. Pesticides are effective 
and beneficial but can also have the potential to hurt 
people if not properly stored. The following practices 
are helpful to minimize health and environmental risks. 

Information for this article was provided and 
authorized for its publication by the National Pesticide 
Information Center (NPIC). 

STORAGE OF PESTICIDES 

Proper pesticide storage is important to protect 


people, animals and the pesticide itself. Keep these tips 
in mind when storing pesticides: 

The Container Matters 

• Store pesticides in their original containers. The 
original container is designed to protect the product and 
is made of materials that will withstand the chemicals 
in the product. 

• Store containers with their original labeling which 
includes application and disposal directions, ingredient 
names and emergency information. 

• Make sure the original container also has the 
appropriate lid/cap to protect kids and pets. 

Temperature Matters 

• Understand that extremes in temperature can 
change the chemistry of some pesticides inside the 
container and that extremes in temperature can also 
damage containers. 

• Always read the label for storage instructions. 
Pesticides are best stored between 40 to 90 degrees 
Fahrenheit. 

Location Matters 

• Designate a place for pesticide storage only. 

• Pick a well-ventilated location that children and 
pets cannot access, preferably with a latch or lock. 

• Keep pesticides away from food, feed and flames. 

• Choose a location away from ponds, streams and 
drinking water wells. 

Safety Matters 

• Try to keep your pesticide inventory as low as 
possible. Buy only what you need this season; mix only 
what you need that day. 

• Dispose of unwanted pesticides properly rather 
than storing them. 

• Never store pesticides in food or drink containers. 

• Consider storing bottles inside a larger container 
that could contain liquids in the event of a leak or spill. 

If you have questions, call NPIC at 1-800-858- 
7378 (10:30 a.m. to 6:30 p.m.) or email npic@ace.orst. 
edu. 


Employees show their support at the event. 
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SEMINOLE SCENES t 



Andrea Holata 

HAPPY BIRTHDAY: Shula Jones, center, celebrates her 84th birthday with family and friends on 
Aug. 4 in Brighton. Pictured from top left are Danny Jones, Johnnie Jones, Mary Jo Micco, Judy 
Jones, Shula Jones and Parker Jones. 


Amanda Murphy 

CAMO CREATION: Culture language instructor Donna Turtle works diligently on 
a creative camouflage skirt, in preparation for an upcoming Indian Day clothing 
contest. 


Photo courtesy of Claudia Doctor 

MINNIE ME: Some children dress as their favorite storybook 
characters at a five-day Scholastic Book Fair at Willie Frank 
Library in Big Cypress. 


Beverly Bidney 

THE HOLE STORY: After a 6-inch water line broke in the intersection of 441 and Stirling 
Roads on Sept. 12 in the city of Hollywood, repair crews quickly arrived on the scene to fix 
it and the massive traffic mess it caused. The break occurred during morning rush hour and 
took until the early evening to repair. Seminole Police Department and Hollywood Police 
redirected traffic as construction crews dug a huge hole in the pavement to get to the pipe 
and make all necessary repairs. 





Andrea Holata 

ALL ABOUT ME: Kieona Baker shows off her ‘All About Me’ project. To 
inspire parent involvement, Brighton preschoolers took art class home. 
They decorated paper plates to look like themselves and show off their 
own unique characteristics. 


Photo courtesy of Claudia Doctor 

REPTILIAN RAVE: Children from the Big Cypress Reservation get 
a reptilian treat Sept. 4 with a show about values and morals 
featuring ‘Geddy the Gecko.’ 


Peter B. Gallagher 


Beverly Bidney 

BATTER UP: David Descheene, 11, is about to hit the ball out of the park during 
a recent Hollywood baseball clinic. 



Photo courtesy of Claudia Doctor 

ALOHA FROM BC: Seniors on the Big Cypress Reservation said ‘Aloha’ to a lunchtime 
treat recently of Hawaiian fare, music and dance courtesy of the Aloha Islanders 
entertainment group based in Fort Lauderdale. 


ANOTHER YEAR WISER: Florida folk singer Frank Thomas enjoyed a surprise concert by 
Seminole Rita Youngman and painter Guy LaBree, as guests gathered for Thomas’ 70th 
birthday in Lake Wales. 



Amanda Murphy 

RAZZLE DAZZLE: Christine McCall glues Swarovski crystals on the new Miss Florida Seminole sash. Tia 
Blais-Billie will get to keep this particular sash after her reign. 



Beverly Bidney 


STRIKE THREE: During a Hollywood baseball clinic, Kenneth Tommie Jr., 2, shows Kenneth Tommie Sr. the stuff future stars are made of as 
he pitches to his dad from behind the net. 
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NATIONAL NATIVE NEWS 


Seminoles, four other Tribes 
back Pequots 

LED YARD, Conn. — The Seminole 
Tribe of Florida is one of five federally 
recognized American Indian Tribes 
actively supporting the Mashantucket 
Pequots’ demand that a full 2nd U.S. 
Circuit Court of Appeals reconsider 
a ruling that the Mashantuckets owe 
Ledyard, Conn, property taxes on non- 
Tribal leased slot machines. 

A mini version of the court (three 
judges instead of the 13 active judges) 
reversed a U.S. District Court decision 
two months ago. 

The Seminoles were joined by the 
Confederated Tribes of the Umatilla 
Indian Reservation (the Cayuse, Umatilla 
and Walla Walla Tribes) and the Coquille 
Indian Tribe to support the Pequots’ 
petition for the rehearing. Precedent 
stemming from that decision has caused 
a stir throughout Indian Country gaming 
Tribes. 

On one hand, Ledyard officials say 
the court ruling will enable the town to 
collect “in excess of $100,000” in unpaid 
taxes levied on non-Tribally owned 
slot machines at the Mashantuckets’ 
Foxwoods Resort Casino. On the other 
hand, the five Tribes contend that the 
appellate court erred by declaring that 
the Indian Gaming Regulatory Act ban 
on Indian gaming state taxation does not 
include slot machines. 

- Source : TheDay.com 

Natives most affected by 
mercury contamination 

LIMA, Peru — A research study 
released recently by the Carnegie 
Institution for Science detailed 
unacceptable mercury levels in 76.5 
percent of all people living in the Madre 
de Dios region. Further, tests based on hair 
samples proved indigenous communities 
suffered five times higher levels than non- 
indigenous. The study pointed to rampant 
informal gold mining in Peru’s Amazon 
region where indigenous people get their 
protein mostly from fish. 

Project director Luis E. Fernandez 
told the Associated Press in a phone 
interview that indigenous children had 
three times more mercury - a potent 
neurotoxin that can cause brain and 
central nervous system damage - in their 
bodies than children from non-Native 
communities: “(Children) are 10 times 
more sensitive to the effects of mercury.” 

Fernandez presented the findings to 
Peru’s Environment Ministry, pointing 
out that the study found 60 percent of fish 
species containing unacceptable levels of 
mercury. 

Hair from 1,029 people in 24 
communities was examined over the past 
year. A quarter of the subjects work in 
the area’s wildcat alluvial gold mining 
industry, which uses an estimated 35 
metric tons a year of mercury in the 
mining process, eventually burning off the 
heavy metal into the environment. 

An August 2014 deadline has been 
established by Peruvian authorities for the 
estimated 40,000 miners in the region to 
formalize their claims or leave. Efforts to 
halt illegal mining have generated violent 
protests. 

- Source: Associated Press 

South Dakota denying 
Indians a vote . . . again 

PINE RIDGE, S.D. — South 
Dakota Secretary of State Jason Gant has 
stonewalled a request for standard early 
voting sites in three American Indian 
communities, despite everyone else in 
South Dakota having 46 early voting days. 

The rules are different for American 
Indian voters living on reservations in the 
state. 

Take Shannon County, home to the 
Pine Ridge Indian Reservation that has 
a population of 92 percent American 
Indian: Officials there planned to offer 
only six days of early voting. For the 
other 40 days, the next nearest early 
voting location was three hours away - 
an obstacle for transportation challenged 
voters living in one of the poorest areas 
in the country (where more than half the 
residents live below the poverty line). 

Federal law granted full citizenship 
to American Indians in 1924, but South 
Dakota barred American Indians from 
voting until the 1940s. Even though the 
law was repealed, the state still prohibited 
residents of Indian reservations from 
voting until the 1970s (Indians couldn’t 
even hold county office until the 1980s). 

There are dozens of other barriers: 
registration offices far from reservations; 
redistricting plans that undermine Native 
voting power; and intimidation by 
“unhelpful to hostile” poll workers. 

After county residents sued over 
this disparity, Gant was forced to relent. 
Until 2019, federal Help America Vote 
Act (HAVA) funds will be used to set up 
standard early voting locations within 
Shannon County. 

But three other Tribes have the same 


problem. The Cheyenne River Sioux 
Tribe, the Crow Creek Sioux Tribe and 
the Oglala Sioux Tribe were turned 
down by Secretary Gant after asking for 
registration and early voting sites near 
where members actually live. 

Gant refused to use the HAVA funds 
that he agreed to use in Shannon County. 
The counties where these reservations 
are located are predominantly American 
Indian with 30-40 percent of residents 
living in poverty (compared to 14 percent 
statewide). 

The American Civil Liberties Union 
(ACLU) sent a letter to U.S. Attorney 
General Eric Holder charging South 
Dakota with violating Section 2 of the 
Voting Rights Act, which prohibits 
policies with discriminatory impact on 
minority voters: 

“Subjecting Indian voters to an 
inequitable system that is different from 
the one implemented in other counties in 
the state would be adverse to the public 
interest,” wrote Laughlin McDonald 
of the ACLU Voting Rights Project. 
“We strongly urge you to advise the 
South Dakota Board of Elections and 
the South Dakota Secretary of State of 
their obligation to provide satellite in- 
person voter registration and absentee 
ballot locations in the American Indian 
communities of Wanbli on the Pine Ridge 
Indian Reservation, Eagle Butte on the 
Cheyenne River Indian Reservation and 
in Fort Thompson on the Crow Creek 
Indian Reservation. 

“Their failure to do so would likely 
violate Section 2 of the Voting Rights 
Act.” 

- Source: ACLU.org 

Scourge of Indian Country: 
Native gangs 

ALBUQUERQUE, N.M. — An 

informal survey showing dramatically 
prevalent gang activity throughout 
Indian Country was conducted recently 
by Lamar Associates, a Native-owned 
law enforcement and security consulting 
firm headed by Walter Lamar (Blackfeet 
Nation, Wichita Tribe of Oklahoma). 

Culled from 3,450 contacts in 
national Tribal territories, the survey 
indicates that out of the 84.8 percent of 
respondents who lived or worked in a 
Tribal community, 76.1 percent indicated 
there was a presence of Native gangs in 
their area. Additionally, 48.1 percent cited 
presence of female gangs and 45.2 percent 
said they knew of a violent gang incident 
or incidents involving gang members, 
including drug sales, burglary, robbery 
and assault. 

Raymond Perales (Arapaho), Lamar’s 
director of juvenile justice services with 
more than 22 years experience dealing 
with public safety, Indian affairs, the U.S. 
Department of Justice and juvenile Native 
gangs, told Indian Country Today : “Gangs 
offer a sense of belonging or family. 
Where there is a lack of cultural identity 
or knowledge, gangs fill the role and offer 
everything from names, symbols, rituals, 
pride and language. But obviously in this 
instance, in a negative purpose.” 

In the same interview, Perales 
cited a lack of positive family structure 
for the increase of Indian reservation 
gangs: “Gangs are offering protection, 
accountability, discipline, food, clothing 
and a hierarchy of authority. There is a 
need for young people to form a sense of 
identity and a sense of family and a sense 
of support that in many cases is just not 
present at home. 

“Native youth are fertile ground for 
gangs. Particularly because in this day and 
age of technology, many young people 
have come to believe that traditional 
values are irrelevant to their lives. Many 
of these youth have lost their language 
and culture. They are the product of 
‘multiple marginalization,’ which means 
that when young people are pushed out 
to the margins of society, without ways 
to meaningfully participate in social life, 
and when they come from broken or 
dysfunctional families and communities, 
they tend to associate with gangs for 
several reasons - for income, recreation, 
protection, identity and most of all, to 
have the family they do not have at home.” 

Perales said that the first Native 
gangs took on names of established black 
or Latin gangs: “In the early 1990s, most 
Native youth identified with black or Latin 
gangs that were predominately presented 
in the media. They adopted names like 
the Insane Gangster Disciple Nation - 
adopted from the Gangster Disciples of 
Chicago, or Los Vatos Locos, a Latin 
gang in the Southwest and California,” 
he told Indian Country Today. “In later 
years, as they evolved, you began to see 
more Native-oriented names appear, such 
as Native Gangster Bloods, Native Mob, 
Native Gangster Crips, Native Gangster 
Disciples, etc. Gang structures also 
formed with unique names, i.e., the Boyz, 
Odd Squad, Red Nation Klique, etc.” 

Incredibly, Perales said certain 
Tribal gang lifestyles might be similar to 
traditional Native culture, i.e. marking turf 
and trails or “jumping in,” a sort of ritual 
to manhood in which new gang members 
are beaten to prove their toughness and 


bravery. 

“We have a generation of young 
people who have become emotionally 
disassociated from their family, clans 
and communities,” Perales said, “and 
have become desensitized to violence 
and death. Parents and grandparents are 
no longer teaching the lessons needed to 
survive, and to negotiate the difficult path 
from childhood to adulthood.” 

Perales suggests developing 
“alternative activities for young people, 
particularly after school” and calls upon 
communities to upgrade their ways of 
dealing with gangs. 

“The bottom line: The community 
has to send the message that this is not 
what we want. We will not tolerate it. If a 
gang places graffiti on a wall and you do 
not take it down, then you are telling the 
gang, ‘We accept you,”’ he said. 

- Source: Indian Country Today 

Small town, big tax: 

Tuba City again pays 
nation’s highest sales tax 

TUBA CITY, Ariz. — Even after the 
Arizona state sales tax dropped this year, 
a recent report by the Tax Foundation and 
the Arizona Tax Research Association 
said Tuba City residents continue to pay 
the highest combined sales taxes in the 
nation. 

The small town’s nation-leading 
tax of 12.725 percent is comprised of a 
5.6 percent state tax, 1.125 percent from 
Coconino County and a 6 percent tax 
levied by the To’Nanees’Dizi chapter 
of the Navajo Nation. This is the third 
straight year at the top of the tax heap for 
this Northern Arizona town, the Navajo 
Nation’s largest community. 

Tuba City held on to the top spot even 
though Arizona slipped from second- 
highest combined sales tax last year to 
ninth place in the Tax Foundation report 
released recently, as the state’s sales tax 
rate dropped by a penny. 

The state temporarily raised the sales 
tax rate from 5.6 percent to 6.6 percent in 
2010 to help cope with recession-driven 
budget cuts. 

The foundation report pegged 
Arizona’s combined sales tax rate this 
year at 8. 16 percent - the 5.6 percent state 
rate plus average combined county and 
city rates of 2.56 percent. 

-Source: TucsonSentinel.com 

Red Lake to commemorate 
treaty signing 

RED LAKE RESERVATION, 
Minn. — A Tribal holiday to recognize 
the Old Crossing Treaty Day has been 
established for Oct. 2 by the Red Lake 
Band of Chippewas. 

The Red Lake Tribal Council 
recently voted to create the new holiday 
in commemoration of the only treaty 
between the U.S. and the Red Lake Nation, 
signed on Oct. 2, 1863, by the Pembina 
and Red Lake Bands. The 1,200-square- 
mile Red Lake Reservation is the only 
“closed reservation” in Minnesota. The 
Tribe claims the land by right of conquest 
and aboriginal title; not by a reassignment 
of the U.S. government. 

The Red Lake Band of Chippewa 
also refused to join with six other bands 
in organizing as the Minnesota Chippewa 
Tribe in the mid- 1930s, refusing an 
electoral government in favor of keeping 
their hereditary chiefs. 

Tribal officials will travel to Huot, 
Minn., where there will be a ceremony 
at Old Crossing Treaty Memorial 
Park, including an address by Red 
Lake Chairman Floyd Jourdain and a 
ceremonial drum performance. 

- Source: BemidjiPioneer.com 

13-year-old ‘anti-Bieber’ 
will address U.N. 

BOULDER, Colo. — You might call 
him the Renaissance Child. 

Whatever you do, try to remember 
the 13-year-old’s name. 

An indigenous environmental 
activist, rapper, singer, songwriter, event 
organizer, Native dancer and public 
speaker named Xiuhtezcatl (pronounced 
“Shoe-Tez-Caht”) Martinez, has been 
invited to speak at the United Nations. 
The youngest member of the President’s 
Youth Council, he is known as the 
director of Earth Guardians, a youth- 
based environmental nonprofit committed 
to protecting the water, air, earth and 
atmosphere. 

Xiuhtezcatl, who his fans often 
refer to as the “anti-Bieber” (referencing 
American singer Justin Bieber) is Aztec 
on his father’s side and environmental 
activist on his mother’s side. 

“I have always grown up knowing that 
all life is sacred and should be protected,” 
said Xiuhtezcatl to the Huffington Post. 
“In order to change the world, we have to 
change the way we think about Earth and 
others.” 

A deep connection with the natural 
Earth was his earliest inspiration, giving 
rise to his passion as a voice for the 


Earth at a young age: he gave his first 
speech at a climate change rally when 
he was only 6. As the youth voice for the 
Earth Guardians, Xiuhtezcatl has been 
involved in helping organize a myriad of 
rallies, actions, events and City Council 
presentations. With his mother, Tamara, 
Xiuhtezcatl led the 2012 iMatter March 
in Denver, the largest youth led march in 
U.S. history. 

Despite his youth, Xiuhtezcatl has 
led political and legal fights to remove 
pesticides out of parks, keep coal ash 
contained, establish a fee on plastic waste 
and inspire people to begin embracing 
renewable energy. He also started a 
performance group called Voice of Youth 
and is featured in Peter Gabriel’s Witness 
environmental documentary. He filed a 
suit against the State of Colorado and 
the federal government for not protecting 
the atmosphere and endangering future 
generations. 

In an interview on Native Trailblazers 
radio, he describes his hip hop and Earth 
Guardian careers. 

“We have a performance group and 
we write positive rap songs with lyrics to 
educate and inspire kids,” he said. “There 
is a huge hip-hop culture, including slam 
poetry and break dancing. There are all 
of these different branches off of hip-hop 
culture. 

“The Earth Guardian movement is 
a gateway and a portal to act for people 
of any age,” he continued. “No matter 
whom they are or where they are in the 
world. It doesn’t matter what your status 
is in society - none of this matters; we can 
all be Earth Guardians. This movement is 
growing globally. People can see young 
people standing up in their communities 
and they are changing things that are not 
working, so that their world is a better 
place.” 

At the UN, he will speak about the 
global water crisis. “If you think about it, 
water is the most basic necessity of life,” 
he said. “If we do not have access to clean 
sustainable water supply, we do not have 
life. This is a human rights issue.” 

To spread the word about water, the 
UN has invited young people and activists 
from all over the world, as well as the 
Pope and the Dalai Lama who will stream 
in to the conference. 

“Ultimately we are all working 
together toward the same thing, to create 
a better future for the next generation. 
Whether it is working on the water crisis, 
hunger - we are working on creating a 
better world for people,” he said. 

- Source: Indian Country Today 

Lac du Flambeau crisis: 
pot, bath salts, gangs 

LAC DU FLAMBEAU, Wis. — 

Depending on who you talk to, either not 
much has changed or it is getting better on 
the reservation in the five months since the 
Lac du Flambeau Band of Lake Superior 
Chippewa Indians declared a state of 
emergency on their reservation. 

A 64 percent increase in violent 
crimes and related emergencies and out- 
of-control synthetic cannabis (“spice”) 
and prescription drug trafficking led to the 
March 29 emergency declaration. Police 
Chief Bob Brandenburg told Indian 
Country Today the next battle may be 
with bath salts, which contain synthetic 
chemicals similar to amphetamine. 

“A lot of our kids and adults doing 
synthetic drugs are acting similar to people 
in the ’70s on PCP; they are aggressive, 
have psychosis and hallucinations that 
make them very dangerous,” he said. “The 
problem is now extending down into the 
lower age groups and grade school kids. 
They are getting drugs from relatives - 
brothers, sisters, aunts and uncles.” 

Brandenburg, who estimates his 
overworked staff fields 5,000 calls per year 
on a reservation of 3,000, also reports two 
gangs now residing on the rez: Sovereign 
Nation Warriors and the Native Soldiers. 

“They gain their money and influence 
by selling drugs, including synthetics, 
which are real prevalent in our Native 
Soldier gang members,” he said. 

Not everyone agrees: Community 
member Chris Fralick, 34, an admitted 
occasional synthetic drug user himself, 
told ICTMN, “We had some issues here 
but for the most part it was highly common 
to what other communities experience - 
the problem just kind of cured itself with 
a little help.” 

Fralick also disagrees with 
Brandenburg’s gang observations. 

“There are no real gangs on this 
reservation,” he said. “Some of them 
might identify themselves by wearing 
different colors and stuff, but that’s not 
uncommon in Indian cultures. They are 
just a group of friends that hang out and 
do their own thing. Just kids being kids 
- just because they are wearing different 
colored shirts it’s being called a gang 
problem.” 

The suicide rate on Lac de Flambeau 
has increased and residential calls for 
ambulance service for kids and adults 
having seizures from taking synthetics has 
also increased. 

“We had one adult who was about 
28 that we had to hook up to our AED 



machine and bring him back. They took 
him to the hospital and he lived, but a 
week later they were hauling him in again 
for the same thing,” Brandenburg said. 
“It’s really amazing how badly they want 
to get at this stuff.” 

According to Fralick, who estimates 
that between half to 85 percent of the 
people previously using synthetics on the 
reservation have stopped. 

“This isn’t a problem you can 
escape by leaving our town; synthetic 
marijuana and dangerous drugs are in 
every community,” he said. “It may still 
be happening, but to such a small degree 
that it is barely noticeable.” 

- Source: Indian Country Today 

Four Tribes win $17 million 
TIGER 2013 grants 

WASHINGTON, D.C. — Four 
Tribal communities will receive a total 
of more than $17 million from the U.S. 
Department of Transportation’s (DOT) 
Transportation Investment Generating 
Economic Recovery (TIGER) 2013 grant 
program, the largest dollar amount for 
projects on Native American lands in any 
TIGER round. 

The native grants include: 

• $8.7 million to the Oglala Sioux 
Tribe in South Dakota to pave 17.6 
miles of existing loose gravel road on 
the Pine Ridge Reservation, providing an 
opportunity for the distressed community 
to grow economically by providing a safer 
route for accessing amenities and services 
much more quickly. It will also include 
the addition of a bicycle lane, providing 
residents with better connections to 
communities through a safe, efficient 
roadway that can be used by personal 
vehicle, public transit or bicycle. 

• $2.2 million to the Village of 
Alakanuk in Alaska for their Community 
Streets Improvement Project. TIGER 
funds will be used to resurface, realign and 
widen nearly 3 miles of roads made out of 
boards and gravel in the Village, enabling 
an economically distressed village on the 
north bank of the Yukon River to improve 
and maintain its road network, particularly 
critical during winter months. This project 
would connect residents to the primary 
economic hubs of the community, 
including the village store, Tribal and city 
offices and health clinic. 

• $3.29 million to the Taos Pueblo in 
New Mexico to improve approximately 
2.2 miles of roadway (Veteran’s Highway 
Project) that connects the Taos Pueblo to 
the town of Taos in northern New Mexico. 
The road serves as the main artery into 
Taos Pueblo lands and the only access 
route for more than 300 school children, 
the elderly, workers and thousands of 
visitors who visit the Taos Pueblo, a U.S. 
National Historic Landmark and North 
America’s only Living World Heritage 
site. 

• $2.94 million to the Pyramid Lake 
Paiute Tribe in Nevada to relocate an 
intersection and construct secondary 
access roads on land administered by 
the Tribe. This will facilitate use of the 
area, improving the local economy and 
economic growth for the Tribe. 

- IndianGaming.com 

Spirit Lake Chairman loses 
reinstatement effort 

ABERDEEN, N.D . — The Northern 
Plains Inter-Tribal Court of Appeals has 
stepped in to overturn the Spirit Lake 
Tribal Court’s July 16 decision that had 
dismissed a recall petition against Tribal 
Chairman Roger Yankton Sr., ordering 
him reinstated. 

The Appeals Court ended confusion 
about Yankton’s job after he was first 
ceremoniously reinstated, then kicked out 
when Tribal Council members obtained a 
stay of that action, and finally banned from 
entering Tribal headquarters or having 
contact with Tribal officials by a Tribal 
Court restraining order. And Leander 
“Russ” McDonald, twice installed as 
Chairman to replace Yankton, moved into 
the Chairman’s Office. 

Yankton, meanwhile, has sought 
relief from the Tribal Court’s restraining 
order, which he claims has made him a 
virtual prisoner on the reservation and 
unlawfully prevents him from conducting 
the Tribe’s business as Chairman, in a 
lawsuit filed with the U.S. District Court. 

Yankton’s opponents asked that the 
lawsuit be dismissed, saying the federal 
court has no jurisdiction in a sovereign 
Tribal matter. 

In an effort to bolster Spirit Lake’s 
effort to address problems of sexual abuse, 
including the sexual abuse of children, the 
Council reversed a controversial decision 
by Yankton that removed a display case 
holding photographs of more than two 
dozen registered sex offenders living on 
the reservation. 

District representatives ordered the 
display returned to the Tribe’s central 
gathering place. 

-Source: CrookstonTimes.com 

Compiled by Special Projects 
Reporter Peter B. Gallagher. 
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Ahfachkee after-school fun, learning 

New program will bolster classroom studies through kid-friendly activities 


BY EILEEN J>OLER 

Staff Reporter 

BIG CYPRESS — A new program at 
Ahfachkee School is sweetening everyday 
education with after-school icing on the 
cake. 

On a recent Tuesday, starting at the 
last ring of the school bell, children relaxed 
for homework fun with instructional aide 
Kolisa Franklin, attended art class to 
create watercolor masterpieces with media 
specialist Gary Chaffin and got mathematics 
know-how by measuring cups filled with 
chocolaty goodness for a cooking class with 
kitchen manager Horacio Smith. 

“We have a good time. Our homework 
gets done faster, then we eat a snack and 
then we get to do whatever fun there is,” 
said student Nicholus Andrews. 

Called the Warriors Achieving and 
Reaching their Potential (WARP) Zone, 
the after-school offering launched Sept. 
9, provides academic enrichment and fun- 
focused activities that bolster classroom 
learning. 

Principal Lucy Dafoe said WARP Zone 
achieves several goals. 

“It gives kids a chance to see teachers in 
a different light and lets Tribal departments 
have a collaborative relationship with the 
community,” Dafoe said. “With math, 
reading, FCAT preparation and homework 
help, it’s all there.” 

WARP Zone is funded with a three- 
year 21st Century Community Learning 
Center (CCLC) grant via the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs. According to the most recent 
U.S. Department of Education report on 
21st CCLC, the national program awarded 
52 grants in 2012 for a little more than $1.1 
billion. 

Instructional aide Jonelle Pollard 
applied for the grant last school year. It 
was received in time to institute a fun, 
summertime curriculum dubbed Ahfachkee 
Jet-setter during which children “traveled” 
the world. 

“Every week kids explored different 
countries - Mexico, Italy and China. We 
read about the countries, used the currency 
. . .,” Pollard said. Every “visit” ended in a 
food feast - like a Mexican fiesta complete 
with rice, beans and plenty of salsa. 

The after-school fall session is now 
featuring cooking, hip hop dance, watercolor 
painting and fitness sports. The spring 
session will bring as much excitement plus 
robotics and science fair preparation. 

Dafoe said the grant also allows children 
a second, or first, chance at band, drama 
and other special classes that are limited to 
certain semesters and grade levels during 
the school day. For instance, if a student is 
not eligible for musical instruction in the 
classroom, he or she may get a chance to 
pick up an instrument after school. 

Instructional aide Jarrid Smith said 
children and adults have been eager to 
participate. 

“More people are getting involved all 
around at school and it’s because of the 
grant,” Smith said. 

Various Tribal departments, including 
Seminole Police and Family Services, are 
already on board. Late summer back-to- 
school events, such as the first Ahfachkee 
Meet and Beat Your Teacher 5K Walk and 
Run, were supported heavily by the Tribe’s 
Health, Recreation and Police Departments. 

“It was fun for the kids to see teachers 
and other adults show up at school in shorts 
and sneakers,” Dafoe said. 

Participating parents and guardians will 
get to enjoy the fruit of the program when 
kids cook and serve a special meal prepared 
by their own hands to their adult loved ones. 

“WARP Zone is not parent conference 



Ahfachkee students now have access to new after-school programs thanks to a grant awarded to the school. 


Eileen Soler 


time or must come to the school for other 
reasons. It’s about, ‘Hey, come to school to 
see what great things your kids are doing,”’ 
Dafoe said. 


Pollard said more than 30 percent of the 
student body was signed up a week before 
the program started. 

An enrollment surge was expected 


because of recent cutbacks at the Big 
Cypress Boys & Girls Club and the 
temporary closure of Herman L. Osceola 
Gymnasium for improvement construction. 


Higher 
Education 
College 
Fair set 
for Oct. 4 

BY AMANDA M URPHY 
Copy Editor 

HOLLYWOOD — More than 
60 colleges, universities and technical 
schools will convene at Seminole Hard 
Rock Hotel & Casino Hollywood on Oct. 
4 for the Higher Education College Fair. 

Students of all levels from high 
school to graduate school are invited 
to attend to further their educational 
endeavors. 

Prospective students can expect to 
meet school representatives and learn 
about the application process, academics, 
campus life, activities and other school 
programs. 

The room will be organized by 
interest so students can go straight to the 
schools that offer what they want. The 
Education Department made a point to 
invite schools that already have Tribal 
members in attendance and requested that 
those schools bring along a Tribal student 
ambassador to set an example and connect 
with peers about college life at the fair. 

Schools from across Florida will 
attend, as well as out of state schools 
including University of Massachusetts, 
University of California, Los Angeles and 
Vanderbilt University. The Ivy League 
school Dartmouth College will also be 
present. 

“The fair presents such a great 
opportunity to bring universities of high 
caliber under one roof,” said Shruti 
Elliott, Higher Education recruiter for the 
Education Department. 

The Tribe’s eighth fair will be staged 
in the Hard Rock Ballroom. The number 
of attendees increases every year, Elliott 
said. 

In past years, the turnout has 
averaged 95 participants. 

The Education Department has 
extended more than 500 invitations 
throughout all the reservations with a 
goal of having 175 to 200 Tribal members 
attend this year’s event. 

“The value for education extends 
beyond financial needs to personal 
growth,” Elliott said. “The value 
of education is really what the fair 
embodies.” 

The first college fair was held in 
the Hollywood Gym with 67 students 
attending. The fair peaked in 2010 with 
148 students. It was then moved from the 
Gym to the Hard Rock to accommodate 
growing student interest and the number 
of schools that wished to participate. 

The Tribe has had 187 students 
graduate with associate’s, bachelor’s or 
master’s degrees. Billy L. Cypress - who 
the Tribal scholarship is named for - was 
the first graduate in 1 965 with a bachelor’s 
from Stetson University. 

Currently, Tribal students are enrolled 
at 74 schools throughout the country. 

At the fair, Education will also raffle 
off three laptops to Tribal members. The 
event takes place from 10:30 a.m. to 12 
p.m. Lunch will be served. 

If you have any questions about the 
event, contact Shruti Elliott at 954-989- 
6849 ext. 10591 or Leila Patterson at ext. 
10550. 


profile: Billie Tiger 



Beverly Bidney 

Billie Tiger is pursuing degrees in social work. 


Student 


BY BEVERLY BIDNEY 
Staff Reporter 

LAKE WORTH — Billie Tiger is all 
too familiar with the pain of addiction and 
wants to spend her life helping others who 
suffer from the same. 

To reach her goal, she will soon earn 
an associate of science degree in human 
services at Palm Beach State College. 
Tiger plans to continue her education at 
Florida Atlantic University where she 
will work toward bachelor’s and master’s 
degrees in social work. 

With degrees in hand, she hopes 
ultimately to become a therapist for the 
Tribe’s Family Services Department. 

“I want to be able to help other 
recovering Tribal members and the 
children who are affected by addiction,” 
said Tiger, who has been in recovery for 
three and a half years. 

“I can help them realize they don’t 


have to continue the pain and can 
experience life without alcohol and 
drugs,” she said. 

Tiger, 36, comes from a family 
afflicted with addiction and has personally 
dealt with it since she was 18. 

“I know the struggle firsthand,” 
she said. “I’ll be able to relate to them 
personally and clinically. I can help people 
even more because of my perspective.” 

Social work seems to be a natural 
fit for Tiger. She enjoys her counseling 
classes and believes she will be an effective 
therapist because of her own experience. 
Knowing that healing is a long-term 
process will help her help others. 

Tiger lives in Delray Beach, one 
of the top recovery communities in the 
country, according to The New York Times. 
She loves going to school, which is much 
easier for her now than it would have been 
when she was younger. She has fewer 
distractions, knows her goals and does 


what it takes to reach them. 

“My determination is there,” she said. 
“I’m finally succeeding at something I 
started when I was 18. From struggling 
with addiction to completing an AS degree 
is just the best; there are no words.” 

Tiger credits her father, Amos Tiger, 
as the biggest influence in her life. But she 
works part time in the Family Services 
Department and appreciates director 
Helene Buster’s confidence in her as well. 

“Helene has a lot of years in recovery 
and she’s always been one of those who 
pushes me and believes in me,” Tiger said. 

With continued determination, Tiger 
is confident she will meet her goals and 
enjoy a successful career. 

“Never stop believing in yourself,” 
she said. “I take the time to see where I’ve 
been and where I’ve come to. I see my life 
as still good. One big aspect of recovery 
is today; you can’t live in tomorrow or 
yesterday.” 


“ My determination 
is there. I’m finally 
succeeding at 
something I started 
when I was 18 . 
From struggling 
with addiction to 
completing an AS 
degree is just the 
best; there are no 
words.” 

- Billie Tiger 
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Charter School celebrates Grandparents Day 



Andrea Holata 

Granddaughters Ryanna Osceola and Kalyn Hammil flank their grandfather Johnny 
Osceola Sept. 6 during a Grandparents Day lunch at Pemayetv Emahakv Charter 
School. Every year the school invites grandparents to lunch to recognize and honor 
them. 


Andrea Holata 

Leah Minnick and grandson Silas Madrigal share a happy moment during Grandparents Day. 


I Andrea Holata 

From left, Melina Steve, Deagen Osceola, grandmother Diane Smith, great-grandmother 
Jennie Snow, Anthony Gentry, grandmother Nadine Tommy-Bert and Austin Thomas 
gather for a festive noon meal for Grandparents Day. 


Andrea Holata 


Great-grandson Heath Lawrence, left, 
and grandson Steel Gopher Jr. cuddle for Andrea Holata 

a picture with grandma Beulah Gopher Fourth-grader Tammy Martinez embraces her grandmother Onnie Osceola with a tender hug. 
during the Grandparents Day lunch. 






954 - 400-4199 

5355 S. UNIVERSITY DRIVE 

BETWEEN STIRLING & GRIFFIN RD. IN DAVIE 


Danny Sanguily 

General Manager 


Drivers 

AutoMart 


Vince Rosero will work with you to ensure you get the right finance program at the 
most competitive rates. As your neighbor, our finance department is focused on 
ensuring your experience with our dealership exceeds your highest expectations. 


WE OFFER COMPETITIVE RATES DIRECT FROM THE MANUFACTURER & LOCAL BANKS, 
QUICK APPROVALS AND MANY MORE PROGRAMS TO MEET YOUR NEEDS! 


Vince Rosero 

Finance Director 


CHOOSE FROM OVER 1000 QUALITY PRE-OWNED VEHICLES! 


2013 HUYNDAI 

SANTA FE 

SPORT EDITION! (#AP1397) 


1 f 

2013 VOLKSWAGEN JETTA 2.5L SE$ 1 >| QQQ 

AUTOMATIC, 30+ MPG! #AP1318 1*1,777 

2006 FORD SUPER DUTY F-350 §17 Q£Q 

FX4 OFF-ROAD PACKAGE! #AP1104 1 1 ,007 

2007 GMC YUKON XL $7ft OOO 

AUTOMATIC, ALLOY WHEELS! #AP1116 £U,777 

2012 CHEVROLET CAMARO LT $77 QQQ 

CONVERTIBLE! #AP1427 ££,777 

2013 FORD EXPLORER LIMITED $70 OOO 

AUTOMATIC, PREMIUM WHEELS! #AP1430 £0,777 

2013 DODGE DURANGO CREW $7 A QQQ 

LOADED WITH EXTRAS! #AP1371 £*1,777 


2013 DODGE 

CHALLENGER SXT 

LOADED WITH EXTRAS! (#AP1468) 


f 

2013 NISSAN PATHFINDER $7C Q1£ 

LOADED WITH EXTRAS, CHROME WHEELS! 4API537... £ 0,7 I O 

2013 JEEP WRANGLER UNLIMITED $7 ft OOO 

AUTOMATIC, 4-DOOR! #AP1399 OU,777 

2013 VOLVO XC60 3.2 §7ft OOO 

AUTOMATIC, LEATHER INTERIOR! #AP1428 £ 7,777 

2013 DODGE CHALLENGER SRT ft A I I IICI 

AUTOMATIC, ALUMINUM WHEELS! #AP1547.. I: ALL UO! 

2013 TOYOTA 4RUNNER SR5 $77 000 

AUTOMATIC, LEATHER INTERIOR! #AP1398 00,777 

2012 INFINITI M37 X $75 OOO 

AWD, LEATHER INTERIOR! #AP1189 00,777 


2013 CADILLAC 

CTS SEDAN 

LUXURY EDITION! (#AP1412) 


f 

2013 FORD EXPEDITION LIMITED $7C OOO 

AUTOMATIC, LEATHER INTERIOR! #AP1407 00,777 

2012 BMW x5 XDRIVE 35i $7 Q QQQ 

AUTOMATIC, TURBOCHARGED! #AP1206 00,777 

2012 BMW 5 SERIES 528i $7 Q QQQ 

AUTOMATIC, LOADED WITH EXTRAS! #AP1279... 00,777 

2012 FORD SUPER DUTY F-250 $y| A QQQ 

LARIAT SRW, AUTOMATIC! #CED13000 *1*1,777 

2012 MERCEDES-BENZ ML350 $J| A QQQ 

AUTOMATIC, CLEAN CARFAX! #AP1210 *1*1,777 

2012 RAM 2500 LARAMIE %a + QQQ 

CREWCAB, 6.7L CUMMINS DIESEL! #AP1360.... *10,777 


WITHiYOURiVEHICLE 
IPURCHASE! 


See dealer for complete details & qualifications. 


When it comes to credit, Driver’s Auto Mart is your neighbor & has more ways to say Yes! 

To pre-qualify for the vehicle of your choice call us today from the privacy of your own home! 


K § 


View our entire inventory at www.DRIVERSAUTOMART.com 


Severity of credit situation may affect down payment, A.P.R., terms, type of vehicle and actual payment. See dealer for complete details. 

Vehicles subject to prior sale. Offers Expire 1 0/25/2013 #45058- DAUM 
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Boys & Girls Club molds youth 




Amanda Murphy 

Teens get messy preparing chicken Sept. 4 for the Boys & Girls Club open house in Hollywood. 


To register your child at the Boys & 
Girls Club, call 954-964-5947. 


BY AMANDA MURPHY 
Copy Editor 


Amanda Murphy 

In a ‘Minute to Win It’ series of challenges, Boys & Girls Club youth balance chocolate treats on their 
foreheads during an open house held Sept. 4 in Hollywood. The event showcased children’s artwork 
and cooking skills, while providing a night of fun activities. 


With the beginning of the school year 
comes a new schedule for kids to follow 
from the time they wake up until about 3 p.m. 
when the last school bell rings. To continue 
that structure after school and so kids stay 
healthy, creative and most importantly, out 
of trouble, the Boys & Girls Club provides 
afternoon activities every day. 

“It’s no mystery youth need to be 
engaged into something productive 
immediately after school,” said Robert 
North, director of the Boys & Girls Club. 

When students first arrive at the club, 
they complete their homework before 
participating in activities. Later in the 
afternoon, kids can play music, do art 
projects and enjoy physical activity. 

Teens partake in more adult-oriented 
activities, like cooking, to encourage them 
to take on more mature responsibilities. The 
club also holds discussion groups that allow 
teens to express themselves in a positive 
way. All activities are carefully planned 
to help youth learn and practice what they 
don’t always learn in school, such as social 
skills and team sports that help mold them 
into thriving adults. 

Activities on this year’s schedule 
include beadwork, tie-dying, make your 
own fake snot, building a medieval castle, 
sumo wrestling, ceramics and soap making. 
They will also play dodgeball, volleyball, 
basketball, ping pong and other sports for at 


least one hour daily. 

The Boys & Girls Club is a prevention 
program. North said most after-school 
program philosophies deal with youth after 
they already get into trouble. But the Boys 


& Girls Club aims to preempt trouble by 
getting kids involved at younger ages when 
they are more impressionable. 

“The earlier you can work with 
youth, the better,” he said. “The two main 
things are encouraging them to become 
productive citizens so they can contribute 
back to society and preparing them for the 
workplace.” 

The club also encourages parents to get 
involved as much as possible. Events are 
held throughout the year to show parents 
what their children have learned. 

At a Hollywood club open house 
Sept. 4, counselors engaged children in 
a “Minute to Win It” series of challenges. 
One challenge had youth balance a stack 
of four brownies on their foreheads for one 
minute. The youths’ artwork and cooking 
skills were also displayed for parents. 

The Boys & Girls Club participates in 
Red Ribbon Week activities, fall festivities 
and other community events throughout the 
year. They are currently preparing for the 
Boys & Girls Club staff music performance 
on Oct. 25 to promote the club’s music 
program. 

There are also Boys & Girls Clubs on 
Big Cypress and Brighton. All locations 
stay open until 7 p.m. 

Buses are available to transport students 
from certain schools to the reservation 
locations. 



Beverly Bidney 

Aiyana Cartwright, 8, reads as her tutor Yesenia Mena listens. In the background, tutor 
Christopher Falzone helps Vennabella Sisto, 10, with her homework. 


Tutoring makes a 
world of difference 


BY BEVERLY BIDNEY 
Staff Reporter 

Understanding reading, writing and 
arithmetic isn’t easy for every student, 
but tutoring can make all the difference 
in school and beyond. 

For proof of its power, tutoring 
program manager Santarvis Brown 
wants to measure that difference with 
tangible data. 

A former Miami-Dade county 
administrator with 1 1 years of experience, 
Brown is charged with managing six 
companies contracted with the Tribe that 
provide tutoring services to about 400 
students Tribal wide. 

“The goal is to provide quality 
supplemental education services to 
Tribal members,” said Brown, who is 
also acting director of the Education 
Department. “I’m pushing for measurable 
accountability and data to show students’ 
learning gains.” 

To collect that data, pre- and post- 
tutoring testing will be conducted by all 
tutors so each student’s progress can be 
tracked through the school year. Because 
consistency is crucial to success, students 
will have the same tutors every session. 

Brown will meet with the tutoring 
companies monthly and rate the tutors on 
a scorecard to ensure more accountability. 
He also plans to survey parents to keep 


them involved in the process. 

“It will allow us to keep the reins 
on the program and measure quality 
assurance,” he said. 

Recently in Hollywood, students 
met with tutors for individual lessons and 
homework assistance. 

“I like coming here because 
sometimes I can’t understand everything 
and I’m struggling,” said Aiyana 
Cartwright, 8, a third-grader at Driftwood 
Elementary in Hollywood. “It helps me 
because I have a person sitting right here 
to help me.” 

Vennabella Sisto, 10, comes for 
homework help every day. 

“My spelling grades have gone 
up since I started here,” said Sisto, a 
Hollywood Christian School fifth-grader. 
“I haven’t missed a day.” 

The busiest time in the tutoring 
rooms is usually after 4 p.m. when 
students get back to the reservation from 
schools around the county. Snacks and 
knowledge are served together, a winning 
combination for absorbing information. 

Tutoring is available from 2:30 to 
6 p.m. at the following locations: Big 
Cypress: Learning Resource Center; 
Brighton: Tutoring trailer; Hollywood: 
Education Department and Tutoring 
trailer; Immokalee: Library; Naples: 
Library; Tampa: Field Office; and Trail: 
Tutoring trailer. 



HIGHER EDUCATION'S 

COLLEGE FAIR 2013 



THE SEMINOLE TRIBE OF FLORIDA 
EDUCATION DEPARTMENT 
CORDIALLY INVITES YOU TO THE 
HIGHER EDUCATION COLLEGE FAIR 2013 


For Seminole High School, 

GED and Higher Education Students 



FRIDAY, OCTOBER 4, 2013 
FROM 10:30AM - 12:00PM 

SEMINOLE HARD ROCK, 1 SEMINOLE WAY 
HOLLYWOOD, FL 33314 

Lunch will be served 


NX, 


If you have any questions please contact: 

Shruti Elliott or Leila Patterson 

(954) 989-6840 ext. 10591 or 10550 

You can also contact us by email at 
shrutielliott@semtribe.com or 
leilapatterson@isemtribe.com 


Seminole Tribe of Florida 
Education Department 
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FEATURED EVENTS 


JOIN US ON FACEBQOKI pf 

UPCOMING LOCAL EVENTS!* 



IAMI HEAT , 
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EVENTS: 305.443.3000 
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Teens cross the pond, explore European cultures 


BYfILEEN SOLER 

Staff Reporter 

Most people only fantasize about 
taking a whirlwind European tour. For a 
dozen Tribal members, seven summertime 
days recently spent discovering the art, 
culture and religions of Paris and Rome was 
a fantasy come to life. 

“It was my first time out of the States, 
so it was awesome and overwhelming,” said 
Alanis Emilee Bowers. “Yes, I want to go 
back.” 

Organized by Mariann Shaa-nutch 
Billie, the educational experience for high 
school students and parent chaperones 
featured tours of St. Agnes church, Vatican 
City, the Roman Forum, the Colosseum, 
Pompeii and the Basilica of Saint Mary of 
the Flower in Italy, as well as the Louvre, 
the Palace of Versailles and the Eiffel Tower 
in France. 

“The idea behind the trip was to take our 
young adults to explore other cultures and 
religions,” Billie said. “I feel many of the 
students also gained a greater appreciation 
for our own culture.” 

The adventure was paid for by each 
participant, but Billie hopes in the future 
to help fund annual educational excursions 
through the ABC Foundation. Still in its 
infancy, ABC was established last year in 
memory of avid skateboarder Alexander 


Blaine Cypress who passed away of 
pneumonia in May 2012 at age 21. 

Billie said the foundation was created 
to build and support skate parks throughout 
Indian Country and the United States and to 
provide college scholarships to Tribal and 
non-Tribal extreme sport athletes. 

Former Miss Seminole Alexis Aguilar 
and her parents, Vanessa and Pete Aguilar 
Jr., had a collective blast as Native American 
tourists in Europe. Pete Aguilar, owner of 
Seminole Construction and Development, 
said his favorite site was the Colosseum in 
Rome. 

“I was impressed with the ability 
to build something of that magnitude so 
long ago. The construction was amazing 
considering what they had to work with way 
back when,” he said. 

For Cypress Billie, the best part of the 
vacation gave him a physical workout. 

“Visiting Florence and climbing the 
(Basilica of Saint Mary of the Flower) dome 
- all 426 stairs of it,” he said. 

Mariann Billie said the next educational 
road trip is already scheduled. In the summer 
of 2014, she will take another group to Costa 
Rica. Teens must be 1 6 or older, passing to 
the next grade and be in good standing in 
the school and community. 

Mariann Billie contributed to this 
article. 



Photo courtesy of Mariann Billie 

Pictured is the interior of the Colosseum in Rome. Students toured the 
location during their trip to Europe. 





Photo courtesy of Vanessa Aguilar 

Tour guide Stefania Ball and high school students Alanis Emilee 
Bowers, Alexis Aguilar, Ragan Osceola, Cypress Billie, Jason Melton 
II and Jesse Mitchell pose at the Hard Rock Cafe in Paris. 


Photo courtesy of Mariann Billie 

Pictured is a view of the Basilica of Saint Mary 
of the Flower, also called the Duomo, in Florence, 
Italy. 


Photo courtesy of Mariann Billie 

Seminole students, parents and chaperones gather for a photo at the Colosseum in Rome. 



Photo courtesy of Mariann Billie 

The Eiffel Tower in Paris is one of dozens of stops along the high school tour of Europe. 



CARRFOUR 

supportive housing 

HAMPTON VILLAGE APARTMENTS ■ PUBLIC NOTICE 


Crossroads Management, LLC is accepting pre-applications for very low income families to reside at 2800 NW 43 rd Terrace 

Miami, FI 33142. The pre-application form is available below. No telephone calls, walk-ins or drop-off applications will be accepted. 

Rules of Participation: 

• Pre-applications must be accurately completed (NO BLANKS) and mailed to the following address: Crossroads Management, LLC 
P.0. Box 421340 Miami, Florida 33242-1340. Pre-applications will not be accepted in person. Only applications sent via regular 
mail, certified mail, FedEx, UPS or other similar means will be accepted. 

• Any pre- application that is not fully and accurately completed and /or is received after September 30, 2013 will be disqualified. 
The waiting list will be closed September 30, 2013 at 5:30 P.M . 

• Only one pre-application per household will be considered throughout the entire process. Any household that submits more than 
one application will be disqualified. If any member of a household is included on multiple pre-applications all the pre- 
applications will be disqualified. 


Eligible income limits for program participation are as follows 


Household 

composition 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

Annual 

Income 

$27,480 

$31,440 

$35,340 

$39,240 

$42,420 

$45,540 

$48,660 

$51,840 


CARRFOUR 

mnrwf tiun hdUtino 

HAMPTON VILLAGE APARTMENTS 
Pre-Application Rental 

Mail your completed form to: CROSSROADS Management, LLC. P.O. Box 421340 Miami, FL 33242-1340. Applications must be received on 
or before September 30, 2013 . Please print neatly in ink. All fields are required. Submit this form only. Incomplete pre-applications will be 
disqualified. Crossroads Management, LLC shall not be responsible for materials lost/delayed through the mail. 


Please complete applicable below information - DO NOT LEAVE BLANKS (indicate N/A if not applicable) 


List all Household Members - Please use a separate sheet for any additional members 

Name (First, Middle, Last) 

Relationship 

Date of Birth 

Social Security # 


HEAD OF HOUSEHOLD 






























Address: 

City, State: 

Zip Code: 

Day time phone #: 

Email Address: 

*Annual Household Income (see below) 

$_ 

As per below description, indicate if vou meet anv priorities 

do not leave blank - indicate N / A if not applicable 


*ANNUAL INCOME: Indicate the approximate TOTAL amount of all family's YEARLY gross (before taxes) income. Include all sources of 
income for all the family members who are 18 years of age or older. (Income includes: child support contribution, interest and dividends, 
wages, self employment, unemployment benefits, Social Security disability, workers comp., pension or retirement benefits, welfare 
income, veteran's income, alimony and any income sources not specifically excluded in 24 CFR Part 4.609) 

** PRIORITIES: 1) Formerly Homeless Residents in Supportive Housing. 2) Section 8 VASH and Section 8 Voucher Holders who have 
been displaced from a Public Housing Project 3) Immediate neighborhood applicants on existing Carrfour wait list. 4) New Applications 
from Advertisement prioritizing the immediate neighborhood. 

| I swear and/or affirm that all information contained on this pre-application is true and complete. I understand this is a pre-application and not an offer ; 

: of housing. I am aware that I must immediately notify Crossroads Management, LLC. in writing of any change in my address. I understand that any ■ 

■ misrepresentation or false information will result in the disqualification of my pre-application and that additional information will be required to : 

| determine eligibility ■ 


Date 


GUY SELIGMAN, P.A. 

Criminal Defense Attorn^/ 


Even A Fish Wouldn't 
Get Caught If It 
Kept Its Mouth Shut 



320 SE St Et Lauderdale EL 


Tel 9 ^- 760-7600 


Signature of Head of Household 
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TUESDAY 8:00 - 9:00PM 
THURSDAY 5:00 - 6:00PM 

Can’t watch at these times? 

Set your DVR to channel 9545 to catch them anytime! 


Cd S MB? for the Seminole DIRECTV Department at: 

SEMINOLE MEDIA PRODUCTIONS 

( 954 ) 985-5703 


Exclusively on 



DIRECTV 
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Sabre Billie charges the net for a tip during the Sept. 11 game against Glades Day School. 


Eileen Soler 


Ahfachkee volleyball aims 
for team-building season 


BY EILEEN S OLER 
Staff Reporter 


BIG CYPRESS — Ahfachkee 
School’s Lady Warriors volleyball program 
is off to a sure start when it comes to learning 
the game and building a competitive team. 

With a 0- 1 record for the middle school 
team and 0-2 for the varsity team as of 
Sept. 11, the girls charge the court with 
determination and school spirit. 

But coach Dessie Thomas said the 
teams are up against some very established 
school teams - some that are also part of 
travel leagues, such as Glades Day School. 
Secondly, the Ahfachkee high school team 
consists also of middle school students. 

Eighth-grader Dasani Cypress shows 
promise with powerhouse serves and 
consistent defensive returns. Eleventh- 
grader Sabre Billie is also a power server 
who, in a recent game against Glades Day, 
put out three consecutive serves for a series 
of point rallies, though the team lost the first 
three matches in a shutout. 

The varsity team will have played 
a 14-game schedule for the 2013 season 
before the district playoffs set for Oct. 22 
in Naples. Finals will be played Oct. 24 in 
Naples. 

Competing high schools this year are: 
Labelle, Everglades, Seacrest, Marco Island 



Academy, Community Christian Academy, For now, the team is winning in attitude, 
Cape Coral and Moore Haven. outlook and camaraderie. 

Six games make up the middle school “I love when I see them out there on 

schedule. the court and smiling,” Thomas said. 


New gym courts the future 


BY EILEEN SOLER 
Staff Reporter 

BIG CYPRESS — The 27-year-old 
basketball court mural that decked the 
Herman L. Osceola Gymnasium floor, long 
covered in heavy foam squares of protective 
mats, is history. 

“We’re on to big improvements,” said 
Josh Jumper, Big Cypress site manager for 
the Recreation Department. 

Jumper practically grew up in the gym 
having spent portions of nearly every year 
of his life engaged in some sort of athletic, 
school or community happening that took 
place on the concrete, painted gym floor. 

Since Sept. 9, renovation crews have 


been giving the gym an inside makeover. 
With bleachers removed, workers stripped 
the mats off the floor and revealed the time- 
worn graphics. By Sept. 1 1 , the center of the 
gym was piled high with pallets of plywood 
and the same 2.25-inch high tech wood 
flooring used in NBA courts. 

Recreation director Richard 
Blankenship said athletes will feel like they 
are “running on pillows” compared to the 
old floor. 

“It won’t make balls go into baskets, 
but it will improve wear and tear on the 
body,” he said. 

The stress-relieving floor is constructed 
with a moisture barrier, a thick layer of 
resilient pad, two layers of hardwood 


subfloor and a maple parquet top layer. The 
“give” of the floor absorbs shock, reduces 
stress on joints and decreases the potential 
for injury. 

Four sets of new bleachers - two on 
each side of the gym - wall padding, new 
basketball hoops and fresh coats of paint 
will complete the renovation. 

The project is the second phase 
of a face-lift that began in early 2012, 
said Michael Shane Kelly, Construction 
Management assistant director. By Sept. 12, 
2012, a new entry canopy was installed, a 
new roof crowned the building and a bronze 
statue of Lance Cpl. Herman L. Osceola - 
a Tribal member who was killed in 1984 
during a U.S. Marine training mission in 
South Korea and for whom 
the gym is named - had been 
erected. 

“The second phase may 
take a few months but the wait 
will be worth it,” Kelly said. 

Blankenship said the job 
will likely be finished by mid- 
November. 

Ahfachkee School 

volleyball teams are now 
playing “home” games at rival 
schools but Jumper is hopeful 
the gym will reopen in time for 
basketball season. He’s looking 
forward to returning home court 
advantage to Ahfachkee athletes 
and watching the school’s 
Scream Team pep squad lead 
fans in spirited cheers on the 
home team side. 

“The gym has always 
been a great home, but now 
we’re giving the community 
something more to be proud 
of,” Jumper said. “When you 
come out to cheer on the home 
team, you want to sit on the 
home side.” 



Eileen Soler 

Tons of new high-tech floor materials are staged center court on top of graphics painted on concrete nearly three 
decades ago at the Herman L. Osceola Gymnasium on the Big Cypress Reservation. 


Golf pro is ace in hole 


BY EILEEN SOLER 
Staff Reporter 

BIG CYPRESS — Two decades 
as a big sugar executive plus 13 years as 
Clewiston’s municipal golf director is an 
ace in the hole for the Seminole Tribe with 
the recent hire of a new Big Cypress golf 
instructor, Adolfo Pena. 

“I’m part of the bigger plan to bring a 
casino and hotel here and to bring golf to 
the entire community, Tribal members and 
outsiders,” Pena said. 

The “bigger plan” includes completing 
construction of a permanent, professional 
driving range on West Boundary Road not 
far from Billie Swamp Safari and moving 
forward with ideas to someday expand the 
range into a regulation PGA golf course. 
A golf repair and pro shop is also on the 
wish list. 

Pena credited Big Cypress 
Councilman Mondo Tiger’s vision for 
Big Cypress as a destination location. The 
hotel and casino, destined for construction 
near Billy Swamp Safari, will hopefully 
attract affluent visitors to the reservation’s 
golf amenities. 

Meanwhile, Pena is standing in for 
Ahfachkee School golf coach Amos 
Mazzant who is out because of medical 
reasons, and he will soon begin teaching 
the game to elders. 

Pena said students learn how to play 
the game for competition while putting 
character-building lessons to work, such 
as patience, trust and teamwork. Elders 
benefit most from the low-impact physical 
movement that golf requires, such as 
walking hole to hole and swinging clubs. 

“All Tribal members will have a place 
to enjoy a recreational activity that is 
ageless,” he said. 

Of Cuban decent, Pena moved 
with his family to Clewiston at age 2. 
After graduating from Florida Atlantic 
University, he worked for U.S. Sugar 
Corp. first in accounting then in real 
estate and public relations. Eventually, his 
enthusiasm for golf turned his head from 
the high-powered corporate world to a job 
opening for a golf director at Clewiston 
Golf Course. 

“Because golf is my passion, I took the 
city (Clewiston) up on the job. That’s how 
I met so many Seminole Tribe members,” 
Pena said. 

Relationships formed on the golf 
course with some of Big Cypress’ notable 
residents who frequently use the municipal 
facility, including Councilman Tiger 
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Adolfo Pena gives Ahfachkee School student 
Troy Cantu a golf lesson. 


and Regional Housing manager Cicero 
Osceola. 

But the Tribe’s vision for golf is not 
just about Big Cypress, Pena said. Part of 
his job entails creating a golf program that 
will also bring recognition to Seminole 
attractions in Brighton and Hollywood. 

“And we hope to do it first class all the 
way,” Pena said. 

For now, focus is on building interest 
for golf inside Seminole communities. 
Ahfachkee School golfers and elders 
from all reservations make a good start. 
Pena is already familiar with some people 
from hosting clinics and fundraising 
tournaments at the Clewiston venue. His 
professional and personal contacts at 
Florida Gulf Coast University (FGCU) 
enable him to schedule special training and 
motivational events with Tribal students 
and FGCU head golf coach Brent Jensen. 

“We’d love to feed our teen golfers 
into FGCU. First they should enjoy the 
game - the score doesn’t matter. But 
ultimately you want to be a good player, 
a competent player and someone who 
will go on the tour,” Pena said. “For the 
Seminole kids, we just have to look back 
in history to warriors doing the best they 
can with all they are given.” 

Students must maintain a 2.5 GPA to 
participate. There are no requirements for 
elders. 


Mary Huff named 
head softball coach 
at Okeechobee High 


BYANDREAHOLATA 
Staff Reporter 

BRIGHTON — The Okeechobee 
High School (OHS) softball team has a 
new head coach with a resume to mold 
champions. Mary Huff, of Brighton, 
served as the junior varsity coach last 
season and was recently promoted to 
head coach for the Brahmans’ varsity 
team. 

The journey to becoming head 
coach started when Huff was a student 
at OHS, playing for the Brahmans 
softball team, where she earned letters 
for all four years at the varsity level. 
She was a member of the team that 
made it to states in 2007; the team also 
won several district titles. She was 
named Most Valuable Player. 

After graduating in 2008, Huff 
attended St. Petersburg College earning 
all- state and all-conference accolades. 
She then enrolled at Indian River 
State College where she played for the 
Lady Pioneers as second baseman and 
pitcher and completed her associate’s 
degree in general studies. Huff enrolled 
at the University of Central Florida and 
planned to play for the Knights until 
her softball career was curtailed by a 
tom ACL. However, she completed her 
bachelor’s degree in interdisciplinary 
studies; health, social and behavioral 
sciences, and coaching. 

As a softball lover and an OHS 
graduate, Huff hoped to one day coach 
for the Brahmans. 

“I knew since I graduated that this 
is what I wanted,” she said. “I wanted to 
come back to Okeechobee High School 
and coach there because it seemed like 
an awesome thing at the time.” 

Huff coached one year each for 
NAYO, the Brahman’s junior varsity 
team, the Chobee Firestix traveling 
team and the Chobee Athletic Academy 
traveling team. With different levels 
of experience as a player and a coach, 
Huff knows what it takes to have a 
successful team. Most importantly, she 
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Mary Huff is the new head softball coach at 
Okeechobee High School. 


wants to teach the Lady Brahmans to 
have a good work ethic and apply what 
they leam on the field to life in general. 

“I played high school and at 
college levels, including division one,” 
Huff said. “I know what it takes (to 
compete). I will ask a lot of them. I 
want to get the student athlete aspect 
back into it. I would like them to be 
better people and students, and of 
course, I would like to win.” 

Huff said she thinks her age is an 
advantage. She’s 23. 

“I feel the girls look at me as an 
older sister and we understand each 
other. I’m excited; I think I have a lot to 
offer,” she said. 

She also admits that nothing comes 
easy but, “If they do the little things 
right, winning will come.” 

Huff credits her success throughout 
her softball journey to the support she 
receives from the Okeechobee and 
Brighton communities, family, friends 
and OHS. 
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Cowhands put careers to competition 



Eileen Soler 

Seminole cowboy Kerwin Miller, of the Arrow G team, competes in the team ranch 
sorting competition. 


Eileen Soler 

Members of the Trinity Ranch team capture points in the double mugging competition. 


BY EILEEN SOLER 
Staff Reporter 

BRIGHTON — Extraordinary 
cowboys and cowgirls from ranches 
throughout Florida put talent to the test 
at the two weekend-long Ranch Rodeo 
Shootout hosted by Tribal Council and the 
Okeechobee Cattlemen’s Association. 

“Eve been all around the country 
from one professional rodeo to the next 
and sometimes it’s just good to get back to 
your roots,” said professional rodeo clown 
and emcee Clifton “Hollywood” Harris, of 
Micanopy. 

Two dozen four-person teams of cattle 
hands, each comprised of at least one female, 
rode in the event that championed chores 
performed daily for weekly paychecks. 

Categories included bronc riding, team 
branding, double mugging, team ranch 
sorting and cow decorating. 

Ten teams launched the first night of 
competition Aug. 23 at Fred Smith Rodeo 
Arena. Ten more teams followed the next 
night at the Brighton arena for an audience 
of nearly 300 spectators. 

On Aug. 3 1 and Sept. 1 , 20 more teams 
battled at the Okeechobee Cattlemen’s 
Arena. The top 10 teams then went head to 
head for a Labor Day afternoon showdown 


and a share of $30,000 in prize cash. 

Seminole participants were Adam 
Turtle and Kerwin Miller on the Arrow G 
team; Alex Johns on the First American 
team; and Justin Gopher and Feanne Billie 
on the 7 SF team. 

Harris called Turtle “tougher than a box 
of rocks.” 

“I’ve seen Adam Turtle on his feet, on 
his head and on his feet again. He can’t be 
kept down,” Harris said. 

Jimmy Carter, a professional rodeo 
emcee based in Fort Meade, said all the 
cowboys and cowgirls deserved applause. 

“Tonight they compete. Tomorrow 
they’ll be in the saddle working again,” 
Carter said. “A cowboy’s work is never 
done.” 

Winners of the Ranch Rodeo Shootout 

1: Fazy JB, 280.5 points; 2: Fulford 
Cattle, 190 points; 3: Grace Ag, 185.5 
points; 4: M & N Cattle, 180 points; 5: 
Harvey Ranch, 174.5 points; 6: Adams 
Ranch, 166.5 points; 7: Trinity Ranch, 165 
points; 8: Stevens Fand & Cattle, 159.5 
points; 9: Stuart Cattle, 114.5 points; 10: 

M & H Cattle, 108.5 points. 

Seminole Tribune reporter Andrea 
Holata contributed to this report. 


Eileen Soler 

A member of the Brewer Cattle Co. shows his mettle in the bronc riding competition 
of the Ranch Rodeo Shootout Aug. 23 at Fred Smith Rodeo Arena in Brighton. 


Adam Turtle, of the Arrow G team, rides wild bronc Brown Bomber, in the bronc riding competition of the Ranch 
Rodeo Shootout Aug. 23 at Fred Smith Rodeo Arena in Brighton. 
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Amos Tiger, director of the Fred Smith Rodeo Arena in Brighton, lines up beasts 
and cowboys for competition in the Ranch Rodeo Shootout Aug. 23. 
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Case Durrance, 11, Rate Durrance and Wil Cronich, all of Okeechobee, 
watch competing teams from a platform during the event. 



Florida's Largest & Most Complete 
Western Store |& Showroom 

FL 33314 


6211 Orange Drive, Davie 


Dayfe: 954-587-9000 



J UDITH A. HOMKO 

Marital & Family Law 


Divorce 

Modifications 

Appeals 


Alimony 

Prenuptial Agreements 
Paternity Issues 
Domestic Violence 


Child Support 
(954) 525-0651 | (954) 525-1898 Fax 

320 S.E. 9th Street, Ft. Lauderdale, FL 33316 
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On your mark, get set, sign up 
for Indigenous Games 2014 


BY EILEEN SOLER 
Staff Reporter 

Don’t let the dates for the 2014 North 
American Indigenous Games fool you. 

According to Director of Recreation 
Richard Blankenship, the July 20-27, 2014 
event, in Saskatchewan, Canada, is just 
around the comer. 

“It’s not a long time away at all,” 
Blankenship said during a community 
meeting on the Big Cypress Reservation 
- not when you consider that most of the 
Tribe’s sign-up deadlines are in October and 
the official event registration is in January. 

The games, held every four years for 
Native youth ages 13 to 19 to showcase 
excellence in sports and culture, takes 
months of preparation. 

Tryouts, qualifiers, dmg screenings, 
passport applications and other requirements 
must all be completed before athletes are 
officially entered on a competition roster. 


“The dmg screening alone takes long 
to clear athletes for play,” Blankenship said. 

Teams and individual competitors - 
about 5,000 athletes - from the 26 regions in 
North America’s Indigenous communities 
will complete in 15 sports. 

The time to get on board is now. 
Qualifiers in basketball and volleyball have 
already been held on the Hollywood and 
Brighton Reservations respectively. 

Here’s a list of games, qualifier dates 
and locations, and registration deadlines: 
Basketball: Oct. 5, 11 a.m., Brighton 
Baseball: Oct. 12, 11 a.m., Hollywood 
Softball: Oct. 12, 11 a.m., Brighton 
Softball: Oct. 26, 11 a.m., Hollywood 
Archery: Nov. 2, 10 a.m., Brighton, 
register by 5 p.m. Oct. 24 

Track and Field: Oct. 25, location and 
time TBA, register by 5 p.m. Oct. 18 

Canoeing/Kayaking: Oct. 5, 10 a.m., 
Big Cypress, register by Oct. 1 

Golf: Oct. 12, 11 a.m., Clewiston, 


register by Oct. 7 

Rifle shooting: Oct. 5, 1 p.m., Big 
Cypress, registration ended Sept. 30 

Swimming: Oct. 19, location and time 
TBA, register by Oct. 1 1 

Wrestling: Oct. 19, location and time 
TBA, register by Oct. 1 1 . 

Things to do before the official 2014 
North American Indigenous Games: 

• Complete registration form 

• Sign and notarize general release form 

• Complete education release form 

• Get drug tested 

• Complete residency declaration form 

• Complete age category exemption 

• Sign athlete agreement 

• Sign parent agreement 

For more information about the 
Indigenous Games 2014, call Hollywood 
Recreation at 954-989-9457; Big Cypress 
Recreation at 863-983-9659; Immokalee 
Recreation at 239-657-4515; or Brighton 
Recreation at 863-763-3866. 


Youth take to the gridiron 
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Fifteen youth ages 7 to 10 make up the Big Cypress recreational football team for the 2013 season. Games take place each Saturday morning, with 
home games at the Big Cypress softball field. 


Two-time champion 
Kiauna Martin excels 
on the softball diamond 


BY BEVERLY BIDNEY 
Staff Reporter 

PLANTATION — Kiauna Martin 
knows how it feels to be a champion; at 
14 years old, she has already been one 
twice. 

Martin and her fastpitch softball 
team, the Gold Coast Hurricanes, won the 
Triple Crown Sports Summer National 
tournament, 14U division, in August at 
Myrtle Beach, S.C. The final game of the 
tournament was played against the South 
Carolina Lightning; the Hurricanes won 
9-1. Based in Plantation, the team also 
won the championship title last year in 
the 12U division. 

“I enjoy the sport and I have fun,” 
said Martin, who plays multiple positions 
on the field. “Playing in the tournament 
was nerve-racking. I felt like 
I had to be perfect or I’d let 
the team down. I tried to 
calm down and then we all 
bonded together and stopped 
worrying. We just played 
how we played and we won.” 

A versatile player, 

Martin started playing T-ball 
at 5 and took to the sport. 

Although she has tried other 
sports, including volleyball, 
her passion resides with 
softball. She also plays for 
her school team at American 
Heritage School. 

“Kiauna adds a lot 
of strength, power and 
quickness to the team,” said 
Jorge Rodriguez, coach of the 
Gold Coast Hurricanes. “She 
can play anywhere in the 
field; her attitude and speed 
are major factors. She’s very 
positive even when things 
are down - she overcomes 
issues and keeps her head up. 

I admire that about her.” 

Watching her mother, 

Sara Jumper, play softball 
inspired Martin to try the 
sport - it looked like fun to 
her. She tried it, liked it and 
excels at it now. Some players 
on the team have played 
together for a few years, 


including playing on the Seminole travel 
team. Martin is the only Tribal member 
on the team now, but the relationships 
between the girls have grown strong. 

“We’re close and we have a good 
time on and off the field,” said Martin, a 
ninth- grader. “If there’s ever a problem, 
we just get together and work it out.” 

Martin also excels at school. Her 
favorite subjects are math and science. 
Between softball, homework and family 
life, she finds time to go to the Hollywood 
Gym where she is giving volleyball 
another try by playing in the Monday 
evening coed league. 

Although it’s unusual not to have 
a favorite position on the field, Martin 
is confident and athletic and plans to 
continue playing softball wherever she is 
needed on the field. 



Beverly Bidney 

Kiauna Martin poses with some of her trophies at home. 



DATE 

H/A 

OPPONENT 

LOCATION 

TIME 

08/29/2013 

Home 

Clewiston HS 

Clewiston 

3:30pm 

09/03/2013 

Away 

St. John Neumann 

Naples 

4:00pm 

09/05/2013 

Home 

Moore Haven HS 
LaBelle HS 

Clewiston 

3:30pm 

09/09/2013 

Away 

Immokalee HS 

TBA 

TBA 

09/12/2013 

Home 

Moore Haven HS 

Clewiston 

3:30pm 

09/19/2013 

Away 

Wellington Christian 



09/26/2013 

Away 

Boca Christian 

Boynton Beach 

4:00pm 

10/01/2013 

Away 

Community Christian 

Port Charlotte 

3:30pm 

10/08/2013 

Away 

LaBelle HS 

LaBelle 

3:30pm 

10/10/2013 

Away 

Hendry County 
Championship 

Clewiston 

3:30pm 

10/14-15 

Away 

District Tournament 

TBA 

TBA 


Schedule subject to change 

HEAD COACH: AMOS MAZZANT 


Clewiston HS 
Clewiston Golf Course 

1201 SanLuizAve. 
Clewiston, FL 33440 


HOME VENUE 
Clewiston Golf Course 
1201 San Luiz Ave 

Clewiston, FL 33440 

St. John Neumann Community Christian 

Wyndemere CC 20035 Quesada Ave. 

700 Wyndemere Way Port Charlotte, FL 33952 
Naples, FL 34105 


Boca Christian Immokalee HS 

Delray Dunes TBA 

12005 Dunes Rd. 

Boynton Beach, FL 33436 


LaBelle HS 
Glades Golf Course 

1679 Indian Hills Dr. 
Moore Haven, FL 33471 


u 



Win with humility; lose 


both with dignity. 


n 


Version6.13 




AHFACHKEE SCHOOL 





VOLLEYBALL Schedule 





2013 




DATE 

H/A 

OPPONENT 

LOCATION 

V/MS TIME 

08/27/2013 

Away 

LABELLE HS 

Labelle 

V 

4:30pm 

09/03/2013 

Away 

EVERGLADES 

Everglades City 

MS 

5:OOpm 

09/05/2013 

Away 

CLEWISTON MS 

Clewiston 

MS 

5:OOpm 

09/09/2013 

Away 

^EVERGLADES HS 

Everglades City 

V 

5:OOpm 

09/10/2013 

Away 

WEST GLADES 

Labelle 

MS 

5:OOpm 

09/12/2013 

Away 

GLADES DAY 

Belle Glade 

V 

5:OOpm 

09/16/2013 

Away 

*SEACREST 

Naples 

V 

6:OOpm 

09/18/2013 

Away 

LABELLE HS 

Labelle 

V 

4:OOpm 

09/20/2013 

Away 

*MARCO ISLAND ACAD. 

Marco Island 

V 

6:OOpm 

09/23/2013 

Away 

COMMUNITY CHRISTIAN 

Port Charlotte 

V 

6:OOpm 

09/24/2013 

Away 

CLEWISTONMS 

Clewiston 

MS 

5:OOpm 

09/26/2013 

Away 

CAPE CORAL CHRISTIAN 

Ft. Myers 

V 

5:oo/6:oopm 

10/01/2013 

Away 

EVERGLADES HS 

Everglades City 

V 

5:00pm 

10/03/2013 

Away 

MOORE HAVEN HS 

Moore Haven 

V 

6:00pm 

10/04/2013 

Away 

EVERGLADES 

Everglades City 

MS 

5:00pm 

10/07/2013 

Away 

COMMUNITY CHRISTIAN 

Port Charlotte 

V 

6:00pm 

10/10/2013 

Away 

EVERGLADES HS 

Everglades 

V 

5:00pm 

10/15/2013 

Away 

MOORE HAVEN HS 

Moore Haven 

V 

6:00pm 

10/17/2013 

Away 

GLADES DAY 

Belle Glade 

V 

5:00pm 

10/18/2013 

Away 

WEST GLADES 

Labelle 

MS 

5:00pm 

10/22/2013 

Away 

District Tourn. Semi-Final 

Naples 

V 

5:oopm(#2vs3) 



(winners of Semi advance to Finals) 


7:oopm(#ivs4) 

10/24/2013 

Away 

District Tourn. Finals 

Naples 

V 

7:00pm 

^Denotes district match; H=HOME; A=AWAY; MS= MIDDLE SCHOOL; V= VARSITY 



HEAD COACH: TONEITA BROWN 




Clewiston MS 

Glades Day School Community Christian Moore Haven HS/MS 

601 W. Pasadena Ave. 

400 Gator Blvd. 20035 Quesada Ave. 700 Terrier Dr. 

Clewiston, FL 33440 

Belle Glade, FL 33430 Port Charlotte, FL 33952 Moore Haven, FL 33471 

Everglades 

Seacrest Country Day Marco Island Academy Cape Coral Christian 



7100 Davis Blvd. 1450 Winterberry Dr. 

TBD 




Naples, FL 34 1 04 Marco Island, FL 34145 





"Win with humility; lose with grace. 

Do both with dignity.” 
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Proudly Serving the Seminole & Miccosukee Trib 


i 



Fron tRo wUSA . com 


Ticket Brokers 



Concerts | Theatre I Sports 

Local, National, and Worldwide Events 




Need travel arrangements? Call us! 
We take care of all your travel needs 

including: 

Hotels, Airlines, and Cruises 
FrontRowUSA is up front 
and honest, putting you up front! 




Top Concerts 


Top Sports 


JAY-Z 

TRACE ADKINS 
EAGLES 
KID CliDI 
DRAKE 

JOHN FOGERTY 
NINE INCH NAILS 
EAGLES 

MACKLEMORE & RYAN LEWIS 

LUKE BRYAN/ 
FLORIDA GEORGIA LINE 

BARENAKED LADIES 

JOSH GROBAN 


WWE HELL IN A CELL 
MIAMI DOLPHINS 
MIAMI HEAT 
MONSTER JAM 
MIAMI HURRICANES 
FLORIDA PANTHERS 


Top Theatre 


THE BOOK OF MORMON 
WE WILL ROCK YOU 
ELF -THE MUSICAL 
WAR HORSE 
ONCE 

SISTER ACT 
BLUE MAN GROUP 


H 

m 

Ui 

m 
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ALL CONCERTS, SPORTS AND THEATRE TICKETS AVAILABLE 
NATIONWIDE AND WORLDWIDE ORDER YOUR TICKETS ONLINE AT 
WWW. FRON TRO WUSA, COM OR BY PHONE 

| (954) 455-1929 OR (800) 446 8499 
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WE DELIVER TO YOU - ALL MAJOR CREDIT CARDS ACCEPTED 
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Proudly Serving the Seminole St Miccosukee Tribe for over 15 years! * 


FIRST SEMINOLE INDIAN BAPTIST CHURCH 

4701 Stirling Road 


FALL REVIVAL 


SEPTEMBER 29 - OCTOBER 2, 2013 


Sunday — Wednesday 
6:30 PM 


JOIN US FOR 



SPECIAL MUSIC, TESTOMONIES 



#30 Championship 
Racing truck 


Ghamptonship 

Germain-Osceola 


Germain Racing 


tribe Qp 


9th Annual Senior Trike Fest 

Thursday 
October 24, 2013 

BIG CYPRESS 
AVIATION HANGER 

Registration 8am - 9am 


.Start Your Ermines! 


Practice and get ready to 
compete for the title of 
Trike Fest Champion. 



r ** 


in 

w J 

* _ ^ 
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SENIOR 

llllll TRIKE FEST 

wm 



Team T-Shirts, 
Giveaways & Raffle 
Prizes for all Seniors! 


Prizes and Awards for 
individual and team 
events! 


The #30 Championship 
Germain-Osceola Racing 
Truck will be present! 


Best Dressed Triker 
and Best Decorated 
Trike Contest! 


Contact your local Health Department and Senior Center for more information. 

All participating Seniors must receive medical clearance to participate. We strongly suggest for all Seniors to practice. 









Education Department Tribe thinks pink for Breast 
holds eighth College Fair Cancer Awareness Month 
EDUCATION * IB COMMUNITY * 3A 


Indian Day 
coverage 
SECTION ♦ D 


The 


Seminole 

^ Voice of the Unconquered 
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Power plant threatens Seminole life 



Eileen Soler 

This massive sprawl of an FPL power plant in Palm Beach County could be duplicated right next door to the Big Cypress Reservation. 


BY EILEEN SOLER 
Staff Reporter 


BIG CYPRESS — Cruising north on 
State Road 880 along stretches of pastoral 
farmland, a mammoth lineup of gray metal 
and smokestacks loom at the horizon 20 
miles away. From 15 miles, the air takes 
on an unfamiliar stink that lingers and 
contradicts the bucolic breadth of cattle 
pastures, vegetable fields and blue sky. 

At the destination, the 220-acre Florida 
Power & Light Co. (FPL) West County 
Energy Center in Palm Beach County drew 
gasps from nearly 30 Tribal members who 
saw for themselves the monstrous example 
of what FPL wants to build next door to the 
Big Cypress Reservation. 

The cavalcade organized by Big 


Cypress Councilman Mondo Tiger provided 
an up-close view of what could likely sit on 
3,200 acres of non-Tribal land about a mile 
from the planned campus of Ahfachkee 
High School on County Road 833, otherwise 
known as Josie Billie Highway. 

Some Tribal members stared with 
disbelief at the Palm Beach facility’s 
spread. The project at Big Cypress - in the 
middle of proven habitat for the endangered 
Florida panther, wood stork, eastern indigo 
snake and crested caracara - is proposed to 
be a duplicate. 

The plant will require the use of 22 
million gallons of water per day pumped 
from the underground Tamiami Aquifer, a 
primary source of water for all of Hendry 
County. 

“They want to put all of this right there 


at our reservation?” Claudia Doctor asked. 
But she already knew the answer. 

Doctor was among dozens of Tribal 
members who were informed about the 
project during a community meeting held 
days earlier at the Big Cypress Senior 
Center. 

“We’ve been two years in litigation over 
the rezoning of the property,” said Andrew 
Bauman, a lawyer with Lewis, Longman 
& Walker law firm, at the meeting. “If it 
goes in their favor, FPL will build (near 
Big Cypress) the largest natural gas plant in 
Florida and one of the largest in the United 
States.” 

The Hendry County Commission voted 
in 201 1 to change the zoning of the property, 
then a cattle ranch, from agricultural to 
Planned Unit Development (PUD) at the 


request of owner and developer Eddie 
Garcia, of Virginia Beach, Va. 

PUD generally describes a mixed 
use of compatible development, such as 
residences, businesses, recreation and 
industry. 

After the county changed the zoning, 
Garcia sold the land called McDaniel 
Reserve to FPL. 

The Tribe subsequently sued the county 
to reverse the rezoning on grounds that the 
proposed FPL plant site is not compatible 
with the area’s sensitive ecologic needs, the 
centuries-old cultural and historic lifestyle 
of the Tribe - which is the neighboring 
community - or the county’s own land use 
guidelines. 

♦ See POWER PLANT on page 5A 


Seminole, 
Swinomish secure 
first intertribal 
commerce 

BY EJLEEN SOLER 

Staff Reporter 

BIG CYPRESS — Intertribal 
business has come a long way since 
historic days when neighboring Native 
American groups traded crops and other 
goods to sustain communities. 

In fact, the Seminole Tribe of Florida 
and the Swinomish Tribe, near Skagit 
County in Washington, have cemented 
the “first true native-to-native” business 
endeavor in the United States - albeit 
with 3,350 miles between them, said 
Anne Jennings, economic development 
specialist at the Bureau of Indian Affairs 
(BIA) in Washington, D.C. 

“That’s what makes it so exciting,” 
Jennings said. “If two Tribes from the 
farthest locations in the nation can make 
it work, then all other Tribes can fall in.” 

Joe Tillman, founding director of 
the Seminole Pride brand of products 
that includes water, citrus juice, beef, 
fresh fruit and fruit baskets, said the 
first transaction between the two Tribes 
happened about six months ago when 
Seminole Pride shipped pallets of orange 
juice to the Swinomish and in return 
received 1,600 cases of canned salmon 
from the Swinomish Fish Co. The juice 
is available at the 13moons steakhouse 
on the Swinomish Reservation, while 
the salmon is served at the Council Oak 
restaurant in the Hard Rock Hotel & 
Casino Hollywood. 

Allan E. Olson, general manager of 
the Swinomish Indian Tribal Community, 
a fishing community about 70 miles 
north of Seattle on Puget Sound, said 
the 13moons menu highlights foods 
harvested, hunted and produced by Native 
Americans. 

♦ See COMMERCE on page 7A 


Council votes 
for more control 
over Tribal land 


Board means business at Global Gaming Expo 


BY BEVERLY BIDNEY 
Staff Reporter 

LAS VEGAS — The Board of 
Directors’ ongoing effort to seek and 
establish new business prospects took 
them to the Global Gaming Expo (G2E) 
in Las Vegas from Sept. 23-26, where 
they displayed their latest venture: new 
vending machines for the Tribe’s Seminole 
Unconquered electronic cigarettes. 

“Our main reason for coming here was 
to create leads for the e-cigs,” said President 
Tony Sanchez Jr., who attended the 
conference with Brighton Board Rep. Larry 
Howard and Hollywood Board Rep. M. 
Steve Osceola. “We want to have a presence 
in the gaming industry and showcase our 
new units for the e-cigs. We’re trying to 
create a buzz. We’ve been one of the busier 
spots on the floor; when you always have 
bodies around, that’s a good sign.” 

To create “buzz,” the Board set up its 
booth in a prominent location and manned it 
with knowledgeable people to promote the 
product. Visits from several celebrities also 
helped generate interest. 

During the expo, the Seminole 
Unconquered sales force got commitments 
from five Washington Tribes, as well 
as from Top Wholesale, a non-Tribal 
distributor with 2,000 stores in Washington 
and Oregon. Additional companies in the 
U.S., Australia, Europe, the Bahamas and 
other Tribes also expressed interest. 

“Things are moving fast,” said Joseph 
Brant, vice president of sales. “There has 
been a plethora of Tribal casinos coming by. 
They say they’re happy to see a fellow Tribe 
doing something.” 

This was the second year for Seminole 
Unconquered to have a booth at the expo 
and to exceed expectations. 

“The e-cig business is taking off,” 
Rep. Howard said. “We want to make as 
much happen as possible. We have a strong 
administration and have been making a 
whole lot of progress on this journey. As 
long as I’m here, I’m going to keep beating 
the bushes to find businesses for my Tribe. I 


was bom to do this.” 

The booth was busy with people visiting 
to leam about the product and network. 

Native American actor Jeremiah 
Bitsui, who played Victor on the hit TV 
show Breaking Bad , spent time signing 
autographs and taking photographs with 
fans at the Tribe’s booth. In addition to 
acting, he does constmction development 


in Indian Country. Bitsui said he welcomes 
a chance to partner with the Tribe on a 
constmction project. 

“My business is to see if there’s a 
way to help people out either by making 
introductions or in a more active role,” said 
Bitsui, who is Navajo and Mohawk. 

Professional boxer James Toney, who 
has held titles in middleweight, super 


middleweight and cmiserweight divisions, 
and retired World Boxing Organization 
heavyweight champion boxer Lamon 
Brewster also spent time at the booth. 

G2E is widely known as the most 
comprehensive international gaming trade 
show and conference in the world. 

♦ See G2E on page 4A 
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Beverly Bidney 

Electronic cigarette director Thomasine Motlow shows the new electronic cigarette vending machine to a prospective customer at the Global Gaming 
Expo held in Las Vegas from Sept. 23-26. 


BY EILEEN SOLER 
Staff Reporter 

BIG CYPRESS — The Tribal 
Historic Preservation Office (THPO) was 
approved by Tribal Council to create an 
ordinance that will streamline the process 
of protecting and utilizing Seminole land. 

“It’s a mechanism for the legalities 
to go back into the hands of the Seminole 
Tribe,” said Paul Backhouse, a THPO 
officer and the executive director of the 
Ah-Tah-Thi-Ki Museum, at the Oct. 11 
Council meeting. 

Currently, the Tribe is bound by 
the National Historic Preservation Act 
to submit surveys of Tribal land under 
consideration for development for any 
reason - including homesite assignments. 
The documents are sent for review and 
clearance to the Bureau of Indian Affairs 
(BIA). 

Backhouse said a team of Tribal 
members, especially those who are most 
culturally aware, will help establish rules 
and regulations that will not be subject to 
BIA discretion. For instance, if a proposed 
construction site survey indicates the 
presence of raccoon bones, the Tribe’s 
committee will OK construction because 
Seminoles know that raccoon bones hold 
no historic or cultural significance. 

“We will save money, time in staffing 
and clearance will come a lot faster. 
We won’t be held up by an office in 
Tennessee every time we want to approve 
a homesite,” Backhouse said. 

Backhouse said the recent national 
government shutdown brought some 
department business to a grinding halt 
because offices that route decisions, the 
BIA included, were closed. 

“Right now the entire process is 
slowed down because paperwork is 
sitting untouched on a desk in Nashville,” 
Backhouse said. The new ordinance will 
clear that roadblock. 

In other news, the Council, except 
for dissenting Hollywood Councilman 
Chris Osceola, voted yes to a $337,000 
construction contract for a new shooting 
range in Big Cypress; tabled a decision 

♦ See COUNCIL MEETING on page 6A 
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Editorial 


Like the old Florida 
flag: ‘Let us alone!’ 


• James E. Billie 

M ascots have started to surface 
again, with controversy. Different 
people of this land are objecting to 
the use of Native American mascots and it’s in 
the news again. We Seminoles down in Florida 
have no qualms with other Indian people 
objecting to the use of mascots that may insult 
Native Americans. 

But we, the people of the Seminole Tribe 
of Florida, support the Florida State University 
mascot. Though it is a mascot for a sports team, 
it also represents the courage of the people 
who were here and are still here, known as the 
Unconquered Seminoles. 

As the Chairman of the Seminole Tribe of 
Florida, I know of no one in my Tribe objecting 
to the use of the mascot. I consider the students 
and graduates of FSU as my extended family. 
At one time our Seminole people here in Florida 
were reduced down to less than 200 individuals. 
Though our Tribal population has recovered, 
if you consider all the current students and 
past graduates of FSU, this extended family 
of Seminole supporters is several hundred 
thousand strong. 

When my family and I go to the homecoming 
games in Tallahassee, I enjoy doing the 
tomahawk chop and listening to the war chant. 
I enjoy the Appaloosa horse galloping out 
onto the field, our symbolic Osceola astride 
the beautiful beast as he spears the football 
field. My wife and son and daughter enjoy the 
exciting atmosphere of college football game 
day. 

Why do we Seminoles in Florida support 
FSU using the Seminole mascot? What is 
unique about the Florida Seminoles is that 
back in the 1700s and 1800s when the Spanish 
were hunting us and later when the Indian 
Removal Act passed, our Tribal population was 
decimated. Staring into the eyes of defeat, time 
and time again, we have prevailed, and today 
the Florida Seminoles are considered among 
the best business people on this Earth. Hard 
Rock has brought us to this level, which few 
could even imagine would ever happen. And all 
during that time, we considered ourselves the 
Unconquered Seminoles. 

And, although we were reduced in numbers, 
we never signed a treaty. And, by the grace of 
God, we still live in the land we love. 

I know the people who are objecting to 
Native American mascots and I have no qualms 
as to what they are asking. I’m sure they have 
their own legitimate objectives. But, whatever 
they are doing, the only thing we are saying is, 
“Let our mascot alone!” 

Contrary to what many may think, we do 
not ask FSU for any particular favors in return 
for using Seminole as their mascot. We did not 
go to Tallahassee begging for anything. The 
university, itself, opened its doors to some sort 
of tuition offer, but we do not go to that level. 
We stand on our own two feet and we don’t ask 
for any particular favors. 

We had a meeting one time and we only 
asked that they portray the Seminole mascot 
as authentic as they can. I am not too sure of 
the Appaloosa, but it is a beautiful horse. We 
Seminoles did ride horses, and I do believe 
Appaloosas are commonly depicted as Indian- 
type animals. 

The man who portrays Osceola may not be 
an Indian, but behind the war robes, he must 
carry Osceola’s spirit with him. He must have 
high personal standards and, academically, 
maintain good grades. For he portrays one 
of the most well-known warriors throughout 
world history. The name Osceola is well-known 
throughout the world, from North America to 
Europe. Perhaps even in Russia and China. 

So all I can say is, “Let our mascot alone.” 
It’s been a long time since that meeting, but 
I made a joke about it at the time. I told the 


university president, 

“We Seminoles will 
embrace the mascot 
as long as the team is 
winning.” But that was 
a joke. It doesn’t matter 
if we are losing or not, 
we still love the team. 

However, the majority 
of the time we are 
winning anyway. FSU 
has always had an excellent football team. 

As for the Redskin issue that has resurfaced 
recently: History tells us that years ago, the 
Iroquois and other Indian nations used to 
paint their bodies red to prepare for battle. The 
color red, when we put it on our bodies is in 
preparation for death; just in case we die, we 
will be ready. It’s the same as when somebody 
dies - you take them to church and pray for 
them in hopes they go to heaven. In battle, you 
can’t do that, so you have to prepare yourself 
for death. 

Us, we put red below our eyes and elsewhere 
and it’s the same - preparation for death if it 
comes. I guess in the northern Indian countries, 
they may use more red. But, as far as I know, 
that is where the term “red skin” came from. 
That’s the way I know it. To me, it has nothing 
necessarily to do with their actual skin color. 
Because Indians aren’t red; they are brown. 

Some Native Americans may be offended 
by the word because of other reasons, and I 
have no qualms with them objecting to it. All I 
am saying is just let my mascot alone. 

When I see that football team, I do not think 
of Washington Redskins as an insult. I think it 
is a heroic football team rated high in battle 
because Indians, by heredity, enjoy sports, 
vicious sports. You play the ball game as close 
as you can get to the old days of warfare. As a 
matter of fact, the ball game is what we call the 
“Little Brother to War.” 

I am sure there will be people out there who 
don’t like what I am saying. But remember, in 
the old Indian days, you don’t travel to another 
Indian’s territory and start trying to tell him what 
to do. It’s the same today. People have come 
into my territory, which is the state of Florida, 
and tried to tell us what to do. I told them to go 
back to their own territory. In my own territory 
of Florida, we support the FSU mascot. I am 
not going to cross the line and start telling other 
people how to do their business. We Seminoles 
don’t go to their territory and start dictating to 
them. 

Stay out of my territory. This is my place, 
my home, my university, my mascot, my Tribal 
members and my extended family. 

The state of Florida has never been 
prejudiced toward our people. They have always 
embraced us and tried to help us get on our 
feet. And eventually we did. And now we take 
care of our people through the help of many, 
especially our extended family of hundreds of 
thousands from FSU. Because, many times, 
you never know exactly who it is that is helping 
you. So, we respect that effort. We never say 
the white people have mistreated us. 

Sure, somewhere on the battlefield we 
were mistreated. And we did our mistreatment 
the other way to the white. I don’t have any 
ill feelings and the majority of the Seminole 
people do not have ill feelings. 

We Seminoles intend to be on this Earth 
until the end of time and as far as I’m concerned, 
the mascot at FSU will be there forever. If the 
Seminoles die off the face of the Earth, maybe 
we’ll take him with us. 

Until then, here in Florida, the Seminoles 
embrace our FSU mascot. As the first Florida 
flag said in 1845: Let us alone! 

Sho-naa-bish. 

James E. Billie is Chairman of the Seminole 
Tribe of Florida. 



Famous Salacoa herd 
now Seminole Pride 


• Tony Sanchez Jr. 

F irst you have to know what you 
want. Then you have to position 
yourself to take action if the 
opportunity arises. I have mentioned this 
approach many times in this column. 
In fact, it is a business strategy that this 
administration is fully committed to. 

And it works! No project since I have 
been President demonstrates this successful 
strategy more dramatically than our recent 
purchase of Salacoa Valley Farms, at the 
foothills of the Blue Ridge in northwest 
Georgia, home to one of the highest-end 
breeding bull herds in the country. 

It happened very quickly, but we were 
ready. It started with an excited email 
from cattleman Alex Johns to the Board 
of Directors at 7:05 a.m., Monday, Sept. 
16. Always with his ear to the ground of 
both state and national cattle news, Alex 
had discovered that Salacoa, one of the 
nation’s premier cattle operations, was 
suddenly, unexpectedly, for sale. Its owner 
had been diagnosed with cancer and had 
ordered the entire herd liquidated. 

“This is one of the largest and most 
progressive registered purebred Brangus 
outfits in the country,” Alex wrote, urging 
us to take action. “Once a herd is liquidated, 
all the genetics that take a lifetime to 
develop is lost to another breeder.” 

Purchasing the entire herd? One of the 
best in the country? The wheels began to 
turn! That would allow us to access the 
premier genetics that we couldn’t afford in 
the past. Premier genetics produce higher 
grade beef. The excitement surrounding 
this project began to build quickly. Taking 
this step would definitely signify that we 
want to become a serious producer of 
beef and to have our Seminole Pride Beef 
purchased by the major buyers. 

Alex saw this as a final segment of our 
total vertical integration in our beef chain 
supply. The sale, he quickly determined, 
could include the lease of the land the 
Salacoa seed stock operation sits on. 
Our Seminole Pride Beef, already being 
sold by 66 restaurants in Florida, would 
benefit from owning such a huge seed 
stock operation producing some of the top 
genetics in the breed. 

We all agreed with Alex but we faced a 
daunting task. Salacoa’s mid-October bull 
sale was now being planned as a dispersal 
sale. If we determined this purchase 
would benefit our individual cattle owners 
and that it would hold up as a lucrative 
investment for the Seminole Tribe, we 
had to act quickly before all the stock was 
gone, sold piecemeal all over the country. 

And, we were positioned to do just 
that. Board members Joe Frank and Larry 
Howard left to accompany Alex on a 
visit to Salacoa, where they were warmly 
received. We all were aware that the 
phones were likely ringing off the hook at 
Salacoa, as word of the sale skyrocketed 
through the cattle industry. An opportunity 
like this, which included the equipment, 
hay, semen and embryo inventories, 
genetically superior livestock (921 head 
total stock) and a top-tier reputation, 
comes along once in a lifetime, said Alex, 
who, along with Joe and Larry spent the 
day negotiating with Salacoa management. 

Salacoa spent a lot of time with us. They 
liked the ideas our directors produced: 
keeping the herd together, expanding 
the great herd - maybe even doubling 


it, keeping the 
same operations 
staff, buying 
everything Salacoa 
had and leasing 
the seed stock 
land. It became 
abundantly clear to 
us: If we are going 
to be serious in the 
beef business, this 
is the step we have to take. Right now, the 
way we have been buying bulls the past 
couple years, we have to make do with 
inferior bulls because we don’t have the 
money to buy the type of genetics Salacoa 
is known for. 

I received a lengthy email from Alex 
at 7:20 a.m. on Sept. 24, detailing an 
outstanding deal. Everything we wanted. 
They had a signed intent to purchase 
(which stopped the herd dispersal plans) 
and our staff was drawing up both the asset 
purchase agreement and lease management 
agreement that would lock in the deal. The 
three directors had looked into the entire 
operation, put together their own appraisal 
of the herd, made sure that everything 
was as advertised and legitimate, made an 
offer. And Salacoa took it. 

In fact, our decision to buy Salacoa 
and keep that legendary herd together was 
praised throughout the marketplace, both 
large and small cattle owners who now can 
continue to buy these bulls. I’m told that 
a lot of people wanted to buy that place. 
But we jumped in there and got it done. 
We got there first and, positioned the way 
we were, we had the support to make it 
happen. In fact, we made enough on the 
cattle sale to run the ranch for six months. 

I asked Alex what this means to our 
Seminole independent cattle owners. 
His response: “Eventually we want this 
place to be a stand-alone business. As we 
increase the bull numbers, it will allow me 
to siphon off a part of those bulls to come 
back to the reservation. And, at a better 
price than anyone can go out and shop for 
’em. Cheaper bulls with better genetics. It 
takes a grade of 4 to sell choice and they 
are all choice. Many have marbling scores 
in the high 4s and 5 s. At the end of the day, 
what it means for the independent cattle 
owners is more money in their pocket.” 

We are all excited about it. As I have 
said many times, we could have just 
continued drifting along as we were. But 
for us to take our programs to the next level, 
these are the things we have to continue 
to consider and when the opportunities 
present themselves we have got to jump 
on them. 

I have directed my staff to organize a 
bus trip, in the near future, to the Salacoa 
Valley Farm for all Seminole cattle owners, 
as well as any other interested Tribal 
members. We will also produce a DVD 
to show our shareholders their investment. 
This is an actual working ranch; Alex 
told us, “This ain’t no white picket fence 
operation!” 

Everything we are doing - our water, 
our beef, our juice - to reach the masses we 
have to understand what our requirements 
are going to be, the quality of our product 
and our ability to deliver. Our goal is to 
control the whole process. It’s all about 
position. And taking it to the next stage. 
Sho-naa-bish. 

Tony Sanchez Jr. is President of the 
Seminole Tribe of Florida, Inc. 
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Native artist, 
one man show 


BY EILEEN SOLER 
Staff Reporter 

BIG CYPRESS — For the second time 
in less than two years, works by Seminole 
artist Elgin Jumper are in the spotlight at the 
Ah-Tah-Thi-Ki Museum. 

Vivid colors flow like poetry from 
the first portrait to the last of Jumper’s 12 
paintings featured on the Mosaic Gallery 
wall - a section of the Museum reserved for 
art created by community members. 

“The new exhibit is my evolution as an 
artist . . . it’s a conversation, a dialog - like 
a stone skipping across the water,” Jumper 
said during the Sept. 25 public opening of 
the one man show. 

All but one piece was created since his 
last show in June 2012. 

Jumper said the exhibit is also a 
responsive statement to the art he has 
enjoyed during his past decade of serious 
painting and a “shout out” to the artists who 
inspire him. 

Henri Matisse’s famous Green Stripe 
gets a nod with Jumper’s impressionistic 
portrait of King Philip, a Native American 
hero who led an uprising against the English 
after the collection and shipment of Natives 
to the West Indies to be used as slaves in 
the 1600s. 

In a modernistic self-portrait, Jumper 
tips a hat to the late T. C. Cannon, a member 
of the Kiowa Tribe, who made his artistic 
mark in the early 1970s with a show 
featuring Cannon’s Southern Plains style at 
the Smithsonian Institution. 

Rebecca Fell, curator of exhibits at Ah- 
Tah-Thi-Ki, said Jumper’s work conjures 
themes about the Seminole Tribe and reveals 


what those themes mean to him personally. 
Jumper’s hand is evident in his unique use 
of color and brushstrokes, she said. 

“Elgin talked about coming into his 
own style and here we see it happening,” 
Fell said. “There is fluctuation from one 
piece to the next but there is the thread of 
‘Elgin’ that ties them together.” 

In Billy Bowlegs Goes to Washington , 
Jumper borrows from the 17th-century 
painter Johannes Vermeer, and a quad- 
portrait of Osceola is doubtlessly Andy 
Warhol-esque. 

But not all of Jumper’s newest works 
are inspired by world-renowned artists. 

Safari Sunset was painted from a 
snapshot taken of Jumper’s father canoeing 
on the Big Cypress Reservation; The Pick 
Up Artist came to him while painting near 
a chickee off Josie Billie Highway with 
Seminole painter Jimmy Osceola; and 
Big Cypress Shootout was plucked from a 
photograph in The Seminole Tribune. 

Born in Fort Lauderdale and raised 
in Hollywood, Jumper said he has been 
drawing and writing most of his life. His 
teacher, Nilda Comas, founder of Legacy 
Art Studio in Fort Lauderdale, called 
Jumper “a Renaissance man.” 

“Elgin is always studying, reading, 
writing poetry. I’ve seen his progress in 
leaps and bounds. He is my best student,” 
Comas said. 

For Jumper, his art is in a constant state 
of personal evolution - and revolution. 

“For me, perception is not just where 
lines converge. To perceive is also to 
conceive,” Jumper said. “I’m about a 
different perception, about finding a new 
way of presenting Seminole art.” 



Eileen Soler 

Seminole artist Elgin Jumper shares personal thoughts about his artistic inspiration during the 
opening of his new one man show at the Ah-Tah-Thi-Ki Museum. 


Tribe to send Florida 
warmth to South Dakota 


BY BEVERLY BIDNEY 
Staff Reporter 

While Floridians happily welcome the 
mild temperatures and low humidity of a 
Florida winter, residents of South Dakota 
must find ways to tolerate extremely bitter 
temperatures and massive blizzards winter 
brings their way. 

To help people living on the wind- 
swept plains, Tribal members started a 
clothing drive to send warm items to the 
needy on the Pine Ridge Reservation. Gloria 
Wilson, of the Native 
Relief Foundation; 

Wanda Bowers, of 
the Seminole Princess 
Committee; Bobbi 
“BJ” Billie, of the 
ABC Foundation; and 
Rhonda Bain, of the 
Rez Dawgz Bike Club 
organized the effort, 
but many other Tribal 
members have opened 
their hearts to make 
the project a true 
team effort. 

“Our goal is to 
be able to provide 
what they need for 
the winter,” Wilson said. “Most of them 
live on the open plains and the winter can 
get really vicious up there. We want to help 
people prepare.” 

The collection runs through Nov. 15. 
Bins are located on every reservation at 
Tribal offices, senior centers and clinics. 
Items needed include food, furniture, coats, 
jackets, sweaters, knit hats, scarves, ear 
muffs, gloves, mittens, socks, stockings, 
shoes, boots, quilts, blankets and throws. 
Monetary donations will help cover fuel 
and transportation costs to South Dakota. 

The charitable effort for Pine Ridge has 
been going on for a few years, and Tribal 
members have been generous in the past. 

Other charitable contributions have 


also been ongoing. 

“We collect things throughout the year 
for the Flandreau Indian School in Pine 
Ridge,” Bowers said. “We are part of this 
joint effort now. People always bring things 
to my house to donate since they know I 
collect it. Sometimes I come home and find 
a box in front of my house.” 

Rez Dawgz Bike Club is doing their 
part by having a motorcycle wash on Oct. 
26 from noon to 3 p.m. next to Native 
Village on U.S. 441 in Hollywood. Anyone 
who brings a donation for the Pine Ridge 
clothing drive will get 
a free bike wash or 
car wash. 

“It’s such a 
wonderful thing to 
be part of,” Bain 
said. “We always try 
to be helpful and are 
looking forward to 
getting donations at 
the bike wash.” 

After the clothing 
drive, Billie will drive 
a truck filled with 
donations to Pine 
Ridge, a journey 
of more than 2,000 
miles, in December. 
Billie lived in Pine Ridge for 12 years and 
knows the communities well. 

“We plan to go to as many districts 
on the reservation as possible, including a 
women’s shelter in Rapid City,” said Billie, 
who will drive with friend and Pine Ridge 
resident Misha Winters. Some donations 
will also go to the Wounded Knee School. 

For more information contact: Esther 
Gopher at 863-902-3200 ext. 13350, Alice 
M. Billie at 863-902-3200 ext. 13337 or 
Bobbie “BJ” Billie at 863-228-6865 in Big 
Cypress; Charlotte Burgess at 863-634- 
8924 in Brighton; and Gloria Wilson at 954- 
662-7148, Jennifer “Ebo” Osceola at 954- 
797-5582 or Wanda Bowers 954-966-6300 
ext. 11468 in Hollywood. 



Beverly Bidney 

The donation bin for items heading to Pine 
Ridge for Christmas awaits more donations at 
Tribal Headquarters in Hollywood. 
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Eileen Soler 

Employees and Tribal members gather Oct. 4 in a show of solidarity against breast cancer dressed in everything pink at Frank Billie Field Office in 
Big Cypress during Wear Pink Day. 


Think pink for breast 
cancer awareness 


BY EILEEN SOLER 
Staff Reporter 

BIG CYPRESS — Perky pink 
hues from bubble gum to bright magenta 
brightened a somber reason for the Big 
Cypress Reservation’s Wear Pink Day: 
breast cancer awareness. 

Amid cheery balloons, more than 50 
Tribal members and employees in pink- 
ribboned T-shirts, skirts, hair ties and 
tiaras, mustered at the entrance of the Frank 
Billie Field Office to pick up free health 
information about the disease and to pose 
for a unified photographic statement Oct. 4. 

“Who do I wear pink for? My great 
grandmother’s sister died of breast cancer, 
so I wear pink for all women,” said 
Michael Thomas, who donned shocking 
pink sneakers and a hot pink baseball cap. 

Nearly a dozen more men also wore the 
otherwise feminine color in socks, shirts, 
shorts and baseball caps to show support. 

Lunch at the Senior Center followed 
with healthy portions of whole grain 
rolls, beef tenderloin, squash and the 
“super food” broccoli, said Toma Hunter, 
a nutritionist with the Big Cypress Health 
Education. Hunter and health educator 
Sarah Pinto emceed the three-hour event 
that also featured a video about cancer from 
the eyes of a Native American woman who 
suffered through the illnesses and deaths 
of loved ones from lung, brain, breast and 
cervical cancer. 

The Big Cypress event commemorated 
Breast Cancer Awareness Month. 

The department’s community health 
outreach coordinator Edna McDuffie said 
other reservations also held events to bring 
attention to the disease that in 2009, the 
most recent year that numbers are available 


from the Centers for Disease Control and 
Prevention (CDC), killed 40,676 women 
and 400 men nationwide. 

Cancer is the second leading cause of 
death among American Indian and Alaska 
Native people, the CDC reports. Heart 
disease is first. 

Though breast cancer occurs less 
in Native American populations (89 per 
100,000), according to the Susan G. Komen 
for the Cure organization, than Caucasians 
(125.4 per 100,000) or African Americans 
(116.1 per 100,000), per the CDC, breast 
cancer diagnoses have steadily increased 
across Indian Country over the past two 
decades. 

“The most important thing people will 
take from today is awareness. When our 
people hear cancer they don’t always think 
breast cancer. No matter, we hope they get 
the message that they must check their 
breasts,” McDuffie said. 

Pinto said causes for breast cancer 
are unknown but the disease occurs when 
genes and DNA mutate. Preventative steps 
include: exercise three times for 30 minutes 
per week, consume only one alcoholic 
beverage a day - if at all, eat healthy foods 
to achieve and maintain a healthy weight 
and drink plenty of water. 

For women with a family history of 
breast cancer or other high-risk factors, 
early detection through self-examination, 
mammograms and ultrasounds often hold 
the key to an easier, less painful battle. 
Many women can prevent breast cancer 
with yearly mammograms and other 
diagnosing tools that can detect pre-cancer 
conditions. 

Kathryn Toahty, a family preservation 
counselor on Big Cypress whose great aunt 
had breast cancer, said her 16-year-old 
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Big Cypress Senior Center site manager Nadine 
Bowers poses dressed in pink with pink 
balloons during Wear Pink Day. 


daughter and her 70-year-old mother were 
both diagnosed with early warning signs. 
Both underwent pre-emptive lumpectomies 
and are now fine. 

“Events like this provide a sense of 
community for those who are sick,” Toahty 
said. “It brings everyone together and 
provides a platform for us to talk so we can 
learn from each other’s experiences - our 
joys and our struggles - and so we can pass 
what we learn on to generations.” 


Business profile: Seminole Smoothies 


BY BEVERLY BIDNEY 
Staff Reporter 

HOLLYWOOD — About 20 years 
ago, Judy Baker and her late husband, Pete 
Baker, worked at Holiday Park where they 
met tourists and sold alligator nuggets, 
Seminole souvenirs and juice. One day Pete 
made a tasty concoction of juices, added a 
secret ingredient and called it a Seminole 
Smoothie. 

The rest, as they say, is history. 


“We were just selling our Seminole 
things and Pete started mixing juices 
together,” Baker said. “It tastes real good 
with gator nuggets and frybread. Our 
people just love it.” 

Seminole Smoothies has been a 
popular item at events on the reservations, 
Tribal Fair and pow-wows, and is also 
available at the Hard Rock Hotel & Casino 
Hollywood’s pool on weekends. 

The refreshing elixir is topped with 
a maraschino cherry. Other than fresh- 


squeezed oranges, 
the rest of the 
recipe is a family 
secret. Baker said 
the best thing about 
the business is 
seeing customers’ 
reactions when 
they taste the fruity 
drink. 

Each Seminole 
Smoothie is made 
to order. Getting 
the recipe just right Beverly Bidney 

takes training. Judy B aker 

Sometimes it’s 

a challenge to teach employees the specific 
combination, Baker said. 

The business is a family affair. After 
her husband passed away in 2004, Baker 
and her grandson Spencer Battiest carried 
on the Seminole Smoothies tradition. 

Battiest has since moved on to a 
career as a singer and lives in Los Angeles, 
so Baker does her best to continue the 
business. 

Recently, the booth was up and 
running at Indian Day in Hollywood, and 
Baker’s grandchildren and others came by 
to help mix and serve the refreshment. On 
a day as hot as Indian Day was, with highs 
in the upper 80s and not a cloud in the sky, 
the booth was busy from the moment they 
started serving. 

“My grandchildren know exactly how 
it’s supposed to taste, so they give good 
feedback,” Baker said. 

Baker sees the big picture for her 
brand and one day would like to patent it, 
bottle it and distribute it. 
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Justin Campos: precious life, untimely death 



BY PETER B. GALLAGHER 
Special Projects Reporter 

IMMOKALEE — Photographs 
flashed, one after the other, on a slideshow 
screen high above the open casket of a 
young Seminole man lying in repose, ball 
cap crooked on his forehead. As family and 
friends watched, it was difficult for them to 
believe that 2 8 -year-old Justin Campos had 
been declared a murderer of two men and 
was, himself, a victim of murder. 

A congregation of 700 family members, 
friends and curious gathered at the 
Immokalee First Seminole Baptist Church 
to attend a viewing for Campos, who 
was found stabbed to death Oct. 1 inside 
Madison Correctional Institution (Cl). 

As each slide came into focus, the 
pictures showed the wide smile and dark 
features of 6-foot-3-inch, 250-pound 
Campos, a popular resident of the 
Immokalee Reservation who graduated 
from Immokalee High School, lettered in 
football, basketball and baseball, and wrote 
music. He was also a best friend to many 
of his peers and “a very, very, very special 
person,” said his grieving mother, Ada 
Campos. 

“He always told us he was going to die 
young,” she said. 

Muffled crying, laughter and 
expressions of angst swirled about the 
church as the photos brought memories of 
the man who died young: Campos posing 
with his cousins, looking tough in a football 
uniform, baseball bat on his shoulder, jiving 
with his many nieces and nephews who 
jumped and tugged on him like he was their 
giant teddy bear. Always smiling. 

“He just showed up at my door one 
night. I had only been to town two days,” 
said Pastor Josh LeadingFox during a 
eulogy about Campos. “It was like we had 
known each other all our lives. He watched 
out for me. He spread the word to have 
people come to church. I considered him 
my brother. I was devastated when I got the 
news. It was the last thing I ever expected 
to hear.” 

For the family, bad news came five 
times. 

First was Jan. 18, 2011 when Campos 
was arrested and charged with shooting and 
killing two Latin Kings gang members in 


the parking lot of Lookers, a 
night club in Fort Myers. 

Next was Jan. 12, 2012 
when he was convicted of 
both second-degree murder 
and manslaughter; Lee 
County Circuit Judge Alane 
Laboda had thrown out his 
self-defense Stand Your 
Ground claim. 

More bad news came 
March 19, 2012, in the same 
courtroom packed with his 
friends and family, when the 
same judge sentenced him to 
life in prison plus 25 years. 

The next bad news 
came 18 months later when 
his face and throat were cut 
allegedly by a Latin Kings 
gang member at Jackson 
Correctional Institution in 
Malone, Fla. Campos was 
transferred to Madison 
Correctional Institution after 
the altercation as a safety 
precaution. 

The final news came 
Oct. 1 that Campos had been 
found dead at the Madison 
prison. Those who know 
what happened are not 
talking, including the Florida 
Department of Corrections 
(DOC). 

Despite the recurring 
bad news culminated in the 
tragic death of her son, Ada Campos still 
believes in her son’s innocence. 

An appeal of his convictions, now under 
consideration by the 2nd District Court of 
Appeal in Lakeland, is very promising, she 
said. 

“We fully expected the court to throw 
out his convictions,” Ada Campos said. 
“The videotape clearly shows he was acting 
in self-defense.” 

The video is available online. 

According to Florida law, an appeal 
must still proceed through the court system 
even though the appellant has died. The 
state can choose to drop the charges. Or the 
District Court can proceed with a ruling on 
the appeal, posthumously. Either way, “we 
expect Justin’s record to be completely 


cleared,” Ada Campos said. 

A decision is expected Nov. 11. 

Ada Campos still has many questions 
about her son’s fate. She questions why the 
Stand Your Ground claim was thrown out; 
why the DOC didn’t take more precautions 
after her son had his throat and face cut at 
Jackson Correctional Institution; why his 
attacker at Jackson was never prosecuted; 
and why she can’t get more information 
about her son’s death. 

Right now the state is not talking. 

“We cannot comment on an ongoing 
investigation,” said DOC spokesperson 
Misty Cash. 

“We will get to the bottom of all this,” 
Ada Campos said. “My son did not deserve 
to be put into prison and he did not deserve 
to die. Those guilty will have to pay.” 


Justin’s last words 


The following message was found on 
Justin Campos ’ computer by his mother, 
Ada Campos. It is being published at her 
request. 

Hey how you doing my dear 
friends n family, especially for you 
one of my favorite people on this earth 
in this lifetime. I’ve been exposed to 
some of the most dramatic stages n 
circumstances, not just for myself but for 
some of the strongest men and women 
to ever walk and live. Now even tho 
the weight of the world n the sands of 
time are against me, it still leads me to 
stay on course and on path with the faith 
wisdom and guidance that has brought 
me from the box to the walk - from the 
breathless to the breathing. Lifeless to 
life. Broken and desolate are the times 
that I am against. And as the hour glass 
dissipates n the sun sets on the waves of 
equity, there seems to be balance in the 
structure of things. Like what can a man 
take and what can he shell out, for this 
one there is no secret to life or success. 
The gift of life is life. Everything else is 
a blessing. Sometimes my knees buckle 
n my spine bends but it will never break. 
Have you ever faced death in the eye and 
stood toe to toe with the devil; he gives 
you all you think you can handle, presses 
your face in the ground, pulls your heart 
from your chest and tells the Lord now 
show me the power of your love. Now 
there’s never been a moment in my life 
where I ever felt like today would be the 
day. But that day n days ahead of me are 
with me to the presence. Only few know 
the pain of walking dead in the flesh but 
alive in spirit. Now I’ve contemplated 
suicide and thrust it to oblivion the 
moment I received insight. Now you say 
what keeps a man on earth; well I tell 
you this, the future. The loved ones who 
know that it would hurt them more than 
it would hurt myself. The only option is 
love live, expose myself to the tragedies 


or succumb myself to the pressures of 
flames from below. He saves me, he 
comforts me, he bleeds for me, who 
else has made as much sacrifice not 
deliverance or gifts but actual sacrifice 
besides my mother. Few if any. 

Now for the ones who know my 
pain and my shame and you know who 
you are my fellow brothers and sisters 
who are still in the battle for their lives. 
I pray for ya’ll and my heart shares your 
joy n hurt. Know this, I have seen the end 
of the tunnel and even tho I haven’t seen 
the end of the sphinx I shall stride with 
the light of my eyes. Now I write this to 
you on the outside but all is meant for the 
inside, not to merely scratch the surface 
but to obtain the magnitude. This critical 
moment in my life is merely a blink in 
the grand scheme of things. Now what 
can I tell you about the blessings of God’s 
love. Now how is there light with all this 
darkness 186287mph. That my beloved 
is the speed of light. So no matter where 
it beams from it shall arrive. Tho there 
may be nay sayers n debaters and people 
who are completely ignorant. There shall 
be only one truth. 

I’ve been called a lot of things in 
my life but some of the things that I’ve 
experienced during these last days have 
taught me a lot about myself. This is to 
sustain you in all that you do and in all 
your affairs. So that if I can keep my 
head up thru the thickest of jungles and 
maintain composure. Know this loved 
ones, it is not my strength that gives 
me these abilities but the strength from 
above. If ever you come across any 
situation against you to never look down 
but to look up. Never outside but inside. 
This is the source of my strength. Now 
from this day forward I respond to and 
act different to other circumstances that 
are parallel or completely out of sync 
with other. 

- Written by Man of Iron, Justin 
“Jay” Campos, my mother’s Warrior 
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Beverly Bidney 

Immokalee Tribal members pose with President Tony Sanchez Jr., Hollywood Board Rep. M. Steve Osceola, Angel Young, Melissa Devito and Brighton 
Board Rep. Larry Howard next to the new Seminole electronic cigarette vending machine at the Global Gaming Expo in Las Vegas. 
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About 25,000 people attended the 
annual event, which debuted in 2001. The 
newest slot machines, gaming tables and 
other ancillary items important to running a 
casino were on display. 

Celebrity appearances included Adam 
West, television’s original Batman, zombies 
from the Walking Dead and characters 
from the movie Avatar. Willy Wonka’s 
colorfully dressed helpers walked around 
the exhibition hall handing out sweet treats 
and promoting slot machines. Entertaining 
characters usually found on Las Vegas’s 
famed Fremont Street wandered around 
engaging the crowd. 

In addition to the 460 domestic 
and international exhibitors who shared 
the 286,000-square-foot exhibit space, 
informative conference sessions with expert 
panels were held on various topics that 
impact gaming. Subjects included law and 
regulation, finance, technology, Asia resort 
development, hospitality, Internet gaming, 
marketing, security and surveillance, and 
Indian gaming. 

During the event’s keynote session, a 
panel of gaming leaders discussed issues 
and trends that drive the industry. 

The future of online gaming 

During sessions devoted entirely to 
the topic, panelists discussed strategies for 
dealing with online gaming, and attendees 
debated whether it offers opportunities or 
serves as a threat. Because Internet gaming 
is untaxed and unregulated, one member of 


the keynote session, Timothy J. Wilmott, 
equated it to navigating through a minefield. 

“It’s clear as mud,” said Wilmott, 
president and COO of Penn National 
Gaming Inc. “The reality is the Internet 
exists and we have to figure out how to 
tackle it. There’s no magic switch you can 
throw to make it happen. There are more 
questions than answers.” 

During a session titled Pros and Cons: 
Indian Country Online, panelists discussed 
whether online gaming could impact 
visitation at brick and mortar casinos or 
affect state compacts. 

Valerie Spicer, executive director of 
the Arizona Indian Gaming Association, 
believes that like any other business, online 
gaming has risks, rewards and tremendous 
opportunity. 

“There is a social gaming aspect to it,” 
she said. “It’s a marketing opportunity for 
a new demographic, but you need iGaming 
specific expertise.” 

Jason Giles, executive director of 
the National Indian Gaming Association 
(NIGA), talked about the status of legislation 
to legalize Internet gaming in Congress. The 
question of who will ultimately regulate 
it - states or the federal government - has 
not been decided, and there is no indication 
how or when that will be determined. 

“It’s been like a ping pong game 
between the feds and the states for the last 
eight years,” Giles said. “But no one in 
Congress is thinking about it now; it’s way 
down on the list.” 

NIGA has stepped away from the 
federal versus state issue. The organization 
drafted its own legislation, which included 
principles and a direction for Internet 
gaming. However, everyone involved is 


waiting for California to decide on the 
issue, which could spur states to move to 
a Powerball lottery model - states have 
compacts among themselves with no 
federal involvement - across the country, 
Giles said. The big question in California 
is sovereignty, taxes and whether Internet 
gaming is a breach of the state compact. 

“We can’t bring too much clarity other 
than the fact that consumers will drive this 
issue more and more,” Giles said. “We have 
to keep an eye on what the states do.” 

Internet gaming expert Eugene 
Johnson, senior vice president for market 
research and online studies at Spectrum 
Gaming Group, considers it an effective 
way to drive traffic to Tribal land-based 
casinos and an opportunity to interact with 
customers. He also believes the land-based 
market could be saturated and Internet 
gaming could be a source of new customers. 

“I-gaming is coming; it isn’t going 
away,” Johnson said. “Ignore it at your own 
risk.” 

The Board is investigating options 
for online gaming and met with content 
providers and support services for the 
industry during the conference. 

“We want to be in the arena, especially 
when you consider the strength of the 
Hard Rock brand,” President Sanchez said. 
“We’ve had a lot of heavy meetings.” 

Attending the event connected the 
Seminole Tribe with influential people in 
the gaming industry. 

“We want to expose Tribal members 
to what we do here,” President Sanchez 
said. “We spent a lot of time promoting the 
business and talking to people. I hope they 
come away with a greater appreciation of 
the time and effort we put into this.” 



Beverly Bidney 

Crowds at the Global Gaming Expo in Las Vegas peruse new gaming tables and slot machines. 



Beverly Bidney 

Vice president of sales Joseph Brant and director Thomasine Motlow man the booth and talk to 
customers about the Seminole brand of electronic cigarettes at the Global Gaming Expo. 
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Beverly Bidney 

Boxer James Toney has a moment with President Tony Sanchez Jr. at the Global Gaming Expo in Las 
Vegas. At far right is retired boxer Lamon Brewster. 
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A juicy deal; Board of Directors 
acquires Noble Food Service 


BY BEVERLYBIDNEY 
Staff Reporter 

In a quest for more business 
opportunities, the Seminole Tribe of 
Florida, Inc. recently acquired a majority 
interest in Noble Food Service, a Central 
Florida-based company that sells fresh fruit 
and citrus juices. 

The Tribe has conducted business with 
the company since the 1980s when Noble 
bought the Tribe’s crops after a freeze 
destroyed their own. The two entities have 
expressed interest in working together 
in greater capacities and have explored 
possibilities since 2009. 

New opportunities arose in July. 

The Tribe wanted U.S. Foods, the 
distributor for Seminole Pride, to sell their 
orange juice to additional outlets; Noble 
Food Service produces a full line of citrus 
juices, except orange juice. Seminole Pride 
needed more customers and Noble needed 
orange juice, so Noble began packaging 
Seminole Pride juice. 

It was a perfect blend. 

“We had only specialty juices; Seminole 
Pride is a strong orange juice brand,” said 
Quentin Roe, president of William G. Roe 
and Sons, which has sold products under 
the Noble brand since 2009. “We knew if 
we had them all with U.S. Foods, we would 
have the largest brand of citrus juices in the 
market nationwide. No other brand has as 


broad a line as we do.” 

Noble products are sold in 5,000 
grocery stores and 700 food service outlets 
in the eastern U.S., including Publix and 
Wal-Mart throughout the state. 

The Tribe hopes to leverage that 
shelf space and add more Seminole Pride 
products to the stores. 

Although how the Seminole Tribe brand 
will be incorporated into the packaging has 
yet to be determined, it is being discussed 
now. 

“Eventually it will be one brand, but 
we won’t immediately change it from 
Noble to Seminole Pride,” President Tony 
Sanchez Jr. said. “The Noble brand has been 
around for four generations and we want to 
maximize that potential.” 

Founded in 1927, the family-owned 
business grows, harvests and processes 
specialty citrus fruit and juices in Winter 
Haven, Fla. 

“We want one common brand,” Roe 
said. “We don’t want to lose the Noble 
identity, but we want to overlay the 
Seminole Pride message and emblem on the 
label.” 

They plan to distribute to more 
restaurants, schools, hotels, hospitals and 
caterers throughout the country. 

“Since our relationship has been 
established, the sales of orange juice have 
exceeded our expectations,” President 
Sanchez said. “We want to reach the masses 



with our distribution channels and we have 
the production capacity to fulfill those 
orders.” 

The sales force at Noble has expanded 
to meet the increased demand for products. 

“It’s kind of like drinking out of a fire 
hose,” Roe said. “We are responding to the 
challenge quickly.” 

The minority status of the Tribe will 
also benefit both parties when bidding for 
contracts. 

Many large companies and government 
agencies have social responsibility 
managers who make sure a certain amount 
of vendors are minorities. In addition, the 
U.S. Department of Defense considers 
Native Americans to be a super-minority, 
which gives them preferential treatment 
when bidding on contracts, Roe said. 

“We will bid on those contracts,” he 
said. “We hope to be part of the military 
within six to 18 months.” 

All juices made by Seminole Pride and 
Noble are super premium, meaning they are 
not from concentrate or highly pasteurized. 
The ability to transport the flash pasteurized 
juices overseas could present a challenge 
because the cold chain, or refrigeration, 
must be protected. If they get military 
contracts, Roe said they will initially focus 
on domestic sales. 

The Tribe and Noble are also exploring 
business opportunities with hotel chains, 
private labels and other Tribes. 

“The goal is to compete with major 
brands on a national level,” President 
Sanchez said. 

The advantages of the new partnership 
are still being discovered. 

“I don’t think a week goes by that we 
don’t learn more about the advantages,” Roe 
said. “I think what we both envisioned has 
been exceeded. We can’t be more excited 
about the opportunities in front of us.” 



Photo courtesy of Noble Food Service 

The Roe family, pictured here in the Noble Food Service packing house, entered a partnership with 
the Seminole Tribe to provide a full line of citrus juices to stores in the eastern U.S. 



Eileen Soler 

Tribal leaders are gearing up to fight FPL against plans to build a similar power plant at the border 
of the Big Cypress Reservation. 


♦ POWER PLANT 
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“We’re saying that the zoning must be 
consistent with the county’s land use plan - 
it is not,” Bauman said. “The laws are there 
to ensure that uses can exist next to each 
other without destroying each other.” 

Josie Billie Highway is the only route 
heading in and out of the reservation 
through the heart of the rural area. The 
sight, sound and smell of the power plant 
will be an unavoidable daily assault to the 
rural nature of the area steeped in Seminole 
history and culture. 

“Already we know that the lack 
of water out here has already affected 
medicinal plants. If the plant is built, we 
will not even be able to see stars in the 
night sky,” Bauman said. 

The County Commission won the 
first legal battle on claims that plans were 
consistent with the Florida Electrical Power 
Plant Siting Act. However, the application 
for a power plant had never been submitted. 

In June, the Tribe won an appeal to 
hear the case for a second time. The trial 
is set for January 2014, but Bauman and 
the law firm’s managing partner Stephen 
Walker are gearing up now to prepare for 
battle. 

During the community meeting, 
Bauman and Walker advised that Tribal 
members will be needed as witnesses to 
testify in court that their culture, history 
and the delicate balance of surrounding 
nature would be negatively affected. 

Archaeological sites that could hold 
artifacts and possible burial grounds have 
also been identified on or near the site. 

“FPL is preparing applications now 
to go before the state from environmental 
permits on fish, wildlife, water and air 
issues. While we’re fighting against it, they 
will be working on permits,” Bauman said. 

According to FPL’s Ten Year Power 
Plant Site Plan, all of southeast Florida 
is habitat for the Florida panther but “no 
adverse impacts on federal- or state-listed 
terrestrial plants and animals” will occur 


due to the sprawling plant. Further, FPL 
“anticipates minimizing of mitigating for 
unavoidable wildlife or wetland impacts” 
and maintains that the construction and 
operation of a solar or gas-fired facility is 
not expected to have any negative effect on 
parks, recreation areas or environmentally 
sensitive lands. 

However, in a letter to McDaniel 
Reserve Realty Holdings in May 2011, 
the Department of Interior Fish and 
Wildlife Service warned that the site was 
“known to provide foraging habitat” for the 
threatened caracara and that all but 6 acres 
of the massive site are in the primary zone 
of the agency’s Panther Focus Area. In 
addition, four colonies of wood stork were 
documented on the land. 

Several environmental groups are 
expected to stand up with the Tribe against 
the power plant. Supporters include the 
Sierra Club, the Conservancy of Southwest 
Florida, the South Florida Wildlands 
Association and, according to Councilman 
Tiger, Broward powerhouse Ron Bergeron, 
an engineering contractor and self- 
described “Gladesman” who has served on 
the Florida Fish and Wildlife Conservation 
Commission since 2007. 

Bauman said the legal team is working 
on gathering expert witnesses, such as a 
hydrologist, wildlife expert, air quality 
scientists and economists. But Bauman and 
Councilman Tiger urged Tribal members 
to testify in their own words about what 
would be lost to the Tribe’s cultural and 
traditional daily life if the plant were built 
- medicinal plants, wildlife, ceremonial 
grounds, archeological sites and tourism 
business would all be disrupted. 

“We have to stop it. Just say, ‘No we 
don’t want it and here is why’ . . . The fight 
is to get them out of here,” said Frank Billie 
Jr., of Big Cypress Council Compliance. 

Brighton Councilman Andrew J. 
Bowers Jr. attended the Big Cypress 
community meeting to lend support against 
the FPL power plant. 

“No matter where we live, the FPL 
problem is a Tribal problem. It’s all of our 
business,” Councilman Bowers said. 
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A New Path to Health 
Care for Indian Country 

Open enrollment started October 1 . The new health insurance coverage starts as soon as 
January 1 , 2014. This means that many American Indians and Alaska Natives will qualify 
for free or low-cost health insurance through Medicaid, the Children's Health Insurance 
Program (CHIP) and the New Health Insurance Marketplace. You may be wondering if you 
should sign up for the Marketplace. The answer is yes, because with health insurance you 
can go to any hospital or doctor that accepts your plan. You can still get treatment if your 
local clinic runs short of contract health service funds. 

American Indian and Alaska Native families 
can now get the peace of mind that comes 
with good health coverage. Now there's a 
new path to health care that offers low-cost 
coverage for more people than ever before. 

Enrolling is private and easy, and it expands 
the coverage you get from Indian health 
programs. Contact your local Indian health 
program to learn how you may qualify, or 
visit www.healthcare.gov/tribal. 


Have questions? 
CaU 1-800-318-2596 

24 hours a day, 7 days a week 
(TTY: 1-855-889-4325) 
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Health insurance Marketplace 
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Board of Directors convenes 


BY BEVERLY BIDNEY 
Staff Reporter 

HOLLYWOOD — The Board of Directors met at 
Tribal Headquarters in Hollywood Oct. 16 to discuss 
seven resolutions. 

The Board unanimously approved the fiscal year 
2014 budget; the amended and restated employee 
health plan; the Tribe’s health and welfare plan; an 
engagement letter for an audit of Seminole Tribe of 
Florida, Inc. basic financial statements for fiscal year 
2013; and an asset lease and real estate agreement for 
Salacoa Valley Farms. 


Salacoa Valley Farms, located in Fairmount, Ga., 
is a well-respected breeder of Brangus cattle and was 
recognized by the International Brangus Breeders 
Association as Breeder of the Year in 2006. With 
the approved agreement, the Tribe will assume the 
operation and management of Salacoa Valley Farms to 
enhance the Seminole Beef brand. 

Two additional resolutions were tabled: the 
expansion of the convenience store in Immokalee and 
a tax-exempt loan from Florida Community Bank with 
a limited waiver of sovereign immunity. Both were 
tabled after the shutdown of the federal government 
delayed documents from the IRS. 


Community development 
about to soar Tribalwide 


BY EILEEN SOLER 
Staff Reporter 

For Adam Nelson, executive director of the Tribal 
Community Development Department, the next 12 
months will be “an exciting year for community 
development” Tribalwide. 

Nelson said every Seminole reservation and 
community will be bolstered with new and improved 
infrastructure, long-awaited facilities and neighborhood 
enhancements. 

“Our priority list is housing, education, health and 
safety,” Nelson said. 

Here’s what’s on the list for fiscal year 2014: 

• Brighton: Build eight to 10 rental townhomes 
in the Knots Landing area; continue widening Lake 
Harney Pond Road; complete design of Pemayetv 
Emahakv Charter School gymnasium and media center; 
finish 880-acre wetland mitigation project; master 
drainage and water treatment improvements. 

• Immokalee: Continue designing eight to 10 rental 
townhomes; improve water mains; establish residential 
drainage plan; re-floor the community gymnasium. 

• Naples: Continue expanding the community 


office from warehouse to community center with fitness 
and culture rooms. 

• Big Cypress: Continue designing a new health 
clinic; continue researching and designing the new 
Ahfachkee High School; construct a new emergency 
shelter for women and children in need by summer 
2014. 

• Hollywood: Establish a plan to expedite the 
building of a new health clinic that will likely break 
ground in summer 2014; complete clearing of the 
Seminole Estates trailer park by the end of 2013; 
complete construction of a new 4-H facility that will 
include animal housing to open in December; continue 
development of three open land spaces for more homes 
and rental properties; begin construction on the new 
Hollywood gym. 

• Tampa: Alter and improve Harney Road; paint 
the office building; make electrical improvements. 

Nelson said Tribal members should see most of the 
largest projects physically underway after New Year’s 
Day 2014. 

“We’re going to pick up where we leave off in 
2013, raise the bar a little higher and get started in 
January 2014,” Nelson said. 


Florida texting ban takes effect 


SUB M ITTED BY WILLIAM R. LA TCHFORD 
Police Chief 

Florida’s ban on texting while driving took effect 
Oct. 1 and is now a crime. This new law allows an 
officer to stop a driver only if another violation, such as 
speeding, is observed. 

It is illegal for a driver to operate a vehicle in 
motion while manually keying or entering letters or 
numbers into a non- voice, personal wireless device. 
This law also includes manual texting, emailing or 
instant messaging on smart phones and other wireless 
devices, as well as the retrieval, reading and storage of 
such messages while operating a vehicle. 

However, a driver may text while stopped in traffic 
or at a traffic light and may send a message to report an 


emergency or a crime. 

Drivers of police, fire or medical service vehicles 
are exempt from the law. 

A violation of the law is a secondary, non-criminal, 
non-moving violation. A driver must be cited for 
another traffic offense in order to be cited for texting. 
A first offense comes with a $30 fine plus court costs. 
However, if a driver is cited for a second or subsequent 
violation of the law within five years, is cited texting 
in a school zone or is responsible for an accident while 
texting, the fine escalates to $60 plus court costs, 
as well as points on the driver’s license. Multiple 
violations could result in the suspension or revocation 
of a person’s driver’s license. 

Let’s all be safe while driving and save texting 
until we arrive at our destination. 


FLORIDA SEMINOLE VETERANS FOUNDATION 
INVITES YOU TO COME JOIN OUR 

VETERANS DAY 
CELEBRATION 



^ Anniversary 

NOVEMBER 7, 2013 

STARTING AT 10:00 AM 
SEMINOLE VETERANS BUILDING 
800 EAST HARNEY POND RD. OKEECHOBEE, FL 34974 


FOR MORE INFORMATION CONTACT 
DONNA KAHN, EXT. 15800 OR CYDNEY WEBSTER, EXT. 11482 



Tribe gears up for Polly 
Parker voyage Nov. 3 


BY PETER B. GALLAGHER 
Special Projects Reporter 

EGMONT KEY — The Polly Parker voyage 
takes off Nov. 3 from the remote island of Egmont Key 
at the mouth of Tampa Bay up the Gulf of Mexico’s 
mangrove coast to St. Mark’s in Florida’s woody 
panhandle. An 80-foot double-decker catamaran, 
known as the Florida Fisherman II, will carry a group 
of Seminole Indians on the 24-hour voyage to recreate 
the historic journey of their heroic ancestor. 

On her way to deportation out West in 1858, 
Parker escaped from the Grey Cloud steamship when 
it stopped for supplies at St. Mark’s. She eluded a 
posse of U.S. cavalry who hunted her for weeks as she 
walked and canoed, zig-zagging more than 400 miles 
through flatland and swamps back to her family’s camp 
near Lake Okeechobee. 



Photo courtesy of Ah-Tah-Thi-Ki Museum 

In 1858, Polly Parker escaped deportation to the West and 
returned to her camp in Brighton. 


Tribal Chairman James E. Billie will host Parker’s 
descendents on the trip, which he hopes will both 
elevate the little-known event to its proper place in 
Florida history, as well as raise attention to the plight of 
Egmont Key, where severe erosion threatens Seminole 
gravesites on the historic island. 

“I wonder what kind of Seminole Tribe we would 
have today had Polly Parker been captured and killed or 
sent to Oklahoma,” Chairman Billie said, commenting 
on the large number of Tribal leaders, decision makers 
and prominent citizens who hailed from her progeny. 

He recently wrote a letter to U.S. Secretary of 
the Interior Sally Jewell asking her to address the 
conservation of Egmont Key, which is a National 
Wildlife Refuge and a state park. 

Coincidentally, the voyage takes place during 
Egmont Key’s Discover the Island event, an annual 
public promotional event at Egmont Key, which 
is only a short 20-minute ferry boat ride from Fort 
Desoto Park. The Egmont Key Alliance has added the 
Seminole trip to their agenda for a bon voyage in the 
afternoon. The Florida Fisherman II will leave for the 
open Gulf under the guidance of Capt. Mark Hubbard, 
of Madeira Beach, whose pioneer family has traveled 
the Gulf waters for nearly a century. 

“I don’t know about anyone else, but I plan on 
doing some fishing,” said Willie Johns, community 
outreach specialist for the Tribe and descendant of 
Polly Parker. 

With the Florida Fish and Wildlife Conservation 
Commission (FWC) providing an escort craft for 
emergency support, the boat will travel up Florida’s 
mangrove coast, with an estimated time of arrival of 4 
p.m. at the Shields Marina in St. Mark’s. A welcoming 
celebration is planned by the City of St. Mark’s and the 
San Marcos de Apalache Historic State Park. 

State Parks director Donald Forgione, Florida 
Secretary of State Ken Detzner and Viva 500 
coordinator Rachel Porter plan to meet with the 
Seminoles during the trip, which includes a bus ride to 
Tallahassee and tours of both the Museum of Florida 
History and the Mission San Luis. Buses will return 
the travelers to South Florida Nov. 5. 

A group of Seminoles who are descendents of 
Polly Parker, but unable to travel by boat, will be bused 
to St. Mark’s to join the voyagers. Chairman’s assistant 
Norman Bowers and Culture director Lorene Gopher, 
coordinators of the guest list, estimate 50 to 75 Tribal 
members will participate. 


♦ COUNCIL MEETING 

From page 1A 


that could increase the Seminole Tribal Gaming 
Commission member’s monthly meeting stipend 
from $2,000 to $4,000; and approved about $6 
million in construction bonds for expansions at 
Pemayetv Emahakv Charter School (PECS). 

PECS, on the Brighton Reservation, will get a 


new media center and a new gymnasium. 

The Council also OK’d the relocation of the 
Okalee Indian Village from the Hard Rock Hotel 
& Casino Hollywood south to a 25-acre plot on 
the west side of State Road 7. 

Cultural arts and crafts, alligator wrestling, 
even the old mural in the gift shop, and the gift 
shop will move. The location will likely also 
include a new rodeo arena, passive park and 
museum. 


DANCE 
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AMERICAN INDIAN ARTS CELEBRATION 

NOVEMBER 1&2, 2013 

Friday and Saturday, 9am - 5pm 
Film Festival Saturday 5pm - 8pm 
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From left, Swinomish general manager Allan E. Olson, Swinomish Chairman Brian Cladoosby, Big Cypress Board Rep. Joe Frank, Swinomish Indian Sen. Brian Wilbur and Swinomish Chairman Brian Cladoosby, of northern Washington, listens 
Seminole Pride founding director Joe Tillman share a light moment after lunch at Swamp Water Cafe. closely during a tour of the Ah-Tah-Thi-Ki Museum on Big Cypress. 


♦ COMMERCE 

From page 1A 


During the past year, the restaurant has 
occasionally served up Seminole Beef. 

“I just had a Seminole Beef rib eye 
(steak) a few days ago and it was delicious,” 
Olson said. 

The Swinomish, known as the People of 
the Salmon, specialize in five major salmon: 
king, sockeye, Coho, pink and chum. Olson 
said steelhead trout is also a top seller. 

Jennings said for nearly two decades 
she had wanted to see Tribes build mutual 
economic strength but needed first to 
establish a coalition of Tribes who could 
make it happen. She met Tillman about 
five years ago when he was already finding 
success in citrus groves but wanted to 
expand. 

“Then he called to tell me about 
Seminole Pride, a name that would sum up 
both the quality of the product and the spirit 
of the Tribe,” Jennings said. “I asked then 
if the Tribe would be interested in Federal 


efforts for a ‘native-to-native’ initiative.” 

She credited Tillman and Tribe 
President Tony Sanchez Jr. for suggesting 
the Swinomish. Tom Durkin, whose 
background includes Alaskan fishing, 
headed the Swinomish negotiations. 

The project took a year to finalize. 

Seven Tribes now make up the 
consortium with the Seminole and 
Swinomish Tribes leading the way to 
establish a completely Native food product 
line. 

“What has evolved are nine companies, 
each in different regions (of the United 
States), putting together business-to- 
business food projects,” Jennings said. 

Jennings said the consortium has no 
formal name, which allows each company 
to remain independently branded and 
focused on individual products. So far, Wal- 
Mart and Costco are interested in filling 
store sections with Native-only products, 
but Olson said the group is concentrated 
now in supplying Tribe-owned casinos. 

Popcorn is coming from the Lower 
Brule Tribe in South Dakota; coffee beans 


are being roasted and packaged by the 
Shinnecock Tribe, of New York; chocolate 
is a product of a Chickasaw Nation’s factory 
in Oklahoma; and breakfast burritos are 
from the Standing Rock Sioux Tribe in 
North and South Dakota. 

Other items include wild rice, jellies 
and jams from Red Lake Nation in 
Minnesota, and chicken sausage and other 
breakfast poultry from the Cherokee in 
North Carolina. 

Jennings said the Swinomish have 
so far pooled 40 Tribes in the northwest 
and plains regions, Alaska and Canada to 
participate. 

But the newest hurdle for the native-to- 
native economic initiative is shipping. 

“The idea is to eventually get all Tribes 
that produce agriculture to get their products 
sent to a hub for distribution,” Olson said. 

Tillman said discussions are underway 
with U.S. Foods and Food Services of 
America to ship Native American products 
nationwide. The BIA has its sights on a 
distribution facility in the center of the 
nation that may offer perfect positioning. 


Meanwhile, Jennings is working to 
place the foods into Native school lunches 
per the Buy Indian Act of 1910, which 
allows the U.S. Department of the Interior 
to set aside procurement money specifically 
for Native-owned and operated small 
businesses. 

She is also pushing for the U.S. 
Department of Defense, also through the 
Buy Indian Act, to purchase foods for the 
United States military at home and abroad. 

But commerce is not the only thing that 
binds Tribal businesses. 

Olson, Swinomish Indian Sen. Brian 
Wilbur and Swinomish Chairman Brian 
Cladoosby made a recent trip to South 
Florida where Tillman hosted cultural tours 
of Hollywood, Big Cypress and Brighton 
Reservations. On Big Cypress, the group 
visited the Ah-Tah-Thi-Ki Museum and 
Billie Swamp Safari. 

Lunch at the Swamp Water Cafe, hosted 
by Big Cypress Board Rep. Joe Frank, 
featured a feast of frog legs, alligator bites, 
Indian tacos and other Everglades favorites. 
Later, the group visited cattle ranches, 


orange groves and sugar fields through Big 
Cypress and Brighton. 

“It’s good to put faces to business 
partners and to feel them out for chances to 
expand,” Rep. Frank said. 

Rep. Frank said most Tribes conduct 
business in isolation that does not 
inspire intertribal commerce. He said the 
development of potential partnerships has 
been slow and fragmented. 

Jennings hopes next to increase 
product offerings by adding beef, fruit, 
vegetables and other goods from Midwest 
and other land-locked Tribes, such as the 
Navajo Nation. A two-way expansion 
will result: new Tribes will be added to 
the consortium with new products and the 
existing companies will likely launch into 
larger business opportunities. 

“This is more than, ‘Here’s $1 million 
for business development.’ This is Tribal 
businesses helping each other’s businesses 
grow,” Jennings said. “It’s buying and 
selling for themselves and other entities in 
region with the Seminole and Swinomish at 
the lead.” 
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Hah-Pong-Ke: Charlie Daniels 


BY PETER B. GALLAGHER 
Special Projects Reporter 

The name Charlie Daniels has had an 
unfriendly connection with the Seminole Indians 
since the Seminole Wars. 

There was a Charles B. 

Daniels, a second lieutenant 
with the Second Regiment of 
Artillery for the U.S. Army who 
actively engaged in capturing 
and moving Seminoles from 
their Florida homelands in the 
late 1830s. 

Then there was a scout 
named Charlie Daniels who 
fought with John Lapham 
Bulbs’ Seminole-Negro Indian 
Scouts in the 1870s, engaged 
in fighting and rounding up 
Comanches, Kiowas, Apaches, 

Kickapoos and Seminoles 
in skirmishes and full-scale 
battles from Florida to Kansas 
and Mexico. Both were often- 
quoted sources in historical 
accounts of those days. 

Today’s Charlie Daniels 
- the country music Southern 
rock star - has been a longtime 
friend to the Seminoles for many 
years, appearing several times at Tribal events and 
putting on annual concerts for his favorite charity, 
the Angelus, a group home and day center for 
the severely disabled in Hudson, Fla., that often 
partners with Hard Rock Hotel & Casino Tampa. 



Photo courtesy of Hard Rock Tampa 

John Fontana, president of Hard Rock 
Tampa, introduces Charlie Daniels, 
right, before a performance. 


In fact, the words to Daniels’ most famous 
song, The Devil Went Down to Georgia , scrawled 
in the songwriter’s own handwriting, is framed 
on the wall of Tampa Hard Rock president John 
Fontana’s office wall. 

In 1994, Daniels headlined the Tribe’s Fire 
on the Swamp festival in Big 
Cypress. 

During that show, as he 
does at most Indian Reservation 
venues, Daniels played Indian 
Man , a lead cut off his 1977 
album Midnight Wind. The song 
puts a solemn countrified spin 
on the Native’s loss of their 
homelands, mentioning several 
Tribes, including the Seminoles. 

His last verse: “But there 
was a time when the land was 
free/ When the Seminole and 
the Cherokee stood tall/ Your 
head was up but your hopes were 
down/ Though your heart was on 
the ground/ You stood it all / And 
you’re a better man than I am/ 
Indian Man.” 

It did not achieve the hit song 
status as some of the other songs 

in the 77-year-old’s catalogue, 

but it remains a favorite and 
an often requested live concert 
offering from the Charlie Daniels Band. 

Recovered now from a 2010 stroke and a 
pacemaker operation earlier this year, Daniels has 
planned his next benefit concert for the Angelus for 
Dec. 7 in Tampa - venue and times to be announced. 


‘Indian Man’ 


Indian Man 
They took your home 
They took your land 
Left you on the run for all of these years 

Indian Man 

You didn’t fit the white man’s plan 
So he herded you off down the Trail of Tears 

But there was a time when the land was free 
When the Seminole and the Cherokee 
Stood proud 

From the Rio Grande to the Midnight Sun 
The Navajo rode and the Blackfeet drums beat 
loud 

From the East they came 
With the Cavalry soldiers and the wagon train 
With a treaty of peace and rifle in their hands 
And then the West was won 
With the broken promise and the Gatling gun 
And nobody never even tried to understand 


But the Bible got read and the church bells rung 
And they talk about peace with a forked tongue 
In vain 

While Blackfeet starved and the Cheyennes froze 
And the Sioux blood stained the coldest snows 
In shame 

And the tracks went down 
On the huntin’ land and the sacred ground 
Pickin’ up all the drifters along the way 
And then the trains rolled in 
With the buffalo skinners and the greedy men 
And the world got a little bit smaller every day 

But there was a time when the land was free 
When the Seminole and the Cherokee 
Stood tall 

Your head was up but your hopes were down 
Though your heart was on the ground 
You stood it all 

And you’re a better man than I am 
Indian Man 
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★ Proudly Serving the Seminole & Miccosukee Tribe for over 15 years! ★ 


SEMINOLE TRIBE OF FLORIDA 
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Identifying 



Doubleday negatives acquired 


SUBMITTED BY TENMLE JACKSON 
Museum Collections Assistant 

The Ah-Tah-Thi-Ki Museum recently acquired 
an important collection of photographic negatives that 
provide a notable visual account of Seminole life during 
the early to mid-20th century. 

The collection of nearly 250 original black and white 
negatives, which dates back to the 1930s, was taken by 
famed Native American and rodeo photographer Ralph 
R. Doubleday. Included in the collection are images of 
Seminole and Miccosukee Tribal members who lived in 
the Everglades and along the Tamiami Trail. 

Originally taken to produce postcards that were 
later sold at tourist attractions, the photographs include 
scenes from areas such as John Osceola’s Seminole 
Indian Camp, Chestnut Bill’s Indian Village and Jimmie 
Billy’s Camp. 

While many of the photos were staged, a select 
few offer candid views of Seminole individuals and 
families. Some of the men and women identified in 
the photographs include Anna Cypress, Cory Osceola, 
Johnson Billie and Annie Tiger. Other noteworthy 
images within the collection include photographs 
of wedding ceremonies and visits to the camps and 


villages by celebrities. 

In addition to offering a glimpse into the home 
life of Tribal members, the photographs also capture 
the development of the tourism industry. Within the 
background of many of the photographs are a number 
of curious onlookers who visited the various camps 
and tourist attractions. Some of the pictures that 
best exemplify this include those featuring alligator 
wrestling, which the Tribe capitalized on as a result of 
the rising interest in the spectator sport. Images like 
these were a specialty of Doubleday, whose successful 
photography career was credited to the action shots he 
captured at rodeos throughout the United States. 

The Museum has digitized all the Doubleday photos 
so they are easier to look through. When digitizing 
photographs, staff always makes their best effort to 
identify key figures in them. Doubleday identified many 
of the people in his photos, but there are still several 
individuals who remain unidentified. 

That is why the Museum staff always appreciates 
help identifying them. The collection is available for 
viewing and identification purposes on a computer in 
the Museum library. To make an appointment, contact 
the Museum at 863-902-1113 and ask for the library, or 
just stop by. 



Photo courtesy of the Ah-Tah-Thi-Ki Museum 


Pictured is a postcard titled ‘The Three Seminole Medicine Men. 


Photo courtesy of the Ah-Tah-Thi-Ki Museum 

Pictured is a postcard titled ‘Every Good Job Needs One Boss (Seminoles Fixing Canoe).’ 
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Early detection lowers 
breast cancer risks 


• Paula Bowers-Sanchez 

ctober is National Breast 
Cancer Awareness month. 

Some of you may have 
already scheduled your mammogram, but 
for those of you who haven’t, do so. Early 
detection can decrease the risk of death 
from cancer. It is highly recommended 
that you speak with your doctor about 
mammograms and/or clinical breast exams. 

While the exact cause of breast cancer 
is unknown, some of the risk factors include 
personal or family history, increasing age 
and obesity. We cannot change the first 
two causes listed, but we can control our 
weight and lead healthier lifestyles. It 
certainly does not eliminate the risk, but it 
lowers the risk. 

Breast Cancer is the most common 
type of cancer among women in the United 
States and is the second leading cause of 
cancer death among women. According 
to Cancer.org, 232,340 women will be 
diagnosed with invasive breast cancer and 
64,640 women will be diagnosed with non- 
invasive breast cancer this year. 

Nearly 40,000 will die from the 
disease this year. 

Invasive breast cancer occurs when 
abnormal cells from inside the duct spread 
to the nearby breast tissue. It can spread to 
other parts of the body such as the liver, 
lungs, bones and brain. 

Non-invasive breast cancer is 
diagnosed when the abnormal cells grow 
inside the duct but have not spread to 



Eileen Soler 


nearby tissue or throughout the body. 

Breast cancer in men is rare, but it 
does happen. It is often diagnosed at a 
later stage because men are less likely to 
report symptoms. About 2,000 men will 
be diagnosed and about 400 will die from 
breast cancer. 

The most common signs and 
symptoms of breast cancer are changes 
in the look or feel of the breast or nipple, 
and nipple discharge. These changes can 
be lumps, hard knots or thickening inside 
the breast and underarm area. Swelling, 
warmth, redness or darkening of the breast 
are also indicators, as well as dimpling or 
puckering. Experiencing an unusual rash on 
the nipple, inverting of the nipple or other 
parts of the breast, or a new, persisting pain 
in one spot all are causes for concern. 

If you develop any of these signs or 
symptoms, contact your doctor. I urge you 
to get your tests done because it can save 
your life. Do it for yourself; do it for your 
family. 



Questions and answers 
on ‘Vibrio vulnificus’ 


SUBMITTED BY LAURENCE CHAUVET 
Emergency Management Planner 

TALLAHASSEE — The Florida 
Department of Health released a new 
video Oct. 3 that features Dr. Carina 
Blackmore, Deputy State Epidemiologist, 
answering questions about the dangers 
of Vibrio vulnificus, a bacterium that 
can cause serious infection and illness if 
ingested or exposed to an open wound. 

Vibrio vulnificus infections are rare, 
with an average of 30 people diagnosed 
with the disease each year in Florida. In 
2013, 32 cases and 10 deaths related to 
Vibrio vulnificus occurred in Florida. 

The video can be viewed on YouTube. 
It is also available on Seminole Media 
Productions’ YouTube Channel, Native 
Driven Network. 

Frequently asked questions 

What is Vibrio vulnificus? Vibrio 
vulnificus is a bacterium that normally 
lives in warm seawater and is part of a 
group of vibrios called halophilic because 
they require salt. 

How do persons get infected 
with Vibrio vulnificus? People can 
contract Vibrio vulnificus when they 
eat raw shellfish, particularly oysters. 
The bacterium is frequently isolated 
from oysters and other shellfish in warm 
coastal waters during the summer months. 
Because it is naturally found in warm 
marine waters, people with open wounds 
may be exposed to Vibrio vulnificus 
through direct contact with seawater. 
There is no evidence of person-to-person 
transmission of Vibrio vulnificus. 

How can Vibrio vulnificus infection 
be diagnosed? Vibrio vulnificus infection 
is diagnosed by stool, wound or blood 
cultures. Notifying the laboratory when 
this infection is suspected is beneficial 
because a special growth medium should 
be used to increase the diagnostic yield. 
Doctors should have a high suspicion for 
this organism when patients present with 
stomach illness, fever or shock following 
the ingestion of raw seafood, especially 
oysters, or with a wound infection after 
exposure to seawater. 

What type of illness does Vibrio 
vulnificus cause? Ingestion of Vibrio 
vulnificus can cause vomiting, diarrhea 
and abdominal pain. Open wound 
exposure to Vibrio vulnificus can also 
cause an infection of the skin which may 
lead to skin breakdown and ulcers. 

Healthy individuals typically develop 
a mild disease; however, Vibrio vulnificus 
infections can be a serious concern for 
people who have weakened immune 
systems, particularly those with chronic 
liver disease. The bacterium can invade 
the bloodstream, causing a severe and 
life-threatening illness with symptoms 
like fever, chills, decreased blood pressure 
(septic shock) and blistering skin lesions. 
Vibrio vulnificus bloodstream infections 
are fatal about 50 percent of the time. 

A recent study showed that 
people with these pre-existing medical 
conditions were 80 times more likely to 
develop Vibrio vulnificus bloodstream 
infections than healthy people. Wound 
infections may also be serious in people 


with weakened immune systems. The 
wound may heal poorly and require 
surgery. Sometimes, amputation may be 
needed for recovery. 

How common is Vibrio vulnificus 
infection? Vibrio vulnificus is a rare cause 
of disease, but it is also underreported. 
Between 1988 and 2006, the Centers for 
Disease Control and Prevention (CDC) 
received reports of more than 900 Vibrio 
vulnificus infections from the Gulf Coast 
states, where most cases occur. Before 
2007, there was no national surveillance 
system for Vibrio vulnificus, but CDC 
collaborated with Alabama, Florida, 
Louisiana, Texas and Mississippi to 
monitor the number of cases in the Gulf 
Coast region. In 2007, infections caused 
by Vibrio vulnificus and other vibrio 
species became nationally recognized. 

What are some tips for preventing 
Vibrio vulnificus infections? 

• Do not eat raw oysters or other raw 
shellfish. 

• Cook shellfish (oysters, clams, 
mussels) thoroughly. 

• For shellfish in the shell, either boil 
until the shells open and continue boiling 
for 5 more minutes, or steam until the 
shells open and then continue cooking 
for 9 more minutes. Do not eat those 
shellfish that do not open during cooking. 
Boil shucked oysters at least 3 minutes, or 
fry them in oil at least 10 minutes at 375 
degrees Fahrenheit. 

• Avoid cross-contamination of 
cooked seafood and other foods with raw 
seafood and juices from raw seafood. 

• Eat shellfish promptly after cooking 
and refrigerate leftovers. 

• Avoid exposure of open wounds 
or broken skin to warm salt or brackish 
water, or to raw shellfish harvested from 
such waters. 

• Wear protective clothing (e.g., 
gloves) when handling raw shellfish. 

How is Vibrio vulnificus infection 
treated? If Vibrio vulnificus is suspected, 
treatment should be initiated immediately 
as antibiotics improve survival. 
Aggressive attention should be given to 
the wound site; for patients with wound 
infections, amputation of the infected 
limb is sometimes necessary. 

If you think you may have been 
exposed to Vibrio vulnificus and are 
experiencing the above symptoms, 
seek medical attention immediately. 
Information about the potential dangers 
of raw oyster consumption is available 
24 hours a day from the FDA’s Seafood 
Hotline at 1-800-332-4010. For more 
information on Vibrio vulnificus, visit the 
CDC’s website at www.cdc.gov/nczved/ 
divisions/dfbmd/diseases/vibriov/index. 
html. 

Contact your local Clinic and/ 
or health care provider if you have any 
questions regarding Vibrio vulnificus. 
Our Medical and Environmental Health 
staff is ready to answer any of your 
questions or concerns. 

Hollywood Clinic: 954-962-2009 

Big Cypress Clinic: 863-983-5151 

Brighton Clinic: 863-763-0271 

Immokalee Clinic: 239-867-3400 

Tampa Clinic: 813-620-2860 

Environmental Health Department: 

954-985-2300 ext. 10612. 


A cool workout under water 


BY BEVERLY BIDNEY 
Staff Reporter 

A swimming pool isn’t just for fun 
anymore. Ask anyone who has taken a water 
fitness class and he or she will tell you it’s 
a challenging workout in a cool, calm pool. 

“It seems easy, but it’s not,” said 
Tammy Osceola. 

“We are sweating under water,” added 
Amy Latchford. 

Water fitness is a good option for 
people of all fitness levels, provided they 
can swim. The cardiovascular workout 
incorporates strength training with water 
weights. 

“You get a lot of resistance from the 
water without impacting joints,” said Debra 
Marsalisi, fitness specialist. “It’s ideal for 
people with arthritis or joint pain.” 

The Hollywood fitness department 
offers water fitness classes at the community 
pool on Mondays at 5:30 p.m. and Tuesdays 
and Thursdays at 1 1 a.m. 

Brighton has classes at the community 
pool on Mondays, Tuesdays and Thursdays 
at 9:30 a.m. and Wednesdays at 5:15 p.m. 



Beverly Bidney 

From left, Natoshia Osceola, fitness specialist Debra Marsalisi, Tammy Osceola and Amy Latchford 
work their legs during the water fitness class in the Hollywood community pool. 




Beverly Bidney Beverly Bidney 

Instructor Debra Marsalisi, Natoshia Osceola, Tammy Osceola and Amy Latchford have a good time Natoshia Osceola, who enjoys taking water 
while working their muscles during the water fitness class in the Hollywood community pool. fitness classes during her pregnancy, checks in 

with instructor Debra Marsalisi. 


Have a safe, healthy Halloween 


SUBMITTED BY CHERYL MCDONNELL-C A NAN 
Environmental Health Inspector 

Halloween is a fun time of year for all 
ages, but don’t let foodbome illness ruin 
your Halloween party. The U.S. Food and 
Drug Administration (FDA) recommends 
following these food safety tips. 

Safe treats 

• Give children a good meal before 
trick-or-treating to prevent them from 
snacking on candy and treats. Urge them to 
wait until they get home before eating the 
candy so you can inspect the treats in their 
bags. 

• Tell children not to accept - and 
especially not to eat - anything that isn’t 
commercially wrapped unless they know 
the person offering the homemade treat. 

• Inspect all treats for signs of 
tampering, such as an unusual appearance 
or discoloration, tiny pinholes or tears in 
wrappers. Throw away anything that looks 
suspicious. 

• Be extra careful with children who 
have allergies. Ingredients aren’t always 
clearly listed on individually wrapped 
candies. 

• Parents of very young children should 
remove any choking hazards, such as gum, 
peanuts, hard candies or small toys. 

• Consider providing non-food treats 
for children who visit your home, such as 
coloring and activity books. 

Halloween parties 

• If juice or cider is served at 
Halloween parties, make sure it is 
pasteurized or otherwise treated to destroy 
harmful bacteria. Unpasteurized juice or 
cider can contain harmful bacteria, such as 
Salmonella. Juice or cider that has not been 
treated will say so on the label. 

• Cookie dough or cake batter made 
with raw eggs is not safe for children to 
eat. Raw eggs are potentially hazardous 
because they can serve as sources of 
harmful bacteria, including Salmonella, 
which can cause serious illness. However, 
cookie dough or cake batter made safely 
with pasteurized eggs or pasteurized liquid 
egg products can safely be consumed raw. 
Many commercially available cookie dough 
and cake batter products are made with 
these ingredients. 

• Keep all perishable foods chilled 
until serving time. These include finger 
sandwiches, cheese platters, fruit or tossed 
salads, cold pasta dishes with meat, poultry, 
seafood, and cream pies or cakes with 
whipped cream and cream cheese frostings. 
Cold temperatures keep bacteria from 
multiplying. 

• Don’t leave perishable goodies out 
of the fridge for more than two hours (one 
hour in temperatures higher than 90 degrees 
Fahrenheit). 

• Remind children (and adults, too) to 


wash their hands before and after eating to 
help prevent foodbome illness. 

• Bobbing for apples is a favorite 
Halloween game. Reduce the number of 
bacteria that might be present on apples 
and other raw fruits and vegetables by 
thoroughly rinsing them under cool mnning 
water. As an added precaution, use a 
produce bmsh to remove surface dirt. 

• Try a different bobbing for apples 
game from FightBAC.org. Cut out apples 
from red constmction paper and write 
activities for kids to do on each apple, such 
as “Say your ABCs.” Place a paper clip on 
each apple and put them into a large basket. 
Tie a magnet to a string or make a fishing 
pole with a dowel rod, magnet and yam. Let 
the children take turns “bobbing” with their 
magnet and performing the activity written 
on their apple. Give children a fresh apple 
for participating in your food-safe version 
of bobbing for apples. 

Black licorice 

Do you patiently wait for Halloween 
to satisfy your black licorice cravings? 
Beware black licorice enthusiasts; too much 
can cause serious harm. If you are older 
than 40 and consume multiple 2-ounce 
bags (roughly 40-50 grams each) of black 


SUBMITTED BY ASHLEY C. BAYER 
Pediatrician 

In observance of Down Syndrome 
Awareness Month, individuals and 
families across the country will be raising 
awareness, educating and advocating 
for children and adults in the Down 
syndrome community. 

Down syndrome is also known 
as trisomy 21, due to the extra copy of 
chromosome 2 1 that causes the associated 
characteristics. One in every 691 babies 
in the United States is born with Down 
syndrome, making it the most common 
chromosomal condition. The likelihood 
of having a baby with Down syndrome 
increases with the mother’s age. Findings 
associated with Down syndrome include 
characteristic facial features, cognitive 
delay, poor muscle tone and increased 
risk of other medical conditions, such as 
hearing and breathing problems, heart 
defects, thyroid problems and childhood 
leukemia. 

Regardless, these individuals often 
lead long, fulfilling and healthy lives 
and contribute to society with a variety 
of strengths and talents. Their successes 
are often due in part to a supportive 
and stable home environment, good 


licorice a day for at least two weeks you 
could be at risk for heart arrhythmias. 

Research by the FDA has found that 
black licorice contains a naturally present 
ingredient, glycyrrhizin, that may cause 
kidneys to release potassium, a mineral 
essential for the normal activity of the heart. 
Consuming multiple bags of black licorice 
a day for an extended period (14 days or 
longer) can result in dangerously low levels 
of potassium, and in some individuals, this 
can produce abnormal heart rhythms, as 
well as hypertension, edema, lethargy and 
congestive heart failure. 

Usually, potassium levels are restored, 
with no permanent adverse health effects, 
once consumption stops. If you have been 
eating black licorice and experience an 
irregular heart rhythm or muscle weakness, 
you should stop eating the licorice 
immediately and contact your health care 
provider. 

The FDA advises consumers, 
regardless of their age or health status, to 
avoid consuming large amounts of black 
licorice over concentrated periods. 

Following these FDA food safety tips 
will make sure that both children and adults 
alike have a happy Halloween. 


health care, support from family and 
community and high-quality educational 
and therapeutic programs. 

At the Seminole Tribe of Florida, the 
Health Department’s Children’s Center 
for Diagnostics and Therapy (CCDT) 
serves children and young adults from 
birth to 21 years of age. This program 
consists of occupational therapy, speech- 
language pathology, behavior therapy, 
early childhood intervention, child 
psychology, exceptional childhood 
intervention, physical therapy and child 
psychiatry. 

The child psychologist evaluates 
young patients who have been identified 
with a delay or disorder such as Down 
syndrome. These assessments play a key 
role in the child’s educational process. 

Other therapies play an important 
part in aiding the development of 
these children, serving as a resource 
for the family and advocating for their 
educational needs. 

For additional information regarding 
this or any of other service, contact 
Ashley C. Bayer at 954-962-2009 ext. 
10317. 

Lisa Izenwasser, program manager, 
contributed to this article. 


Down syndrome awareness 
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Andrea Holata 

BUILDING TOWARD PROGRESS: Construction for the long-awaited, 111,000-square- 
foot Public Safety Administration Building begins to take shape in Brighton. The 
project is scheduled for completion in October 2014. 


Peter B. Gallagher 

ALL AMERICAN ATHLETE: Tampa Catholic High 
School football star, and Seminole Tribal member, 
Justin Motlow receives his Blue-Grey All American 
Bowl jersey before a recent home game. The Bowl 
game, which matches the best high school players 
in the country, is Dec. 22 at AT&T Stadium, home of 
the Dallas Cowboys. 


Beverly Bidney 

BREAKING BAD: Electronic cigarette director Thomasine Motlow, employee Melissa Devito and e-cig vice 
president of sales Joseph Brant pose with Breaking Bad actor Jeremiah Bitsui during the Global Gaming 
Expo in Las Vegas. 


Amanda Murphy 

HOWLING HALLOWEEN: Brandon Cypress enjoys creating a papier- 
mache project for Halloween, laughing with his friends as he glues 
on more tissue paper Oct. 11 at the DSO Library in Hollywood. 


Eileen Soler 

REAL MEN WEAR PINK: In honor of Breast Cancer Awareness Month, men on the Big Cypress 
Reservation wear pink socks, shirts, shorts and baseball caps to show support on Wear Pink 
Day Oct. 4. 


Jonathan Feld 

IN LOVING MEMORY: Seminole Police Department Police Chief William Latchford 
and Lt. David Carry present Loretta Micco a Seminole Tribe of Florida flag in 
memory of her husband, Vincent Micco, during a memorial service held in his 
honor Sept. 20 in Big Cypress. 


Eileen Soler 

THE EYES HAVE IT: A praying mantis mugs for the 
camera during a Thursday morning drizzle on Big 
Cypress Reservation. 


Photo courtesy of Wanda Bowers 

ROYALTY RECOGNITION: Miss Florida Seminole Tia Blais-Billie and Jr. Miss Seminole 
Brianna Blais-Billie pose with Seminole Nation of Oklahoma Principal Chief Leonard 
M. Harjo, Assistant Chief Lewis Johnson and the Tribe’s newly crowned royalty 
during Seminole Nation Days in Oklahoma. The Blais-Billie sisters were invited by 
the Oklahoma Tribe to join their annual festival. 


Photo courtesy of Kyle Doney 

TRADITION OF TRIBUTE: Kyle Doney, Thomasine Motlow, Norman ‘Skeeter’ Bowers 
and Karey Gopher pose with Florida State University’s President Eric Barron and 
Renegade and Osceola, as well as previous students who portrayed the iconic 
symbol at FSU games. The Seminole Tribe of Florida was invited to Tallahassee for 
the football game against the University of Maryland on Oct. 5 to celebrate the 35th 
anniversary of the school’s Renegade Team. 


Photo courtesy of Ralph Notaro 

GIVING BACK: Country singer Rodney Carrington, right, accepts a $5,000 check from Seminole 
Casino Coconut Creek president Steve Bonner for the Rodney Carrington Foundation. Started by 
Carrington and his wife, Terri, the foundation strives to improve the lives of individuals, families 
and organizations by uniting the resources of donors, volunteers, agencies and communities. 


Beverly Bidney 

GATOR BITES: This 4-year-old gator, who has been raised since birth 
at Okalee Village, makes an appearance at the Hollywood Indian Day 
celebration. The small beast didn’t bite anyone all day, even with a nearly 
continuous crowd of children eager to touch him. 


Eileen Soler 


Andrea Holata 


Eileen Soler 


FRIED PERFECTION: Frybread boils in oil to perfection during the Big Cypress Indian 
Day celebration Sept. 26. 


TEAR IT UP: Construction begins on Panther Lane in Brighton to improve 
drainage along the road. 


HUMBLE HOME: The roof of a chickee is thatched frond by frond under the 
blazing sun at Billie Swamp Safari on a hot Saturday afternoon. 
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NATIONAL NATIVE NEWS 


Obama sides with ‘Redskin’ 
nickname objectors 

WASHINGTON, D.C. — On Oct. 
5, President Barack Obama said that if 
he owned the Washington Redskins, he 
would consider a change in the nickname, 
making some Americans believe it’s 
only a matter of time before the name is 
changed. 

Obama told the Associated Press, 
“If I were the owner of the team and I 
knew that there was a name of my team 
- even if it had a storied history - that 
was offending a sizeable group of people, 
I’d think about changing it ... I think all 
these mascots and team names related to 
Native Americans, Native Americans feel 
pretty strongly about it. And I don’t know 
whether our attachment to a particular 
name should override the real, legitimate 
concerns that people have about these 
things.” 

Pundits around the country, on both 
sides of the issue, consider the president’s 
words to be the strongest for change 
since 1933, when Washington NFL 
franchise owner George Preston Marshall 
established the handle. 

Now that the president has given 
his opinion, few expect current owner 
Daniel Snyder to hang out much longer, 
especially as pressure mounts for change, 
despite his declaration that he will never 
change the team’s name: “It’s that simple. 
NEVER - you can use caps.” 

The Washington football team’s 
history is characterized by fighting racial 
progress: Marshall had to be forced to 
begin hiring black players a full 12 years 
after the rest of the league. 

Team attorney Lanny Davis 
commented: “The president made these 
comments to the Associated Press, but 
he was apparently unaware that an April 
2013 AP poll showed that 8 out of 10 of 
all Americans in a national sample don’t 
think the Washington Redskins’ name 
should be changed.” 

- Source: Associated Press 

Miccosukee man must pay 
$35 million for crash 

MIAMI — A Florida jury has 
ordered Miccosukee Tribal member 
Thomas Cypress to pay $35 million to the 
family of Robert and Paulette Kirkpatrick, 
both of whom he killed in a drunk-driving 
wreck on the Tamiami Trail. 

Jurors in the wrongful death civil 
lawsuit against Cypress decided that he 
should pay $5 million in punitive damages 
on top of the $30 million in compensatory 
damages. 

Cypress, brother of former 
Miccosukee Tribal chairman Billy 
Cypress, is serving 12 years in prison 
after pleading guilty in 2010 to double 
DUI manslaughter - Cypress had a 
suspended license and his blood-alcohol 
level was three times the legal limit in 
February 2009 when his truck veered into 
the opposite lane on the Tamiami Trail 
in west Miami-Dade, smashing into the 
victims, both 63. 

At a two-day trial, the jury heard 
from their children, Jennifer and Steven, 
and fire-rescue personnel who responded 
to the scene of the car crash. They 
deliberated about 15 minutes in deciding 
to award the relatives $30 million. 

The Kirkpatrick’s lawyers suggested 
to jurors that Cypress was well off because 
he initially hired high-powered defense 
lawyer Roy Black. But Cypress’ lawyers 
filed an affidavit from Cypress saying he 
was essentially broke. 

Jurors deliberated nearly two hours in 
deciding on the additional $5 million. 

- Source: Indianz.com 

Baby Veronica case closed, 
father stops battle for child 

TULSA, Okla. — Dusten Brown, 
biological father of “Baby Veronica,” and 
the Cherokee Nation officially gave up the 
fight for custody Oct. 10. 

The battle began in 2009 when the 
non-Native American birth mother gave 
the baby up for adoption. 

Brown fought and won custody of 
now 4-year-old Veronica in 201 1 when the 
courts ruled in his favor under the Indian 
Child Welfare Act (ICWA). 

However, the U.S. Supreme Court 
ruled that since Brown renounced his 
parental rights when he learned of the 
pregnancy, he could not later object to the 
adoption. The high court rejected Brown’s 
argument that ICWA trumped state law 
and sent the case back to South Carolina, 
which ordered Brown to return Veronica 
to the adoptive family, Matt and Melanie 
Capobianco. 

Veronica, who had lived with Brown 
for nearly two years, has been living with 
the Capobiancos since Sept. 23. 

Pointing out that Veronica has lived 
most of her life in the spotlight, Brown 
decided it was in her best interest for 
him to stop the fight because he knows 
the Capobiancos love her very much. 
He hopes they can find a way for him to 
remain a part of her life. 

“One day you will read about this 
time in your life. Never, ever for one 
second doubt how much I love you, 


how hard I fought for you or how much 
you mean to me,” he said during a press 
conference held Oct. 10. “My home will 
always be your home and you are always 
welcome in it. I miss you more than words 
can express. You’ll always be my little 
girl, my princess. And I will always love 
you until the day I die. I love you and hope 
to see you soon.” 

- Source: National Public Radio 

Idle No More fights 
Native burial mound sale 

RACINE, Wis. — Backed by the 
Idle No More movement, a large group 
of protesters are holding American Indian 
spiritual ceremonies hoping to dissuade 
the city of Racine and a local family from 
completing the sale of a possible sacred 
American Indian burial mound. 

The mound is located within a 
circular, dome- shape piece of ground the 
city is planning to sell to the Meredith 
family, of Maresh-Meredith & Acklam 
Funeral Home, which wants the land for 
a family burial area. 

The Meredith family said they 
would not buy the piece if it is indeed 
a burial mound and agreed to have it 
tested. But when scientists - who had a 
permit from the Wisconsin Historical 
Society - showed up to investigate, other 
protesters objected, causing the testing to 
be canceled. The controversy is keeping 
the Meredith family from burying a loved 
one there. 

Now, protesters led by William 
Brown, who is part Creek Indian and 
part Rosebud Lakota, have proposed 
to supplant the $19,000 the Merediths 
would pay for the parcel by raising money 
at annual Native American cultural 
fundraising events in Racine, earmarking 
all proceeds to the city, for a 10-year 
period, hoping to raise $32,000. Brown 
said that is nearly twice what the city 
could sell the parcel for today. 

City officials said, however, there is 
no evidence the site is truly an American 
Indian mound. 

- Source: JournalTimes.com 

Ancient Native woman 
buried at Tse-whit-zen 

PORT ANGELES, Wash. — After 
73 years in the collection of the Burke 
Museum of Natural History and Culture 
in Seattle, the remains of a Native woman 
who likely lived on the North Olympic 
Peninsula centuries ago have been 
repatriated in concordance with the federal 
Native American Graves Protection and 
Repatriation Act. 

Lower Elwha Klallam Tribal 
members interred the remains at the 
Tribe’s Tse-whit-zen site along Marine 
Drive, the historic location of one of the 
largest prehistoric Klallam villages on the 
Peninsula. 

Megon Noble, assistant archaeology 
collections manager and Repatriation Act 
coordinator for the Burke Museum, said 
researchers consulted with the Olympic 
Peninsula’s Native Tribes to decide which 
one should take possession because the 
woman’s Tribal affiliation could not be 
determined. 

After discussions among Tribal 
representatives, Noble said the Lower 
Elwha Klallam ultimately took the 
remains. 

The woman was positively identified 
as Native American, 28 to 35 years old 
when she died, by her skull, which had 
telltale signs of artificial flattening at the 
back, according to Lower Elwha Klallam 
archaeologist Bill White, who indicated 
the woman’s skull was bound when she 
was a baby so as to purposefully alter its 
shape - an attribute typically found in 
Native remains from the 1700s and 1800s. 

- Peninsula Daily 

Coeur d’Alene Tribe 
has cutthroat troubles 

PLUMMER, Idaho — Years of 
restoration work have turned Benewah 
Creek into an ideal habitat for Idaho’s 
state fish, the cutthroat trout. 

Despite high counts in a short stretch 
of the meandering stream, which is packed 
with the deep pools and insects the trout 
like, the fish’s outlook is grim. Most of 
the cutthroat will migrate to Lake Coeur 
d’Alene when they reach 2 years old. Out 
of a group of 120, only two or three fish 
will return to Benewah Creek as adults to 
spawn. 

Since cutthroats need clean, cold 
water to thrive, the fish is an excellent 
barometer of watershed health. Over the 
past century, blocked access to spawning 
grounds, agricultural development of 
flood plains, industrial pollution and 
introduced species that compete with 
cutthroat for food have diminished their 
numbers. 

In fact, ongoing research suspects 
that northern pike, a non-native predator 
in Lake Coeur d’Alene, is a main culprit 
wiping out the sleek and speckled cutthroat 
(named for two slash-like indentations 
under their jaw). Pike, which can reach 
35 pounds, were illegally planted in Lake 
Coeur d’Alene during the 1970s. They 
spawn in the lake’s weedy, shallow bays, 


intercepting the young cutthroat moving 
down from the tributaries. 

A favorite of anglers because of their 
readiness to bite, the cutthroat’s beauty 
is a large part of their draw: “It’s hard 
to find a critter prettier than a cutthroat 
when they’re colored up for spawning,” 
Chip Corsi, the Idaho Department of Fish 
and Game’s regional supervisor, told the 
Missoulian. “They’re fun to look at.” 

Historically abundant, cutthroat 
provided an important food source for the 
early settlers and the Coeur d’Alene Tribe. 
As late as the early 1980s, thousands of 
cutthroat returned to the lake’s tributary 
streams. After the runs dwindled, the 
Tribe closed cutthroat-bearing creeks 
on the Coeur d’Alene Reservation to 
fishing. Statewide, fishing for cutthroat 
is primarily catch-and-release, with some 
limited harvest. 

The Tribe is contracting the University 
of Idaho to evaluate how many cutthroat 
the northern pike consume. The pike are 
caught and forced to regurgitate so their 
stomach contents can be studied, said Jon 
Firehammer, the Tribe’s research fisheries 
biologist. Then the pike are tagged and 
released back into the lake. 

By December, results from the two- 
year study will be available. 

- Source: Missoulian.com 

Former Alutiiq President 
pleads guilty to theft 

ANCHORAGE, Alaska — A former 
Alutiiq Tribal President, Lori “Sue” Clum, 
also known as Sue Johnson, pleaded 
guilty to conversion and misapplication 
of more than $ 1 00,000 in funds involving 
the Native Village of Tatitlek. 

Prosecutors said the 45-year-old 
Anchorage woman fraudulently obtained 
the Tribal fund money from April 2008 to 
April 2009. Her brother, James Edward 
Kramer, of Valdez, pleaded guilty to 
failing to file an income tax return that 
should have included some of the Tribal 
money he received from his sister, 
according to prosecutors. 

Clum, who is under house arrest and 
electronic monitoring, faces a maximum 
sentence of five years in prison and a 
$250,000 fine. Kramer faces one year in 
prison and a $100,000 fine. The pair is 
rescheduled for sentencing Jan. 6. 

Tatitlek is an Alutiiq village of 100 
people about 30 miles northwest of 
Cordova. 

- Source: Anchorage Daily News 

Off rez Indian casinos 
will set precedent 

MADERA, Calif. — Setting 
a precedent that may greatly impact 
the U.S. casino industry, the state of 
California’s recent approval to permit a 
North Fork Rancheria of Mono Indians’ 
casino 35 miles outside the Tribe’s federal 
reservation in this agricultural town has 
spurred similar Native projects to jump on 
the drawing board. 

A campaign has been initiated to put 
a referendum on the California ballot to 
block the casino, threatening the future 
of Tribal gaming in the state. The Madera 
project - a 50-table, 2,000-slot machine 
in partnership with Station Casinos of 
Las Vegas - has implications for the 
U.S. gaming industry because of the 
relationship Indian casinos sometimes 
have with established casino companies, 
such as Las Vegas Sands, MGM Resorts 
International and Wynn Resorts. 

Since 1988, when Congress passed 
the Indian Gaming Regulatory Act, more 
than 460 casinos operated by 240 Tribes 
have sprung up nationwide, creating an 
industry with $27.9 billion annual revenue 
in 2012, a 27 percent jump from the 2011 
figure, according to the federal National 
Indian Gaming Commission. 

A recent report by 
PricewaterhouseCoopers estimates that 
total U.S. casino gaming revenue will hit 
$64.2 billion this year and reach $68.3 
billion in 2014. 

- Source: Investors.com 

S.C. Catawbas want 
casino in N.C. 

ROCK HILL, S.C. — The 

Catawba Indians have applied for federal 
permission to build a $340-million casino 
and resort in Kings Mountain, N.C. 45 
miles northwest of their reservation, 
hoping to make the area a “sort of annex” 
to their own reservation. 

The North Carolina governor and 
General Assembly are both for the project 
but they cannot build a casino on the 
Tribe’s existing reservation. 

The Catawba Indian Land Claims 
Settlement Act of 1993, which gave the 
impoverished Tribe federal recognition 
and the ability to apply for federal grants, 
includes an agreement not to conduct 
gaming under the federal law that 
regulates most of the American Indian 
casinos in the U.S. 

“We don’t want any gaming in South 
Carolina as far as casinos, etcetera - 
whether it’s Indian or not,” South Carolina 
State Sen. Wes Hayes said. 

Reluctant to sign away their federal 
gaming rights, the Tribe was torn. But they 


signed. The Catawbas were promised only 
two high-dollar bingo halls and any other 
gambling allowed under state law. The 
Tribe’s bingo hall in Rock Hill only lasted 
1 0 years, however, because it was unable 
to turn a profit due to a 10 percent state tax 
on gross income and a competition from a 
new statewide lottery. 

Catawba leaders want to step on 
the path to prosperity forged by Tribes 
in other states: casino gaming. But, they 
signed away that prospect 20 years ago. 

So the Catawba Nation is looking 
across the border to North Carolina. 

- Source : CharlotteObservor.com 

Grand Canyon Escalade 
project still on table 

GRAND CANYON, Ariz. — The 
proposed $120 million, 420-acre Grand 
Canyon Escalade resort, on the rim of the 
Little Colorado Canyon, is back on the 
table, three months after the memorandum 
of understanding between the Navajo 
Tribe and Confluence Partners expired. 

A new master agreement has been 
worked out between the Tribe and 
developers, containing three supporting 
agreements: an operating agreement, 
a development agreement and a 
management agreement for the resort, 
which would include three motels, several 
restaurants, vending areas, a museum and 
a tram to the bottom of the canyon. 

- Navajo Times 

Federal lawsuit against 
Billy Cypress dismissed 

MIAMI — U.S. District Judge 
Marcia Cooke ruled that a lawsuit by the 
Miccosukee Tribe in South Florida should 
be heard in either state or Tribal court. 

The Tribe had charged former 
Chairman Billy Cypress, attorneys Guy 
Lewis and Dexter Lehtinen and the Miami 
office of Morgan Stanley Smith Barney 
(the Tribe’s former brokerage firm) with 
violation of federal racketeering laws. 

“Despite every effort of the 
Miccosukee Tribe to bring this battle to 
the doorstep of the federal courthouse, the 
door cannot open to allow an intratribal 
dispute of this nature,” Cooke said, in a 
19-page ruling that urged the Tribe to 
consider the cost of endless litigation, 
quoting Gandhi: “An eye for an eye will 
only make the whole world blind.” 

The Miccosukee Tribe accused 
Cypress of spending millions of dollars 
in Tribal funds financing a gambling habit 
and living expensively during his two 
decades as Chairman. 

Earlier this year, the Internal Revenue 
Service ordered the Miccosukees to pay 
$170 million for failing to withhold taxes 
on gambling distributions. The Tribe has 
a separate state suit against Lehtinen 
alleging malpractice in relation to this and 
other tax problems. 

- Source: Miami Herald 

Standing Rock Sioux accuse 
state of child genocide 

STANDING ROCK INDIAN 
RESERVATION — The Standing Rock 
Sioux Tribe, citing the 1987 Proxmire 
Act, which enables the United States to 
prosecute acts of genocide, has asked the 
federal government to file suit against the 
state of South Dakota for crimes against 
Tribal children. 

Demanding that South and North 
Dakota Congressional delegations hold 
hearings on Indian child welfare, the Tribe 
has also contacted the United Nations 
about submitting material for the United 
States’ upcoming human-rights review. 

Citing South Dakota’s habit 
of undermining Tribal culture and 
sovereignty by taking Native children 
and placing them in white households and 
white-run group homes, the Oglala and 
Rosebud Sioux Tribes and the American 
Civil Liberties Union recently sued the 
state in a related matter. 

The Standing Rock Tribe’s homeland 
- sixth largest in the U.S. (3,571.9 square 
miles) - is in the prairies and badlands of 
North and South Dakota and is shared by 
the Lakota, Yanktonai and Dakota Indian 
Tribes (population: 8,250). 

The Standing Rock’s Tribal Council 
claims that South Dakota’s Department of 
Social Services (DSS) has been taking its 
children into care and adopting them out 
of the Tribe illegally, in violation of the 
Indian Child Welfare Act - a resolution 
was passed after a young Tribal member 
was placed with a white adoptive couple 
found homeless on the streets of Aberdeen, 
S.D. 

In 2010, the teen and her siblings 
accused adoptive father Richard Mette of 
sexually and physically abusing them for 
more than a decade. Police who visited 
Richard and Wendy Larson Mette ’s house 
found sex toys and stacks of pornographic 
magazines and videotapes in bedrooms 
and common areas. The children were 
moved to another home. 

South Dakota cut a deal with the 
father - now serving a relatively light 
sentence of 15 years for child rape - all 
the while trying to discredit the children. 
Court documents show state investigators 
interrogated the teen and her younger 



siblings in a basement to get them to 
recant the abuse claims, which they did 
not. 

- Indian Country Today 

Amherst College acquires 
rare Native books 

AMHERST, Mass. — The most 
“complete collection” of Native American 
literature and history known to exist has 
been acquired by Amherst College and is 
on display at the college’s Frost Library. 

The Pablo Eisenberg collection 
covers a wide spectrum, from religious 
pamphlets prior to the United States’ 
existence to first-edition crime novels by 
noted author Martin Cruz Smith. Eisenberg 
is a well-known French philanthropist and 
advocate for the poor and people of color 
in social justice issues. 

“This collection is significant 
because it is a collection of works written 
by Native Americans,” College librarian 
Bryn Geffert said in an Amherst press 
release. “It presents a unique opportunity 
for Native American Studies scholars here 
at Amherst and elsewhere to mine the 
most complete collection ever compiled 
by a single collector.” 

Michael Kelly, director of archives 
and special collections at Amherst, said 
the collection has got it all - even hundreds 
of items not available at Harvard or Yale. 

“The comprehensive nature of the 
collection is what makes it special,” he 
said. “We have the Native American 
authors you’ve heard of, and for every 
Native American author you’ve heard of, 
there are two dozen you haven’t heard of 
whose books we also now have.” 

-Amherst College 

Interior Deputy nominee 
has Native ties 

WASHINGTON, D.C. — Michael 
Connor, current Commissioner of the U.S. 
Bureau of Reclamation at the Department 
of the Interior (DOI) and former top aide 
to Sen. Jeff Bingaman (D-NM) of the U.S. 
Senate Energy and Natural Resources 
Committee (2001 to 2009) has been 
nominated by President Barack Obama to 
fill the position of Deputy Secretary of the 
Interior, a job David Hayes resigned from 
in June. 

If confirmed by the Senate, Connor 
would hold office as the second in 
command under Interior Secretary Sally 
Jewell. 

Connor is believed to be the first 
person with ties to Indian Country to serve 
that high in the DOI, which oversees the 
nation’s federal Indian affairs. Although 
he is not an enrolled Tribal citizen, 
Connor has roots with the Taos Pueblo: 
his maternal grandmother was an original 
member of Taos Pueblo’s water rights task 
force, and his mother was half Taos, but 
not an enrolled citizen, according to the 
Albuquerque Journal. 

Tribal leaders around the country 
have praised the nomination: Mark 
Macarro, Chairman of the Pechanga Band 
of Luiseno Indians, issued a statement: 
“Throughout his career, Commissioner 
Connor has been a strong advocate for 
Indian Country and issues affecting Indian 
Country, particularly Indian water rights.” 

The National Congress of American 
Indians wrote: “Mr. Connor’s work with 
Tribes in his role at the Senate Energy 
Committee demonstrates he is well 
prepared for the important duties of the 
Deputy Secretary to uphold the federal 
trust responsibility.” 

Hayes received scrutiny from Tribal 
leaders for his work on Indian issues, 
including the stalled Carcieri fix, the 
flawed Cobell settlement and myriad 
internal organizational issues. 

Beyond his work in the Senate, 
Connor served at the Secretary of the 
Interior’s Indian Water Rights Office as 
director from 1999 to 2001 and as deputy 
director there from 1998 to 1999. He 
worked as a lawyer at multiple offices at 
the Interior from 1993 to 1997, including 
the Southwestern Regional Solicitor’s 
Office, the Division of Indian Affairs and 
the Solicitor’s Honors Program. Connor 
received a B.S. in Chemical Engineering 
from New Mexico State University, and 
he is a Colorado Law School alumnus, 
where he studied Indian law. 

- NativeNewsToday.com 

Five plead not guilty to 
ripping off Chippewa Cree 

GREAT FALLS, Mont. — Five 
persons have pled not guilty to charges 
they embezzled hundreds of thousands 
of dollars from Montana’s Chippewa 
Cree Tribe, part of a $33 million federal 
stimulus package for construction of a 
water pipeline to the Rocky Boy’s Indian 
Reservation. 

Former state Rep. Tony Belcourt, his 
wife, Hailey, and three others entered their 
pleas in U.S. District Court in Great Falls. 
Belcourt is CEO of the Chippewa Cree 
Construction Corp., which is leading the 
water pipeline project. 

- Source: Havre Daily News 

News articles compiled by Special 
Projects Reporter Peter B. Gallagher. 
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Education ❖ 



Students explore future 
at annual college fair 


BY AMANDA MURPHY 
Copy Editor 

HOLLYWOOD — Finding the right 
college can be a long and difficult journey 
for students, but the Education Department 
is making the road a little smoother through 
its many resources, including the Higher 
Education College Fair held Oct. 4. 

The Education Department brought 
70 post-secondary institutions to Hard 
Rock Hotel & Casino Hollywood, so Tribal 
students could see the broad spectrum 
of education available to them. Schools 
included everything from medical schools 
to flight schools and large universities to 
small liberal arts colleges - and even the 
Ivy League. 

Nearly 140 parents and students 
attended the fair, with students across all 
reservations accounting for 115. 

Although admissions officers had 
much to say about the unique characteristics 
of their own schools, they all agreed on one 
thing: Choose the school that fits you best. 

“The ability to know yourself is very 
critical in the process - your personality, 
your ability, your strengths, your 
limitations,” said Shruti Elliot, Higher 
Education recruiter for the Seminole Tribe. 

Other recruiters talked about the 
numerous factors that go into the decision 
process. 

“I encourage them to come in with a 
general idea of what they want to study and 
what environment suits you best,” said Paul 
Shultz, from University of South Florida. 

For the first time in the fair’s eight-year 
history, Tribal students currently pursuing 
their education were invited to attend the fair 
as their school’s ambassador. This provided 
prospective students an opportunity to 
gather information from their peers. 

Nicole Osceola, an ambassador from 
Cosmix School of Makeup Artistry in 
Fort Lauderdale, provided a visual display 
of her education by offering makeovers 
for fair attendees. She especially loves 
body painting and dreams of becoming 
a professional stage makeup artist on 
Broadway. 

“There’s a million makeup artists 
in New York, so I thought why not try 
something different?” Osceola said. 

Osceola speaks highly of Cosmix, 
noting that she has learned more in three 
months than most people do in years. She 
said Tribal members contemplating going 
back to school should just do it. 

“The more you think about it, the more 
you procrastinate, the more you’re going to 
doubt yourself,” she said. 

Another cosmetic school ambassador, 
Cooper Rivers, from Paul Mitchell the 
School Miami, agreed with Osceola. 

“Just do it. (You) can’t live off 
dividends. You want something to be proud 
of, to tell your kids about,” she said. 

Rivers lives in Big Cypress, more 
than an hour away from school, but she 


shows up every day because of the exciting 
environment she works in. Her specialty is 
hair, evident from her shiny blue locks, and 
she aspires to be just like her role model, 
Joel Warren, a world famous master colorist. 

“She’s making a huge commitment,” 
said Ernie Don, admissions leader at Paul 
Mitchell. “It shows her passion.” 

Also during the fair, the Tribe’s Human 
Resources Department brought a basketball 
hoop for attendees to “shoot for a degree.” 
Each attendee got four shots, representing 
different levels of education. Regardless 
of whether they made the shot, they were 
entered into a raffle to win the basketball 
hoop to show that all they have to do is try. 

The fair offered something for 
everyone, and recruiters assured students of 
the great value and need for people in their 
respective fields. 

“Health careers are the way to go,” 
said Clyde Ramsumair, of Sanford-Brown 
Allied Health. “There will always be sick 
people and we need great people to take 
care of them.” 

“There is a critical shortage of airline 
pilots,” said Michael Punziano, of the ATA 
Flight School. “It’s a fabulous career for 
anyone.” 

Of the 63 feedback evaluations 
submitted - the most submitted in the fair’s 
history - 27 students said they want to attend 
an in-state institution, while 24 students 
said they would rather go out of state; nine 
students were unsure. Although attending 
school far from home seems scary, colleges 
offer many extracurricular activities and 
organizations to help students find a niche. 

Some schools offer Native American 
studies programs, organizations and clubs 
to help Tribal members stay rooted in 


their culture and make new friends in a 
space of familiarity. This year, Dartmouth 
College celebrates 43 years of its Native 
American Program, which provides 
academic advising, personal counseling 
and opportunities for students to explore 
and express their culture. School president 
John Kemeny established the program in 
1970 to change the lack of higher education 
opportunities for Native Americans. 

Since the program’s inception, nearly 
700 Native Americans from more than 200 
Tribes have attended Dartmouth. Currently, 
200 Native students attend Dartmouth, 
representing 60 different Tribes - one of 
those being Joseph John, of Hollywood. 

John’s sister Carson Knaby attended 
the fair but has different prospects in her 
future; she wants to study culinary arts at 
Johnson and Wales University. 

“There is a school out there for 
somebody and one school does not fit all,” 
Elliot said. 

This year’s feedback proved the fair 
helped students, parents and recruiters. 

Feedback evaluations rated the fair 
4.5 out of 5, overall. The majority of the 
evaluations showed that the fair helped 
students in their decision to pursue higher 
education, had a great variety of schools and 
that the majority of students found schools 
that piqued their interest at the fair. 

The Education Department will follow 
up with the students who attended the fair 
to discuss interests and options and move 
forward with planning a college tour. 

“It can be very intimidating so we want 
to make it as simple as possible,” Elliot said. 

And it is. All a student or parent has 
to do is call Education at 954-989-6840 to 
make an appointment. 



Amanda Murphy 

From left, Joletta John-Carney and her daughter Carson Knaby speak to Dartmouth representative 
Steven Abbot. John-Carney’s son Joseph John currently attends the Ivy League school. 


Tribes unite for student stickball 


BY EILEEN S0LER 
Staff Reporter 

BIG CYPRESS — Native American 
stickball was played with heart and soul 
and plenty of fun Sept. 25 for the first time 
between Seminole and Miccosukee Tribal 
students. 

Nearly 100 students from Miccosukee 
Indian School in Miami and Ahfachkee 
School on the Big Cypress Reservation 
converged at Ahfachkee ’s campus field 
and outdoor culture classrooms. There, the 


schools blended into boys’ versus girls’ 
teams for matches in the ancient athletic 
sport. 

“It’s always great when we can come 
together to share our culture, and in this 
case, to share the same culture,” said 
Ahfachkee principal Lucy Dafoe during a 
pre-game pep talk. 

Girls donned patchwork skirts per 
tradition. 

Most boys dressed in patchwork 
shirts but many Miccosukee boys wore 
T-shirts that heralded Indian Day, which 


was celebrated throughout the last week of 
September. 

Frank Billie Jr., of Big Cypress Council 
Compliance, led the stickball games. Billie 
kept score and ensured youth learned the 
game according to centuries-old rules, 
including that men only use handmade 
sticks to manipulate the ball and women 
only use their hands to catch and throw. 

The girls’ teams claimed victory in both 
the middle school and high school matches. 

+ See more STICKBALL photos on page 4B 



Eileen Soler 

Teens revel on the stickball field Sept. 25 in a match that pit boys and girls from Miccosukee Indian School and Ahfachkee School in the first combined 
Tribal school game. 
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Andrea Holata 

Pemayetv Emahakv Charter School’s newly elected Student Council gathers for a group picture 
after the inauguration Oct. 1. 


PECS holds Student Council 
inauguration, clothing contest 


BY ANDREA HOLATA 
Staff Reporter 

BRIGHTON — To inaugurate 
newly elected Student Council members 
while expressing appreciation for 
Seminole culture, a clothing contest 
was incorporated into the Pemayetv 
Emahakv Charter School Student Council 
inauguration Oct. 1 . 

From kindergarten through eighth 
grade, students took turns modeling their 
traditional outfits for the clothing contest. 

Boys dressed in modem traditional 
long shirts with moccasins and turbans, as 
well old traditional style long shirts with 
no patchwork. 

Girls wore dresses with long capes, 
skirts and beaded necklaces and earrings. 
Each grade was awarded with first, second 
and third place ribbons. 

“It makes me proud that our younger 
generations are displaying our culture, and 
they are doing it well,” said Louis Gopher, 
emcee of the event. 

After the clothing contest, 
Councilman Andrew J. Bowers Jr. swore 
in 10 new Student Council members. 
Every newly elected member placed their 
left hand on the Bible, raised their right 


hand and promised to set a good example, 
work hard and actively leam the Creek 
language and Seminole culture. 

After the inauguration, each elected 
representative gave a speech and received 
a sash by the outgoing representative. 

“I would like to thank everybody 
who participated in the election, and I 
will represent our school to the best of my 
ability,” said Student Council Chairman 
Ivess Baker to his peers. 

Councilman Bowers and Brighton 
Board Rep. Larry Howard shared advice 
with the newly elected members. 

“When you say you’re going to 
be a good example, that means you’re 
going to do what is right, like helping 
other students without being asked,” 
Councilman Bowers said. “Indians used to 
say you don’t have to go around bragging 
about what you are or what you know; just 
go do it. People will notice, they will tmst 
you and they will follow.” 

In tme inauguration fashion, all 
newly elected officers, outgoing officers 
and Tribal dignitaries formed a line for 
all students, teachers and parents to shake 
hands and to formally welcome them as 
PECS’ Student Council. 

♦ See STUDENT COUNCIL on page 5B 


Student profile: 
Jo Jo Osceola 


BY AMANDA MURPHY 
Copy Editor 

HOLLYWOOD — Juggling a full 
university-level course load and raising 
two children might sound challenging, but 
Jo Jo Osceola calls it a blessing. 

“It’s not really a stmggle because we 
are extremely blessed with the Seminole 
Tribe and the Education 
Department,” she said. 

Osceola, of the Bird 
Clan, is in her junior 
year at the University 
of Miami, majoring in 
political science and 
double minoring in 
English and psychology. 

The 26-year-old has plans 
to attend law school and 
to work for the Tribe as 
general counsel. 

“(I want) to preserve 
a better future for our 
people,” Osceola said. 

Her aspirations could 
stem from the positive 
role models surrounding 
her. Osceola’s father, Joe 
Dan Osceola, attended 
Georgetown University 
on a scholarship for 
basketball and cross country. He went on 
to hold esteemed positions in the Tribe, 
such as Tribal ambassador and president, 
worked for the Bureau of Indian Affairs 
and founded the United South and Eastern 
Tribes alongside Betty Mae Jumper. 

Her mother, Virginia Osceola, is 
a seamstress who has helped organize 
cultural gatherings like the Tribal Fair. 
She instilled the value of tradition in her 
children and passed her sewing skills on 
to Osceola, who won every contest she 
entered for Indian Day this year on both 
Big Cypress and Hollywood Reservations. 
She said in the days before the holiday, 
she spent her time “sewing and studying, 
sewing and studying.” 

A role model herself, she was a guest 
speaker at the Higher Education College 
Fair on Oct. 4. She said she made a point 
to show participants how blessed they 
are to have access to the resources the 


Tribe provides through the Education 
Department. 

“We can’t do it by ourselves but we 
don’t have to,” she said. “And if you don’t 
know what you want to do, that’s OK.” 

Osceola might know exactly what she 
wants to do with her future, but she said 
she still relies on the support of the Tribe, 
the Education Department and her family 
for guidance. 

Growing up in 
Hollywood, with a 
father from Brighton 
and a mother from Trail, 
Osceola’s parents strived 
to keep her grounded in 
her Seminole roots. She 
feels connected to all the 
reservations, including 
Big Cypress where her 
husband, Byron Billie, is 
from. 

“Wherever we go is 
home,” she said. 

Osceola’s accolades 
also include winning the 
coveted Miss Seminole 
Princess Pageant in 2000. 
Her crown, which hangs 
in her house, caught the 
eye of her 7-year-old 
daughter, Sarafina Billie, 
the current Little Miss Seminole. Osceola 
has committed to traveling with Sarafina 
to all her events while keeping up with her 
school work. 

“I don’t miss class and she doesn’t 
miss class and we make it work,” Osceola 
said. 

Just like her parents taught her, 
Osceola raises her children in the spirit of 
the Seminole tradition and strives to teach 
them positivity, she said. 

Even with a heavy schedule, she finds 
time to indulge in things she loves - like 
playing basketball on the reservation and 
running half marathons - and she has high 
hopes for herself and for the future of the 
Tribe. 

“When our people rose from poverty, 
that was a struggle. Everything we do now 
is a blessing. Everything we have now 
came at a price,” she said. “That’s what I 
teach my children.” 



Beverly Bidney 

Jo Jo Osceola is pursuing a 
political science degree at the 
University of Miami. 
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‘Fun Friday’ brings culture to Hollywood Preschool 


BY BEVERLY BIDNEY 
Staff Reporter 

HOLLYWOOD — Culture is best 
learned while young, so the Hollywood 
Preschool spent a “Fun Friday” Sept. 20 
experiencing Seminole culture. 

About 60 children participated in 
a rousing game of stickball, a clothing 
contest, and a skillet and hatchet throwing 
competition. 

“We worked with the preschool director 
to give the kids an idea of what goes on 
during Indian Day,” said Jo Motlow North, 
Community Culture Center manager. 

The event was the first Fun Friday of the 
year; it culminated a week spent learning 
cultural activities in school, including 
beading and soap carving. 

Bobby Frank, Community Culture 
Center assistant manager, started off 
the stickball game with his own sticks. 
Throughout the game, he demonstrated how 
to use the sticks and helped create the right 
stickball atmosphere. Kids did their best to 
play the game according to the rules, but 


little boys with sticks in their hands found 
other ways to use them. When those sticks 
became swords, adults quickly took them 
away for safety reasons. 

As Frank whoop- whooped and adults 
laughed heartily, some children cried when 
they lost the ball to another child. 

“Whoever gets it, gets it,” said Frank, 
to the crying children. 

When stickball ended, girls learned to 
throw a skillet, while boys tried their hand 
at the hatchet throw. 

Fun Friday events will be held each 
month, and parents are invited to attend. 

Upcoming Fun Friday events: 

Nov. 22 - Crafts - Make and Take 
Dec. 13 - Christmas Fun 
Jan. 3 1 - Team Spirit Day 
Feb. 28 - Pow Wow 
March 14 - Treasure Hunt 

April 1 - Week of the Young Child 
Celebration 
May 30 - Movie Day 
June 27 - S ’mores Party 
July 25 - Luau Party 





Beverly Bidney 

Beverly Bidney Bobby Frank, Community Culture Center assistant manager, demonstrates how to use the sticks to catch, hold and 
Logan Wilcox enthusiastically throws the hatchet during the throw the ball during the Hollywood Preschool’s culture Fun Friday event. 

Hollywood Preschool’s culture Fun Friday. 


Beverly Bidney 

Preschool girls show the judges their clothing, front 
and back, for the clothing contest. 



Beverly Bidney 

Myra Frank, of the Culture Department, teaches 
Giselle Young how to throw a skillet. 


Brighton preschoolers get a lesson in Tribal culture 



The 3-year-olds at Brighton Preschool take a break from learning the 
traditional cow knee bone game to smile for the camera. 


Andrea Holata 


One-year-old Marley Cypress gets the feel of making pumpkin frybread 
with her tiny hands. 


Andrea Holata 

Culture language instructor Laverne Thomas calls out colors in the Creek language to the 4-year-old class 
at the Brighton Preschool. 
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Students of the Month 



Photo courtesy of Michele Thomas 

Elementary school Students of the Month at Pemayetv Emahakv Charter School are: Lason 
Baker, Aaryn King, Alyssa Madrigal, Preslynn Baker, Maricella Garcia, Tiera Garner, Saniya 
Rodrigues, Cece Thomas, Leviticus Berry, Pearcetin Trammell, Terald Garner, Mariah Billie, 
Jayton Baker, Kayven Emely, Caylie Huff, Jaylen Baker, Laila Bennett and Guadalupe Mora- 
Lara. 



Photo courtesy of Michele Thomas 

Middle school Students of the Month are: Brooke Watford, Conner Thomas and Bakari Micco. 


Prayers aplenty at the flagpole 
for Big Cypress community 

Students , teachers, leaders, elders gather for worldwide ‘See You at the Pole’ 



Eileen Soler 

Ahfachkee School students Reginald Ling and Ricky Garza gaze at the Seminole and American flags 
during The Star Spangled Banner at the Sept. 25 See You at the Pole prayer event. 


BY EILEEN SOLER 
Staff Reporter 

BIG CYPRESS — The sun had barely 
risen Sept. 25 when Ahfachkee School 
students, Big Cypress Reservation religious 
leaders and community elders gathered 
for prayer at the Herman L. Osceola 
Gymnasium flagpole memorial. 

“When the public schools took 
prayer and the salute to the flag out of the 
classroom, a group of Texas kids gathered 
outside to pray anyway,” said the Rev. 
Salaw Hummingbird, pastor of Big Cypress 
First Baptist Church who led the early 
morning prayer meeting. 

In 1990, 10 Texas teens went to local 
schools under the cover of night to ask for 
God’s blessing on friends, teachers and 
local leaders. 

The movement has since spawned 
thousands of See You at the Pole events now 
held on the third Wednesday in September 
worldwide. 

On the Big Cypress Reservation, 
children from kindergarten through 12th 
grade were escorted from Ahfachkee to 
the flagpoles across the street that wave 
the colors of the American, Seminole and 
Florida flags. 

With hands over hearts, students 
Nicholus Andrews and Jordan Osceola 
led the crowd of nearly 150 people in 
the Seminole and American pledges of 


allegiance. 

Pastor Hummingbird assured children 
not to worry about recent tragic school 


events, such as shootings that have occurred 
in other schools throughout the nation. 

“We all hear about things that happen 
. . . but we have a great police department 
and great emergency response workers,” he 
said. 

Lt. Victor Madrid, of the Seminole 
Police Department on Big Cypress, 
challenged children to say no to drugs, 
violence and temptations that could lead 
them to make bad choices. 

“Take God into your life instead and let 
God guide you,” Lt. Madrid said. 

Big Cypress Board Rep. Joe Frank 
implored teachers and parents to go above 
academics when guiding children through 
school. 

“We teach them math, English and 
science. Let’s not forget to teach kindness 
also,” Rep. Frank said. 

Holding the Bible, Hummingbird 
quoted 2 Corinthians 7:14 - “If my people 
who are called by my name, shall humble 
themselves and pray, and seek my face, and 
turn from their wicked ways; then I will 
hear from heaven and will forgive their sin, 
and will heal their land.” 

“We’re fortunate here on Big Cypress 
Reservation to have leaders who believe 
in prayer, especially in our Native world,” 
Pastor Hummingbird said. 



Eileen Soler 

A faithful crowd from Big Cypress Reservation gathers for morning prayer Sept. 25. 
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2014 SEMINOLE TRIBAL FAIR 
Little Mr. & Miss. Seminole Contest 
Hard Rock LIVE 


Friday, February 7, 2014 
at 6:00 p.m. 


Little Miss. Seminole 
Date: 


Little Mr. Seminole 


Contestant # 
(check one) 


Reservation: 


Child’s Name: 
Enrollment #: 


Date of Birth 


Print Name of Parent or Legal Guardian (circle one) 
Parent/Guardian Signature: c e p #• 


Contestants must be an enrolled tribal member, between the ages of 5 - 7 years 
old by February 6, 2014 and reside in the state of Florida. NO EXCEPTIONS. 

Registration deadline is Monday, February 3, 2014 at 5:00pm. All contestants 
must be preregistered. There will be no applications taken on the day of contest. 

Confirm that your applications have been received by fax, email, Committee 
member, or walk-in’s to the Secretary’s office. Call Wanda Bowers at 
(954) 444-9827, fax (954) 967-3488, or email wbowers@semtribe.com. 

CONTACTS: 

Hollywood - Wanda Bowers, (954) 444-9827 

Brighton - Charlottle Burgess, (863) 634-8924 

Brighton - Carla Gopher, 1-(813) 299-4071 

Ft. Pierce - Mary Stomboli, (772) 467-2454 

Big Cypress - Alice Billie, (954) 790-0237 

Trail Seminoles - Michael Cantu, (305) 553-8245 ext. 18702 

Immokalee - Crystal Salinas, (239) 867-5300 

Tampa - (813) 246-3100 Vicky Aspey ext. 19312 or Sunny Ploch ext. 19300 
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+ More STICKBALL photos from page IB 


Eileen Soler 


Middle school students scramble for the ball. 


Eileen Soler 

Students, teachers and staff from Ahfachkee 
School and Miccosukee Indian School watch a 
match. 


Eileen Soler 

Students prepare for the stickball game. 


Eileen Soler 


Teen boys play against teen girls in stickball. 


Eileen Soler 

Teens enjoy a game of stickball on the Big Cypress 
Reservation. 


Eileen Soler 

Dalton Koenes is elated to keep the ball from the 
girls’ team Sept. 25 during the first Miccosukee 
Indian School and Ahfachkee School stickball 
game. 


Eileen Soler 


Teens revel and rally on the stickball field at Ahfachkee. 


Ahfachkee School senior Quenton Cypress dashes 
for the ball during a stickball match Sept. 25. 


Eileen Soler 






954 - 400-4199 

5355 S. UNIVERSITY DRIVE 

BETWEEN STIRLING & GRIFFIN RD. IN DAVIE 


DriverX 

AutoMart 


CHOOSE FROM OVER 1000 QUALITY PRE-OWNED VEHICLES! 


2013 HUYNDAI 

SANTA FE 

SPORT EDITION! (#AP1397) 


2006 FORD SUPER DUTY F-350 $17 Q£Q 

FX4 OFF-ROAD PACKAGE! #AP1104 1 1 ,OOV 

2012 CHEVROLET CAMARO LT $77 OOO 

CONVERTIBLE! #AP1427 

2013 FORD EXPLORER LIMITED $77 OOO 

AUTOMATIC, PREMIUM WHEELS! #AP1430 £0,7/7 

2013 DODGE DURANGO CREW $7 A OOO 

LOADED WITH EXTRAS! #AP1371 LH&W 

2013 NISSAN PATHFINDER $7C 01£ 

LOADED WITH EXTRAS, CHROME WHEELS! 4AP1537... £ I O 

2013 CADILLAC CTS SEDAN $7£ OQQ 

AUTOMATIC, SUNROOF, BLACK RAVEN! 4AP1489 £Q,700 


2013 DODGE 

CHALLENGER SXT 

LOADED WITH EXTRAS! (#AP1468) 


f 

2013 JEEP WRANGLER UNLIMITED $70 OOO 

AUTOMATIC, 4-DOOR! #AP1399 OV , VW 

2013 VOLVO XC60 3.2 $70 OOO 

AUTOMATIC, LEATHER INTERIOR! #AP1428 L,y,yyy 

2008 LAND ROVER RANGE ROVER $70 700 

SPORT, SUPERCHARGED! #AP1488 Oj,L77 

2013 DODGE CHALLENGER SRTf*AI I I ICI 

AUTOMATIC, ALUMINUM WHEELS! #AP1547.. t LL lid* 

2013 TOYOTA 4RUNNER SR5 $70 OOO 

AUTOMATIC, LEATHER INTERIOR! #AP1398 OO.VW 

2012 INFINITI M37 X SOCOOO 

AWD, LEATHER INTERIOR! #AP1189 OD-VW 


2013 CADILLAC 

CTS SEDAN 

LUXURY EDITION! (#AP1412) 


2013 FORD EXPEDITION LIMITED $OC OOO 

AUTOMATIC, LEATHER INTERIOR! #AP1407 33,77 V 

2012 BMW x5 XDRIVE 351 $70 OOO 

AUTOMATIC, TURBOCHARGED! #AP1206 30, VW 

2012 BMW 5 SERIES 5281 $70 OOO 

AUTOMATIC, LOADED WITH EXTRAS! #AP1279... 30, WV 

2012 FORD SUPER DUTY F-250 $J| A OOO 

LARIAT SRW, AUTOMATIC! #CED13000 HH,yyy 

2012 MERCEDES-BENZ ML350 $>| A OOO 

AUTOMATIC, CLEAN CARFAX! #AP1210 

2012 RAM 2500 LARAMIE $jt + aaa 

CREWCAB, 6.7L CUMMINS DIESEL! #AP1360.... *10,“ W 


PRESENT.YOUR 


MEMBERSHIP, 


TilTTOP. 
ffiDGUSSm 

uzmmw 


WITH .YOUR VEHICLE 


crciHTTara 

See dealer for complete details & qualifications. 


When it comes to credit, Driver’s Auto Mart is your neighbor & has more ways to say ¥es!” 
To pre-qualify for the vehicle of your choice call us today from the privacy of your own home! 


GUi 


XE 


Vince Rosero 

Finance Director 

Danny Sanguily 

General Manager 


Vince Rosero will work with you to ensure you get the right finance program at the 
most competitive rates. As your neighbor, our finance department is focused on 
ensuring your experience with our dealership exceeds your highest expectations. 

WE OFFER COMPETITIVE RATES DIRECT FROM THE MANUFACTURER & LOCAL BANKS, 
QUICK APPROVALS AND MANY MORE PROGRAMS TO MEET YOUR NEEDS! 


View our entire inventory at www.DRIVERSAUTOMART.coni 


Severity of credit situation may affect down payment, A.P.R., terms, type of vehicle and actual payment. See dealer for complete details. 

Vehicles subject to prior sale. Offers Expire 1 1/22/2013 #45483- DAUM 
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MADD sends sobering 
message to Police Explorers 


BY BEVERLY BIDNEY 
Staff Reporter 

HOLLYWOOD — Helen Witty knows the pain of 
losing a child to a drunk driver; in 2000 her 1 6-year-old 
daughter was killed while rollerblading by a teenaged 
driver under the influence of alcohol and marijuana. 

As a Miami-based program specialist and victim 
advocate for Mothers Against Drunk Driving (MADD), 
Witty puts her pain to good use by speaking to groups 
of kids to spread awareness and educate them about the 
consequences of driving under the influence. She tells 
the story of her daughter, Helen Marie Witty, who used 
to rollerblade almost every day. 

The day of the tragic accident was no different 
from any other, at first. 

“She blew me a kiss and said, ‘I love you,”’ Witty 
said. “And I never saw her again.” 

A group of Police Explorers in Hollywood listened 
Oct. 8 as Witty told her story. The 17-year-old driver, 
Carla Wagner, had been celebrating the end of the 
school year with friends, a bottle of tequila and some 
marijuana. 

Wagner was convicted and sent to prison. As 
part of her sentence, she was ordered to speak at high 
schools, starting with Witty’s daughter’s school. After 
she served her prison sentence, Wagner was deported to 
her native country, Panama. 

“She never intended to hurt anyone,” Witty said, 
“and yet, she’s a killer.” 

The mission of MADD, founded in 1980 by a 
mother whose daughter suffered the same fate as 
Witty’s, aims to stop drunk driving, support victims 
of the crime and prevent underage drinking. MADD 


is also a victims’ services organization that helps one 
person every eight minutes, at no charge. 

Witty talks to groups of children often in an attempt 
to protect them, although she knows she cannot. What 
she can do is help them protect themselves by giving 
them information about alcohol. 

“I think if they get the information maybe they 
won’t get into a car when someone has been drinking. 
But they will be making the decisions,” Witty said. 

She urges children to stay sober because alcohol 
damages developing young brains. 

“Alcohol kills more young people than all of the 
other drugs combined,” she said. “It slows everything 
in your body down, including your judgment. Always 
demand a sober driver; don’t get into a car with someone 
who has had even one drink. There’s no do-over.” 

After clearing the room of the younger Explorers, 
Witty showed a graphically intense Australian video re- 
enactment of car accidents and the events leading up to 
them. It showed groups of happy young people getting 
together in various situations, all drinking beer before 
getting into a car. 

The results were tragic in every case. 

Stuart Flacks, a victim of a teenage drunk driving 
accident, told his story to the group next. In 1981 he 
was a passenger in a car driven by a friend. Both of 
them had been drinking. 

Permanently disabled by the accident, Flacks spent 
three months in a coma and a year in the hospital after 
the accident. 

He now has brain damage and other disabling 
injuries. His femur was broken, as well as his shin 
bone; today that leg is a few inches shorter than the 
other, causing him to walk with a limp. 

“I’m here to get real 
with you and to share 
my truth,” Flacks said. 
“I was 1 6 years old and I 
was stupid.” 

Although his speech 
is difficult to understand 
- the soft palette in his 
mouth and throat was 
severely damaged and 
had to be surgically 
rebuilt - Flacks was able 
to get his point across. 
The Explorers listened 
carefully and seemed to 
take his message to heart. 

The ultimate goal 
is that the message of 
MADD conveyed during 
the meeting will be 
remembered when the 
young Explorers are old 
enough to drive. 

“Maybe I survived 
to be here today to look 
you in the eye and show 
you what happens,” he 
said. “I am you, you are 
me. We are no different; 
we are all from the 
human race.” 



Beverly Bidney 

Helen Witty, of Mothers Against Drunk Driving, talks to Police Explorers in Hollywood about 
losing her child to a drunk driver in 2000. 


College Essay Writing Workshop 
For Tribal 12 ™ Grade Students 

Save the Date - NOV I st and 2 nd (FRI - SAT) 

Did you know... Early decision 
increases your chance for 
Admissions by 25%! 



You have 5 pages to represent 
17 years of your life! Every Word 
Counts 


BEWARE... Colleges will take a 
close look at your Social 
Networking sites including 
Facebook and Twitter. Take 
care with what you write and 
what pictures you post! 


Consider taking a College tour. 
Colleges view you as a serious 
candidate if you have done one! 


Get Recommendations from 
individuals who know YOU and 

YOUR CAPABILITIES. 


It’s that time of the year to get your college Apps and Essays done! 

Open to Seminole 12 th Grade Seniors: 

Your one-stop-shop to: 


Interested Seniors And/or Parents 
of Seniors Contact Education 
Department for Venue And Details! 


- Complete applications and essays to interested Colleges 

- Meet with qualified tutors and staff 

- Get all of your college questions answered 

- Learn about all the benefits available through the Tribe’s 
Scholarship Program 

- Ask about our “College Tour” program and much, much more! 


SHRUTI ELLIOTT 

SHRUTIELLIOTT@SEIVITRIBE.COM 

954 . 817.5529 
Leila Patterson 

LEILAPATTERSON@SEMTRIBE.COM 

954 . 989 . 684 O 


Sponsored by the Higher Education Program through the Education Department 


♦ STUDENT COUNCIL 

From page 1 B 


2013-2014 Student Council 

Chairman: Ivess Baker 
Eighth Grade: Jalynn Jones 
Seventh Grade: Chynna Villareal 
Sixth Grade: Silas Madrigal 
Fifth Grade: Billy Bailey 
Fourth Grade: Dakoya Nunez 
Third Grade: Winnie Gopher 
Second Grade: Ashlynn Collins 
First Grade: Madison Ayuso 
Kindergarten: Hinton Anderson 




Andrea Holata 

Ivess Baker raises his right hand and takes the oath to become 
Pemayetv Emahakv Charter School’s Student Council Chairman. 



Andrea Holata Andrea Holata 

Siblings Juanita and Chayton Billie show off their Pictured are the winners of the seventh-grade clothing contest, 
traditional clothing for the clothing contest. 



First-graders show off their winning ribbons from the clothing contest. 


Andrea Holata 




Andrea Holata 

Pemayetv Emahakv Charter School girls model their traditional attire during the 
clothing contest Oct. 1 at the Brighton Veteran’s Building. 


Andrea Holata 

Silas Madrigal takes an oath to become 
a Student Council representative. 



THE POLICE 

KNOW YOUR RIGHTS 

DO YOU? 

Call Me For A FREE Consultation 

RICHARD CASTILLO 

954 . 522.3500 


Since 1 990 1 have protected rights like yours. 
My office defends dui's, drug offenses, 
suspended license, domestic violence, and 
all felonies and misdemeanors. 

24 HOURS A DAY 


The hiring of an attorney is an important decision that should not 
be based solely upon advertisement Castillo worked as a Public 
Defender in Broward County from 1990-1996 and has been in 
private practice for nine years. In 1995 he was voted the Trial 
Attorney of the year. He graduated from Capital University in 
1989 and was admitted to the Florida Bar in 1990, Federal Bar in 
1992, and the Federal Trial Bar in 1994. 
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TUESDAY 8:00 - 9:00PM 
THURSDAY 5:00 - 6:00PM 

Can’t watch at these times? 

Set your DVR to channel 9545 to catch them anytime! 


Cd S MB? for the Seminole DIRECTV Department at: 

SEMINOLE MEDIA PRODUCTIONS 

( 954 ) 985-5703 


Exclusively on 



DIRECTV 
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Sheldon Osceola draws the arrow on his compound bow during an archery class held by Hollywood Recreation. 


Beverly Bidney 


Tribe continues archery tradition 


BY BEVERLY BIDNEY 
Staff Reporter 


Archery is one of the featured events 
at next summer’s Indigenous Games in 
Saskatchewan, Canada, and the Tribe is 
looking for young archers to compete in the 
age-old tradition. 

The use of bows and arrows in North 
America dates back to around 2500 B.C. 
when the first Native Americans crossed 
the land bridge from Russia to Alaska and 
ventured south looking for mammoths 
and buffalo. Years later Indians in Florida, 
including the Seminoles, used them as 
survival tools in the Everglades. 

“Back in the day, we had to do what we 
had to do to survive and provide food,” said 
Paul Buster, Cultural language instructor. 
“They weren’t weapons; they were tools.” 

People used the tools to hunt four- 
legged animals and fish. Bows were made 
of local wood and buckskin. Other fibers 
were used to project the arrows. 

Today, bows and arrows are made of 
modem materials, such as fiberglass and 
aluminum, and are used for hunting and the 
sport of archery. 

For the Indigenous Games, Seminole 
team tryouts will be held in Brighton at 
10 a.m., Nov. 2 for 19U, 16U and 14U 
teams. Archers can use either traditional or 
compound bows. 

A compound bow uses about half the 
pressure of a traditional bow when pulled 


Beverly Bidney 

Recreation employee Joe Collins explains an archery technique to student Kyler Bell during a class 
in Hollywood. 


back to shoot. The cam, or pulley, system be added. A traditional, or recurve, bow has 
takes the weight off the bow once the arrow been around for thousands of years, 
is drawn back at full length. In addition, 

accessories such as a sight and stabilizer can + See ARCHERY on page 2C 



Youth hone volleyball skills 
at Haskell university clinic 


BY ANDREA HOLATA 
Staff Reporter 

BRIGHTON — Nearly 35 youth, ages 
3 to 1 7 Tribalwide, got a special visit Sept. 
29 from Haskell Indian Nations University. 

The school’s women’s volleyball team 
- in town from Lawrence, Kan. for games 
against Southeastern University and Webber 
International - held a clinic in Brighton to 
help improve kids’ skills on the volleyball 
court. 

“We want our girls to see that their 
level of play today is not that far off from 
the collegiate level of play. We want them to 
see for themselves how athletic they really 
are compared to girls that play collegiately,” 
said Richard Blankenship, Recreation 


director for the Seminole Tribe. “We want 
them to get some exposure to Haskell and 
we want them to get exposure to volleyball.” 

To start off the clinic, youth broke into 
groups and raced against each other in team 
exercises. Each group then participated in 
drills with a member of the Haskell team 
guiding them every step of the way. Drills 
included learning the correct way to hit a 
low ball and learning to recover by standing 
up quickly. All participants rotated through 
each drill. 

“I learned how to spike the ball better,” 
said Sunni Bearden, of the Brighton 
Reservation, who plays for the Pemayetv 
Emahakv Charter School’s volleyball team. 

Haskell’s head coach for women’s 
volleyball, Nana Allison-Brewer, enjoyed 


seeing the amount of energy the Tribe 
had for volleyball. She hopes youth will 
continue developing skills. 

“I want them to see the level of 
competition we are playing at and that we 
are collegiate athletes playing at a high level 
- and hopefully encourage them to see that 
their hard work right now can continue to 
grow and develop,” she said. 

Jo Leigh Johns, of the Brighton 
Reservation, organized the volleyball clinic 
and was satisfied with the turnout. 

Some of the girls who attended the 
clinic can use their new skills while 
competing in the Indigenous Games to be 
held in Canada next summer. 

+ See more HASKELL photos on page 4C 



Andrea Holata 

Tribal youth and the Haskell volleyball team gather Sept. 29 for a photo after an instructive clinic in Brighton. 


Golf season wraps 
par for course 


BY EILEEN SOLER 
Staff Reporter 

BIG CYPRESS — Middle school 
athlete Dasani Cypress ended the golf 
season on a high note Oct. 14 at the district 
tournament in Naples. 

“For only playing competitive golf for 
a short time, and playing on the school’s 
volleyball team at the same time, Dasani 
is showing good strength,” coach Amos 
Mazzant said. 

The eighth-grader advanced to the 
regional tournament after completing 18 
holes. She held her own with high school 
competitors throughout the season while 
improving her skills. 

Every swing counts, she said. 

“I scored one less than the last time,” 
she said at a game Oct. 8 against LaBelle 
High School at Glades Golf & Country 
Club’s course. Dasani’s score of 54 placed 
her as an individual player at districts. 
There, she earned the third best individual 
score among 17 players. 

Senior and team captain Quenton 
Cypress, eighth-grader Troy Cantu and 
high school junior Darryl Billie made 
up the boys’ team for the 2013 season. 
Quenton and Troy competed at districts as 
individuals with Quenton scoring 54-55 to 
move on to regionals. 

“All of our golfers did very well on a 
very difficult course,” Mazzant said. 

Though the players play regular 
season games on nine holes, the districts 
were 18 holes. 

Dasani scored 53 on the back nine and 
73 on the front nine and won a place at 
the regional finals Oct. 21 at Golden Gate 
Country Club in Naples. 

Troy will not go to regionals but shot 



Eileen Soler 

Team captain Quenton Cypress takes a swing 
at a match Oct. 8 against LaBelle High School. 


his best game at districts - a 56-63. 

Mazzant said Dasani and Troy show 
the most promise for a winning season in 
2014. 

“Their scores may not show it now but 
things are about to happen,” he said. 


+ See more GOLF photos on page 5C 


Student athlete profile: 
Ahnie Jumper 



Beverly Bidney 

Ahnie Jumper sets the ball Oct. 9 during an American Heritage volleyball game against 
Somerset Academy. 


BY BEVER LY BIDNEY 
Staff Reporter 

PLANTATION — Ahnie Jumper 
is the type of athlete who plays one 
sport just to keep in shape for the next 
one she’ll play. True to form, the ninth- 
grader is excelling on the volleyball 
court while she waits for basketball and 
softball seasons to come around. 

A setter on the American Heritage 
varsity team, Jumper also thrives in the 
classroom and has learned to balance 
academics and athletics. 

Reading in the car during the 
hour commute from Big Cypress to 
Plantation every day helps Jumper keep 
up with her schoolwork. 

“You just have to make time to 
study and do work between practices 
and games,” said Jumper, 14. 

Jumper comes from an athletic 
family and draws inspiration from her 
brothers, Andre and Blevyns, who play 
football at American Heritage, and her 
father, Josh Jumper, who is surrounded 
by sports as the Recreation site manager 
in Big Cypress. 

“They inspire me to push harder,” 
she said. “There is always something to 
improve on.” 

At a recent game against Somerset 
Academy, Jumper was in her element. 
Surrounded by teammates while 
warming up before the game, they 
shared an easy camaraderie before they 
got down to the business on the court. 
As of press time, the team is .500 for 
the season with an 11-11 record. On 
Oct. 9 they defeated Somerset 25-20, 



Beverly Bidney 

American Heritage student Ahnie Jumper 
warms up before the varsity volleyball 
game against Somerset Academy. 


25-22 and 25-14. 

“I like being on the team,” Jumper 
said. “It’s like having another family.” 

Jumper’s goal is to get straight A’s 
in school, play softball in college and 
become an athletic trainer. Even though 
her long-term goal is years away, she 
knows how she will achieve it. 

“You can do a lot of things through 
Christ, which strengthens you,” she 
said. “If you need help, just ask and 
He’ll provide. But you have to put in 
the work.” 
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PECS volleyball team shows promise on the court 


BY ANDREA HOLATA 
Staff Reporter 

BRIGHTON — Pemayetv Emahakv 
Charter School’s girls’ volleyball team 
continues to gain strength and learn the 
importance of teamwork. 

“We are really coming together as a 
team - it’s so nice to see,” said head coach 
Kim Jackson. “The thing about our team is 
we have so much more potential. We could 
be so much better than we are right now; 
that’s very exciting.” 

The Lady Seminoles are off to a good 
start winning games against Moore Haven 
(25-6, 25-7), Yearling Middle (25-16, 
27-25), Everglades City (25-11, 25-10), 
Osceola (25-15, 25-10) and Glades Day 
(25-10, 25-8). 

On Sept. 19 the Lady Seminoles 
defeated their rivals the Yearling Middle 
School Bulls (25-16, 27-25). Leading the 
team was Aleina Micco who had five aces, 
or serves the opponent can’t return, and 


Raeley Matthews with 10 kills, or points off 
a spike. 

Team member Sunni Bearden said she 
enjoys playing teams on their home court, 
but she hopes to win against Yearling on 
their court as well. 

“It’s fantastic (to play Yearling); it’s so 
wild,” Bearden said. “We are always ready 
to play them but we are going to try our best 
to beat them on their home court, too.” 

Jackson said the team has some things 
they need to improve but that they work 
well together overall. 

“We are really a close-knit team; we 
really don’t have any conflicts,” Jackson 
said. “They are learning how to rely on each 
other and know that someone else is going 
to be behind them. They are learning trust 
and reliability.” 

This year’s roster includes Sunni 
Bearden, Camryn Thomas, Chynna 
Villarreal, Cady Osceola, Aleina Micco, 
Raeley Matthews, Caroline Sweat and 
Krysta Burton. 



♦ ARCHERY 

From page 1C 


“We have kids 
who prefer the 
compound bow with 
all the accessories,” 
said Jason Tommie, 

Brighton archery 
instructor and field 
supervisor. “But we 
have some who like 
traditional, too.” 

The Indigenous 
Games competition 
will include different 
types of targets 
including 3-D, round 
bull’s-eye and square 
target with four bull’s- 

eyes. Because of 

Canada’s hilly terrain, 

competitors can 

expect some uphill shots. To prepare 

Tribal kids for the challenges, Tommie 

will elevate the targets to give the kids 

practice shooting in an upward motion. 

In addition, the distances to the 
targets will be significantly farther 
during the games than they are typically 
placed in Brighton. Tommie will prepare 
archers for those distances by placing 
targets up to 50 yards away instead of 
the usual 25 to 30. 

The Recreation Department offers 
lessons on every reservation, and 


Beverly Bidney 

Kyler Bell draws back the arrow on his traditional bow during a 
class in Hollywood. 


Pemayetv Emahakv Charter School 
in Brighton incorporates the sport 
into physical education classes. And 
although traditionally a sport for boys 
and men only, with a parent’s permission 
girls can also participate. 

“Traditions aren’t as strict as they 
used to be years ago,” Buster said. 

Brighton Recreation offers archery 
as a seasonal sport from November to 
January, which attracts student athletes 
between sports seasons, Tommie said. 
Kids ages 5 to 1 8 can participate if they 
are still in school. 




Andrea Holata 


Andrea Holata 


Cady Osceola positions herself for a serve against Yearling Caroline Sweat, left, and Sunni Bearden high-five after winning both sets against 
Middle School Sept. 19. their rivals, the Yearling Middle School Bulls. 



Andrea Holata 

Sunni Bearden gets some air as she prepares to spike the ball against the Yearling Middle School Bulls Sept. 19. Pemayetv Emahakv won both sets 
against Yearling. 
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Neko Osceola, Andre Jumper shine on the gridiron 



BY BEVERLY BIDNEY 
Staff Reporter 

PLANTATION — American Heritage 
High School in Plantation is in the midst of 
a winning football season and two Seminole 
players have contributed to the Patriots’ 
victories on the gridiron. 

Neko Osceola and Andre Jumper, 
though never on the field together, have 
added to the strength of the team through 
their determination and perseverance. 

Osceola is a fullback on the offense, and 
Jumper plays defensive end and linebacker 
for the defense. At press time, the Patriots 
were 6- 1 and were ranked third in the state 
by the Associated Press. 

Both teenagers have played for years 
but enjoy the sport for different reasons. 

Osceola, 17, is an all-round athlete 
who plays basketball and runs track. He 
enjoys football because he likes the game 
and being part of the team. Jumper likes the 
physical aspects of the game. 

Both boys enjoy the status of being 
student athletes and want to play college 
ball. The challenge for Osceola is doing 
well in school while staying dedicated to the 
sport. Both take many long hours during the 
week and on the weekends. 

“I do what I do on the field and in the 
classroom, go home, get a good night sleep 
and do it all over again,” said Osceola, of 
Hollywood. “But I like being an example to 
other kids at school.” 

After high school he wants to play 
college ball, study sports management and 
become a sports manager or athletic trainer 
- if he doesn’t become a pro football player. 
Osceola’s inspiration comes from his 
family, including his older brother Jerome 
Davis; his mother, Patricia Wilcox; and his 
7-month-old nephew Jerome. 

He strives to be humble and responsible 
like his mother and brother and appreciates 
that his mother is a very traditional 
Seminole. 

Osceola has sports heroes as well, 
including his stepfather former NFL running 
back Lorenzo White, Michael Jordan and 


University of Miami running back Duke 
Johnson. He shared simple advice for 
students who want to pursue athletics. 

“Listen to the coaches when they 
tell you something,” he said. “Don’t take 
anything for granted and get your grades 
now instead of waiting for the last minute to 
try to pull them together. It means a lot to be 
a student athlete.” 

Football coach Mike Rumph said he 
couldn’t imagine the team without these 
two players and has noticed improvements 
in both boys. 

Rumph credits Jumper’s rodeo 
experience for making him a stronger and 
tougher player. He is pleased with how well 
Osceola plays on special teams and blocks 
for one of the top running backs in the state, 
Sony Michel. 

“They have both found their niche on 
the team this year and have a solid spot 
where they can contribute to the team,” 
Rumph said. “They worked hard and 
sacrificed a lot over the summer to help the 
team get better. Because of that, they are 
helping contribute on Friday nights.” 

Being a student athlete means juggling 
sports without sacrificing academics - not 
always an easy task. But Jumper seems to 
have found the winning formula. With his 
3.5 GPA, he has managed to thrive in both 
arenas. His favorite subject is history. 

“I like to learn about what happened 
before we were even thought of,” said 
Jumper, of Big Cypress. “Of people’s 
struggles, what they had to go through and 
how they lived.” 

Because he lives in Big Cypress, 
Jumper spends a lot of time commuting to 
and from school. He gets home late and then 
does his homework. 

“I think of Friday as payday,” he said. 
“I work hard from Monday to Friday. In 
the end it will get me to where I want to 
be and I can tell people I played football, 
maintained good grades and graduated from 
high school.” 

But Jumper’s goals go well beyond 
high school. 

“I see myself going to college and 


pursuing my dream of playing football,” he 
said. “If that doesn’t work out I’d like to be 
an architect.” 

Jumper finds inspiration in his 
grandfather, Jonas Cypress, who encourages 
him to expand his horizons. 


“He’s gone through a lot,” Jumper said. 
“He inspires me to do my best and drives 
me to go off the rez. He knows it’s not the 
only place we have. He encourages me to 
see the rest of the world.” 

Although he is only 17, Jumper has 


some sage words for other students. 

“Keep working hard; don’t stop,” 
he said. “Don’t let anyone tell you that 
you can’t do something. If they say that, 
it should make you want to drive harder. 
When you work hard, it will pay off.” 



Beverly Bidney 

Andre Jumper, No. 15, is about to tackle the Key West quarterback during the American 
Heritage game. 


Beverly Bidney 

Neko Osceola, No. 34, plays on the special teams during kickoff after an American Heritage 
touchdown. 


Beverly Bidney 

Andre Jumper, No. 15, and the rest of the defense 
leave the field after stopping Key West High 
School. 


Beverly Bidney 


A member of the offense and special teams unit, Neko Osceola keenly watches the defense 
play and awaits his time on the field. 


Beverly Bidney 

Andre Jumper, No. 15, tackles the Key West player with the ball. 



Get Out of Jail 

Fast ! 

Call Myrna Loy 
(954) 583-9119. 
Tribal dividends, 
MasterCard and 
Visa accepted. 

24 hours • 
Speedy Release 
• Professional 
Service. 

1128 NW 
31st Ave., Ft. 
Lauderdale, FL 
33311 
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Brighton’s littlest football 
players hit the gridiron 



Andrea Holata 

Javaris Johnson rushes the ball 7 yards for the Okeechobee Youth Football League (OYFL) against Cypress Gardens Oct. 7. 
OYFL Brahmans Mighty Mights division won 35-0. 



Andrea Holata 


Andrea Holata 


Tribal members Javaris Johnson, Jrayko Billie, Creek Gopher and Quayton Billie A timeout offers the perfect opportunity 
smile for the camera during halftime. for brothers Quayton and Jrayko Billie to 

show off their uniforms and helmets. 



Andrea Holata 

A Haskell volleyball player teaches Courtney Gore how to 
correctly block a ball. 


Andrea Holata 

Sunni Bearden and Aleina Micco practice how to retrieve a low 
ball and recover by standing up quickly. 



Andrea Holata 

Tribal youth participate in relay drills Sept. 29 during the Haskell volleyball clinic at the Brighton Gym. 


2 w Annual 


4 ' 


swamp Soccers 

HOG ROUND UP 


We decided to host a few events while the Swamp Doggers weigh in on Sunday 

\ 

Nov, 3 rd t 8am Open Archery Competition 

-jr 

$50 Entry Pee - 3-0 Targets ~ Head to Head Competition 


Nov. Red Ryder BB Gum Vendors 
10 am Shoot Competition Welcome!!! 


S ‘ 0 Entry Fee - Ages 6-’ 2 - Parent must be present 
for children to participate - Guns will be supplied 


,3 rd 


f m 

vj 


k BBQ Rib & Swamp 
f Cabbage Cook-off 


$50 Entry fee per, category - tyuipeo rnuMpiy m fibs swamp 
cabtege.andnay of cooking |? Judging at Tarr - I CM 

jjaybkki will Say. 3 pm - Cickinc ray ten at 


Gates Open at 8am 


Brighton Seminole Reservation www.rezrodeo.coro 363-467*6039 

f red Smith Rodeo Arena kcndfamurphytdf-iemtrtbe.com 

'* Archery competitors. BBO cook-off competitor, and vendors must call in to confirm 

attendance by 4pm, Oct, 23,2013 




United States Department of the Interior 

BUREAU OF INDIAN AFFAIRS 
Eastern Regional Office 
S4S Marriott Drive, Suite 700 
Nashville. TN 37214 


NOTICE OF AVAILABILITY OF THE ENVIRONMENTAL ASSESSMENT AND 
FINDING OF NO SIGNIFICANT IMPACT 



AGENCY: Bureau of Indian Affairs 

ACTION: Notice of Availability 


SUMMARY: The Bureau of Indian Affairs (BIA) is issuing a Finding of No Significant Impact 
(TONS! I for approving the lease and associated construction of a billboard on the Seminole 
Tribe of Florida’s Hollywood Reservation. Broward County. Florida (Township 50 S, Range 41 
E. Section 36). The conceptual dimensions of the billboard are 55 x 48 feet with the sign face 14 
feet long. The proposed project is located off of State Road 7 and across from Seminole Way. 

The BIA has reviewed and adopted the Clear Channel 2-Sided Billboard Environmental 
Assessment (LA), dated August 2013. prepared by the Seminole Tribe of Florida Environmental 
Resource Management Department, to determine the environmental impacts associated with the 
project in accordance with the National Environmental Policy Act (NEPA) of 1 969. 

NOTICE: This is a Notice of Availability, that the EA and FONSI for the project are available 
for public review. The FONSI determination was based on review and analysis of the 
information in the EA. You may obtain a copy of the EA and FONSI from the BIA Eastern 
Regional Office or the Environmental Resources Management Department of the Seminole Tribe 
of Florida, 6365 Taft Street. Suite 3008. Hollywood. FL 33024. telephone (954) 9654380. 

This FONSI is a Ending on environmental effects, not a decision to proceed with an action, 
therefore cannot be appealed. 

For further information please contact Chet McGhee. Regional Environmental Scientist, Bureau 
of Indian Affairs, Eastern Regional Office. 545 Marriott Drive. Suite 700, Nashville, TN 37214. 
telephone (615) 564-6830. 




Director, Eastern Region 1 
Bureau oflndian Affairs 


Dale: 
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+ More GOLF photos from page 1C 


Eileen Soler 


Ahfachkee’s Troy Cantu swings into a personal record score of 59. 


Eileen Soler 

Ahfachkee School boys’ team member Darryl Billie and assistant coach Pastor Salaw Hummingbird relax 
after a grueling competition Oct. 8 at Glades Golf & Country Club. 
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Eileen Soler 


Eileen Soler 


Eileen Soler Dasani Cypress drops the ball into play. 

Eighth-grade student golfer Dasani Cypress, of Ahfachkee School, moves a ball from a marsh back into play. 


Ahfachkee School golf team captain Quenton Cypress tees off at the 
eighth hole. 
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FOB 36 MONTHS' 


CUSTOMER CASH 


‘finance offer subject lo credit approval, applies to purchases of new Yamaha Motorcycles. ATVs & Scooters made on a Yamaha Installment Financing loan account from 9/1/13-12/26/13 
Min. contract length 24 mos, majc. 34 mos. Min. amount financed $5,0(10 fixed APR of 3 99%. 5.99%, 6 99% or 12 99% assigned based on credit approval criteria, Monthly payments per 
f 1.000 financed based on 34 mo term are $29 5? at 3 99% and $33.69 at 12.99% "Cuslomer Cash offer good on select 2099-2QU models between 9/1/13-12/24/13 Offers good only 
in the US. excluding the slate of Hawaii. ATV models shown are recommended for use only by riders 14 years and older. Raptor 7D0R fi YF7450R recommended for experienced riders only. 
Yamaha recommends that all ATV riders lake an approved training course, for safely and training information, see your dealer or call the ATV Safely Institute at 1 ■ BOOBS?- tffi ATVs can 
fie hazardous to operate. For your safely Always avoid paved surfaces. Never ride on public roads. Always wear a helmet, eye protection and protective clothing Never tarry passengers. 
Never engage in slum riding. Riding and alcohol/drugs don't mix. Avoid excessive speed. And be particularly careful on difficult terrain. Professional riders depicted on a closed courses. 
Shown with optional accessoires ©2013 Yamaha Motor Corporation USA All rights reserved * Yamaha Motors psrfs.cora 9/13 


954-436-9905 
4101 Davie Road Ext. 

Davie, FL 33024 

www.BrowardMotorsports.com 

YAMAHA 


Yamaha. The 1st Name in Motorsportsl* 
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GUY SELIGMAN, P.A. 

Criminal Defense Attorney 

Even A Fish Wouldn't 
Get Caught If It 
Kept Its Mouth Shut 



520 SE J?th St Pt Lauderdale PL 5551 6 

' - - '3 - • 

Tel 9^-760-7600 


SEMINOLE TRIBE FIRE RESCUE 


Presents 



0 CHECKLIST 


October is National Fire Prevention Month 


Parents: Do you know that fire kills more people and destroys more property than 
all natural disasters combined each year? 


□ Check and/or replace the batteries for your smoke alarms every six months; we suggest 
when you change your clocks for Daylight Savings Time (Nov. 3, 2013). Most victims of 
residential fires did not have a working smoke alarm within their homes. 

□ A fire extinguisher should be kept close to the kitchen and be easily accessible at all times. 

□ Discuss a Home Escape Plan with every member of your family in advance of a fire. It must 
include at least two ways out of each room and a predetermined meeting place outside of the 
home. 

□ Hurricane shutters that cannot be opened quickly from the inside of a home should be 
removed because they may trap occupants and slow down rescue efforts during a fire. 

□ Protect your home from brush fires by clearing the surrounding property of combustible 
items such as wood piles, heavy vegetation and discarded materials. 

□ Remember to evacuate your residence when you have been advised to do so because brush 
fires can quickly engulf the area and block roadways. 


□ Contact 9-1-1 or the local emergency number immediately to report a fire when you 
notice that something is burning. Your phone call may save a person’s life! 



For more information on Home Fire Safety, contact Deputy Fire Marshal Bruce Britton at 
BruceBritton@semtribe.com or (954) 986-2080 Ext. 11616. 


Have You Seen Us Online? 



Tribune 




The 


Seminole 

^1 * voice of the Unconquered 


THE SEMINOLE TRIBUNE IS NOW BRINGING YOU 
DAILY UPDATES ON ALL THE LATEST TRIBAL NEWS 


Visit our website at: 
www.seminoletribune.org 


Follow us on Facebook: 
The Seminole Tribune 


Follow us on Twitter 
@SeminoleTribune 
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Revelry, merriment to celebrate National Indian Day 


BY EILEEN SOLER 
Staff Reporter 

For Big Cypress Board Rep. Joe Frank, 
Indian Day means gathering with family 
and friends to mark Native culture, history 
and pride. 

“It’s being who you are and celebrating 
it,” he said. 

Across six Seminole communities 
throughout Florida, festivities included 
canoe races, log peeling, clothing contests, 
archery, stickball games and skillet 
tossing. Sofkee, frybread and frychicken 
competitions were held before “come one- 
come all” communal dinners. 

The first American Indian Day was 
proposed in the early 1900s by Dr. Arthur 
Caswell Parker, an anthropologist of 
Seneca descent who founded the Society of 
American Indians and the National Congress 
of American Indians, which advocated for 
United States citizenship. The Boy Scouts 
of America had already begun setting aside 
a day to honor the “First Americans” when 
Parker suggested that they do so annually - 
which they did. 

In 1914, another Native rights advocate, 
the Rev. Red Fox James traveled 4,000 miles 
on horseback across the U.S. to Washington 
D.C. to petition President Woodrow Wilson 
for Indian Day. In 1915, James went state to 
state on horseback again gamering support 
from 24 governors to extend citizenship to 
Native Americans. 

According to the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs website, the first American Indian 
Day likely occurred in New York in 1916 
when the governor decreed that every 
second Saturday in May be designated as 
such, though several other states began 
commemorating the day on the last Friday 
in September. Indiana followed in 1919. 
Massachusetts made it law in 1935. 

In 1968 California Gov. Ronald Reagan 
signed a resolution for American Indian Day 
but in 1998 the California State Assembly 
legislated that it be an official state holiday. 

In South Dakota, lawmakers embraced 
the holiday so much that American Indian 
Day was ordered to replace Columbus Day. 

“You know, America has had Columbus 
Day forever but he was just a lost soul 
looking for salvation and for centuries he 
was honored - but for what? Today is for 
us,” Rep. Frank said. 

Big Cypress 

On Sept. 26, in a clearing across the 
street from the Ah-Tah-Thi-Ki Museum in 
Big Cypress, more than 150 Tribal members 
celebrated despite sporadic downpours. 

A cluster of chickees and several event 
tents provided shelter against the drenching 
rain, but each time the dark clouds parted, 
residents continued traditional competitions: 
canoe races, log peeling, clothing contests, 
archery and skillet tossing. 

In a cooking chickee, women braved 
the teeming rain to compete in traditional 
sofkee, frybread and frychicken contests. 

“It takes a lot of dedication to get out 
here and work over a fire in 95 degree 
weather,” said Wovoka Tommie, who 
served as the master of ceremonies. 



Trail 

Safe from the rain, the Trail community 
gathered at the Huggins Camp Sept. 27 to 
celebrate the holiday, under day-long sun. 
From under a large white tent, Trail Liaison 
Norman Huggins welcomed all guests in 
the morning and announced each activity 
throughout the day, first in Mikasuki, then in 
English. Breakfast, lunch and dinner were 
served at the all-day event. 

After breakfast, women started up a fire 
under the cooking chickee for the frybread 
cooking contest, while men began the deer 
skinning tradition. Young boys watched as 
they peeled away the layers of what would 
soon be dinner. 

“Kids can get their hands dirty 
whenever they want,” Michael Osceola 
said, while tossing deer guts aside. 

Tribal members participated in contests 
of all Indian sorts, including frybread 
cooking, arts and crafts, clothing and 
language. Traditional games were played 
under the hot sun while Bingo, contests and 
a raffle were held under the shade of the tent. 

With a bounce house, waterslide and 
playground provided, barefoot children 
bounced from one inflatable to another, 
only breaking to grab a snow cone or cotton 
candy, or to participate in a contest. 

Hollywood 

On the same day, Hollywood residents 
took part in many of the same activities and 
hatchet throwing, archery and hog chase. 

“Indian Day is a day for the Tribe to 
relive past traditions, customs, beliefs, 
legends and, most especially, language,” 
said Paul Buster, Cultural language 
instructor. “It’s time for family, friends, fun 
and fellowship. But language is the most 
important part; it makes us who we are.” 

Some Tribal members braved handling 
exotic creatures from Okalee Village, 
including a bearded dragon and a 4-year-old 
alligator. Although there was no wrestling, 
Buster spoke about the major role alligators 
play in Seminole history. 

For hundreds of years, hunting 
alligators helped the Tribe survive by eating 
the meat, he said. In the process of catching 
the gators, the early Indians learned how to 
control them by using the same moves that 
entertain tourists today. 

“Seminoles used to hide from soldiers 
in alligator dens,” said Buster, who isn’t 
sure whether this is legend or fact. “During 
the dry season, you can get in there and 
hide. We lived in harmony with them.” 

Early Seminoles would also sell the 
alligators’ hides, but realized they would 
bring more money if they were alive. So 
they learned to wrestle the beasts, tie them 
up and then sell them. Eventually, people 
wanted to watch the wrestling portion of the 
transaction and a tourist attraction was bom. 

For Denise Billie, the event was a great 
way to remind Tribal youth of their heritage. 

“Indian Day means we get to celebrate 
who we are and show our younger kids how 
we used to be,” Billie said. “Nowadays kids 
are more modem, but today they get to see 
how I grew up and are reminded they are 


Seminole, too. And it’s always good to get 
together with friends and family.” 

Tampa 

Weeklong warnings of rain didn’t stop 
Tampa Seminoles from making the most 
of Indian Day on Sept. 28 at the Lakeland 
property. Despite intermittent showers and 
a hide-and-seek sun, all planned activities 
were completed. 

Much of the time was spent beneath 
the large tent where tables full of crafts and 
several demonstrators, including Bobby 
Henry and Vinson Miner, and storytellers 
Herbert Jim and Pedro Zepeda kept dozens 
of children and teens entertained throughout 
the afternoon. 

Brighton Councilman Andrew J. 
Bowers Jr. and his wife, Kay, visited and 
toured various vendor booths. 

“I always enjoy coming up here to 
Tampa,” Councilman Bowers said. 

Barbecue foods mixed with traditional 
fare were served twice, to the crowd’s 
delight. 

Fort Pierce 

The Fort Pierce community celebrated 
Indian Day a week earlier on Sept. 2 1 at the 
Chupco Ranch. Family, friends and Tribal 
members from other reservations came 
together for a day of fellowship and friendly 
competition. 

Throughout the day, adults competed in 
traditional games, including, archery, hatchet 


throwing, log peeling and horseshoes, while 
youth entertained themselves on the 40-foot 
waterslide and bounce houses. 

“It’s to celebrate what our ancestors 
fought for and to bring back our heritage, 
said Tribal member Josh Sneed. “Every time 
we have this event it’s a learning experience 
for everyone and it’s good to bring the 
family together and let everyone celebrate.” 

At the end of the day everyone enjoyed 
a traditional meal of beef stew, spam and 
tomato gravy, rice, chicken, Indian tacos, 
frybread and much more prepared by 
Savannah Huggins, of Trail. After dinner, 
adults played a few games of bingo. 

Brighton 

The Brighton Reservation celebrated 
Indian Day with several events throughout 
the week. Festivities began Sept. 21 with a 
fishing tournament for community members. 
Tribal members of all ages woke up at the 
crack of dawn to cast their lines in hopes 
of catching the biggest fish. There were 
several categories including the biggest 
catfish, garfish, bass and the total weight of 
speck and bream. All fishermen met at the 
Brighton 4-H barn at 1 p.m. to weigh out. 

On Sept. 26, the Health Department 
organized a 5K race. Later that day, the 
Community Culture Center hosted a 
clothing contest. Children, adults and 
seniors, adorned in patchwork dresses with 
capes, jackets, vests and turbans, walked 
the stage modeling their finest traditional 
outfits. 


Brighton’s main event was held Sept. 
27, with many of the same traditional games 
and activities as the other communities. 

Tribal members piled into cars and 
headed to Tucker Ridge to participate in the 
popular canoe race. Several teams of one 
man and one woman participated with many 
spectators to cheer them on. 

Only one canoe sunk this year; however, 
a few still veered off course. 

“That’s our identity. By doing these 
types of (traditional) activities during Indian 
Day, it keeps it real, it keeps it live,” said 
Norman Bowers, Chairman’s assistant. 
“Some of these girls growing up, they 
probably really didn’t know how to cook 
frybread or pumpkin bread, but over the 
years since we have been implementing 
these types of contests, you could actually 
tell they have gotten more experience. That 
goes for the wood carving and stuff (too). 
It helps us keep our culture and at the same 
time, it brings everybody together.” 

To end the long day of friendly 
competitions, youth and seniors participated 
in turtle races. Each participant turned a 
turtle on its back in the middle of the circle. 
To start the races, the turtles were turned 
right side up and whichever turtle crossed 
outside the circle first won. Hoping not to 
scare the turtles, youth quietly watched as 
some turtles stayed still and some crawled 
outside the circle. 

Beverly Bidney, Amanda Murphy, 
Andrea Holata and Peter B. Gallagher 
contributed to this article. 



Eileen Soler 

Resha Doctor, front, and Aize Henry laugh and row their way to second place in the 
women’s rowing contest at the Big Cypress Reservation Indian Day festivities. 





Peter B. Gallagher 

Bobby Henry concentrates on soap carving at the Tampa Indian Day 
celebration Sept. 28. 



Beverly Bidney 

Cassandra Jones finishes the log peel at the Hollywood Indian 
Day festivities Sept. 27. 



Eileen Soler 

Robert Cypress keeps his eyes peeled as he releases his grip during an archery 
competition at the Big Cypress Reservation Indian Day festivities Sept. 26. 


Amanda Murphy 

Shayna Roberts shows her bright colors on stage during 
the Trail Indian Day clothing contest Sept. 27. 


Beverly Bidney 

This boy seems to wonder how safe it is to hold this 4-year-old alligator, but he does it anyway 
during Hollywood’s Indian Day Sept. 27. 
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Andrea Holata 


Andrea Holata 


Andrea Holata 


Celeste Stockton races to finish her log during the log peeling contest at the Fort Pierce Indian Day Sept. 21. 


Tribal member Kevin Tommie aims for a ringer during the men’s Marissa Stockton and Sheree Sneed compete in a friendly game 
horseshoe tournament. of horseshoes. 



Andrea Holata 

Marty Tommie stretches his bow and aims for a mark during the 
archery competition at Chupco Ranch in Fort Pierce. 





Andrea Holata 

Josh Sneed aims for a bull’s-eye during the hatchet throwing 
competition at the Indian Day festivities. 



Andrea Holata 


Andrea Holata 


Andrea Holata 


Johnnie Jones is on his way to winning first place in the log Fort Pierce women and girls show off their new shirts. Everyone who attended the Indian Day festivities in Fort Pierce 
peeling contest in his age category. were given T-shirts to mark the day. 


Jane Stockton participates in the hatchet throwing contest at 
the Indian Day festivities in Fort Pierce. 



Bessie Tommie looks on while she gets help marking her bingo cards. 


Andrea Holata Andrea Holata 

Brighton Recreation staff, Bill Cunningham, Dallas Nunez, Marc Macias and Jason Tommie, serve Fort Pierce residents an 
Indian Day feast. 
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Amanda Murphy 

Shayna Roberts chats with Autumn Osceola on stage as they await the 
judges’ decision in the children’s clothing contest during the Trail Indian 
Day celebration Sept. 27. In this particular style, Shayna took third place. 




Amanda Murphy 

Amos Billie tries his hand at skillet tossing, putting his whole body into the 
throw at the Huggins Camp. 


Amanda Murphy 

Tasha Osceola holds her son Captain Osceola while the judges deliberate 
her handiwork during the clothing contest. 





Amanda Murphy 

Clothing contest judges Megan Chrisjohn, Virginia Poole, WynterDawn Billie, Adriana Huggins and Trail Liaison Norman Huggins deliberate on the 
significant details of each participant’s entries. 


Amanda Murphy 

This boy practices his archery skills. 


- _ - 



Amanda Murphy 

Children throw themselves down the waterslide at the Trail Indian Day celebration. A festival 
favorite, the waterslide provided hours of wet entertainment for the children in the hot sun at the 
Huggins Camp. 



Amanda Murphy 

With an ecstatic child strapped snuggly into the backboard, Capt. Mike Hopkins and Keith Rohan, of 
the Fire Rescue Department, flip her over and show just how well their equipment works. 



Amanda Murphy 

Sharlene Roberts, a toddler just starting to walk, 
does her best to stand on stage all by herself 
during the children’s clothing contest. 



Amanda Murphy 

This child tries on a firefighter’s heavy bunker 
gear at the Trail Indian Day celebration. 
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Amanda Murphy 

Watching the adults play horseshoes makes this little one curious about Stephanie Huggins prepares to toss a horseshoe, 
the game. 


Amanda Murphy Amanda Murphy 

Women spend all day under the cooking chickee brewing up huge pots and pans of traditional 
Native American cuisine during the Trail Indian Day celebration. 



Amanda Murphy 

Capt. Mike Hopkins, of the Fire Rescue Department, lets kids take turns strapping 
into a special wheelchair firefighters use to rescue people. 


Amanda Murphy 

Supplied with snow cones and cotton candy, youngsters chill out on the swing set 
at the Huggins Camp. 


Amanda Murphy 

A game of bingo ensues under the shade of the big, white tent - a nice break from 
the hot outdoor activities. 
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Peter B. Gallagher Peter B. Gallagher 

Bobby Henry adjusts the neck kerchief for his grandson Ricky Dillon before the clothing contest during the Tampa Indian Day Stacey Smith, Amanda Sisneroz, Linda Jane Henry, Shanda Cypress and Michael Jean Jimmie model their outfits in the 
celebration at the Lakeland property Sept. 28. clothing contest. 




Peter B. Gallagher Peter B. Gallagher 

On a comfy blanket in the shade, young Amelia DeLand-Zepeda has the Canoe races on the rain-swelled lake were a fun activity on a wet day in Tampa, 
honored spot at storyteller Pedro Zepeda’s feet. 



Peter B. Gallagher 

Pedro Zepeda captivates his audience during a storytelling session in Tampa. 



Peter B. Gallagher 

Little Chris Jimmie holds his mother, Michael Jean Jimmie’s, hand while striking 
a pose for the judges. 


Peter B. Gallagher 

Linda Jane Henry stirs the steamy cauldron beneath the cooking chickee. 



Peter B. Gallagher 

Pink is the color of choice for Maggie Garcia’s Indian Day outfit. 




Peter B. Gallagher 

Desmond Miller fashions a leather mask in the traditional crafts area. 



Peter B. Gallagher 

Flinting expert Vinson Miner comes down from Georgia to show Seminole youth how 
to make knives and arrowheads from stone. 



Peter B. Gallagher 

Annie Henry adjusts the sleeves on her grandson’s traditional long shirt. 
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Eileen Soler 

Girls prepare to compete in the Big Cypress Reservation Indian Day clothing contest 
Sept. 26. 


Eileen Soler 

Daylyn Hall is the picture of Native American focus and determination during the 
archery contest. 


Eileen Soler 

Achilles, an exotic black and white Tegu lizard, is the star of a live animal show for 
children during Indian Day. 



Eileen Soler 

Intermittent, daylong rain storms create a splashtastic diversion for children at the Indian Day event. 


Eileen Soler 

Derick Toho takes first place in the jacket category during the 
clothing contest. 



Eileen Soler Eileen Soler 

Children make their own fun by climbing a tree at the Big Cypress Reservation Indian Jeremiah Hall, left, and Josh Jumper row to a first place win in the men’s canoe race. 
Day festivities. 
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Eileen Soler 

John ‘Otter’ Jones, of Okalee Village, shows the wing span of a hawk during 
a live animal show. 



Eileen Soler 

Janice Osceola tends to her second-place winning delicious frychicken 
under the cooking chickee. 



Eileen Soler 

Resha Doctor gives her all for the top spot in a skillet tossing competition. 



Girls line up for the judges dressed in their favorite Seminole attire during the clothing contest. 


Eileen Soler Eileen Soler 

Children exercise creativity during arts and crafts at Big Cypress 
Reservation’s Indian Day festivities. 
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Andrea Holata 

Aiyana Tommie combines flour and water to create the right texture for the best frybread 
during the Brighton Reservation’s Indian Day celebration on Sept. 27. 



Andrea Holata 

Sheila Fortner celebrates Indian Day with baby Miguel Estrada. 




Andrea Holata 


Andrea Holata 


Mary Huff races to finish peeling her log faster than her competitors in the log peeling Justin Gopher Jr. shows off his first-prize turtle from the 
competition. turtle races. 




Andrea Holata 


Andrea Holata 


The Billie family enjoys the afternoon together at the Indian Day event. 


Justin Gopher celebrates as he and his partner, Holly Johns, make it back to 
land first during the canoe race. 



Andrea Holata 

Justin Gopher competes in the log peeling competition at the Brighton Indian 
Day celebration. 



Andrea Holata 

Happy Jones concentrates as she aims for the target in the senior corn hole 
competition during the Indian Day festivities. 



Lance Tommie aims for his target in the archery competition. 


Andrea Holata 


Women prepare frybread over an open fire for an Indian Day feast in Brighton. 


Andrea Holata 
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Beverly Bidney 

Caidence Smith bravely takes hold of a bearded dragon brought by Okalee Village to the 
Hollywood Indian Day festivities Sept. 27. 


Beverly Bidney 

The targets seem easy enough to reach during the archery competition, but looks can 
be deceiving. This shooter takes aim and gives it his best shot. 


Beverly Bidney 

The decisive moment is captured when the arrow leaves Blake Osceola’s bow during the archery 
event at Hollywood’s Indian Day. 


Beverly Bidney 

Cornelia Osceola and Recreation employee Jose Herrera share a laugh 
before the Indian Day skillet toss competition. 


Beverly Bidney 

Kids participate in the hog chase during the Indian Day bash. 


Beverly Bidney 

A Tribal member throws the hatchet during the Indian Day competition. 


Beverly Bidney 

Rosa Urbina tosses the skillet in the air during the competition at 
Hollywood’s Indian Day. 


Beverly Bidney 

Clifford Sanchez competes in the log peel. 


Beverly Bidney 

Zach Battiest is in a hurry to finish the log peel during the competition at 
Hollywood’s Indian Day celebration. 




Beverly Bidney 

Shannon Gopher and Danielle Howard compete in the clothing contest. 


Kids take to the air in the sack race during Indian Day on the Hollywood Reservation. 


Beverly Bidney 
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Seniors compete 
in Trike Fest 
COMMUNITY ♦ 8A 


Eli and Levi Harmon excel 
at military school 


EDUCATION ❖ IB 


Ahfachkee starts 
basketball season 
SPORTS ♦ 5C 
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Kyle Doney enters 
Circle of Gold 


Rodeo champs take the show to Vegas 


BY AMANDA MURPHY 
Copy Editor 

TALLAHASSEE — Kyle Doney 
was inducted Nov. 1 into Florida State 
University’s highly venerated Circle of 
Gold. Established by the FSU Alumni 
Association in 1993, the Circle of Gold 
recognizes individuals who epitomize 
the university’s tradition of excellence 
through service and dedication. 

“When you look around the room, it’s 
the heart and soul 
of the university,” 
said Scott Atwell, 
president of the 
Alumni Association, 
about the members 
who return each year 
for the induction 
ceremony. 

Doney, who 
graduated in 2007, 
is the first Tribal member to receive the 
award and the first to serve on the Alumni 
Association’s National Board of Directors. 
A board member for five years, Doney 
serves on the association’s governmental 
advocacy committee and programs 
committee. The former brings university 
priorities to the local legislature to support 
its educational goals, while the latter 
implements social functions, sporting 
events and national Seminole clubs to 
boost alumni participation and to instill a 
constant identification with the school. 

♦ See CIRCLE OF GOLD on page 6A 



New recreation 
facility coming 
to Hollywood 

BY BEVERLY BIDNEY 
Staff Reporter 

HOLLYWOOD — Hollywood 
Reservation will see big changes in the 
coming months with the construction of 
a new recreation facility, new homes and 
new townhouses. 

The construction of the 39,000-square- 
foot, two-story recreation facility will 
likely begin in mid-December. It will 
house a gym, the Boys & Girls Club and 
the Fitness and Culture Departments and 
will encompass the area from the Boxing 
Gym west to 64th Avenue and from 30th 
Street north to the fence surrounding the 
Ball Field. 

The project is expected to be complete 
by Christmas 2014, said Hollywood 
Councilman Chris Osceola. 

“One of my goals was to get the 
Hollywood gym and the Fort Pierce 
community center done during my two- 
year term,” he said. “We got input from 
the Boys & Girls Club, the Culture 
committee and Tribal members; we 
worked collectively on the concept and 
the design.” 

Designed by the architectural firm 
Leo A Daly, the gym incorporates Clan 
symbols and Seminole colors on its 
exterior. Seminole Stiles will build it. 

♦ See RECREATION on page 11A 


Tribal Council 
convenes Nov. 8 

BY BRETT DALY 
Senior Editor 

HOLLYWOOD — Tribal Council 
passed two ordinances Nov. 8 that will 
give the Seminole Tribe control over the 
business and residential leasing of its 
land through the Helping Expedite and 
Advance Tribal Home Ownership Act of 
2012, or HEARTH Act. 

Signed into law by President Barack 
Obama, the HEARTH Act allows Indian 
Tribes to enter into certain leases without 
approval from the Secretary of the 
Department of the Interior. It will help 
expedite the leasing process, according to 
the Tribe’s General Counsel Office. 

The Tribe will now be required to draft 
Tribal regulations for leases in compliance 
with federal law. 

In other news, Council voted to 
increase the Seminole Tribal Gaming 
Commission members’ monthly meeting 
stipend from $2,000 to $3,000 after tabling 
the resolution at the Oct. 11 Council 
meeting. 

♦ See COUNCIL MEETING on page 2A 


BY EILEEN SOLER 
Staff Reporter 

LAS VEGAS — Forget the desert sea 
of high rolling crowds and a billion neon 
lights. For nearly 25,000 visitors at the 
Indian National Finals Rodeo (INFR) Nov. 
5-9, Las Vegas was all about home sweet 
home. 

“It’s custom for Native people to 
ride. It’s a natural ability we’ve developed 
over centuries right where we live and 
work,” said Willie Johns, a community 
outreach specialist in Brighton and an INFR 
commissioner. 

Native life in rural America - steeped 
in family tradition, culture and daily work 
on farms and ranches - led 288 contestants 
to the South Point Arena and Equestrian 
Center, one of the largest indoor rodeo 
arenas in the U.S. 

“In South Florida, we started raising 
and training Spanish horses generations 
ago. The cattle industry, plus raising sheep 
and goats, is the way our Native kids grow 
up,” said Johns, a former six-time INFR 
qualifier. 

Dubbed the “Super Bowl for Indian 
cowboys,” the recent 38th annual event pit 
Native American rodeo champions from 
11 regional rodeo associations beast to 
beast and athlete to athlete for world titles 
in bareback riding, breakaway roping, calf 
roping, steer wrestling, saddle bronc riding 
and bull riding. 

Team roping and barrel racing were 
also included. 

INFR spokeswoman Perse Hooper said 
participants in the all-Indian event spanned 
most of Indian Country from Hollywood, 
Fla. to Omak, Wash. 

Spectators filled the 4,600-seat area. In 
all, 73 Tribes, the largest contingent from 
the Navajo Nation, were represented in 
livestock suppliers and contestants. 

“When we say all-Indian, we mean it,” 
Hooper said. 

Contestants earned spots by racking 
up points in multiple regional rodeo events 
and national rodeo tours over the last year. 
More than a dozen cowboys and cowgirls 
from the Eastern Indian Rodeo Association 
(EIRA) packed up horses and saddles and 
headed west after earning leader board 
scores at rodeos in Immokalee, Big Cypress 
and Brighton. 

Las Vegas mayor Carolyn Goodman 
proclaimed Nov. 7 as INFR Day in honor of 
Native American Heritage Month. 

“This is our day, Las Vegas,” called 
the arena announcer to a packed house of 


the INFR championship rounds. Most 
EIRA members stood strong through 
the first and second rounds. Three Tribal 
members, bareback rider Jacoby Johns, of 
Okeechobee; calf roper Ivan Bruised Head, 
of Okeechobee; and junior bull rider Dyami 
Nelson, 14, carried high scores to the world 
championship. 

Nelson scored 150 in two rides for 
fourth place overall. It was a good showing 
after fracturing his leg in a September 
competition, then riding only three times 
before INFR. 

“I’ll be back next year. I’ll practice 
more and be ready to take it all,” he said. 

The winner, Myles Dillon, of Batesland, 
S.D., won first place with 232 in three rides. 

Johns earned no score after being 
tossed before the buzzer. Bruised Head 
landed in 13th place though he scored in the 
top three spots through the go-rounds and 
finished fastest in the final round. 

Bruised Head jumped the barrier before 
the calf left the gate, penalizing him with 
an additional 1 0 seconds that stole a higher 
standing. 

Adult barrel racers Boogie Jumper and 
Marilee Johns both tipped barrels in the 
third go-round for automatic losses. Junior 
barrel racers Kalgary Johns and Budah 
Jumper suffered the same fate on the third 
go-round. 

Team ropers Josh Jumper and Preston 
Williams, of Big Cypress, and Justin 
Gopher and Hilliard Gopher, of Brighton, 
were put out in the third round, while Dayne 
Johns, of Brighton, was shut out of the steer 
wrestling category at his second round. 

Spectators cheered every contestant 
with every elimination. 

“We have top qualifiers here who prove 
they can do things. In rodeo, it doesn’t work 
out every day, but every day is a new day,” 
declared the announcer. 

Norman Johns put on a good show with 
near perfect breakaway roping skills in the 
senior category but was shut out also in 
round three when his lasso missed the steer. 

Among the male junior contestants, 
breakaway ropers Jacob Parks and Jaylen 
Baker were cut short with no scores in the 
second round. Baker also made it to round 
two for junior bull rider but did not advance. 

“For all of the contestants, it’s an 
accomplishment just to get (to INFR),” 
said Stacy Parks, who traveled from Dania 
Beach to watch her son Jacob compete. 
“We’re proud of them all and next year 
we’ll be back to kick butt.” 

♦ See more INFR photos on page 3C 


Eileen Soler 

Seminole senior Norman Johns, of Brighton, competes Nov. 7 in the senior breakaway event at the 
National Indian Rodeo Finals in Las Vegas. 


Stetson hats, Lucchese boots and Wrangler referring to rough stock. 

jeans-wearing fans. “And we have a lot Daily go-rounds in every category 

of angry hamburger in the house,” he said whittled hometown rodeo heroes to 



Moving ceremony pays tribute to veterans 


BY BEVERLY BIDNEY 
Staff Reporter 

BRIGHTON — Emotions brimmed 
Nov. 7 during the Seminole Veterans Day 
event in Brighton as Tribal members and 


guests paid homage to those who served 
their country. 

One by one, dignitaries thanked the 
veterans, expressing their gratitude to those, 
past and present, who protect the nation’s 
freedom. 


“Several of us served and experienced 
the heartache of being away from home,” 
said Stephen Bowers, master of ceremonies. 
“We’re all back and that’s why we have this 
event every year - so people know Florida 
Seminoles served in all branches of the 


military.” 

Since World War II, 72 Tribal members 
have served in the military. Twenty-four 
have passed on, but all were honored at the 
ceremony. 

Tribal member and U.S. Army Staff 
Sgt. Gabriel Coppedge, who served in 
Afghanistan and Iraq from 2006-2008 and 
continues to serve in the Army Reserve 
infantry, was the guest speaker. He joined 
the army in 2004. 

“That’s where I first learned about 
brotherhood,” said Coppedge, who served 
in the Alpha Company 2nd Battalion, 
30th Infantry. “You learned things about 
people and shared your hopes, dreams and 
aspirations; everything that brought you 
to this point in your life. We relied on and 
trusted each other unquestionably.” 

After his tour in Afghanistan, Coppedge 
thought he would go home but instead was 
sent to Iraq as part of the stop-loss policy, 
or the involuntary extension of a service 
member’s active duty service. He said it 
was one of the best things to happen to him. 

“I could have come home earlier, but 
I stayed because I had soldiers who were 
going there,” said Coppedge, who was 
responsible for nine soldiers at the time. “I 
wanted to go lead them. I felt it was selfish 
to go home and start my life; it would have 
been wrong of me to go home.” 

He and his soldiers served together in 
Afghanistan and Iraq for three and a half 
years. Although most of his group survived 
the perils of war, one was killed by a suicide 
bomber. 

“I was happy to be able to contribute to 
those who made it home; we brought each 
other home,” he said. “But PTSD (post- 
traumatic stress disorder) took some guys.” 

Currently a student at University of 
Phoenix, Coppedge plans to become a 
psychologist so he can help veterans cope 
with their struggles. 

♦ See VETERANS on page 4A 



Beverly Bidney 

Non-Tribal veterans at the Veterans Day event in Brighton Nov. 7 greet Seminole veterans after the formal ceremony ended. Since World War II, 72 
Tribal members have served in the military. 
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Editorial 


Enjoy your Butterball fay-tee 


Seminole Stiles: 
We pay ourselves 


• James E. Billie 

T o our Tribal members, our 
friends around the world, our 
employees, I’d like to say Happy 
Thanksgiving. Hope you enjoy that fay-tee. 
You know, few things irk me during the 
holiday season. One in particular is I have 
not had my turkey dinner yet, and when I 
drive by Walmart or other places in town, 
they are already putting up the Christmas 
decorations. 

For some reason I would like the 
world to let Thanksgiving pass and then 
maybe the next couple days after I digest 
my turkey, go ahead and start putting up 
the Christmas decorations. I don’t know 
if the merchants are eager to hurry up and 
start making money or whatever it is, but 
that is very irritating. 

I do enjoy Christmas holidays, but I 
also want to enjoy my Thanksgiving dinner 
first. Anyway, I hope you folks really enjoy 
yourselves. We’ll see you a couple days 


• Chief Arvol Looking Horse, Bobbie 
C. Billie, Faith Spotted Eagle 

T he Creator created the People 
of the Earth into the Land at the 
beginning of Creation and gave 
us a way of life. This way of life has been 
passed down generation-to-generation 
since the beginning. We have not honored 
this way of life through our own actions 
and we must live these original instructions 
in order to restore universal balance and 
harmony. We are a part of Creation; thus, if 
we break the Laws of Creation, we destroy 
ourselves. 

We, the Original Caretakers of Mother 
Earth, have no choice but to follow 
and uphold the Original Instructions, 
which sustains the continuity of Life. 
We recognize our umbilical connection 
to Mother Earth and understand that she 
is the source of life, not a resource to 
be exploited. We speak on behalf of all 
Creation today, to communicate an urgent 
message that man has gone too far, placing 
us in the state of survival. We warned that 
one day you would not be able to control 
what you have created. That day is here. 

Not heeding warnings from both 
Nature and the People of the Earth 
keeps us on the path of self destruction. 
This self-destructive path has led to the 
Fukushima nuclear crisis, Gulf oil spill, 
tar sands devastation, pipeline failures, 
impacts of carbon dioxide emissions and 
the destruction of ground water through 
hydraulic fracking, just to name a few. In 
addition, these activities and development 
continue to cause the deterioration and 
destruction of sacred places and sacred 
waters that are vital for Life. 

Powerful technologies are out of control 
The Fukushima nuclear crisis alone 
is a threat to the future of humanity. Yet, 
our concern goes far beyond this single 
threat. Our concern is with the cumulative 
and compounding devastation that is being 
wrought by the actions of human beings 
around the world. It is the combination of 
resource extraction, genetically modified 
organisms, moral failures, pollution, 
introduction of invasive species and much, 
much more that are threatening the future 
of life on Earth. The compounding of bad 
decisions and their corresponding actions 


after the Thanksgiving holidays. Then we’ll 
start celebrating the Christmas holidays. 

Little bit of humor took place on one 
Thanksgiving Day. Months before and 
days before Thanksgiving, I would see 
turkeys, wild turkeys running around the 
orange groves and pastures, so I thought 
I would wait and maybe on Thanksgiving 
morning I would go out and kill a turkey. 

Lo and behold, Thanksgiving morning 
I went out there to find me a turkey to have 
fresh meat for my family’s Thanksgiving 
dinner. I got up early in the morning as the 
crows started cawing and drove around. 

I never saw one turkey. By now it’s 10 
o’clock. And not one turkey. 

Where the heck did all these turkeys go 
on the very day I needed one? Well, there’s 
an old Indian superstition that comes to 
mind. The mistake that I made was the day 
before Thanksgiving. I was telling my wife 
how I was going to go and get us a turkey 
in the morning. So I think what happened 
is the Trickster Rabbit, the Tattle Tale Rab- 


are extremely short-sighted. 

They do not consider the future 
generations and they do not respect or honor 
the Creator’s Natural Law. We strongly 
urge for the governmental authorities to 
respond with an open invitation to work 
and consult with us to solve the world’s 
problems, without war. We must stop 
waging war against Mother Earth, and 
ourselves and our threatening the future of 
all life. 

We acknowledge that all of these 
devastating actions originated in human 
beings who are living without regard for 
the Earth as the source of life. They have 
strayed from the Original Instructions 
by casting aside the Creator’s Natural 
Law. It is now critical for humanity to 
acknowledge that we have created a path 
to self-destruction. We must restore the 
Original Instructions in our lives to halt 
this devastation. 

The sanctity of the Original 
Instructions has been violated. As a result, 
the Spiritual People of the Earth were 
called ceremonially to come together at 
the home of the Sacred White Buffalo Calf 
Pipe Bundle. These Spiritual Leaders and 
those that carry great responsibility for 
their people from both North and South 
America came together with the sacred fire 
for four days at the end of September 2013 
to fulfill their sacred responsibilities. 

During this time it was revealed that 
the spirit of destruction gained its strength 
by our spiritually disconnected actions. 
We are all responsible in varying degrees 
for calling forth this spirit of destruction, 
thus we are all bound to begin restoring 
what we have damaged by helping one 
another recover our sacred responsibility 
to the Earth. We, the Original Caretakers 
of Mother Earth, offer our spiritual 
insight, wisdom and vision to the global 
community to help guide the actions 
needed to overcome the current threats to 
all life. 

The People of the Earth understand 
that the Fukushima nuclear crisis 
continues to threaten the future of all life. 
We understand the full implications of 
this crisis even with the suppression of 
information and the filtering of truth by the 
corporate-owned media and Nation States. 
We strongly urge the media, corporations 
and Nation States to acknowledge and 
convey the true facts that threaten us, so 


bit heard what 
I was going to 
do and went 
out and told all 
the turkeys I 
was cornin’ out 
there to hunt: 

“So if you all 
see Jim Billie 
come lookin’ 
around, hide 
in the woods.” 

And I think that’s what happened. 

So nowadays, even in my Tribal Coun- 
cil meetings or anywhere I’m going to do 
anything, I try not to discuss any of my 
plans to anyone ahead of time. Because 
that old lying Chuk-fee might tell the story 
wrong and get me in trouble. 

Hope you enjoy your Butterball turkey. 

Sho-naa-bish. 

James E. Billie is Chairman of the 
Seminole Tribe of Florida. 


that the international community may work 
together to resolve this crisis, based on the 
foundation of Truth. 

We urge the international community, 
government of Japan and TEPCO to unify 
efforts to stabilize and re-mediate the 
nuclear threat posed at the Fukushima 
Dai-ichi nuclear power plant. To ensure 
that the Japanese government and TEPCO 
are supported with qualified personnel 
and information, we urge the inclusion 
of today’s nuclear experts from around 
the world to collaborate, advise and 
provide technical assistance to prevent 
further radioactive contamination or 
worse, a nuclear explosion that may have 
apocalyptic consequences. 

We urge all Nations and human 
beings around the world to work with us, 
the Original Caretakers of Mother Earth, 
to restore the Original Instructions and 
uphold the Creator’s Natural Law as a 
foundation for all decision making, from 
this point forward. 

Our collective future as human beings 
is in our hands, we must address the 
Fukushima nuclear crisis and all actions 
that may violate the Creator’s Natural Law. 
We have reached the crossroads of life and 
the end of our existence. We will avert this 
potentially catastrophic nuclear disaster 
by coming together with good minds and 
prayer as a global community of all faiths. 

We are the People of the Earth united 
under the Creator’s Law with a sacred 
covenant to protect and a responsibility 
to extend Life for all future generations. 
We are expressing deep concern for our 
shared future and urge everyone to awaken 
spiritually. We must work in unity to help 
Mother Earth heal so that she can bring 
back balance and harmony for all her 
children. 

Chief Arvol Looking Horse is the 19th 
Generation Keeper of the Sacred White 
Buffalo Calf Pipe and Spiritual Leader of 
The Great Sioux Nation; 

Bobby C. Billie is Clan Leader and 
Spiritual Leader for the Council of the 
Original Miccosukee Simanolee Nation 
Aboriginal Peoples; and 

Faith Spotted Eagle is Tunkan Inajin 
Win Brave Heart Society Grandmother/ 
Headswoman & Ihanktonwan Treaty 
Council Ihanktonwan Dakota from the 
Oceti Sakowin 7 Council Fires. 


• Tony Sanchez Jr. 

T here has been much discussion 
lately about a joint venture (JV) 
that partners Seminole Tribe of 
Florida, Inc.’s Seminole Construction and 
Development, LLC with Stiles Construction 
of Fort Lauderdale, a well-known and 
proven, family-owned corporation that has 
been operated successfully in South Florida 
for more than 60 years. Our JV is named 
Seminole Stiles and is currently building 
the Tribal Public Safety complex on the 
Brighton Reservation. 

There has been some confusion 
regarding this JV, first dreamed up more than 
five years ago and completed at the beginning 
of my administration. Some have questioned 
why Seminole Stiles is pursuing so many 
reservation projects and not seeking work 
off the reservation. How many times have 
we heard, especially in Council briefings and 
meetings, “I thought that you all were going 
to do all this work off the reservation.” 

This JV is in its infancy. That’s why we 
are starting with the reservation projects. But 
to allege that this is all we are ever going 
to do from here to eternity? No, that was 
never the vision. But this is the best way to 
establish a portfolio. 

Reservation projects will help create the 
portfolio we need to bid for outside jobs. You 
go out tomorrow and approach some agency 
with your construction business and what is 
the first thing they are going to ask you? 

Do you have experience? What are your 
qualifications? 

Before you do anything, they are going 
to hand you what is called an RFQ, a Request 
for Qualifications. You have to walk in and 
show them why you are qualified, hand them 
your portfolio listing the types of projects 
you have done. 

You want me to build you a tank, well, 
the only thing I have ever built is car models. 

You are not going to qualify. If you 
can’t produce a portfolio that addresses the 
project, you are dead. 

And this speaks to the heart of why 
Seminole Stiles was formed. The Board’s 
construction company has had success 
building smaller projects: Tribal member 
homes, a few small commercial projects. But 
to take the next step and go bigger, you really 
have to go down a different road. Seminole 
Stiles’ portfolio is insufficient right now, 
but a few major projects from now, we’ll 
be ready, especially, to go after government 
“set-asides.” 

Set-aside programs allow government 
agencies to limit competition for certain 
contracts to small businesses owned and 
operated by socially and economically 
disadvantaged individuals. This includes 
various minorities, including Native 
Americans, Alaskan Natives and Native 
Hawaiians. They can apply for these set- 
asides by becoming a Certified 8(a) firm that 
is eligible to receive federal contracts under 
the Small Business Administration’s (SBA) 
8(a) Business Development Program. 

Getting an 8(a) certification as a Native 
American construction company is no easy 
task. There is a lot of paperwork and it takes a 
lot of time, especially for the Seminole Tribe. 
One of the things we have been hearing is they 
are not giving out certifications to gaming 
Tribes. A gaming Tribe is not considered 
economically disadvantaged. Though we 
may still be socially disadvantaged, when 
they see us they think of gaming, Hard Rock, 
etc., and we have no chance. They don’t 
make any distinction between Council and 
Board. They look at us as being one. 

What they don’t understand is that 
the Seminole Tribe of Florida, Inc. is still 
economically disadvantaged. We don’t have 
that pot of gold over at the Board. We don’t 
own the Hard Rock. We don’t have the 
casinos under our umbrella. So, at the end of 
this year, as an important step in separating 
us financially from the Council, for the first 
time, we are doing an internal audit - a stand- 
alone audit, separate from the Council, to 
prove the point that we don’t make the kind 
of money they think, that we satisfy their 
criteria and should be considered eligible to 
apply for the 8(a) so we can go out and start 
bidding on some of these set-asides. 

Tribal members should understand that 
the long-term vision is to have a certified 
minority company (we own 51 percent of 
Seminole Stiles) that will achieve 8(a) sta- 
tus and be able to bid on government con- 
tracts outside the reservation. But while we 
are pursuing that process, we are going to be 
creating and building up our portfolio which 
will see Seminole Stiles building the Public 
Safety complex in Brighton, the Hollywood 
Gymnasium, the expansion at the Brighton 
Charter School, the townhouse projects in 


Brighton and 
Hollywood, the 
Fort Pierce com- 
munity center 
- all these reser- 
vation projects 
will allow us to 
bulk up our port- 
folio, establish 
our credibility 
and establish our 
qualifications. 

Conducting 
business on the reservation is not our only 
focus. The focus on the reservation is only 
going to be short term. The long-term vision 
is to go out and do business coast-to-coast. 
Right now, we can’t do that because we can’t 
show them we are qualified. 

There is no way that anyone would put 
us on a bidder’s list. 

Of course, though this JV will conduct 
a lot of business on the reservations, it is 
not designed to eliminate legitimate Tribal 
owned and operated companies. Our intent 
is to include as many Tribal businesses as 
possible, as subcontractors or even general 
contractors. The work that Seminole Stiles 
pursues is not the work the Tribal businesses 
do. We won’t be building houses or small 
commercial stores; anything $1.5 million or 
below, we won’t touch. Also, for most of the 
work a Tribal member company does with 
us, we won’t be requiring a bond. 

Remember, we own 51 percent, which 
means we will make 5 1 percent of the profit. 
When we use an outside contractor, as we 
have done for most of our large projects, we 
pay and they take all the profits. 

We want to help develop Tribal members 
into entrepreneurs. The days are over where 
companies have a token Indian fronting the 
organization. If a Seminole Indian is in there, 
he or she needs to be fully engaged, giving 
the orders and in full control. Besides, why 
be part of a “front company” and make a 
small piece of the pie when you could have 
the whole pie? 

Let’s say a Tribal member owns an 
interior design company. But the only 
reason he is in that business is that he has 
aligned himself with the company that is 
really doing all the interior design work. We 
want to change that. We want to give this 
Tribal member all the work we can, build 
his knowledge and skills so he can own the 
whole company. Where he made a nickel 
before, he is making a dollar now. 

Tribal members who already own their 
companies, fantastic; they are where we want 
them to be. But for those who are partnered 
with somebody, hopefully by us engaging 
them, it will provide the motivation to fully 
learn the business. And become the business. 

As this all develops, in the meantime, we 
don’t ever want to leave the reservation wide 
open for someone else to come in and do the 
work that we are fully capable of doing. We 
have our heart and soul in building on our 
own reservation for our own people. 

The Tribe has had delayed and 
uncompleted projects in the recent past, 
endeavors where hundreds of thousands of 
dollars were paid to architects and planners 
and here come delays and months and years 
go by, there’s a new election and the next 
administration doesn’t want it and it is all 
thrown out. Seminole Stiles has everything: a 
bank of architects, planners, designers, sales 
people, land assessors, builders, everything. 
We are set up to streamline the process and 
make it more efficient and come in on time. 
We will maintain control and the Tribe as a 
whole will be way better off. We will finally 
have our projects that we need, we will get 
them done in a timely manner and they will 
fit the budget. 

The bottom line is Tribal members are 
going to get their projects in a timely manner: 
everything that is needed, community 
centers, gymnasiums, schools, all of that; 
Ahfachkee, Okalee Village, Big Cypress 
Medical Center. It’s all in the works. 

We aren’t going to just stand still while 
we wait for the audit and the 8(a). In the 
interim we are also considering partnering 
with other Tribes who have 8(a) and further 
building up our portfolio. 

This whole enterprise allows the Tribe 
to have more control over the projects, not 
only from a timely sense but from a financial 
sense, and you know what? At the end of the 
day, rather than allowing other contractors to 
come in here, you are going to end up paying 
yourself. 

What’s wrong with that? We’ll pay 
ourselves. Now that’s good business. 

Sho-naa-bish. 

Tony Sanchez Jr. is President of the 
Seminole Tribe of Florida, Inc. 


♦ COUNCIL MEETING 

From page 1A 


Brighton Councilman Andrew J. Bowers Jr. suggested a 
$1,000 increase as opposed to the original $2,000 the commission 
requested. It passed 5-0. 

Council also approved a license plate reader supplement for 
retrieving information scanned from vehicle license plates for 
the Seminole Police Department; permanent cable and telephone 
service lines for Big Cypress’ Elder Services and Herman L. 
Osceola Gymnasium; and audits and tax return work for Seminole 
Gaming enterprises and Seminole Tribe of Florida for fiscal year 
2013. 

Five commissioners were also appointed to the Seminole 
Water Commission: Josephine Motlow North for Hollywood and 
Linda Billie for Big Cypress, who will serve two-year terms; and 
Joseph Scott Kippenberger for Hollywood, Wovoka Tommie for 
Big Cypress and Amos Tiger for Brighton, who will serve three- 
year terms. 

The next Council meeting is scheduled for Dec. 13 at the 
Brighton Veteran’s Building. 


Board of Directors 
convenes Nov. 19 

BY BEVERL Y BIDNEY 
Staff Reporter 

HOLLYWOOD — The Board of Directors met 
in Hollywood Nov. 19 and signed off on the following 
resolutions: the asset purchase and sale agreement of Salacoa 
Valley Farms in Georgia; a tax-exempt loan to develop a 
convenience store in Immokalee; letters of credit to purchase 
fuel inventory from Marathon and Valero fuel companies; 
the purchase of 100 percent of the outstanding and issued 
shares of common stock of Valley Bank; and conversion 
of Valley Bank from a Florida state charter to a nationally 
chartered bank. 
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Beverly Bidney 

Maggie Osceola, seated, is surrounded by four of her six children, Mabel Doctor, Curtis Osceola, Mary Gay Osceola and Maydell Osceola, at her 93rd 
birthday party Nov. 1. 


Maggie Osceola celebrates 93rd 
birthday among family, friends 


BY BEVERLY BIDNEY 
Staff Reporter 

HOLLYWOOD — Maggie Osceola’s 
foremost childhood memory is following 
her father on family journeys into the 
Everglades to hunt. It was a long time ago, 
but she remembers it well. 

Recent memories include her 93rd 
birthday party Nov. 1 at the Seminole 
Estates Clubhouse, where multiple 
generations celebrated the quiet family 
matriarch. Loved ones lined up for photos, 
shared laughs and basked in the warmth of 
family. 

Babies slept, children played and 
adults reminisced, while Maggie, of the 
Bird Clan, took it all in from her seat at the 
center of the attention. 

Like many Seminoles of her 
generation, Maggie’s actual birthday 
remains a mystery; the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs assigned her Nov. 1, 1920. The 
daughter of Mary Motlow Osceola and 


Jimmy Hank Osceola, she was born and 
raised in the Everglades near the Tamiami 
Trail. 

Even as other Seminole families 
relocated to tourist villages to earn a living, 
Maggie’s family remained in the Everglades 
until the 1940s when they settled on the 
Dania Reservation - now Hollywood. 

After her father passed away, Maggie’s 
mother moved the family there to be near 
their uncle, who was a pastor. Maggie 
married Jack Osceola and together they 
had eight children. Six surviving siblings, 
Adam, Moses, Curtis, Maydell, Mary Gay 
and Mabel, all live in Hollywood near their 
mother. 

Maggie said finding Jesus and 
becoming a Christian are the greatest 
accomplishments of her life. 

“One morning she said we’re going 
to church,” said her daughter Mary Gay 
Osceola. “We’ve been going to the First 
Seminole Baptist Church all these years.” 

Making traditional crafts is important 


in Maggie’s life. In the 1960s, she worked 
at the village in Hollywood where she 
made baskets, dolls, beadwork, patchwork 
and dresses. Today, she still fashions dolls, 
although the fibers aren’t always easy to 
find. 

A traditional housewife, Maggie cared 
for the family while her husband worked. 
Sometimes the family would follow him 
while he worked construction jobs out of 
town. When he joined the military, Maggie 
took care of her children. 

“She always took care of us and never 
left us,” Mary Gay said. “She is kind of a 
quiet person, but she always made us go to 
school.” 

In a role reversal, Maggie’s children 
now take care of her even though she still 
lives in her own home. 

Her son takes her to church and all the 
siblings make sure Maggie has everything 
she needs every day. Mary Gay said she 
knows her mother is happy knowing her 
children are doing well. 


Palette of Indian art 
colors annual gathering 


BY EILEEN SOLER 
Staff Reporter 

BIG CYPRESS — For woodcarver 
Henry Wallace, resting in a Seminole 
chickee and chipping away at a block of 
fine cypress at the Big Cypress Reservation 
was exactly what he expected during the 
American Indian Arts Celebration at Ah- 
Tah-Thi-Ki Museum. 

“I’m home away from home,” said 
the resident of the Red Bays community in 
Andros Islands. “It’s like I just popped by to 
say hello to relatives.” 

The 16th annual event held Nov. 1-2 
united Seminole artists, including Wallace 
and two others, Gertrude Gibson and 
Norma Knowles, from Red Bays who are 
all Seminole descendants, and a lineup 
of other artists from throughout Indian 
Country. Chairman James E. Billie invited 
the Red Bays descendants after getting 
a taste of their traditions during a visit to 
Andros Island in June. 

Hundreds streamed through the 
fairgrounds peppered with 48 vendor tents. 
Authentic jewelry, clothing and other 
handmade items by noted Tribal crafters, 
including Laura Mae Clay, Maggie Billie 
Porter and Ingram Billie Jr., lined tables. 

“People have their own style of making 
things. Some are more decorative than 
others. But while all is Seminole art, we 
have our different way,” Porter said. 

The Red Bays basket makers, for 
example, do not incorporate thread into their 
traditional baskets as Florida Seminoles do, 


Gibson said. But during her visit to Big 
Cypress she had the opportunity to learn the 
Seminole Tribe’s way. 

“I can’t wait to get home to do it,” she 

said. 

Knowles, another basket maker and 
a local government representative for the 
community of Red Bays, said that every 
child in Red Bays, whether male or female, 
learns to make baskets as soon as they are 
old enough. 

“It’s a way of living for us,” she said, 
adding that she has made baskets for “as 
long as I can remember.” 

Non-natives such as fine artist and 
Seminole book illustrator Guy LaBree and 
bronze sculptor Bradley Cooley, who crafts 
busts and statues of Seminole figures, held 
prominent spaces that hugged the fringe of 
the fair. 

Music also permeated the event. 

The Seminole Tribe’s own Osceola 
Brothers Band rocked the scene with blues 
and rock and roll original tunes. Native 
drumming accompanied the Cherokee 
Nation’s Warriors of AniKituwah dance 
group from North Carolina. Inspirational 
singing came from members of the Ain 
Dah Yung Center, a Native American youth 
shelter in Minnesota. 

Ah-Tah-Thi-Ki Museum director Paul 
Backhouse said 95 percent of the 43 vendors 
were Seminole. Clan families provided 
unique variations of traditional foods like 
frybread, Indian tacos and spam with rice. 

♦ See ARTS CELEBRATION on page 6A 



Eileen Soler 

Seminole descendants Norma Knowles and Henry Wallace, of Red Bays in Andros Islands, create 
indigenous art Nov. 1 at the 16th annual American Indian Arts Celebration on Big Cypress. 


Legendary spirit welcomes Tribe at FSU Homecoming 

Miss Florida Seminole Tia Blais-Billie and Jr. Miss Brianna Blais-Billie crown FSU Homecoming court 


BY AMANDA M URPHY 
Copy Editor 

TALLAHASSEE — As Osceola and 
Renegade pierced Bobby Bowden Field 
with the flaming spear at Florida State 
University’s Homecoming game Nov. 16, 
the stadium ignited with a roar, exalting this 
year’s Homecoming theme, “A Legendary 
Spirit.” 

“The school has so much spirit,” said Jr. 
Miss Seminole Brianna Blais-Billie. “You 
can feel it when you walk into a room.” 

Brianna and her sister Miss Seminole 
Tia Blais-Billie attended FSU Homecoming 
to represent the Seminole Tribe and to 
contribute to another decades-old tradition: 
crowning the FSU Homecoming chief and 
princess. 

The tradition began in 1976 when 
Gloria Wilson crowned the Homecoming 
court, but this was the first year sisters had 
the honor. Brianna and Tia said sharing the 
experience together was inspiring. 

“It’s nice to be surrounded by people 
who understand our culture and who are 
enthusiastic about it,” Brianna said. 

President Tony Sanchez Jr. said FSU 
makes a great commitment to pay its 
respects to the Tribe. Last year, President 
Sanchez and Chairman James E. Billie 
served as Homecoming parade grand 
marshals, but this year, President Sanchez 
said, “It’s about the girls.” 

The sisters were recognized during 
several Homecoming Week events, 
including the VIP luncheon, parade, alumni 
award’s breakfast, FSU president Eric 
Barron’s pre-game tailgate and, of course, 
the Homecoming game. 

Whether waving from the backs of 
convertibles during the parade or walking 
through the president’s backyard tailgate, 
Tia and Brianna were stopped for photos 
and thanked for joining the Homecoming 
festivities. One young girl even stopped the 
princesses to ask, “You’re real Seminoles?” 


Nearly 80,000 fans cheered from the 
stands during the halftime show as Tia and 
Brianna walked down the field to crown 
the court; it was a proud, yet emotional, 
moment for their mother, France Blais- 
Billie, who said she wished the girls’ late 
father, July Billie, could have seen it. 


“He would have been so proud,” she 

said. 

The school’s appreciation and adoration 
was also shown through president Barron’s 
wardrobe choice during the parade, a 
traditional Seminole shirt, and former 
football coach Bobby Bowden’s gracious 


acceptance of a handmade Seminole doll 
from the Seminole princesses. 

“It’s always a treat to have the Seminole 
Tribe here at FSU,” said Scott Atwell, 
president of the Alumni Association at FSU. 

The Tribe’s relationship with FSU has 
held strong through decades of tradition, 



Amanda Murphy 

Jr. Miss Seminole Brianna Blais-Billie, left, and Miss Seminole Tia Blais-Billie crown the FSU Homecoming Princess Sarah Saxner and Chief Gerald Law II 
during the halftime show of the FSU Homecoming football game Nov. 16. 


even in times of controversy. In 2005, 
when the NCAA wanted to strip FSU of 
the Seminole name because of its “hostile 
and abusive” nature, the Tribe supported the 
school - and still does today in the wake of 
the Washington Redskins controversy. 

“With the flare up with the mascots, I 
want to make sure we support our team,” 
Chairman Billie said. 

Jeff Ereckson, director of development 
at FSU and a former rider of the Osceola 
and Renegade pageantry, said that prior to 
his time as a rider, he knew very little about 
the Seminole Tribe. But as he took on the 
role, he began to appreciate the Tribe and 
its history. 

“We do the best we can to embody 
Seminole Spirit,” he said. 

For the first time, the Seminole 
Police Department was invited to join the 
FSU Police Department as security for 
Homecoming events. They escorted the 
football team’s buses to the game and also 
participated as part of the parade cavalcade. 

“For us to come up and represent the 
Tribe is a great reflection of the Tribe’s 
wonderful atmosphere,” said Seminole 
Police Department Police Chief William 
Latchford. 

He said establishing a relationship with 
the school’s police department will not only 
offer a chance to compare notes and policies 
but also will help them extend protection to 
Tribal members attending FSU. 

Two Tribal members, Jessica Motlow 
and Jessica M. Osceola, currently attend the 
university, and eight have graduated: Carla 
Gopher, Douglas Zepeda, Emily Osceola- 
Branch, Toni Sanchez, Kyle Doney, Bryan 
Arledge, D’Anna Osceola and Christine 
McCall. 

“It’s always a pleasure to be back,” 
said Kyle Doney, a member of the Alumni 
Association Board of Directors. 

+ See more FSU photos on page 6A 
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Tribe paramedic returns to 
work after tour in Afghanistan 


American Indian Veteran Memorial 
Initiative secures Alaskan approval 


BY AMANDA MURPHY 
Copy Editor 

BRIGHTON — Michael Dolnick appreciates 
the simple things: a steady job, a nice meal, a warm, 
safe bed. As an active duty Navy reservist, he knows 
soldiers worldwide rarely get those freedoms because 
of the violence looming at their doors. 

Dolnick, a lieutenant for the Tribe’s Fire Rescue 
Department, recently returned after 
his latest tour of duty as a medic in 
Afghanistan and is happy to be home 
enjoying things most Americans take for 
granted. 

“Cold beer,” said Dolnick, referring 
to what he loves about being back. “A 
nice cooked steak and sharing time with 
friends and family.” 

Dolnick, 48, is proud to still be 
serving his country as a Navy corpsman. 

He was stationed at the NATO Role 
3 Multinational Medical Unit trauma 
hospital for seven months in Kandahar, 
and as the first line of care, he saw 
mutilated soldiers lugged in fresh off the 
battlefield and onto his table. 

The hospital, at the Kandahar 
Airfield, has a 98 percent survival rate, 
meaning that nearly everyone who 
comes in with a pulse moves on to the next line of care 
after the trauma team. As a NATO hospital, they not 
only treated American soldiers but also patients from 
different nations and backgrounds - even the Taliban. 

“It was very hard to work on our guys that were 
shot and then work on the enemy right after,” he said. 

Dolnick endured inhospitable working conditions 


while in Afghanistan. He dealt with a constant threat 
of attack on his workplace, multiple traumas coming 
in at once and unpredictable work schedules. He was 
always on call. 

Because of that, Dolnick doesn’t sweat the small 
stuff. 

“A lot of people take for granted the little things, 
little things you can’t do in Afghanistan or Iraq,” he 
said. 

Dolnick’s first deployment was to 
Germany in 2008, where he worked in a 
trauma hospital for 13 months. He said 
he treated injuries similar to those of the 
Boston Marathon bombing. If a terrorist 
attack occurred, he said he would know 
exactly what to do. 

“Most definitely, my skills are 
tenfold better,” he said. 

Dolnick was hired by the Tribe’s Fire 
Department in Brighton in 2005. He said 
he’s fortunate to work for a community 
that takes care of its veterans. 

“The Tribe is definitely a big 
supporter of the military,” he said. “They 
love their veterans.” 

He compared the differences 
between his homecoming to that of 
Vietnam veterans. 

“They came back and couldn’t 
wear their uniforms. People spit on them,” he said of 
Vietnam veterans. “When we came back, there were 
200 people clapping for us when we got off the plane.” 

After seven months in a combat zone, Dolnick, of 
Jensen Beach, looks forward to spending time with his 
loved ones, including his children, Kasey, 22, Sarah, 
19, and Jake, 16. 



Amanda Murphy 

Fire Rescue Department Lt. 
Michael Dolnick recently 
returned from service in 
Afghanistan. 


Stephen Bowers 


I t was Oct. 27, 2013, and 19 degrees in 
Fairbanks, Alaska where we were on the 
road again promoting the American Indian 
Veteran Memorial Initiative (AIVMI), a project to 
put a statue on the National Mall in Washington, 
D.C. that represents American Indian, Alaska Native 
and Native Hawaiian veterans. 

We traveled to Alaska to attend the annual 
Alaskan Federation of Natives (AFN) Convention 
held Oct. 24-26. Several Alaskan Natives we met 
while at other conferences encouraged us to attend 
the event. 

Alaska was the one regional Indian area 
we had not received Resolutions of Support 
for the AIVMI Initiative. We submitted 
a Resolution of Support to the AFN 


delegates for approval on the last day of 
the convention. It passed by an 
overwhelming vote, meaning we 
had received support from every 
major Native region in Alaska. ^ 

We have had some 
opposition to place the veteran 
statue on the National Mall in 
the past few months through 
the National Congress of 
American Indians (NCAI). A 
small group of American Indian 

non- veterans want the statue ... ... l If ■ . _ m ***$** 

established at the National Museum WWW.alV III I • O I Q 
of American Indians (NMAI). These 
people are American Indians closely tied 



putting the veteran statue at NMAI bothers many 
American Indian veterans throughout the country. 

Our friend, Dr. Robert “Bob” Primeaux, a 
Standing Rock Sioux and a Vietnam veteran who 
served in the 101st Airborne Division, expressed the 
feelings of many American Indian veterans about 
the placement of the statue at the museum when he 
said: 

“I am not a relic, not an archaeological find. I 
want my military service to be recognized on the 
National Mall at the Vietnam Wall or Education 
Center at the Wall. I served with black, white and 
Latino soldiers and I want to be recognized with the 
guys with whom I fought when I was in Vietnam.” 

Several other Indian veterans feel the same 
way, saying: “We serve our country when 
called and we join the Army, the Marine 
Corps, the Navy and the Air Force without 
hesitation. We serve with dignity and pride 
because this was our country 
long before the Europeans 
invasion.” 

Many Tribes fought the 
United States before this land 
was taken from us through 
broken promises and broken 
treaties. If we had conducted 
better “homeland security” 
back when our country was 
invaded by foreigners, we may 
not have to fight for a statue on 
the National Mall in Washington, 
D.C. to represent American 
Indian, Alaska Native and Native 


to Washington, D.C.; however, the idea of 


Hawaiian veterans. 


♦ VETERANS 

From page 1A 


“Family members are the ones who are left out 
and don’t understand, but they are an integral part 
of the recovery process,” he said. “I want to bring 
assistance to those guys.” 

Coppedge, a member of the Seminole and Pima 
Indians of Gila River Tribes, grew up in Arizona and 
lives there now with his children, but he spent summers 
in Big Cypress with his father, Gene Coppedge. 

The event included Brighton preschoolers reciting 
the Pledge of Allegiance. Pemayetv Emahakv Charter 
School fifth-graders sang God Bless America in Creek 
and recited the preamble to the Constitution. Fifth- 
graders Rudy Juarez and Aiyana Tommie read essays 
they wrote for the occasion. 

Aiyana quoted a popular credo from the Vietnam 
War era to describe what soldiers must do: “We, 
the unwilling, led by the unknowing, are doing the 
impossible for the ungrateful.” 

“Today we need to encourage the younger 
generation to join the military,” said veteran Mitchell 
Cypress. “We all enjoy our freedom; they need to go 
out and see what the military is all about. Freedom is 
earned, not given to us. We need to protect that.” 

Tributes were made to Harley Jumper, who served 
in the National Guard, U.S. Army and U.S. Marines, 
and to Timmy Johns, who served in the U.S. Army. 
A roll call of Seminole veterans, alive and deceased, 
ensued, followed by a moving rendition of Taps that 
ended the ceremony. 



Beverly Bidney 

Seminole veterans, non-Tribal veterans and Seminole princesses pose for a photo after the Veterans Day event in Brighton Nov. 7. 



Beverly Bidney 

Veteran Charlie Billie’s jacket says it all as he listens to Pemayetv Emahakv Charter School fifth-graders sing at the 
Veterans Day event in Brighton Nov. 7. 
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State officials remain silent on 
murder of Seminole in prison 


BY PETER B. GALLAGHER 
Special Projects Reporter 

IMMOKALEE — Does the Latin Kings Gang rule 
the Florida State Prison System? 

That’s one of many questions Ada Campos had about 
the recent death of her son, Seminole Tribal member Justin 
Campos. For seven weeks after his death, the silence of 
Florida Department of Corrections (DOC) officials fueled 
her speculation of a cover-up surrounding her son’s murder 
Oct. 1 at North Florida’s Madison Correctional Institution. 

Campos, 28, had been transferred to Madison from 
Jackson Correctional Institution only a month before, after 
his face was cut across the cheek by a fellow inmate. The 
attacker was never charged, just transferred to another 
prison, without any explanation from the DOC, Ada 
Campos said. 

She said, however, things may be changing. 

“I was told by Ken Sumpter (Chief of Investigations 
for the Florida Inspector General) that they had charged 
the man who cut his face with premeditated murder,” Ada 
Campos said. “He also said they had two suspects who 
they were going to bring to a grand jury to be indicted for 
Justin’s murder.” 

Sumpter was unavailable for comment, however, and, 
at press time, no record of charges filed against the attacker 
were found. 

Campos had been in prison since March, following 
his conviction for murdering two men in a Fort Myers club 
parking lot fight Jan. 19, 201 1 . In court, the deceased were 
identified as members of the Latin Kings, the largest and 
one of the most organized Hispanic street gangs in the U.S. 

Campos went for Stand Your Ground. A judge said no. 
Campos claimed self-defense. A jury decided otherwise. 
He was given life. An appeal was filed. 

“Justin told us that the guys in prison were calling him 
‘The King Killer,”’ Ada Campos said. “He was worried 
they might try to get at him for revenge.” 

She said DOC investigator Michael Harrison told her 
the inmate who cut her son’s face was known as a Latin 
Kings member. 

“He said they were marking him, putting a scar on his 
face,” she said. “He told me he was marked for death, for a 
hit. Knowing this, when my son got off the bus at Madison, 
where did they put him? In the general population. He 
lasted a month.” 

Attempts by Ada Campos and her attorney Sannestine 
Fortin to find out details of Campos’ attack and subsequent 
death have been met with silence. 

“It is under investigation,” is all DOC deputy 
communications director Misty Cash said. 

Attorney General Pam Bondi expressed condolences 
and suggested Ada Campos bring her son’s case to Gov. 
Rick Scott. She did, and Scott referred her complaint to 
correctional services consultant Connie Hill, MPA, with 
the Office of Citizens’ Services, who emailed: 

“We are sorry for the loss of your son. This issue 
is still under investigation. Therefore, by copy of this 


email, I am forwarding your complaint to the Office of 
the Inspector General for further review and appropriate 
handling. Again, we are sorry for your loss and pray God’s 
comfort to you and the rest of your family.” 

Bondi and Scott have been copied on dozens of emails 
regarding this case. Neither will directly comment on the 
public records holdup or perceived inactions of the DOC. 

“These attacks on my son happened inside a prison. 
Those guilty are right there, already caught. There are 
supposed to be guards and cameras watching everything. 
What are they investigating? It’s all right there,” said Ada 
Campos, who has mounted a campaign of calls and letters 
to legislators and prison. 

The day after her son’s death, Ada Campos and her 
daughter traveled to Madison Correction Institution to 
confront the warden, J.R. King. 

Ada Campos said King notified the family that the 
altercation occurred in the Common Core West Unit, 
although he originally said Campos was killed in his cell. 
He also told them there were no cameras in the common 
core area. 

“Furthermore, when the medical examiner called me 
on Oct. 7, he stated that the incident had occurred in my 
son’s cell and that his roommate ran out at the time of the 
altercation and that they had two suspects in custody,” Ada 
Campos said. “So we can conclude Madison C.I. officials 
are blatantly outright lying about the entire scenario.” 

She said she does not know why she is getting 
conflicting information. 

When Sumpter told her Nov. 21 that they had two 
suspects in protective custody, Ada Campos said she lost it. 

“I told him, ‘So you have the two people who killed 
my son in protective custody and you put my son in danger, 
in the open population, with his face scarred as a man to be 
killed.’ The man apologized,” she said. “He told me if he 
was me, he would do the same thing I am doing, fighting 
for justice for my son.” 

Ada Campos will move forward with the appeal. 

“I am confident we have a strong case,” attorney 
Fortin said, referring to Campos’ appeal of his second- 
degree murder and manslaughter convictions. 

Despite Campos’ death, the appeal is active in the 
court system. A previously set Nov. 1 1 hearing by the 2nd 
District Court of Appeals in Lakeland was postponed, 
Fortin said. 

“I’m sure they know what’s going on,” she said. 

Civil rights attorneys have also been following the 
case, Ada Campos said. 

“Racial discrimination of an American Indian may 
be a critical issue in his mistreatment behind bars,” Ada 
Campos said. “Justin was proud to be an Unconquered 
Seminole. He called himself a ‘warrior.’ Did this possibly 
happen just because he was an Indian?” 

She said she will keep seeking answers. 

“Are the Latin Kings that strong? Do they really 
control the Florida prison system?” she said. “Is the DOC 
really afraid to talk? They probably think I am going away. 
But I won’t. Those guilty will have to pay.” 


Veterans salute the flag during the opening ceremony at the Veterans Day event. 
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Protecting our Children 
Preserving our Culture 


Beverly Bidney 

National Indian Child Welfare Association executive director Terry Cross addresses the crowd Oct. 
22 at the awareness-building event held at Native Village. 


NICWA addresses issues 
facing Native families 


BY BEVERLY BIDNEY 
Staff Reporter 

HOLLYWOOD — Terry Cross, 
executive director of the National Indian 
Child Welfare Association (NICWA), came 
to Hollywood to build awareness for the 
nonprofit association, which strives to 
protect the well-being of American Indian 
children and families and helps enforce the 
Indian Child Welfare Act (ICWA). 

Recent high-profile Indian adoption 
cases spurred the Oct. 22 event at Native 
Village. 

“We gather to support the never- 
ending work NICWA does to keep families 
together,” said Ted Nelson, vice president of 
NICWA and event host. “Our children are 
meant to be with their parents, relatives or 
with a Tribal foster family.” 

The Baby Veronica case illustrates 
that American Indian babies are still being 
adopted out of their Tribes with the help of 
dishonest adoption attorneys, Cross said. 
Although NICWA fought to keep Baby 
Veronica with her Cherokee father, Dusten 
Brown, in Oklahoma, she ultimately stayed 
with her adoptive, non-Native parents in 
South Carolina. 

“One in four children was taken from 
a Tribal family before ICWA was passed 
in 1978,” said Cross, a member of the 
Seneca Nation. “We are under assault now 
by unscrupulous attorneys. The supply of 


adorable babies has dried up; Russia, Korea 
and Ireland are closed for adoptions. An 
Indian baby is worth about $100,000 to an 
adoption attorney.” 

Cross hopes his public education 
campaign will inform people of their rights 
and demonstrate how ICWA keeps Native 
families together. 

In addition, NICWA has asked the 
Department of Justice to investigate 
unethical attorneys working outside the 
guidelines of ICWA, a federal law that 
seeks to keep American Indian children 
with American Indian families. 

NICWA also helps Tribes develop 
their own child welfare and mental health 
programs to ensure every American Indian 
child has access to community-based, 
culturally appropriate services to help 
them grow up safe, healthy and spiritually 
strong - free from abuse, neglect, sexual 
exploitation and substance abuse. 

“The Seminole Tribe has been one of 
the stalwart supporters of our work,” Cross 
said. “We can do it because of the generosity 
of the Tribe.” 

Cross acknowledged Nelson’s work as 
a champion for children in the community 
and thanked him for his seven years of 
service on the NICWA Board of Directors. 

NICWA’s 32nd annual Protecting 
Our Children National American Indian 
Conference on Child Abuse and Neglect 
will be held in Fort Lauderdale April 13-16. 


Child psychologist 
strives to help youth 


BY BEVERLY BIDNEY 
Staff Reporter 

HOLLYWOOD — Rebeca Ferrer 
joined the Family Services Department in 
October, and as the only child psychologist 
on staff, she will treat children tribalwide. 

Ferrer has nine years 
of experience in the field. 

She earned a Doctor of 
Psychology and a master’s 
in psychology from Nova 
Southeastern University, 
as well as a bachelor’s in 
psychology from Loyola 
University in New Orleans. 

She worked as an evaluator 
of Social Security cases with 
the state and as a clinical 
supervisor for the children’s 
out-patient program at 
Jackson North Medical 
Center in Miami. 

Drawn to the field 
because of her love for 
children and her interest in 
language acquisition and 
cognitive development, she 
specializes in trauma for 
children and adolescents. 

Trauma includes neglect, physical, sexual 
and verbal abuse, loss and separation. 
Ferrer has found family separation as the 
most common issue affecting children in the 
Tribe, but she also treats depression, anxiety 
and behavior issues caused by attention 


deficit disorder. 

“Children are more of a challenge 
because they can’t verbalize their feelings 
like adults,” Ferrer said. “Kids are resilient 
and you usually get to see the fruit of your 
work.” 

Ferrer incorporates play therapy for 
children and art therapy for adolescents to 
help them communicate 
their feelings. By building 
rapport, she builds trust 
and provides a safe place 
free of judgment. 

“They like the 
individual attention,” 
she said. “They get one 
person’s whole attention 
for 60 minutes. Most kids 
don’t get that. They know 
they will have one hour 
that is their time.” 

The Children’s 

Diagnostic and Treatment 
Center conducts initial 
evaluations and then refers 
cases to Ferrer. Before she 
joined the department, 
children were referred 
to psychologists in the 
community. 

“My goal is to put myself out of 
business,” Ferrer said. “I want to get the 
kids in here, give them coping skills and get 
them functioning efficiently so they get too 
busy with extracurricular activities, friends 
and a life going great to come back.” 



Beverly Bidney 

Rebeca Ferrer joins the Family 
Services Department staff as 
the only child psychologist. 


Travel safely this Thanksgiving 


SUBMITTED BY WILLIAM R. LATCHF0RD 
Police Chief 

The Thanksgiving holiday is one of the 
busiest travel times of the year, and with all 
the excitement, travelers can become more 
focused on celebrations than getting to their 
destinations as safely as possible. 

Wearing a seat belt is the single most 
effective way to save your life and the 
lives of your loved ones while on the road. 
Research shows that proper seat belt use 
reduces the risk of fatal injury to front seat 
passengers by 45 percent and the risk of 
moderate to serious injury by 50 percent. 

According to the U.S. Department of 
Transportation’s National Highway Traffic 
Safety Administration, seat belts saved 
almost 12,000 lives nationwide in 2011. 
In the same year, 52 percent of the 21,253 
passenger vehicle occupants killed in motor 
vehicle crashes were not wearing seat belts 
at the time of the crash. 

During the 2011 Thanksgiving holiday 
(from 6 p.m. Wednesday, Nov. 23 to 5:59 
a.m. Monday, Nov. 28), 249 passenger 


vehicle occupants were killed in motor 
vehicle traffic crashes nationwide. Fifty 
percent of those killed were not wearing 
seat belts. 

Nighttime (6 p.m. to 5:59 a.m.) is an 
especially dangerous time because people 
are less likely to wear seat belts. Nationally 
in 2011, 62 percent of the 10,135 passenger 
vehicle occupants killed in nighttime crashes 
were not wearing seat belts, compared to 43 
percent during daytime hours. 

Throughout the 2011 Thanksgiving 
holiday period, 57 percent of the passenger 
vehicle occupants killed in nighttime 
crashes were unbelted, while only 40 
percent of those killed in daytime crashes 
were unbelted. 

With the help of highway safety 
advocates and local law enforcement 
officers across the country, we can increase 
seat belt use and save lives on our roadways. 
Don’t risk it on the road this Thanksgiving. 
Remember: Buckle Up America - Every 
Trip, Every Time. 

My staff and family wish you a very 
healthy and safe Thanksgiving. 


Indian Country profile: Jeremiah Bitsui, 
a multifaceted star whose time has come 


B Y BEVERLY BIDNEY 
Staff Reporter 

Editor’s note: This is the first in an 
occasional series of profiles of notable 
Native Americans making their mark on 
the world. 

Jeremiah Bitsui 
played a convincing 
bad guy on TV but 
that’s just a credit 
to a lifetime of 
perfecting his craft. 

A member of 
the Navajo and 
Omaha Tribes, 

Bitsui played Victor, 
a drug kingpin’s 
henchman, in the 
television series Breaking Bad. In real 
life, he acts, owns a business and reveres 
his Christian and Tribal culture and those 
of other Tribes, including the Seminoles. 

“I was raised in a Christian household 
but with Native traditions,” said Bitsui, 
who lives in Los Angeles and New 
Mexico. “You can know your culture, but 
your faith is a different thing. I see the 
value of culture and language, but faith 
is universal.” 

Bitsui said his faith helped him 
through the highs and lows of his 
professions. 

Born in Arizona and raised on the 
Navajo Reservation and in Albuquerque, 
Bitsui was expected to follow in 
his father’s footsteps and become a 
professional rodeo rider. He loved rodeo, 
but Bitsui is allergic to hay. Instead, to 
occupy himself, he watched movies. At 
5 he landed his first role in a Japanese 
children’s movie, Mickey’s House , and 
by 13, he was cast in the cult classic film 
Natural Born Killers. 

Bitsui wanted to attend film school 
at the University of California at Los 
Angeles (UCLA) but didn’t get accepted 
into the program. On the same day he 
received the rejection letter, he went to 
a movie screening at UCLA. The film’s 
director, Christopher Nolan, spoke 
afterward. 

“I was inspired by him,” Bitsui said. 
“He told us if you want to work in film, 
you don’t necessarily have to go to film 
school; he didn’t. Knowing that motivated 
me to continue.” 

Shortly after, Bitsui started getting 
roles. 

“I realize inspiration is great, but at 
the same time you have to work at it,” he 
said. “When I speak to young people I tell 
them they have to want to do the work. It 
takes discipline.” 

He met success at the start of his 
acting career, but Bitsui struggled after 
graduating from Santa Monica College. 
He left Los Angeles to return to the 
Navajo Reservation where he spent the 
summer living at his grandparents’ ranch 
herding sheep and learning the Navajo 
language. With no Internet access or cell 
phone reception, the reservation felt like 
a safe haven, Bitsui said. 

“I was searching for a cultural 
identity and prayed to God to help me 


know where to go,” he said. “I felt broken. 
Since I didn’t speak fluent Navajo, the 
rez was lonely. But I got to spend time 
with my grandparents and communicated 
on a different level with them; they 
didn’t speak English so I learned Navajo 
through their Bible and my English one. 
It was a great experience.” 

Bitsui rebuilt a traditional sweat 
lodge for his family and found the tree 
where his parents buried his umbilical 
cord. A Navajo tradition, parents bury 
their newborn’s placenta and umbilical 
cord at a special site that represents their 
dreams for the child. Bitsui would soon 
understand the symbolism. 

When he returned to Albuquerque, he 
had messages waiting for him, including 
an offer for a role in A Thousand Roads. 
Ironically, the character in the film was a 
troubled young man who herded sheep 
on an Indian reservation. He got the role 
and the film now plays regularly at the 
Smithsonian National Museum of the 
American Indian in Washington, D.C. 
and New York. 

His career took off with roles in Lords 
ofDogtown and Flags of Our Fathers and 
later in Breaking Bad. 

But Bitsui does more than act; he is 
also an entrepreneur because he wants 
his life to have a purpose beyond acting. 
At 19, he started a consulting business 
through the Workforce Investment 
Act and provided services, training, 
communications and developmental 
skills to inner city and Native American 
youth. When funding for the program 
ended, he started a business promoting 
nightclubs in Los Angeles but the long 
hours didn’t suit him, he said. 

He returned to what he knows best. 

“My dad’s a general contractor (after 
retiring from the rodeo); my uncles are 
electricians and tradesmen. They’re all 
union guys,” Bitsui said. “I indirectly 
grew up in that industry; it’s a business 
that has always been very familiar to me.” 

He started a project management 


company, Bitco, and is a general 
contractor in New Mexico, Arizona and 
California. He wants to pursue business 
in New York and possibly with the 
Seminole Tribe. 

Bitsui met members of the Seminole 
Tribe through mutual friends at economic 
development and gaming conferences. 
Last year, he spent Labor Day weekend 
on the Hollywood and Big Cypress 
Reservations, which made a lasting 
impression on him. 

“I feel like family with the 
relationships we built,” said Bitsui of 
Christine Nevaquaya and Ethel Huggins. 
“It’s been really good getting to know the 
community.” 

At the Global Gaming Expo in Las 
Vegas in September, he again spent time 
with Seminoles posing for photos and 
signing autographs for fans at the Tribe’s 
electronic cigarette booth. 

“I’m impressed with the Tribe; they 
are inspiring to all nations,” he said. “To 
own a global brand and participate in 
international business while keeping the 
values you hold dear that your forefathers 
built; I’d love to do the same thing for my 
nation.” 

Bitsui wants to debunk common 
perceptions that Native Americans are 
victims and wants to contend with the 
best, he said. 

“I don’t compete as a Native 
American actor - 1 compete against every 
actor,” he said. “My grandfather said it 
best before I went to college: ‘Don’t join 
the Indian club. I want you to socialize 
with everyone else and just get good at 
whatever you are doing. Don’t be the best 
Indian guy, just be the best.’” 

He believes everything is a learning 
process. 

“If I would have changed one thing, 
it could have affected everything else,” 
Bitsui said. “The mistakes you make are 
as much of an education as the success. 
Trust your instincts and values and take 
it from there.” 



Photo courtesy of Ursula Coyote/AMC 

Jeremiah Bitsui, seated, plays Victor in the television series Breaking Bad alongside Emmy 
award winning actor Bryan Cranston, left, and Giancarlo Esposito. 



Courtesy of Marty Haviik 


Polly Parker voyage 
rescheduled for Dec. 1 -3 



Photo courtesy of The Stanley Hanson Collection 

After escaping deportation out West, Polly Parker returned to the Lake Okeechobee area and lived 
beyond 100 years old. 


BY PETER B. GALLAGHER 
Special Projects Reporter 

EGMONT KEY — The Polly Parker 
voyage has been rescheduled for Dec. 1-3 
after inclement weather postponed the trip. 
Several dozen Seminole Tribal members 
and staff will depart Egmont Key, located 
at the mouth of Tampa Bay, and float into 
St. Mark’s, south of Tallahassee, the next 
day. 

“Everyone is looking forward to 
this exciting historic event,” said Rachel 
Porter, who is helping coordinate the 
event for Florida Secretary of State Ken 
Detzner. “We were so disappointed when 
bad weather caused the original trip’s 
postponement. But, it was better safe than 
sorry.” 

High north and northwesterly winds in 
early November led Capt. Mark Hubbard 
to recommend delaying the event. 

“We could have made it safely, I 
have no doubt about that,” said Hubbard, 
captain of the Florida Fisherman II, the 70- 
foot, double-decked catamaran slated to 
carry the Seminole contingent on the 20- to 
24-hour journey. “It just would have been 
rough out there in the open Gulf. I didn’t 
want to deliver a bunch of green people to 
St. Mark’s, if you know what I mean.” 

Florida State Parks director Don 
Forgione welcomes the attention being 
paid to two of the lesser known state parks 
in Florida’s chain. 

“Chief Billie and the Seminoles have 
always been great friends and supporters of 
the Florida state parks and we are honored 
to be part of this fabulous event,” he said. 

Egmont Key State Park, a Gulf atoll 
reachable only by boat marked by a 
150-year-old lighthouse, is where captured 
Seminoles were held during the Seminole 
Wars prior to deportation out West. St. 
Mark’s River State Park was the traditional 


halfway point on the Seminoles’ Voyage of 
Tears, where the Grey Cloud steamboat had 
to stop for more fuel (wood) to continue 
the journey up the Mississippi River. 

At St. Mark’s, Polly Parker escaped 
during an 1858 deportation trip. Despite 
a full-scale search party who looked for 
weeks, she was never caught, somehow 
making her way back to the Lake 
Okeechobee area where she was originally 
captured by U.S. soldiers. She lived beyond 
100 years, and many of her descendants 
became chiefs and leaders of the Seminole 
Tribe. 


Chairman James E. Billie invited all 
Polly Parker descendants to participate in 
the event. A bus will take Tribal citizens 
who cannot make the long boat ride on 
an overland trip to St. Mark’s, where a 
welcoming ceremony sponsored by the 
city is planned for Dec. 2. 

Capt. Hubbard will guide the craft 
along a similar route in a recreation of 
Polly Parker’s adventure. The Museum of 
Florida History and the Mission San Luis 
de Apalachee will sponsor a breakfast and 
lunch for the travelers on Dec. 3, before 
their return, by bus, to Seminole Country. 
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Amanda Murphy 

Miss Seminole Tia Blais-Billie waves to the crowd during the FSU Homecoming parade 
Nov. 15. 


Amanda Murphy 

Jr. Miss Seminole Brianna Blais-Billie, left, and Miss Seminole Tia Blais-Billie present former 
football coach Bobby Bowden a traditional Seminole doll. 


Amanda Murphy 

From left, Miss Seminole Tia Blais-Billie, Little Miss 
Seminole Sarafina Billie and Jr. Miss Seminole 
Brianna Blais-Billie smile on Bobby Bowden Field. 


Amanda Murphy 

Little Miss Seminole Sarafina Billie, Jr. Miss Seminole Brianna Blais-Billie, Miss Seminole Tia 
Blais-Billie and the FSU Homecoming court await the football players for a good luck high five 
before the second half of the game starts. 


Amanda Murphy 

The entire stadium unites at the single moment Osceola pierces the field from the 
back of his Appaloosa horse, Renegade, Nov. 16. 


Amanda Murphy 

Miss Seminole Tia Blais-Billie and Jr. Miss Seminole 
Brianna Blais-Billie prepare to make their grand 
appearance on the football field during the halftime show 
to crown the Homecoming chief and princess Nov. 16. 


Amanda Murphy 

From left, France Blais-Billie, Miss Seminole Tia Blais-Billie, Homecoming Chief Gerald 
Law II, Homecoming Princess Sarah Saxner, Little Miss Seminole Sarafina Billie, Jr. 
Miss Seminole Brianna Blais-Billie, Wanda Bowers and Christine McCall pose for a 
photo in front of Osceola and Renegade. 


Amanda Murphy 

The rain doesn’t stop Jr. Miss Brianna Blais-Billie from smiling and waving to spectators 
during the Homecoming parade. 


Amanda Murphy 

FSU president Eric Barron and wife, Molly, ride in the parade. Barron 
donned a Seminole shirt spirited with garnet and gold colors. 
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Photo courtesy of Kyle Doney 

Friends and family of Kyle Doney celebrate his induction into Florida State University’s Circle of Gold Nov. 1. 


♦ CIRCLE OF GOLD 

From page 1A 


Atwell said Doney is a valuable liaison between 
the Seminole Tribe and FSU, even helping solidify 
FSU’s use of Renegade and Osceola as the school’s 
symbol. During Doney ’s time as a student, the 
NCAA had placed FSU on its “hostile and abusive” 
mascot and nickname list. Doney stepped in. 

“Doney put an exclamation point on the 
university’s successful defense of its heritage by 
donning his native battle dress and planting Osceola’s 
spear prior to our Labor Day football matchup with 
Miami in 2005,” said Gordon Sprague, chairman of 
the board who presented the award to Doney. 

After much controversy, the NCAA granted the 
use of the name because of the unique relationship 
between the Tribe and the university. Doney planted 
the spear two more times and is the only Tribal 


member to have had the privilege. 

“I think he’s a great representative of the 
Seminole Tribe and we’re proud to have him on the 
board and in the Circle of Gold,” Atwell said. 

The association typically inducts eight people 
a year; this year’s ceremony brought the number 
of members to 208. Past recipients include several 
university presidents and professors, former football 
coach Bobby Bowden and all-around athlete Charlie 
Ward. 

“If you look at past recipients I’d have to say 
I’m truly honored to receive this award,” Doney 
said. 

A delayed flight kept Doney from arriving 
to the ceremony on time, so Chairman James E. 
Billie accepted the award on his behalf. He thanked 
FSU president Eric Barron and wife, Molly; Stan 
and Ramona Wilcox; Allen and Patty Durham; 
Bill Durham; Donna McHugh; and Scott Atwell. 
Doney arrived in time to receive an ovation just as 
Chairman Billie read the end of his speech. 


♦ ARTS CELEBRATION 

From page 3A 


“The Museum is about culture and what is going on 
today. We want to always be relevant to the culture while 
serving the community,” Backhouse said. 

Artist Jessica Osceola, who is taking online classes 
through the Academy of Art University in San Francisco, 
was one of the youngest Seminoles to be featured. Her 
sharp style in various mediums, including cloth, wood 
and metal, is uniquely unexpected. 

“I am more focused on the art than the pow-wow. 
It’s an authentic perspective that blends tradition with 
contemporary - it makes up my identity,” Osceola said. 


Laura Bhatti, of the Otavalo indigenous people in 
South America and former art teacher at the Miccosukee 
Indian School, said she attended the event for 15 
consecutive years and always looks forward to the next. 

Bhatti ’s booth was loaded with musical instruments 
carved from cedar, fabric wall hangings, puppet dolls 
and other items reminiscent of her childhood in Ecuador 
where uncles, cousins, aunts and other relatives spent 
days creating works. 

“I never went to college, I never went to sewing 
class,” Bhatti said. “For native people, everything we do 
we learned from grandparents. To us, life is art. We are 
inspired by nature.” 

Senior Editor Brett Daly contributed to this article. 
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Omar Rodriguez 

Manuel Garza shares a moment with granddaughter Milani Garza at Immokalee’s 
Halloween event. 


Andrea Holata 

Ghosts, goblins, Dracula, Napoleon Dynamite, Duck Dynasty characters and ninjas line up for the Brighton Halloween costume contest. 




Andrea Holata 

Charlotte Burgess shows off the cake she bought in 
the auction at Brighton’s Halloween event. All proceeds 
benefited the small animal 4-H Club. 


Omar Rodriguez 

Ariel Concepcion is wise beyond her years dressed as a 
Tribal elder for Halloween in Immokalee. 


Juelz Billie has his eye on the costume contest prize at the Big 
Cypress Halloween Carnival Oct. 25. 


Beverly Bidney 


Reinaldo Becerra 

Tyione Scott, Amir McKenzie, Fletcher Sanders and Maayana Stockton surround the scary 
clown Avery Flowers for a Halloween photo Oct. 31 during the Fort Pierce event. 


Eileen Soler 

Trick or treating at the Big Cypress Halloween Carnival is spooktacular fun through a haunted 
house built by the Recreation Department. 


Hollywood kids get into the Halloween spirit at the reservation’s Fall Festival Oct. 31. 

Eileen Soler 


Beverly Bidney Reinaldo Becerra 

Jose Puente is all business when it comes to the pumpkin pie eating competition during the Tyione Scott shows off his ninja stance during Fort Pierce’s Halloween. 
Hollywood Fall Festival. After the win, he said he will never eat pumpkin pie again. 


Omar Rodriguez 

Jesus Arteaga Jr. flies high on a bungee attraction during Immokalee’s 
Halloween celebration. 
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Fast and furious on three wheels 



BY EILEE N SOLE R 
Staff Reporter 

BIG CYPRESS — Tribal leaders 
jump started the ninth annual Senior Trike 
Fest Oct. 24 with fighting words for five 
of the fastest and most furious reservation 
teams - on three wheels. 

“We did it before and we’ll do it again. 
We’re ready to rock and roll,” said Brighton 
Board Rep. Larry Howard at the Big 
Cypress airport hangar turned NASCAR 
race course packed with nearly 1 00 seniors 
revved and raring to go. 

Big Cypress Councilman Mondo Tiger 
snapped back: “Hey, are we upset from not 
winning last year? Yes, so now we’re back 
to win it.” 

Hollywood Board Rep. Steve Osceola 
pumped up Hollywood’s team with star 
power. 

“You know when our seniors are in 
town because we come with a police escort 
- and that’s a good thing,” Rep. Osceola 
said. 

Brighton, Immokalee, Hollywood, Big 
Cypress and Tampa went pedal to pedal 
on fun trike courses that tested agility, 
strength, speed, reflex, skill and even wit. 
Competitors slalomed through a cone 
weave, raced through challenging mazes, 
balanced physical and brain speed with 
puzzle runs, and banded together in the 
grand finale team relay race. 

All the while, race-themed music 
blasted full throttle - the Beach Boys’ Fun, 
Fun, Fun and I Get Around; Steppenwolf ’s 
Born to be Wild; and Janis Joplin’s 
Mercedes Benz. NASCAR champion Todd 
Bodine was on hand to pose for pictures 
with seniors and a racecar from the first 
Native-owned race team Germain-Osceola, 
which is part owned by Tribal member O.B. 
Osceola Jr., of Naples. 

Bodine laid out a few trike racing rules. 

“No crashing, no speeding, have a lot 


of fun,” he said. 

Strict guidelines were already dictated 
by the Health Department, which staged the 
event led by director Connie Whidden. Each 
station was manned by a course manager, 


timekeeper, time clock operator, penalty 
judges and a safety assistant. 

Serious physical training had been full- 
speed ahead at reservation senior centers for 
about two months. 


Health Department fitness coordinator 
Denise Masak, of Hollywood, said some 
team members worked out two to four times 
a day to build cardiovascular endurance and 
muscle strength on trikes. 


“It’s a combined serious and friendly 
competition, but the seniors have fun being 
physically active while they reap the benefit 
of being physically fit,” Masak said. 

Super seniors (ages 55-61), Golden 
Seniors (62-68) and Diamond Seniors (69- 
up) earned points that were later tallied to 
determine winners for each challenge. But 
not all seniors took to trikes. Seniors unable 
to ride due to physical issues competed 
instead in walk up “hiker” events for 
chances to win in target toss, ladder ball and 
ring toss games. 

Some contests required no physical 
challenge. Competitors also battled for 
prizes in Best Dressed Trike and Best 
Dressed Triker awards. Brighton swept both 
categories with Patty Waldron in first place, 
Connie Whidden and Mable Tichenor tying 
for second and Jenny Johns in third. 

In his third consecutive year on the 
Hollywood team, Moses Osceola laughed 
after a successful end at the zany puzzle 
challenge station, but later he admitted that 
the 2013 games marked the first time he 
practiced. 

“Before, I always came unprepared. 
This year I trained going through the cones 
and riding fast. I’m ready to win,” he said. 

Though Big Cypress swept the grand 
finale five-member tricycle relay race 
and Tampa owned the most participants 
category for the fifth consecutive year 
(tallied by percentage of total residents), 
Brighton championed the Trike Fest overall 
for the fourth time in five years. 

Cheering sections clearly hoped for 
the rival Big Cypress or Brighton teams to 
take home the coveted trophy, but it was a 
close call with Brighton at 115 points and 
Big Cypress at 108. Hollywood placed 
third overall, Tampa came in fourth and 
Immokalee was fifth. 

“Mostly, it’s fun to be out here with 
good company. There is great camaraderie 
here,” Moses Osceola said. 



Eileen Soler 

Moses Osceola, of Team Hollywood, revels in completion of the puzzle 
challenge. 



Eileen Soler 



Eileen Soler 

Trike Fest 2013 competitors get plenty of assistance from pit crew members. 


Eileen Soler 

Rudy Osceola, of Team Big Cypress, takes on the cone weave challenge. 



Peggy Cubis, of Team Tampa, is super proud to win the most Eileen soler 

participants award at Trike Fest 2013. Team Hollywood blazes past Team Big Cypress at Trike Fest 2013. 
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Brighton wheels in another Trike Fest victory 



Eileen Soler 

Team Brighton poses with the Best Dressed Trike. The team took home the overall prize also for Trike Fest 2013. 
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Eileen Soler Eileen Soler 

Terry Tichenor, NASCAR champion Todd Bodine and Mable Tichenor, of Brighton, pose in front of the Germain-Osceola A cheering section is relentless during Trike Fest 2013. 
racecar. 



Trike Fest 2013 contestants rev up for the race. 


Eileen Soler 




Eileen Soler 

Eileen soler Wanda Bowers, of Hollywood, laughs through the end of the team relay 

NASCAR tires, flags and attitude turn the Big Cypress airplane hangar into a trike course during Trike Fest 2013. 

racing course Oct. 24 for Trike Fest 2013. 



Eileen Soler 

Molly Jones, Alice Tucker, Wanda Bowers and Louise Osceola celebrate their wins. 



Eileen Soler 

Linda Beletso, of Immokalee, pulls in a good time for the puzzle challenge. 
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Business ❖ 


Nine Tribes to receive $7 million 
from Department of Energy for 
wind, biomass, solar projects 

White House Tribal Nations Conference highlights ways 
Indian Country can save money through alternative energy 


BY INDIAN COUNTRY TODAY STAFF 

Nine Tribes will receive a total of more 
than $7 million from the U.S. Department 
of Energy (DOE) for clean-energy projects, 
the agency announced Nov. 14. 

The Coeur d’Alene Tribe in Idaho; 
the Gwichyaa Zhee Gwich’in Tribal 
Government in Fort Yukon, Alaska; the 
Forest County Potawatomi Community in 
Milwaukee; Menominee Tribal Enterprises 
in Wisconsin; the Seneca Nation of Indians 
in Irving, New York; the Southern Ute Indian 
Tribe Growth Fund in Ignacio, Colorado; 
the Tonto Apache Tribe of Payson, Arizona; 
the White Earth Reservation Tribal Council 
in Minnesota; and the Winnebago Tribe of 
Nebraska will use their respective funds 
to develop a variety of alternative energy 
sources involving wind, biomass and solar 
power. 

The DOE highlighted the awards 
during the 2013 White House Tribal 
Nations Conference as a way to help 
American Indian and Alaska Native Tribes 
use clean energy to save money, increase 
energy security and promote economic 
development. 

“Today, we are very pleased to 
announce that nine Tribes have been selected 
to receive over $7 million to further deploy 
clean energy projects,” Energy Secretary 
Ernest Moniz said in his remarks before the 
conference. “A couple of examples in those 
awards, wind power for Tribal government 
buildings at Seneca Nation in New York, 
energy efficiency upgrades to reduce energy 
use by 40 percent in Alaska. There are nine 
Tribes that will have these efficiencies. And 
that addresses this question of mitigation, 
reducing carbon pollution.” 

“American Indian and Alaska Native 
Tribes host a wide range of untapped energy 
resources that can help build a sustainable 
energy future for their local communities,” 
said Energy Secretary Ernest Moniz 
in a statement announcing the awards. 
“Responsible development of these clean 
energy resources will help cut energy waste 
and fight the harmful effects of carbon 
pollution - strengthening energy security of 
Tribal nations throughout the country.” 

In remarks at the Tribal Nations 
Conference, Moniz said the government 


planned to work more closely with American 
Indians on developing energy sources. 

“We are looking forward to establishing 
and advancing a subgroup of the White 
House Council on Native American Affairs, 
to really focus on energy development, 
energy deployment in Indian country,” 
he said. “I think, working together, with 
us and agriculture, EPA and other cabinet 
colleagues, we really want to harness 
the energy potential in Indian Country - 
conventional energy, renewable energy - 
to expedite clean energy deployment and 
electrification. That is something that we 
will get together on and try to advance 
promptly.” 

While Indian Country officially takes 
up just 2 percent of the land known as the 
United States, that territory holds a good 
5 percent of all U.S. renewable energy 
resources, the DOE noted. 

The grants are part of an ongoing push 
to invest in Tribal clean energy projects that 
began in 2002. The DOE’s Tribal Energy 
Program has put about $42 million into 
175 such projects, providing financial and 
technical assistance as well along with 
its Office of Indian Energy Policy and 
Programs. Other grants were announced 
earlier this year to other Tribes. 

The initiative also includes technical 
assistance. 

Moniz said the DOE intends to continue 
and expand on these efforts. 

“From community solar projects 
in New Mexico and Colorado, to the 
commercial scale wind projects in Maine, 
small biomass projects in Wisconsin, DOE 
is working with 20 Tribes and Alaskan 
Native villages to empower leaders 
with tools and resources needed to lead 
energy development that can foster self- 
sufficiency, sustainability, and economic 
growth,” he told the Tribal leaders at the 
conference. “At the Department of Energy I 
have certainly made it a priority to raise our 
game with state, local governments, Tribes. 
We believe, in the end, a national policy 
needs to build from Tribal, state, local, and 
regional policies and activity.” 

This article originally appeared in 
Indian Country Today and was reprinted 
with permission from the publication. 


Native-owned Neechie Gear 
turns sweats into sweat 


BY TANYA H. LEE 
Indian Country Today 

Neechie Gear CEO Kendal 
Netmaker, Sweetgrass First Nation, has 
a winner’s approach to life. At 26, he 
holds two degrees from the University 
of Saskatchewan, heads a company 
that has grown 450 percent since its 
founding in 2011 and now boasts five 
employees, is the winner of several 
awards and competitions, most recently 
National Center for American Indian 
Enterprise Development’s Twenty Grand 
Business Plan Competition at the regional 
Reservation Economic Summit (RES) 
Arizona, and with his wife is expecting 
their second child. Maybe it’s his sports 
background. 

Raised by a single mom on the 
Sweetgrass Reserve in Saskatchewan, 
Netmaker loved playground sports, but 
could not participate in organized sports 
because the fees were too high and 
transportation to practices and games 
impossible, as a fifth-grade classmate 
from South Africa found out when he 
asked why his friend was not on the 
classmate’s soccer team. 

“The next day he tells me that his 
parents want to pay my fees and from 
that day forward they helped me out by 
enabling me to play soccer for the first 
time,” Netmaker said. “It was pretty 
amazing and it set [in motion] a whole 
[series of] life-changing events for me.” 

When he was in the 12th grade, 
Netmaker ’s commitment to sports earned 
him a volleyball scholarship. 

“I got to play for two years and 
take some university classes [at Keyano 
College in Alberta]. After two years [in 
2007] I transferred to the University of 
Saskatchewan where I completed two 
university degrees,” a B.Ed. in Social 
Studies/English and a B.A. in Native 
Studies, graduating in 201 1 . 

The generosity of his friend’s parents, 
said Netmaker, provided an opportunity 
that “inspired my spirit and filled my heart 
with courage.” He decided to try to find 
a way to offer that same opportunity to 
other kids. “In my last year of university I 
had this idea to create a clothing company 


that helps kids the way that I was helped 
from that one kid from South Africa who 
really changed my life.” 

Despite carrying a full university 
course load and having absolutely no 
business experience, Netmaker set out to 
become an entrepreneur. 

“I started to see business competitions 
being posted throughout campus and I 
started to realize maybe I should just enter 
one and see what happens. That would 
require me to write a business plan for the 
first time. It was really a lot of work and I 
had to pick people’s brains in the business 
community. After a couple of months 
I had a business plan finished. . .which I 
still think to this day wasn’t great at all. . . 
but I had something done,” he said. 

The contest was sponsored by the 
Brett Wilson Entrepreneurial Center for 
Excellence, established by entrepreneur 
and philanthropist W. Brett Wilson in 
2007 at his alma mater, the University of 
Saskatchewan. The competition, CBC’s 
Dragons’ Den, was essentially Canada’s 
version of America’s TV show Shark 
Tank. 

Netmaker came away a finalist with 
$10,000 in prize money and in-kind 
services and Neechie Gear (the name 
comes from the Cree/Ojibway word 
“nichewakan,” which means “friend”) 
was suddenly a reality. 

“We started from a one-bedroom 
apartment where my fiancee and I were 
raising our 1 -year-old son. It was very 
crowded - boxes in my living room, a 
little office in the corner,” Netmaker said. 

Neechie Gear opened its first store at 
The Centre shopping mall in Saskatoon, 
Saskatchewan. The company now has 
a second store in Alberta, a website 
and a wholesale business that extends 
throughout western Canada. 

“And then we had a big break in 
a local mall. We won an entrepreneur 
competition and we got a kiosk rent- 
free for three months to test market 
our product. Our first couple of weeks 
we almost sold out of our stuff and our 
numbers were overwhelming. So after 
those three months the mall loved what 
we were doing and offered us a small 
store,” he said. 


In addition to that first store at The 
Centre on Circle and Eighth in Saskatoon, 
Neechie Gear now has a store in Prince 
Albert, Saskatchewan, about an hour and 
20 minutes north of Saskatoon, an online 
component and the wholesale business 
that extends throughout Western Canada. 

Netmaker described his career so far: 
“I saw a problem that I wanted to address 
in a creative way and I knew that apparel 
is something that I always liked growing 
up, especially sporty fashion. I love to 
wear a bunch of different brand names. I 
always thought that if ever there was an 
opportunity that maybe I could create my 
own label one day and just do it for fun. 
I never thought that I’d be at this point 
right now.” 

Pat Parker, one of the judges for 
NCAIED’s business plan competition, is 
a board member of the organization and 
president and CEO of Native woman- 
owned Native American Management 
Services, a collaborative venture with 
her sister. Parker said that what made 
Netmaker ’s submission stand out was his 
realistic financials. 

“He included a balance sheet, cash 
flow and even current 2013 financials, 
as well as passion. Business owners are 
their own marketers, so how he presented 
himself was also important. That, and a 
heartwarming story - it’s a winner,” she 
said. 

She said she tells entrepreneurs, “The 
key is financials. Find your passion and a 
good accountant.” 

Neechie Gear is a business created to 
fulfill a mission and it has been a boon to 
the community right from the beginning. 
At first, the company distributed a 
portion of its proceeds directly to kids’ 
organizations. 

And for the future, Netmaker said, 
“Well, obviously, growth’s always fun, 
very difficult though. I think our online 
strategy’s going to be the next big thing 
for us. We’re creating a new website. 
Hopefully before Christmas it will be 
launched, and we’ll go from there.” 

This article originally appeared in 
Indian Country Today and was reprinted 
with permission from the publication. 


It smells like success: How one sweetgrass business grows 


BY JACKMCNEEL 
Indian Country Today 

There are perfumes, body sprays, 
soaps, sachets, candles, air fresheners and 
more - all carrying the wonderful fragrance 
of sweetgrass. 

Since Toni McClue, a Chippewa-Cree 
from Turtle Mountain, put her sweetgrass 
products on the market three years ago, 
she has garnered a dedicated following. 
One Native man recently purchased 90 
sweetgrass braids - her biggest seller, she 
told Indian Country Today Media Network. 

McClue owns a small plot of land, 
roughly 60 by 100 feet, where she planted 
sweetgrass - enough for two harvests each 
year. 

Her first cut of grass generally reaches 
50 inches tall, and the second harvest 


generally measures about 27 to 28 inches, 
she said. McClue ’s dream is to purchase a 
5 -acre irrigated plot and start out planting 
an acre of sweetgrass. 

Her business began by taking her 
products to the farmer’s market in Great 
Falls. Sales were strong from the first week, 
and she continues to sell at the market in 
addition to selling wholesale to many local 
Montana businesses. 

“That first year I got about 35 stores, 
and from then on it’s been more and more. 
Last month I picked up three new stores, 
and this month I picked up two more. Em 
busy!” she said, adding that she also ships 
her products to buyers around the country. 
And perhaps international sales are on the 
horizon; recently she received a phone call 
from a buyer in France. 

McClue loves the grass, loves the smell 


and texture, and can produce beautiful 
braids in rapid time. She hates to waste 
any of it and uses the shorter strands for 
small items to take to market, such as air 
fresheners she creates with a little beadwork 
for customers to hang in their cars. She also 
makes little bundles of grass, which make 
good fire starters. 

“It not only smells great but also starts 
fires easily as it smolders slowly,” she said. 

Sweetgrass is considered a sacred plant 
throughout much of Indian Country and is 
used in prayers and smudging ceremonies. 
Unfortunately sweetgrass is no longer as 
plentiful as it once was due to changes in 
farming practices, increases in construction 
and various other activities. But for those 
who do grow sweetgrass, the market is 
larger. Demand hasn’t died down with 
production, McClue said. 


Among her buyers are hospitals, the 
Department of Agriculture in Montana and 
the Montana state prison, where Natives use 
it for religious and healing purposes. 

Buyers are both Indian and non-Indian 
alike. 

“I think Natives are particular about 
who they buy from because it’s a sacred 
grass,” McClue said. “Now that they’re 
finding out I’m Native, that kind of makes a 
difference. I have a lot of Native customers 
but not as many as I’d like.” 

The winter months, when grass is 
dormant, offer the opportunity to catch up 
on some of the other products. Candles are 
a big seller and time-consuming to produce. 
McClue makes all the candles personally by 
hand. 

“I have a big kitchen and have two 
cupboards for my dishes and my food. The 


rest are for [candle] supplies,” she said. 
“These are triple poured candles and will 
burn about 60 hours.” 

The wax is poured at three different 
temperatures, making them solid and 
removing any air. 

She also produces some that have a 
90-hour burning period, plus little ones that 
burn about 15 hours. 

She makes hundreds of candles and 
starts the spring with about 800 on hand, then 
has to restock within a couple of months. 
McClue only works with sweetgrass, so 
everything is the same scent. 

“The only variation would be in 
colors,” she said. 

This article originally appeared in 
Indian Country Today and was reprinted 
with permission from the publication. 
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Osceola Group works toward building 
Wisconsin Hard Rock Hotel & Casino 


Osceola family honored by 
Collier County Commission 



Beverly Bidney 

O.B. Osceola Jr. is in the conference room at the Osceola Group headquarters in Naples. 


BY BEVERLY BIDNEY 
Staff Reporter 

NAPLES — O.B. Osceola Jr. is on the 
verge of securing the second multimillion- 
dollar contract for his company, Osceola 
Group, based in Naples, in a few months. 

The company landed a $ 13-million 
advertising contract with Seminole Gaming 
in October and is close to locking an 
$808-million deal to build a Hard Rock 
Hotel & Casino for the Menominee Tribe in 
Kenosha, Wis. 

Osceola started Osceola Group in 2010 
with a vision of conducting business in 
Indian Country on various levels. His group 
consists of a construction and development 
company, insurance company and marketing 
company. 

“Most Tribes are always building 
something,” said Osceola, of Naples. “I can 
help them develop and build it, insure it 
after it’s done and market it. It’s a nice array 
of companies that can help a Tribe; it’s nice 
to be able to not just offer one thing.” 

With a “couple hundred million 
dollars” in bonding capacity, Osceola Group 
is one of few Tribally owned businesses 
large enough to handle large-scale projects, 
Osceola said. He relocated the company to 
a 12,000-square-foot headquarters building 
in Naples to conduct business. 

Having served as Naples’ Tribal Liaison 
from 2001-2011 , Osceola traveled to events 
throughout Indian Country meeting other 
Tribal leaders and networking. 

“The Seminoles have always been 
the LeBron James of Indians,” he said. “I 
had a front row seat and gained a lot of 
knowledge.” 

Following his business model, Osceola 
creates partnerships with experienced 
companies to help ensure success. His 
construction group is affiliated with 
Cleveland Construction Inc. in Ohio; the 
insurance company is partnered with Wells 
Fargo insurance services; and the marketing 
company collaborates with Walz Tetrick 
Advertising in Kansas. 

Osceola Group collaborates with 
Menominee Tribe for Wisconsin Casino 

Bruce Pecore, a friend of Osceola and 
former Menominee Tribal legislator, told 
Osceola his Tribe had a chance to build a 
world-class casino and resort on 220 acres 
off interstate 1-94, just 30 minutes from 
O’ Hare International Airport in Chicago. 
Osceola saw an opportunity. 

Osceola said he wanted to involve 
Hard Rock and spent a month building 
a proposal. Jim Allen, chairman of Hard 
Rock International and CEO of Seminole 
Gaming, agreed to partner with Osceola 
Group to pitch the creation of a Menominee 
Hard Rock Kenosha Casino. They won the 
bid. 

If approved, the Menominee casino 
will include a 100,000-square-foot casino 
with 3,100 slot machines and 75 table 
games; 50,000 square feet of retail space 
and restaurants; a 400-room hotel with 
spa, pool and convention area; a 5,000- 
seat entertainment facility; and parking for 
8,500 vehicles. The project will be built in 
two phases over about two years. 

In August, the Menominee Tribe 
received approval from the Department of 


the Interior for the off-reservation casino, 
and the Bureau of Indian Affairs agreed to 
put the land into trust. Wisconsin Gov. Scott 
Walker must now give his approval. Walker 
said he wants all 11 Wisconsin Tribes to 
agree to the project. 

As of press time, nine have approved. 
The Ho-Chunk and Forest County 
Potawatomi Tribes, both of whom have 
large casinos in the state, have not given 
approval. 

Osceola and representatives of Hard 
Rock International met with the governor to 
state their case. Traditionally, the state has 
approved off-reservation casinos because 
their Tribes are located in the northern, less 
populated regions of the state. The governor, 
who can veto the project, has not made a 
decision nor indicated when he will do so. 

“Studies say another casino won’t 
destroy the competition; it will grow the 
market,” said Osceola, who plans to market 
the property in Chicago. “Gamers like 
to move around from casino to casino. I 
think we’ll pull those Illinois people into 
Wisconsin.” 

If built, Hard Rock Kenosha is 
expected to create more than 5,000 direct 
and indirect jobs and an estimated $600 
million in payments to the state through 
a preapproved compact, according to the 
Hard Rock International website. 

Osceola believes the endeavor could 
be the first time Hard Rock International 
has partnered with a Tribal entrepreneur on 
a project of this magnitude. Osceola said 
he has learned a lot from Allen and vice 
president for Seminole Gaming Jeff Hook. 

“We’re not a slots-in-the-box; we are 
a truly iconic entertainment destination,” 
Osceola said. “I’m proud to say I’m a co- 
developer with Hard Rock and I’m excited 
about it.” 

Osceola Group secures Seminole Gaming 
advertising account 

In October, Osceola Group was 


awarded a portion of the Seminole Gaming 
advertising and marketing account. With 
the $ 13-million, three-year contract, 
Osceola Group will purchase media for 
the advertising campaigns of the Florida 
casinos: Tampa, Immokalee, Brighton, 
Hard Rock Hollywood, Hollywood Classic 
and Coconut Creek. 

Media planning and buying is the 
process in which ads are placed in various 
media, including television, radio and 
print. Key components include targeting 
a specific demographic and reaching it 
through strategic purchases. Osceola Group 
will focus on television and radio mediums 
for the Hard Rock account. 

Osceola Group’s partnership with Walz 
Tetrick Advertising offers clients media 
expertise and negotiating skills to get the 
best placement and prices. 

In addition to the Hard Rock account, 
Osceola Group also handles media planning 
and buying for the Prairie Band Potawatomi 
Nation in Kansas. 

“We created the marketing group as a 
tool to get business from companies who 
want to do business with a Native American 
company,” Osceola said. “We’re going after 
Tribal and non-Tribal business nationwide.” 

Hard Rock put out a request for 
proposal for its advertising account, and the 
two finalists were Osceola Group and a non- 
Tribal agency. They gave Osceola Group a 
chance to beat the competition’s proposal, 
which Osceola did. 

“Gaming is a proponent of promoting 
Tribal entrepreneurs,” he said. “Why not 
give them an extra edge and keep it in the 
family?” 

Osceola considers himself a jack of 
all trades who leads a group of experts in 
a variety of endeavors. He chooses partners 
carefully and gets to know them well before 
going into business together. 

“Life is too short to do business with 
people you don’t like or trust,” he said. “The 
whole group of companies is doing well. 
This has been a great couple of months.” 


BY BEVERLY BI DNEY 
Staff Reporter 

NAPLES — The Collier County 
Board of County Commissioners honored 
the Osceola family Nov. 12 for their 
commitment to preserving the county’s 
Native American heritage, culture and 
traditions. 

Commissioner Georgia A. Hiller 
presented the family a plaque on behalf of 
the commissioners. 

Three generations of the Osceola 
family were honored at the meeting, 
including O.B. Sr., Tina Marie, O.B. Jr., 
Dakota, Bryce, Brody, Tori and O.B. Ill, 
who all call Collier County home. 

Through the years, the Osceola family 
has shared their heritage with the county 
by building a Seminole village on the 
grounds of the Collier County Museum, 
sponsoring events and festivals, and 
donating time to educational programs. 

“I was extremely excited when I 
heard the County Commission wanted to 
recognize my father and family for our 
contributions to our community,” O.B. 
Jr. said. “We all work hard to make a 
contribution, and so it feels good to know 
that whatever we are doing is working. I 
was proud to stand with my father, mother, 
daughter and son before the entire county 
- three generations of entrepreneurial and 
warrior spirit.” 

O.B. Sr. and Tina Marie make 
presentations to community groups and 


schools regularly to educate people 
on Collier County’s Native American 
heritage and individuals. O.B. Sr. and 
O.B. Jr. are successful entrepreneurs. 

“I have lived in Collier County my 
whole life and am proud to continue to 
build chickees the way my own dad and 
grandpa taught me,” O.B. Sr. said. “My 
mother raised me to be a good father and 
to provide for my family and community, 
and I think I’ve done that. I’m 79 now and 
hope to still be here when I’m 179.” 

During the ceremony, the Collier 
County Museum presented a slideshow of 
the family’s participation in community 
activities over the years. 

“We are grateful to the Osceola 
family for their contributions to the 
community in a most significant way, 
and we really wanted to honor you, as a 
board,” Hiller said during the recognition. 

The family was pleased to receive 
the honor. 

“We are proud to call Collier County 
our home, and will continue to work 
towards leaving a legacy that our posterity 
will be proud of,” Tina Marie said. 
“Our ancestors not only worked hard to 
physically survive but worked diligently 
to maintain our Seminole heritage within 
a community comprised mostly of non- 
natives. They truly gave us the best of all 
worlds.” 

Tina Marie Osceola contributed to 
this article. 



Photo courtesy of Collier County Board of County Commissioners 

The Osceola family poses with the Collier County Board of County Commissioners Nov. 12 after 
receiving recognition for their contributions to the fabric of the community. 


Express lanes to put drivers 
on fast track, for a price 

New 1-595 lanes expected to open by March 



Seminole Tribe of Florida 

Hollywood Recreation Facility 

Date: October 10. 2013 
© Leo A Daly Company 


Courtesy of Leo A Daly architectural firm 

An artist’s rendering shows the new gym on the Hollywood Reservation, designed by the Leo A Daly architecture firm. 


♦ RECREATION 

From page 1A 


The first floor will feature two full-size 
basketball courts. Other amenities include a 
catering kitchen, with a buffet service area, 
to accommodate community events. 

The area designated for the Culture 
Department, also located on the ground floor, 
will have a teaching kitchen, classrooms and 
multipurpose room. Outside, a traditional 
camp will be set up with a cooking chickee 
at the center. 

Because the culture chickees near 
the existing gym have been taken down, 
Imahaggi Tiger’s camp - located at the 
comer of 64th Avenue and James E. Billie 


Drive - will be used for community culture 
events until the new facility’s completion. 

The second-floor Boys & Girls 
Club will have two multipurpose rooms, 
classrooms, music room and studio, and 
computer room. 

A fitness room plus a cardio and 
weight room with a large picture window 
overlooking the basketball court will make 
up the fitness area. 

The outdoor basketball court by the 
current gym will get a permanent cover, 
called an airnasium, to provide shade and 
shelter and encourage more use in hot, rainy 
weather. 

Also, eight new homes will be built 
behind the existing trailer homes on 30th 
Street, to be called Seminole Estates Circle; 


six new homes will be built at the end of 
James E. Billie Drive behind the apartments; 
and eight to 1 6 townhomes will be built on 
the Florida Power and Light easement by 
the clinic. In the planning stage now, the 
homes could be completed by Thanksgiving 
or Christmas of 2014 and the townhouses 
by the following spring. 

“This is one big project for that whole 
side of the reservation,” Councilman 
Osceola said. “Tribal members will be safe 
in their homes instead of having to evacuate 
their trailers for a hurricane. It’s long 
overdue.” 

For now, the Boys & Girls Club is 
relocated to a trailer next to the gym and the 
Seminole Estates Clubhouse is to be used 
for large events. 


BY BEVERLY BIDNEY 
Staff Reporter 

DAVIE — At a public hearing Oct. 
24 in Davie, the Florida Department of 
Transportation (FDOT) said the reversible 
express toll lanes on 1-595 will open March 
2014. The expressway, under construction 
since February 2010, should be completely 
operational by June 2014. 

“We expect about 23,000 to 28,000 
vehicles per day in the express lanes,” said 
Paul Lampley, project manager, FDOT. 
“The permanent signs are going up now, 
and the striping, final layer of asphalt and 
friction course on the shoulders will be 
completed by June.” 

FDOT anticipates it taking up to 
a year to reach the usage estimate in the 
express lanes. Access to those three center 
lanes will be limited to four points: 1-75, 
the Sawgrass Expressway, the Florida 
Turnpike and 1-95. 

Commuters who exit elsewhere 
should use the toll-free, general purpose 
lanes. There is no exit to U.S. 441 from the 
express lanes. 

Tolls will be collected in the express 
lanes with a SunPass transponder, available 


at Publix, CVS, Navarro Discount 
Pharmacies and Sedano’s Supermarkets, as 
well as Turnpike service plazas, Turnpike 
gas stations and SunPass Service Centers. 
They can also be purchased online. 

All three express lanes will head 
eastbound Monday through Friday from 
4 a.m. to 1 p.m. and on weekends. The 
lanes will go westbound Monday through 
Friday from 2 p.m. to 2 a.m. Tolls range 
from 50 cents to approximately $2 per two- 
axle vehicle, depending on traffic volumes, 
operating speeds, level of service and trend 
data. 

“We manage the traffic flow through 
the pricing,” Lampley said. “The price 
goes up to discourage people when it is too 
crowded.” 

The only other expressway in the 
state with reversible express toll lanes is 
the Selmon Expressway in Tampa, which 
opened in 2006. 

Based on studies done by FDOT, 
the revamped expressway has enough 
capacity to last until 2034. Lampley said 
expressway designs meet the needs of the 
community for 20 years. 

“With all the improvement, the road 
will be more efficient,” he said. 



Beverly Bidney 

Davie residents Tim Sweetman and Rachael Robbio, who is a Seminole employee in the Planning 
and Development Department, examine aerial maps at the Florida Department of Transportation 
public hearing for the 1-595 improvement project. 
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SEMINOLE TRIBE OF FLORIDA 

AH-TAH-TH MCI 


MUSEUM 


A PLACE TO L EARN , A PLACE TO REMEMBER 


Identifying the 



Postcard reveals vibrant history 



Photo courtesy of the Ah-Tah-Thi-Ki Museum 

Jack Tigertail sits among family members in this early 20th century Seminole postcard. 


SUBMITTED BY TARA BACKHOUSE 
Collections Manager 

Most months the Museum asks for help identifying 
people in a photograph or the creator of an object. This 
month the Museum proudly shifts gears to present the 
story of a recent, successful information request. 

Paul Simmons, a Tribal employee and noted 
alligator wrestler, contacted the Museum asking for 
help identifying the people in a postcard owned by 
his friend. The postcard shows nine adults and three 
children posing in front of a building. Simmons and his 
friend knew the postcard was old and the people were 
important, but they did not have any more details. 

Although the Museum has many historic postcards 
in its collection, this one was not one of them and staff 
could not identify the people. However, the Museum 
has connections to local experts. Renowned historian 
Patsy West, who studied historic photos and postcards 
for decades, helped Simmons with his request. 

West co-curated the exhibit “Imag(in)Ing the 
Seminole: Photographs and Their Use Since 1880” in 
1993. And most recently, in 2012, her book, Seminole 
and Miccosukee Tribes of Southern Florida, has 
become the go-to reference on the subject. 

With her vast knowledge of Seminole history and 


photos, West easily pegged the seated man in the photo 
as Jack Tigertail, joined by his wife on his right, and his 
mother-in-law on the left. Everyone in the photo lived 
and worked at Coppinger’s Tropical Gardens (Pirates’ 
Cove), a famous tourist camp in the early 20th century. 
The building in the background is unknown, but West’s 
research uncovered that the original photograph was 
taken in West Palm Beach while the group attended a 
tourist event called The Seminole Sun Dance. 

Tigertail became famous in 1921, when a larger- 
than-life billboard version of him was erected to 
point visitors to the new town of Hialeah, in a rather 
unexplored part of southern Florida. Since then, this 
iconic image has been reproduced in other places to 
lure visitors to other tourist-based ventures carried out 
by the Tribe, such as Big Cypress’ own version that 
used to stand near the Museum and point the way to 
Billie Swamp Safari. 

The Museum staff is happy to have helped 
Simmons and his friend learn about the history of the 
postcard. But there is still more to learn. If you can 
identify anyone else in the picture, contact the Museum 
at 863-902- 1113. You can make an appointment, simply 
stop by or browse the collection of 740 postcards from 
the comfort of your own home at www.ahtahthiki.com 
on the Collections page. 


GUY SELIGMAN, PA. 

Criminal Defense Attorney 



Even A Fish Wouldn't 
Get Caught If It 
Kept Its Mouth Shut 
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Betty 

Mae Wisdom 

Jumper 


Thanksgiving Bird 

The following column was written by Betty 
Mae Jumper and printed in the November 12, 
1999 issue of The Seminole Tribune. 

M y first Thanksgiving memory 
occurred sometime after I moved 
to what was then called the Dania 
Reservation in 1928. I was probably about 10 
years old. 

One day in the fall, the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs Superintendent, Mr. Spencer, came 
around to our house. He was passing out live 
turkeys. Live turkeys. Well, I 
certainly didn’t have any idea about 
what was going on. 

Later, I asked my grandmother, 

Mary Gopher Tiger, why we got 
the turkey and she told me she had 
learned stories from older people a 
long time ago. It was a story about 
Thanksgiving. 

My grandmother told me lots 
of things. She said a long time ago, 
a big ship came to the shore and 
brought lots of white people. The 
men went out and made friends with 
the local Indians and started trading 
for food, such as corn and potatoes 
and meat and deer and birds - such as turkey. 

She said the Indians also taught the white 
people how to fish and smoke the meat so it 
would last days for them to eat. After a while, 
people from the ship made homes away from the 
big water, and they learned how to plant potatoes, 
corn and vegetables from the Indians. 

The ships went out to sea and left, but each 
year they returned and brought more people and 
things such as clothes and that’s where the Indian 
learned how to make clothes and to wear them. 

So, my grandmother said, maybe from all of 
this it became known as Thanksgiving, because 
lots of white people invited the Indians to eat 
with them. 

I didn’t understand it very well, but I liked the 
turkey. And, because some Indians - especially 
the non-Christian Indians - wouldn’t eat turkey 


from the past 


because they thought it was a spirit bird, we got 
quite a few turkeys. 

We kept them in a pen and ate them for a long 
time. We didn’t have a special meal or anything. 
It was just a bird that we ate. 

Later, when I went to the Indian Boarding 
School in Cherokee, N.C., I learned more about 
Thanksgiving. The teachers and our books told 
us more about the tradition, but it sounded quite 
a bit like what my grandmother had said. She 
didn’t know the dates and such, but the basic 
information was right, so I thought, “Well, here 
I’m learning about it from two sources, so it must 
be right.” 

While I was at Cherokee, I had my first big 
Thanksgiving meal. My family 
didn’t have enough money to send 
me home for the holidays, so I 
stayed at the school. We had a big 
meal. It was like a feast. I loved 
that meal. 

Now that I’m older, I 
realize that the real meaning of 
Thanksgiving is a day that we 
should all give thanks to the Lord. 
In my life, I have a lot to be thankful 
for. I’ve had a number of major 
illnesses that could have killed me. 

I had uremia and went into the 
hospital for weeks. I nearly died. 
I had both my knee joints go, and 
had two artificial joints put in my legs. I had a 
strange virus on a trip to Oklahoma, and had to 
be hospitalized in Texas. I nearly died from that. 

I’ve had breast cancer and survived that and 
colon cancer surgery and I’m still recovering 
from chemotherapy. 

So, maybe because of everything I’ve gone 
through, I’m even more thankful this year. The 
Lord has been good to me and has brought me 
through a lot of trouble. No matter what you’re 
going through, I hope you take the time to thank 
the Lord for everything you have. We all have a 
precious gift. It’s called life. 

I want to take this time to hope everyone has 
a joyful Thanksgiving and that you enjoy this 
day. And, take a moment to reflect what it really 
means. Take a moment to thank the Lord. 

And, pass the turkey. 







Hah-Pong-Ke: Okefenokee Joe 


B Y PETER B. G AL LAGHER 
Special Projects Reporter 

Like the famous Seminole war leader profiled 
in his song, Abiaka , the man who wrote it was 
also known by two names. Bom in Philadelphia, 
he was known as Dick Flood, a man who spent the 
first 40 years of his life flirting with country music 
fame and the next 40 years known as Okefenokee 
Joe, a Georgia wildlife professor who writes and 
sings songs about alligators, panthers, frogs and 
Seminole Indians. 

Many Seminole and Miccosukee Tribal 
members are familiar with Okefenokee Joe, who 
has stmmmed his guitar at numerous Tribal events. 
In fact, he recently released a greatest hits album, 
a CD titled The Best of the Legendary Okefenokee 
Joe - Legends, Secrets, Stories, Creek & Seminole 
Indian Tribes, Critters and More From Our 
Southern Swamplands , which includes the song, 
Abiaka. 

Known for his well-crafted history ballads, Joe 
tells a musical tale about the legendary Seminole 
war leader, Abiaka, also known as Sam Jones. In 
three minutes, Joe provides a dramatic overview 
of the Seminole Wars, which culminated with 
Abiaka’s refusal to accept deportation, taking his 
band of Seminoles deep into the Everglades where 


soldiers could not manage. 

When he is not singing and playing, Joe can 
be seen on the Georgia Public TV’s Emmy winning 
show, Swamp Wisdom , teaching audiences about 
plants, animals and wilderness survival, singing 
songs and telling stories. He has been featured on 
NBC, CNN, TBS, PBS, GPB, as well as in the Wall 
Street Journal. 

Back when he was still Dick Flood, he became 
hooked on country music and taught himself to 
play the guitar. After a stint in Korea with the U. S. 
Army, he was stationed at Clark Air Force Base in 
the Philippine Islands where he organized the first 
of many bands: The Luzon Valley Boys. 

In 1956, his band, the Country Lads, landed a 
regular spot on the popular Jimmy Dean TV Show , 
where Flood hung out with the likes of Homer and 
Jethro, Andy Williams, Johnny Cash and many 
more stars. Later he became a full-time songwriter, 
writing Trouble’s Back in Town for the Wilburn 
Brothers - a country music hit in 1962. He had 
many songs on the flip side of big hits on the old 
45s, such as Only the Lonely by Roy Orbison, so 
people began to call him “Flip Side Flood.” 

By 1 972, fed up with the roller coaster fortunes 
and pressured atmosphere of the music business, 
Flood walked away. As he headed south, Flood 
slowly became Okefenokee Joe. 


‘Abiaka’ 


It was a time of desperation 
Hate was churning up the land 
Death and devastation 
For those who made a stand 
In swift decisive action 
Andrew Jackson had proclaimed 
East of the Mississippi 
Not one Indian shall remain 

Many disillusioned broken hearts 
Walked that Trail of Tears 
While those who hid and stayed behind 
Would live in constant fear 
But to some the Trail of Freedom 
Was the only course at hand 
For them the swamps of Florida 
Would become the Promised Land 

(Chorus) 

Seminole 

His spirit walks among you 
Seminole 

Free to follow ways of old 
Seminole 

The pride of the unconquered 
Lives deep within your soul 
Seminole 

Call him stubborn, call him vengeful 
Call him tyrant, call him great 
Call him Shaman, call him devil 
This man the soldiers hate 
Sometimes feared by his own people 


Yet no one can ignore 
He remained unconquered 
Through all the Seminole Wars 
His name is Abiaka 
The whites call him Sam Jones 
More determined and elusive 
Than any foe those troops had known 
He made fools of them for 40 years 
With his magic and his wits 
A federal force of thousands 
Couldn’t crush him in its grip 

(Chorus) 

Through the bloody years of conflict 
The removals and the slain 
Of a Tribe once numbering thousands 
A handful now remained 
The year of 1858 
Found their leaders forced in line 
An agreement shoved in front of them 
Which all but one would sign 

For Abiaka led his weary band 
Deep into the ‘Glades 
Somehow he knew they’d leave him be 
If he just stayed away 
And so it was that soon was heard 
The silence of the guns 
No treaties, no surrender 
Old Sam Jones had won 

(Chorus) 
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Brighton sheds 288 pounds through Seminole Pathways program 


BY ANDREA HOLATA 
Staff Reporter 

BRIGHTON — The Seminole Pathways V 
30-day challenge ended in success Oct. 30, when 37 
participants and the Health Department gathered at the 
Elder Services building in Brighton to celebrate their 
collective loss of a whopping 288.4 pounds. 

“This program was statistically the most successful 
of any weight loss program we have ever been involved 
with,” said Suzanne Davis, Allied Health program 
manager. 

Pathways has been implemented throughout the 
Tribal communities for five years, but this year, the 
program took a more structured direction. 

Starting Oct. 1, participants met every day at the 
Elder Services building to weigh in and eat calorie- 
portioned, vegetable-based meals three times a day. A 
typical meal included spinach, asparagus, salmon and 
a small potato for dinner. They were also provided 
healthy snacks throughout the day. 

“I always set goals with my weight, but I never 
could do it,” said participant Stacy Jones. “This is the 
first time I set a goal and met it. I wanted to lose 10 
pounds; that was my goal and I barely made it.” 

In the past, participants handled meals on their 
own. But meals organized by Health Department staff 
this time around helped participants stay in control of 
portion sizes and calories. 

Chairman James E. Billie had the idea of 


implementing structured diet plans using the resources 
of the Tribe, such as nutritionist Lance Vaz, cooking 
staff and facilities, for a more affordable weight loss 
program for Tribal members. He said he participated 
in a similar program years ago in North Carolina called 
Structure House, but it was expensive. 

“It was a conglomeration of things that inspired the 
idea,” Chairman Billie said. “Instead of sending people 
up there to that costly situation, we could do it here and 
save money. Hopefully we can continue the program 
with all the reservations, and instead of going far off, 
we can do it right here.” 

During the ceremony, each participant was 
recognized for completing the program. Some said the 
experience helped them make healthier choices, while 
others recognized the staff who made the program 
possible. 

“For me, I put exercise and running off in 2012 
when I got injured. From that point until about 30 days 
ago, I kept trying and trying, but by having this 30-day 
program, I got back into it,” Norman Bowers said. 

“This is one of the most positive things I’ve seen 
that has come through our community,” added Willie 
Johns. 

Vaz organized the program with the support of the 
Elder Services staff, professional chef Asif Rasheed 
and the Health Department. 

Davis said she hopes participants gained “a better 
working knowledge about making healthier choices 
and the understanding that losing weight does not mean 
starving yourself.” 
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Andrea Holata 

A few participants who completed the 30-day Pathways program gather for a group picture Oct. 30. The program’s 37 
participants lost a collective 288.4 pounds. 
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Professional chef Asif Rasheed prepares steak for guests attending the 30-day Pathways final dinner Oct. 30. Rasheed, along 
with Health Department nutritionist Lance Vaz, created healthy meals for the program. 


From left, Kai Setty, Chairman James E. Billie, Lance Vaz, Asif Rasheed, 
Barbara Boling and Suzanne Davis gather for a photo on the last day of the 
program Oct. 30. 


Tribal member Laverne Thomas accepts a 
cookbook from Lance Vaz for completing the 
Pathways 30-day challenge. 


The Seminole DIRECTV Bulk Program is happy to be starting its 9 th year 
of providing all Seminole Tribal Members with satellite TV service at a great 
price, along with the best quality service. SNIP has a staff dedicated to 
ensure great TV continues to be available in our Florida communities. 

As times change so is the Seminole Tribe! We will soon bring you the latest 
news and events concerning Native Americans on our all new NDN website, 
NATIVE DRIVEN NEWS. Look for exciting new things in the new year 2014! 

For further information please call us at (954) 985-5703. 


Seminole Tribe DIRECTV Price List 2014 


DIRECTV’S Choice Xtra <205 channels & locals)...... $0 to customer 

New Install w/ free receiver & dish $0 to customer 

Free moves for existing customers $0 to customer 

Remote Control $20.00 

Standard Receiver ...$60.00 

HD Receiver $125.00 

DVR Receiver ...$125.00 

HD DVR Receiver...... $180.00 

GENIE (record up to 5 shows at once)... $300.00 

Adapters for additional TVs.... $75.00 

Installation of TV and wall mount $100.00 


All 0/J?£C7Vupgrades, movies, sports available at additional cost 




Andrea Holata 


Pathways participants and organizers enjoy a steak dinner for their final day of the program. 



Peace of Mind for Indian Country 


Everybody wants to make good decisions about their own health care. Reduce stress, eat 
right, exercise, and see your doctor regularly. Sure, it sounds easy, but when you can't 
afford health care, there's nothing easy about it. We all want health, harmony, and peace 
of mind, especially when it comes to our families. Don't let worries about health insurance 
get in the way! Thankfully, there are new insurance options that offer no- and low-cost 
coverage. Under the new health care law, more American Indian and Alaska Native 


people can get better coverage from a variety 
Indian Health Service programs. 

The time to sign up is now, before someone 
you love really needs it. You may be 
eligible for tax credits to help pay for health 
insurance; this makes it affordable and with 
no cost-sharing or deductibles when you 
receive services from Indian health programs. 
Sign-ups started October 1st. Contact your 
local Indian health program about how you 
may qualify or find out more at 
www.healthcare.gov/tribal. 


of providers, including tribal, urban, and 
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Eileen Soler 

THE WARRIOR’S NEW CLOTHES: Sculptor Bradley Cooley and Ah-Tah-Thi-Ki Museum director Paul 
Backhouse flank the freshly reconditioned statue of the great Seminole warrior Abiaka under a new 
chickee at the Museum’s entrance on the Big Cypress Reservation. 


Eileen Soler 

ALLIGATOR HAVEN: An alligator takes in the morning sun in a new 
moat at Billie Swamp Safari. Recent renovations at the tourist 
attraction on the Big Cypress Reservation also include three new 
amphitheater chickees, fossilized sidewalks, cypress-like railings 
and light poles, and new demonstration and village chickees. 


Andrea Holata 

TURTLE POWER: Spreading the Halloween spirit, first-grade teachers at 
Pemayetv Emahakv Charter School dress up as the Ninja Turtles Oct. 31. 
From left are Danielle Ayuso, Chris Duncan, Macy Randolph and Rachel 
Rucks. 


Beverly Bidney 

ROCKIN’ THE HOUSE: Boys & Girls Club instructors Bryan Granie on piano, 
Robert C. North, Jr. on bass guitar and James Payne on drums perform outside 
the Hollywood Boys & Girls Club Oct. 25. The concert promoted the music 
program in hopes of attracting more budding musicians. 


Amanda Murphy 

NO. 1 FAN: Brighton Councilman Andrew J. Bowers Jr., a Florida Gators 
fan, shakes hands with the drum major of the FSU Marching Chiefs 
after a special performance in the President’s Box Nov. 16 at the FSU 
Homecoming game. 


Photo courtesy of Megan Otero 

MIGHTY, MITEY WARRIOR: Lazzlow Billie, 8, of Big Cypress, shows winning spirit 
as a Labelle Longhorns Mighty Mite player at the Mitey Pigott Bowl in Cape Coral. 
The team was the first Mighty Mite team to win a spot in the bowl. 


Beverly Bidney 

AMERICAN CROC: A Native Village crocodile rests atop a friend. 


j 

Beverly Bidney 

MOVING OUT: The Hollywood culture chickee is disassembled to make room 
for construction of the new recreation facility, which will include the Culture 
Department and a traditional camp outside. 


David Diaz 

FISH FRY: Jake Keyser, right, helps prepare fish for the Trail Fish Fry, held Oct. 26 in Ochopee. 
The annual event promotes camaraderie among people who seek help with recovery. 


Beverly Bidney 

BRIGHTON BEAUTY: Wildflowers show off 
their fleeting splendor in a gully on the side of 
the road in Brighton. 


Eileen Soler 

WINTER WONDERLAND: November leads to fallen leaves, but a flock of snowy egrets still finds 
home, sweet, home in the barren branches of this tree on the Big Cypress Reservation. 


Photo courtesy of Toma Hunter 

COLOR ME DRUG-FREE: Participants of the Big Cypress Red Ribbon 
Week color run are awash in a rainbow of pastel paint during a 
race against drug and alcohol abuse. 


Amanda Murphy 

SEE YA LATER ALLIGATOR: Workers prepare to move an Okalee Village 
alligator statue to its future home on the Seminole Estates property on the 
Hollywood Reservation. 
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Seminole Joel Frank 
named to AIGC Board 

ALBUQUERQUE, N.M. — Joel 
Frank, Government Relations and 
Initiatives director for the Seminole 
Tribe of Florida, was recently elected to 
the Board of Directors for the American 
Indian Graduate Center (AIGC). 

AIGC is a nonprofit organization 
dedicated to 

improving cultural 
and economic 
well-being for 
individuals and 
Tribes through 
graduate education. 

Other newly elected 
board members 
include Grayson 
Noley, Choctaw 
Nation (president); 

Melanie Patten 
Fritzsche, Laguna 
Pueblo (vice president); Rose Graham, 
Navajo (secretary treasurer); and Walter 
Lamar, Blackfeet. 

Other board members are Michael 
Bird, Kewa and Ohkay Owingeh Pueblos 
and Danna R. Jackson, Esq., Confederated 
Tribes of Salish and Kootenai. 

Frank is a founding member and 
former president of the National Indian 
Gaming Association (NIGA) and a 
volunteer economic development 
adviser for the National Center for Tribal 
Economic Development. He also serves 
on the board of the AMERIND Risk 
Management Corporation. 

“The American Indian Graduate 
Center is proud to have a distinguished, 
diverse and dynamic group of board 
leaders to guide our organization,” said 
Sam Deloria, director of AIGC. “Grayson, 
Rose, Melanie, Walter and Joel offer a 
tremendous value to AIGC through their 
decades of collective experience.” 

In 44 years, AIGC has given more 
than 16,600 scholarships to American 
Indians and Alaska Natives who now hold 
high-ranking positions. 

- Source: AIGC press release 

LeMieux: Longer Seminole 
compact beneficial 

FORT LAUDERDALE — Although 
former U.S. Senator George LeMieux is 
against destination casinos, a new longer- 
term compact with the Seminole Tribe of 
Florida would be beneficial to the state 
of Florida, he told guests at a Tower 
Discussion Forum, recently. 

LeMieux, who served as Florida’s 
Deputy Attorney General and as former 
Gov. Charlie Crist’s chief of staff, is now 
a shareholder of the Gunster law firm. He 
said he does not see any major gaming 
legislation making it through this year. 

LeMieux revealed that almost 
immediately after Crist took office in 
2006 the Department of Interior was 
reminding the new governor that federal 
law required him to negotiate a compact 
with the Seminoles. Crist’s predecessor, 
Gov. Jeb Bush, had refused. 

“Gov. Bush had a unique way of 
ignoring requests from the Department 
of Interior,” LeMieux told the crowd. 
“His brother was president of the United 
States.” 

LeMieux, who wants the state to grow 
the economy in other ways, said, “I think 
we have enough gambling in Florida. This 
is a beautiful place, and we’re approaching 
100 million visitors a year. I don’t think 
we need to double down on tourism.” 

A priority, LeMieux said, is to agree 
on a new compact similar to the one he 
negotiated with the Seminoles and Crist 
signed in 2007: “The state doesn’t want 
to miss out on that $250 million a year. If 
the state wants to maximize revenue, they 
would give the Seminoles a longer period 
of time.” 

LeMieux was asked if the next 
compact could include requiring the Tribe 
to comply with Florida’s Clean Indoor Air 
Act, and ban smoking at their casinos. The 
answer was no. 

“Banning smoking is bad business,” 
he said. “The whole smoking-drinking- 
gambling thing goes together, as evidenced 
when Atlantic City tried a smoking ban, 
only to see business drop 1 5 percent - and 
smoking quickly restored.” 

- Source: SouthFlorida.com 

4 San Francisco Chronicle’ 
will stop using ‘Redskins’ 

SAN FRANCISCO, Calif. — The 

San Francisco Chronicle daily newspaper 
will no longer use the name “Redskins” 
when referring to Washington, D.C.’s 
National Football League (NFL) team, 
said managing editor Audrey Cooper in 
an email to Poynter.com. 

“Words are powerful, and so is how 
we choose to use them,” she wrote. “Our 
long-standing policy is to not use racial 
slurs - and make no mistake, ‘redskin’ is 
a slur - except in cases where it would be 
confusing to the reader to write around 
it. For example, we will use the team 
name when referring to the controversy 
surrounding its use . . . We are not the first 
media outlet to make this change, and I 
know we will not be the last.” 


Peter King, of Sports Illustrated , 
said recently he would stop using it. 
Other publications banning the use of 
“Redskins” are Slate , Mother Jones , 
Washington City Paper , the Buffalo News 
and The Kansas City Star. 

- Source: Poynter.com 

Tribe plans casino where 
Obama golfs 

MARTHA’S VINEYARD, Mass. — 
The Wampanoag Tribe of Gay Head said a 
U.S. agency has cleared all federal hurdles 
and planning is underway for casino- 
style gaming on Martha’s Vineyard, a 
well-known vacation spot for presidents. 
The casino would be in Aquinnah, near 
the Gay Head bluffs, one of the most 
exclusive areas in one of the wealthiest 
enclaves in the state. 

The announcement by Wampanoag 
Tribe of Gay Head Chairwoman Cheryl 
Andrews-Maltais sent shock waves 
through the Massachusetts State House, 
where the legislature has fought for 
decades against bringing gaming to 
the Vineyard, as it’s known. Aquinnah 
is next to Chilmark, where President 
Barack Obama vacationed and golfed last 
summer. Former President Bill Clinton 
and his family also frequented the island. 
Former first lady Jacqueline Kennedy 
Onassis owned an estate near Gay Head, 
and her son, John F. Kennedy Jr., died in a 
1999 plane crash flying to the island. 

The median sale price of a single- 
family home in Aquinnah in the past six 
months was $1.4 million. 

Caroline Kennedy, Jackie Onassis ’s 
daughter, recently put 90 acres up for sale 
in the town, asking $45 million for two 
parcels. 

The Wampanoags possess a recent 
legal opinion from the National Indian 
Gaming Commission which said that the 
Tribe is eligible to build a Class 2 casino 
(which can include slot machines and 
card games such as poker) on the 485 
acres of reservation land in Aquinnah (the 
Wampanoag term for Gay Head). 

Andrews-Maltais said no additional 
local or state approval is needed to move 
forward with plans to immediately open 
up a temporary casino in a community 
center while a permanent casino building 
is built. 

State and local officials, however, 
disagree. 

They point to a settlement reached 
in the 1980s in which the Wampanoags 
agreed to follow Massachusetts laws on 
Martha’s Vineyard territory. Lawyers 
for the town of Aquinnah said municipal 
approval would also be needed. 

The Tribe also said it is pursuing a 
Class 3 gambling compact with the state 
to permit more casino-style table games. 

“Are you serious? I’m speechless,” 
state Senate Majority Leader Stanley 
Rosenberg told the State House News 
Service. “After everything and all we’ve 
been working on, this comes as a huge 
surprise.” 

- Source: BusinessWeek.com 

USET rejects casino 
deals like Oneida’s 

SYRACUSE, N.Y. — The 26 
member United South and Eastern Tribes 
(USET) Inc. has passed a resolution 
strongly opposing deals like the one struck 
between the Oneida Indian Nation and the 
state of New York last May that would 
give the Oneidas a 10-county monopoly 
on casinos. 

Though the resolution does not 
specifically mention the Oneida- 
New York deal, the document clearly 
establishes USET’s opposition to any 
agreement that would give one Tribe 
gaming rights in another Tribe’s territory 
and “blatantly infringe upon the sovereign 
rights of neighboring Indian nations,” as 
the resolution reads. 

The deal gives the Oneidas exclusive 
rights to full-fledged casinos in Central 
New York in exchange for paying the 
state 25 percent of slot machine revenues, 
estimated to be $50 million a year. The 
deal awards the Oneida exclusive casino 
rights in Onondaga Nation territory - the 
Onondaga have been opposed to casino 
gambling - and on Cayuga lands. The 
Cayugas have gone to court to oppose the 
deal, which they said infringes upon their 
sovereign rights. 

The resolution was signed by USET 
president Brian Patterson, who is also a 
member of the Oneida Nation’s governing 
body, the Men’s Council. 

- Source: Syracuse.com 

Report: Shocking Tribal 
crime rates 

WASHINGTON, D.C. — A 324- 
page analysis, called “Strengthening 
Justice for Native America: A Roadmap” 
released a day ahead of the White 
House Tribal Nations conference Nov. 
13 indicates that violent crime rates on 
American Indian reservations can be 20 
times the national average. 

The report makes 40 
recommendations, including an expansion 
of authority to prosecute non-Indians. 

A nine-member commission, 
established through the Tribal Law and 


Order Act, has set a 1 0-year goal to codify 
the recommendations. 

Some of the recommendations will 
require acts of Congress, while others can 
be implemented through administrative 
policy changes. 

The Associated Press reported on a 
national panel of law enforcement experts 
who traveled throughout the U.S. to 
take comment on public safety issues on 
Native American reservations. In Alaska, 
commissioners heard from one leader 
who told them each of the dozens of 
Native women they had met that day had 
been raped. 

- Source: Associated Press 

President pre-meets with 
Tribal leaders 

WASHINGTON, D.C. — A day 
before his remarks at the White House 
Tribal Nation’s Conference Nov. 13, 
President Barack Obama and other federal 
officials, including Secretary of the 
Interior Sally Jewell, Senior Adviser to 
the President Valerie Jarrett, White House 
Domestic Policy Council Director Cecilia 
Munoz, Director of the National Economic 
Council Gene Sperling and Director of the 
Office of Intergovernmental Affairs David 
Agnew, met with a dozen Tribal leaders to 
discuss Indian Country issues. 

The meeting gave Tribal leaders a 
direct face-to-face with the president to 
discuss high-level government issues 
facing Indian Country. 

Tribal leaders in attendance raised a 
wide range of important issues they are 
facing related to job creation, including 
expanding opportunities for renewable 
energy on Tribal lands, increasing access 
to capital and foreign direct investment 
opportunities in Indian Country, the 
successes of Tribal self-determination, 
improving educational outcomes and 
jurisdictional challenges. 

The 1 2 Tribal leaders who participated 
in the meeting were: Bill Anoatubby, 
governor of Chickasaw Nation of 
Oklahoma; Melanie Benjamin, chief 
executive of Mille Lacs Band of Ojibwe of 
Minnesota; Leonard Forsman, chairman 
of Suquamish Tribe of Washington; Joe 
Garcia, governor of Ohkay Owingeh 
of New Mexico; Ray Halbritter, nation 
representative and CEO of Oneida Indian 
Nation of New York; Carole Lankford, 
vice chairwoman of Confederated Salish 
and Kootenai Tribes of Montana; Rex Lee 
Jim, vice president of Navajo Nation of 
Arizona, New Mexico and Utah; Chris 
McNeil, CEO of Sealaska of Alaska; 
Rosemary Morillo, chairwoman of Soboba 
Band of Luiseno Indians of California; 
Terri Parton, president of Wichita and 
Affiliated Tribes of Oklahoma; Terry 
Rambler, Chairman of San Carlos Apache 
Tribe of Arizona; and Robert Shepherd, 
chairman of Sisseton-Wahpeton Oyate of 
South Dakota. 

The president then hosted Tribal 
leaders from all 566 federally recognized 
Tribes at the fifth consecutive White 
House Tribal Nations Conference. 

At that time, President Obama 
promised Native American leaders that 
he will make his first trip as president to 
Indian Country in 2014, honoring a pledge 
he made before he was elected. 

Obama directed that the United States 
should give Tribes more control over 
their communities, ensure that Native 
Americans have access to affordable 
health care and must assist Tribes in 
maintaining good stewardship of their 
native homelands. High rates of poverty 
on Indian Country, he said, constitute “a 
moral call to action.” 

“Standing up for justice and Tribal 
sovereignty, increasing economic 
opportunity, expanding quality health 
care, protecting native homelands - this is 
the foundation we can build on,” he said. 

- Source: Indian Country Today 

New Navajo 911 system in works 

WINDOW ROCK, Ariz. — 

Navajo Nation President Ben Shelly 
signed legislation allowing the Navajo 
Nation Telecommunications Regulatory 
Commission (NNTRC) to move forward 
in implementing and managing an 
exclusive 911 emergency response system 
on the Navajo Nation. 

“I am pleased to sign this legislation. 
We have to give our Navajo Nation 
residents the opportunity to call for help 
in emergency situations. We have been 
working to create the infrastructure to 
enable a 911 emergency response system 
on the Navajo Nation. We look forward 
to making more progress in this area,” 
Shelly said. 

- Source: NavajoHopiObserver.com 

Ute Tribe wants more 
for use of nickname 

SALT LAKE CITY, Utah — The 

Ute Indian Tribe wants University of Utah 
tuition waivers instead of scholarships 
for Ute students and the appointment of 
a Ute Tribal member as a special adviser 
to the university’s president on American 
Indian Affairs in exchange for allowing 
the school’s sports teams to use the Tribe’s 
name and logo. 

The Tribe’s business committee 


has requested a meeting to renegotiate 
the terms of an agreement last revised 
in 2005. University vice president Fred 
Esplin said school officials welcome the 
meeting, since much like the Florida State 
University Seminoles, the two sides have 
always enjoyed a good relationship. 

- Source: Salt Lake Tribune 

BIA steps into Blackfeet 
Tribe conflict 

HELENA, Mont. — Suggesting that 
the Blackfeet Tribe’s instability could 
affect federal contracts, the U.S. Bureau 
of Indian Affairs (BIA) has entered a 
personnel conflict of the Blackfeet Tribal 
government. 

The BIA told Radio KXLH that 
the Blackfeet Tribal Business Council 
lacked a quorum when it appointed a 
new Treasurer and Personnel Director to 
replace Cheryl Little Dog, Paul McEvers 
and Bill Old Chief removed earlier by the 
Council. 

The positions are part of the core 
Tribal government functions that need 
“to be stable and in place to demonstrate 
that the Tribe has the capacity to carry out 
the Tribal self-governance functions for 
federal contracts awarded to the Tribe,” 
wrote BIA Blackfeet Agency acting 
supervisor Thedis Crowe in a letter. 

“If these Council members were 
suspended by a (Council) resolution 
supported by a quorum, then to remove 
them from suspension and bestow voting 
privileges would also require an action 
by the (Council) resolution that meets the 
quorum requirement,” the letter read. 

With the Council split into two 
factions, it has “limped along” without 
ever having all nine members in place at 
once in recent months. 

Old Chief said the BIA is 
“compromised” by pressure and threats 
it’s receiving. 

“It’s impossible for them to make a 
decision without being impacted by the 
other side,” he said “The BIA has lost 
controls of their Indians. Their Indians 
are on a warpath and they can’t stop 
them. These Indians have gone off the 
reservation.” 

Old Chief said what’s ahead could be 
a “dangerous situation” and he’s willing 
to get arrested rather than abandon his 
post on the Council. 

He said that beyond surface issues, 
mostly related to personnel actions by the 
Council, is the issue of Tribal membership. 
He said the “other faction” wants to 
expand Tribal enrollment, which he said 
could increase enrollment to 85,000 or 
90,000 people from its current population 
of about 17,000. 

Little Dog is already facing charges 
of trespassing and assaulting an officer in 
a previous confrontation: “If I have to go 
to jail for the people, I’ll do so. I did it 
once and I’ll do it again.” 

- Source: KXLH.com 

Hopi football star 
dies of head injury 

FLAGSTAFF, Ariz. — Hopi High 
School football wide receiver Charles 
Youvella died three days after a recent 
state playoff game due to a traumatic 
brain injury, reported the Arizona 
Interscholastic Association (AIA). 

He caught a pass and scored the team’s 
only touchdown in the third quarter. 

Later, near the end of a 60-6 loss to 
Arizona Lutheran Academy, the senior 
fell hard on his head and collapsed a 
couple plays later. 

It was Hopi’s only loss of the year. 

Youvella’s death comes at a time when 
head injuries in football are attracting 
attention at all levels of the sport. 

The Institute of Medicine and 
National Research Council recently 
called for a national system to track 
sports-related concussions and answer 
questions about youth concussions. 
The report said 250,000 people ages 19 
and younger were treated in emergency 
rooms for concussions and other sports- 
or recreation-related brain injuries in the 
country in 2009. 

That was an increase from 150,000 in 

2001 . 

Youvella died with his family at his 
side. His father, Wallace Youvella Jr., is 
the school’s athletic director. 

“We had just a beautiful season, best 
record in school history,” said head coach 
Steve Saben. “Down there in the state 
playoffs, it was just a great experience for 
the kids. And then the terrible tragedy. It 
was just like a bad dream.” 

Chuck Schmidt, the AIA’s associate 
executive director and chief operating 
officer, said the association would be 
gathering details from the medical 
examiner and officials on site, and looking 
at its own response. 

“I can’t explain why it happened,” he 
said. “We have too many people drawing 
conclusions as to a play. Our focus right 
now is the family, assisting them in the 
grieving process and making sure they 
have time to do that.” 

Arizona Cardinals NFL wide receiver 
Larry Fitzgerald reached out to fans on 
Twitter with a picture of Youvella, asking 
them to pray for the teen’s family, friends 
and teammates. 

- Source: Washington Post 
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Montana governor promotes 
Tribal language 

HELENA, Mont. — Gov. Steve 
Bullock (D-Mont.) awarded $2 million 
to Tribes in his state to support Tribal 
language preservation efforts. 

In an interview with Indian Country 
Today Media Network , he said he sees the 
award as a starting point for funding in 
Montana. 

He also discussed Tribal federal 
recognition for the Little Shell Tribe 
and the importance of the Native vote in 
upcoming elections. 

- Source: 

Indian Country MediaNetwork. com 

Joseph Medicine Crow 
turns 100 

CROW AGENCY, Mont. — Joseph 
Medicine Crow, a historian, author and 
enrolled member of the Crow Nation 
whose writings on Native American 
history and reservation culture are 
considered seminal works, turned 100 
Oct. 27. 

He is best known for his writings and 
lectures concerning the Battle of Little 
Bighorn. 

He is a recipient of the Presidential 
Medal of Freedom, the Bronze Star Medal 
and the Legion d’honneur. A hero of World 
War II, he is the last war chief of the Crow 
Tribe and is the last living Plains Indian 
war chief. He is a founding member of 
the Traditional Circle of Indian Elders & 
Youth. 

His legend is wide and long. 
Medicine Crow is now the oldest living 
member of his Tribe. 

After joining the Army during World 
War II, he served in the 103rd Infantry 
Division. 

He wore his Tribe’s traditional war 
paint beneath his uniform and pinned an 
eagle feather beneath his helmet. 

In a 2007 PBS series titled The War , 
the colorful Medicine Crow told producer 
Ken Burns about a surprise meeting, face- 
to-face, with a German soldier: “The 
collision knocked the German’s weapon 
to the ground. I lowered my own weapon 
and we fought hand-to-hand. In the end, 
I was able to get the best of the German, 
grabbing him by the neck and choking 
him,” Medicine Crow said. “He screamed 
out ‘Momma’ so I let him go.” 

After his service in WWII, Medicine 
Crow was recognized for having 
completed all four tasks required to 
become a war chief, including having 
touched a living enemy soldier; disarming 
an enemy; leading a successful war party; 
and stealing an enemy horse. 

Medicine Crow is the last living 
person with a direct oral history from a 
participant of the Battle of Little Bighorn. 

He is the first member of his Tribe 
to attend college, receiving a bachelor’s 
degree from Linfield College in 1938 and 
a master’s degree in anthropology from 
the University of Southern California 
(USC) in 1939. 

His master’s thesis was titled “The 
Effects of European Culture Contact upon 
the Economic, Social and Religious Life 
of the Crow Indians.” 

Medicine Crow holds two honorary 
doctorate degrees, one from Rocky 
Mountain College in 1999, and the second 
from the University of Southern California 
(USC) in 2003. 

Also an author, his books include 
A Handbook of Crow Indian Laws and 
Treaties and From the Heart of the Crow 
Country. 

- Source: Indianz.com 

White supremacist learns 
he’s part black 

LEITH, N.D. — DNA tests show 
that white supremacist Craig Cobb, 
61, who made headlines worldwide for 
plotting to remove American Indians, 
blacks and other minorities while taking 
over a town in North Dakota as a “whites 
only enclave,” is 14 percent black. 

Cobb submitted a DNA sample to 
the Trisha Goddard talk show and got the 
results back during a recent taping in front 
of a studio audience. 

“Eighty-six percent European and 14 
percent sub-Saharan African,” Goddard 
said. 

The audience erupted in cheers and 
laughs as Cobb protested. 

“Wait a minute, wait a minute, hold 
on, just wait a minute,” Cobb said. “This 
is called ‘statistical noise.’” 

Cobb’s plot to take over Leith might 
not have been taken so seriously by 
activists and officials in North Dakota if 
Leith weren’t so small (population: 16). 

Bobby Harper, a black resident 
of Leith, told the Los Angeles Times 
he thought Cobb’s DNA results were 
hilarious. 

“I knew there was one other 
black person in town,” Harper told the 
newspaper. “Is he going to want to kick 
his own self out of town and discriminate 
against himself?” 

- Source: Los Angeles Times 

- Compiled by Special Projects 
Reporter Peter B. Gallagher. 
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Eileen Soler 

Ahfachkee School children march Oct. 17 in the anti-drug, alcohol and tobacco Big Cypress Red Ribbon parade. 


Red Ribbon: fun and games with sober message 



Andrea Holata 

Students enjoy the Red Ribbon fair on the Brighton Reservation. 


BY EILEEN SOLER 
Staff Reporter 

Across reservations, amid festivities 
that blared “A happy me is drug-free,” was a 
sober reminder of what makes Red Ribbon 
Week a matter of life and death. 

The life-size Red Ribbon Remembrance 
Cross, adorned in ribbons inscribed with 
the names of loved ones lost to substance 
abuse or illnesses caused by long-term drug 
and alcohol use, was displayed at events in 
Immokalee and Big Cypress. 

Fred Mullins, a counselor with the 
Family Services Department and one of the 
Red Ribbon Week lead organizers, said the 
cross, which serves as a physical, touchable, 
real reminder that addiction is often fatal, 
was nearly filled. 

“People come to the cross; they touch 
it and pray. It’s a visible symbol that abuse 
is not just a community issue; it affects 
us personally and we have to be together 
against it,” Mullins said. “That’s the 
Seminole way - to fight against what is 
wrong.” 

The Red Ribbon campaign started 
in 1985 following the torture killing of 
Drug Enforcement Administration agent 
Enrique (Kiki) Camarena in Mexico. The 
agent was kidnapped and murdered by drug 
dealers angered by information provided 
via Camarena that led to the destruction of 
a 2,500-acre marijuana plantation by the 
Mexican Army. 

To honor Camarena’s heroic battle 


against illegal drugs, friends and family 
began wearing badges made of red silk. 
Later, the silks became ribbons, and in 
1988, the National Family Partnership held 
the first Red Ribbon celebration. 

On Big Cypress Reservation, Red 
Ribbon Week opened with a prayer march 
from New Testament Baptist Church to 
the Frank Billie Field Office. Hosted by 
religious and civic leaders, several stops 
were made along the way at key locations, 
such as the Sober House to pray for those 
battling addiction and the Seminole Public 
Safety Complex for those who respond to 
health and safety emergencies. 

The week unfolded with a family 
spirit night, a field day and color run, and 
the Red Ribbon parade featuring nearly 50 
marching, riding and floating units. 

“We are all affected by substance abuse 
- and we are all capable of falling to it,” 
said Moses Jumper Jr. during a post-parade 
luncheon. 

Immokalee ’s parade, on Oct. 
21, was the largest since Red Ribbon 
commemorations began tribalwide during 
the past decade. More than 300 attended, 
including the 100-member Immokalee High 
School Marching Indians. 

Seminoles in Recovery hosted the 
annual Red Ribbon Classic Cup Golf 
Tournament in Clewiston to raise funds for 
the 2014 Florida Native American Recovery 
Convention. Hollywood took home the 
trophy for most participation. 

In Hollywood, one Red Ribbon Week 


commemoration came in many colors - 
mainly green, pink, blue and yellow pastels 
for the Health Department-sponsored color 
run. 


The Oct. 25 event featured a running, 
jumping, tossing and crawling obstacle 

+ See RED RIBBON on page 6B 


Eli and Levi Harmon excel at military school 



Photo courtesy of Donna Bratcher Harmon 

Twins Eli, right, and Levi Harmon rank No. 1 and No. 2, respectively, in their senior class at St. 
John’s Military School in Salina, Kan. 


BY AMANDA MURPHY 
Copy Editor 

SALINA, Kan. — A childhood of 
homeschooling followed by military high 
school is not the norm for most kids, 
but Seminole Tribe twins Eli and Levi 
Harmon prove it can produce two top- 
notch students. The 18-year-old seniors 
attend St. John’s Military School in Salina, 
Kan. and rank No. 1 and No. 2 in their 
class, respectively. 

The young men have each been 
nominated as All American High School 
Scholars, won the Blue Beret award several 
times for placing in the top three of their 
class and received $10,000 scholarships 
for academic excellence. 

Levi received the Tim & Suzan Soule 
Scholarship for displaying a natural gift 
for leadership with potential to contribute 
to the success of the Corps through 
personality and personal example. Eli 
received the Soule Family Foundation 
Scholarship for the notable achievements 
produced by his innate skills. 

“I really put academics at the top of 
my list of priorities. I do my homework 
and study before anything else,” Eli said. 

Eli and Levi share similar interests 
and often work together in leadership 
positions, motivating one another with 
a little brotherly competition. Eli is 
president of the National Honor Society 
and Levi is vice president; Levi is battalion 
commander of the JROTC battalion while 
Eli is second in command as the executive 
officer. 

“We get along well but we’re pretty 
competitive,” Eli said. “I guess that just 
comes from being a twin.” 

A typical day for the Harmon brothers 
starts at 6:20 a.m. when they don their 


uniforms and gather for the morning 
formation and flag raising. After breakfast, 
they attend a full day of classes, followed 
by sports practice or a workout, then dinner 
and study hall. Eli plays soccer, tennis and 
wrestles, and Levi runs cross-country and 


is captain of the varsity soccer team. 

“The day to day is stressful but it’s 
good,” Levi said. “There’s a lot to do and a 
lot of responsibility.” 

St. John’s is a private boarding military 
school for boys in grades six to 12. Opened 


in 1887 by the Right Rev. Elisha Smith 
Thomas and a group of businessmen, the 
school aims to provide each cadet the 
opportunity to grow spiritually, morally, 
intellectually and physically. With only 
231 students and a student to teacher 
ratio averaging 9:1, teachers can address 
the individual needs of each student. The 
school was awarded an Honor School with 
Distinction from the United States Army 
Command. 

Having been homeschooled since 
childhood, Eli and Levi were reluctant to 
attend St. John’s at first. They said they 
struggled with the transition into military 
school, but they later adapted, discovering 
that the unique structure of the school 
helped keep them on track. 

“One day we had no structure and 
did things when we wanted to and then 
the next, everything was being told to us 
- where we had to be, what we had to do,” 
Levi said. “It was overwhelming for a little 
bit but easy to get used to.” 

Their mother, Tribal member Donna 
Bratcher Harmon, said it was difficult 
sending her sons away, but when she 
heard how well they were performing, she 
adjusted, too. 

“They kind of found their own 
identity, instead of being thought of as 
the twins,” she said. “[The school] always 
tells us that they wish they could clone our 
sons. We are so proud of them.” 

Eli aspires to be a biomedical 
engineer or a physicist, and Levi plans to 
be a mechanical engineer. Their differing 
interests may pull them in different 
directions for college, a big change for 
the twins who’ve spent most of their lives 
together. 

+ See ST. JOHN’S on page 3B 


Santarvis Brown 
named director 
of Education 
Department 

BY BEVERLY BIDNEY 
Staff Reporter 

Recently appointed Education 
Department director Santarvis Brown 
believes education makes anything 
possible. To ensure Tribal students benefit 
from that fundamental belief, he plans 
to implement programs to help students 
identify, define and achieve their goals. 

“The goal is to increase graduation 
and program completion rate by ensuring 
our students receive the necessary tools to 
be successful, such as educational support 
services,” said Brown, a former Miami- 
Dade County public schools administrator 
with 11 years of experience. “Effective 
advisement is the most important thing.” 

Education advisers will gauge 
students’ values, interests, skills and 
personalities. With that information, 
students can better understand what 
direction works for them, and advisers can 
help students formulate plans and target 
schools that match their interests. 

“If we put them in places where they 
won’t be successful, they will become 
discouraged,” Brown said. 

Brown hopes to achieve a greater level 
of parental involvement as well. He wants 
to help parents realize the importance 
of their role in their child’s educational 
journey. The department is currently 
developing programs for parents. 

“We plan to improve the relationship 
between the department and the parents 
so we can work together,” he said. “We 
want parents to understand we are all on 
the same team.” 

Brown has a Bachelor of Arts 
from Florida Memorial University, a 
Master of Arts in education from Regent 
University, a doctorate in religion from 
Liberty University and a doctorate in 
philosophy from Emerson Institute. He 
formerly managed the tutoring program 
for the Seminole Tribe. He was also an 
administrator in the office of Exceptional 
Student Education for Miami-Dade 
public schools, the principal at North 
Dade Middle School and a middle school 
technology teacher. 

+ See DIRECTOR on page 5B 


Seminole 
schools in the 
21st century 

BY EILEEN SOLER 
Staff Reporter 

Ahfachkee School and Pemayetv 
Emahakv Charter School are full-speed 
ahead into the digital present. 

This school year marks the return 
of both schools’ ability through the 
Native American Student Information 
System (NASIS) to communicate student 
information with parents and guardians. 
The program, called a parent portal, is used 
by nearly 200 Bureau of Indian Education 
schools to share vital information that can 
bolster student achievement. 

“The system allows us to save a 
great deal of information including high 
school transcripts, grades, print report 
cards, enter attendance data . . . ,” said 
Valerie Whiteside, Ahfachkee ’s teacher 
coordinator. 

Operated by Infinite Campus in 
Minnesota - the largest American-owned 
student information system - provides 
teachers with multiple backup abilities 
to store and protect important student 
information in case of catastrophe such as 
fire, flood or hurricane. 

“Even if the building itself were 
destroyed, essential student data would be 
preserved with NASIS,” Whiteside said. 

Under normal circumstances, parents 
and students can track daily grades, 
homework assignments and even bus 
schedules. Students can access their own 
records, but not those of siblings or other 
relations. 

Students in grades six and up can sign 
up on their own. The most popular student 
features include updates on grades and 
attendance. Students in lower grades must 
have parent permission to access NASIS. 

Parent and student access began in 
2009 but only through the Internet. Now, 
via the Infinite Campus Mobile Portal app 
for the Android and iPhone, parents get 
immediate access to attendance, grades, 
teacher contact information, student 
reports and missing assignments. 

“The option has slowly been 
developing popularity among our 
families,” Whiteside said. “Students, 
of course, have been using it since the 
beginning.” 


♦ See 21 ST CENTURY on page 5B 
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Pemayetv Emahakv 
Charter School 
Students of the Month 



Photo courtesy of Michele Thomas 

Elementary school Students of the Month at Pemayetv Emahakv Charter School are Keanu 
Bert, Chaka Smith, Ayana Fonseca, Kalissa Huff, Kobe Micco, Sydney Matthews, Chayton 
Billie, Zach Riley, Chyler Villarreal, Dwayne Billie, Ysla Meras, Karey Gopher, Allie Brady, 
Landon Goodwin, Kai Osceola, Aubee Billie, Myron Billie and Aleah Turtle. 



Photo courtesy of Michele Thomas 

Middle school Students of the Month are Lucy Cypress, Satie Rico and Chandler Pearce. 


Explorers go to the dogs during 
Hollywood K-9 demonstration 



Beverly Bidney 

K-9 Officer Jody Certain instructs Bara to enter the car through the window to find drugs. 



Beverly Bidney 

Bara, the police drug sniffing dog, finds the ‘drugs’ in a bag held by one Hollywood Police Explorer 
during their Oct. 29 meeting. The scent in the bag was actually a piece of tape rubbed in drugs, 
which the Belgian Malinois is trained to detect. 


BY BEVERLY BIDNEY 
Staff Reporter 

HOLLYWOOD — All police officers 
train thoroughly for their jobs, but they 
don’t all have two legs. Bara, a 5-year-old 
Belgian Malinois, uses four legs to do her 
job as a narcotics canine with the Seminole 
Police Department. 

Officer Jody Certain brought Bara to a 
Hollywood Police Explorers meeting Oct. 
29 to demonstrate the dog’s skills while 
showing students what occurs during traffic 
stops when drugs are suspected inside the 
vehicle. The Explorers took turns riding in 
a car and getting “pulled over.” Once the 
students were out of the car, Bara sniffed 
them and quickly detected the scent of 
drugs. 

The kids didn’t actually have drugs, but 
community service aide Terry Tartsah put a 
piece of tape rubbed in drugs on at least one 
Explorer in the vehicle. He also planted tape 
inside and outside the car. 

Bara found the hidden “evidence” 
during each demonstration. 

As reported in an article on PBS.org, a 
dog’s sense of smell is 10,000 to 100,000 
times more acute than humans. They can 
detect a teaspoon of sugar in a million 
gallons of water, or two Olympic-sized 
pools worth, said Alexandra Horowitz, 
a dog-cognition researcher at Barnard 
College, in the article. 

Training Bara to do the job is full-time 
work, Officer Certain said. In fact, Bara’s 
initial training took four months, and Officer 
Certain continuously trains the dog eight 
hours each week to keep her skills sharp. 

Bara can detect six kinds of drugs: 
marijuana, crack, cocaine, MDMA, 
methamphetamine and heroin. Dogs alert 
their human partner in an aggressive or 
passive manner. Aggressive alerts include 
barking or scratching; passive alerts can be 
sitting or lying down at the site of the odor. 
Bara alerts passively. 

“Everyone works for a paycheck,” 
Officer Certain told Explorers. “Bara does, 
too. Who can guess what her paycheck is?” 

Explorers guessed doggie treats, food 
and toys. The right answer? Toys. Bara 
gets her favorite tug-of-war toys after each 
search - even during the Explorers’ meeting. 

Certified by the United States Police 
Canine Association, Officer Certain has 
been a K-9 officer for four years. She 
won awards at the Southern Coast K-9 
convention for two consecutive years when 
she competed against veteran K-9 officers 
with 10 to 15 years of experience. 

During the class, Officer Certain 
commanded Bara in a language other than 
English, as most law enforcement officers 


in the United States do, so only handlers 
can control them. As a single-purpose dog, 
Bara’s sole responsibility is to sniff out 
drugs in airports, schools, post offices, cars, 
homes and on the streets. 

As the demonstration neared the end, 


Bara played with the reward toy a little 
longer and gave up the reward a little more 
reluctantly. Officer Certain said it was a 
sign that Bara was tired. Like people who 
work or study all day, police K-9s also need 
a break and Bara had earned time off. 
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Andrea Holata 

Students in Brighton seek and find help at the Education Department’s College Essay Writing 
Workshop Nov. 9. Tutors helped the college-bound youth compose and edit their application essays. 

Education holds 
College Essay 
Writing Workshop 

BY ANDREA HOLATA 
Staff Reporter 


Newly launched Exceptional Student 
Education program benefits students 



Beverly Bidney 

Laurie Steinberg joins the Education Department as case manager for the new Exceptional Student 
Education program. 


Instead of sleeping late during the 
weekend, seniors tribalwide attended all- 
day College Essay Writing Workshops in 
Hollywood and Brighton Nov. 9 to help 
prepare for the college application process. 

The Education Department sought to 
help conquer the anxiety seniors may feel 
when writing essays, filling out applications 
and taking entrance exams, all while 
maintaining good grades in high school. 

“The objective of today is to make sure 
students leave here with an autobiography 
of themselves and also a nice resume - or at 
least having some ideas put down on paper,” 
said Frank Birts, higher education recruiter 
for the Tribe. “When students want to go to 
college, sometimes the difference of them 
getting in may be how well they articulate 
themselves on paper.” 

At the Brighton workshop held at 
the Veteran’s Building, the Education 
Department utilized tutors from Pemayetv 
Emahakv Charter School to help students 
narrow down essay topics and critique their 
writing. 

Ten students registered for the Brighton 
workshop and five in Hollywood. Many 


completed their essays. 

“I came here today because with the 
help that we get it makes things so much 
easier and less stressful, so why not seize the 
opportunity and get help,” said participant 
Brianna Nunez. “I got a basic understanding 
of what should be in my essay, how to write 
it and certain things that should be put into 
it and things that shouldn’t be.” 

Acealyn Youngblood used the 
workshop to help prepare for college as 
well. 

Youngblood wants to attend the 
Savannah College of Art & Design in 
Georgia to major in animation. She hopes 
to intern at DreamWorks Animation in 
California. She wrote her essay on how her 
culture could benefit her career. 

“[Animation] involves telling stories 
and bringing them to life,” Youngblood 
said. “Legends have always been told 
verbally and I think I could put it visually 
for people to see. I wrote about how my 
grandparents would tell us stories and how I 
would visualize them in my head and later I 
would want to draw them.” 

The Education Department plans 
to hold a similar workshop in Tampa in 
January. Interested students should call 
954-989-6840 for more details. 


HOLLYWOOD — Laurie Steinberg, a 
veteran educator with 35 years of experience 
in Exceptional Student Education (ESE), 
has joined the Education Department as 
ESE case manager. She will help students 
with learning disabilities get the services 
they need to successfully complete their 
educations. 

According to the National Institutes 
of Health, 15 percent of Americans have 
learning disabilities. Difficulty with reading 
and language skills are the most common 
problems. Learning disabilities - the result 
of a neurological disorder, or the way a 
brain is wired - tend to run in families. 

In Florida, students with learning 
disabilities can receive specially designed 
instructions to meet their unique needs. 

Public schools provide ESE students 
with an Individual Education Plan (IEP), 
which identifies issues, goals and strategies 
to meet those goals. The IEP, which must 
be followed in the classroom, is reviewed 
annually by the school administrator, 
teachers and parents. Parents can have an 
advocate with them at the meeting to help 
them understand the process and get the 
most out of it for their child. Steinberg 
serves as that advocate for Tribal families. 

“I want to make parents aware of what 
is available to their children,” she said. 

Steinberg further acts as a liaison for 
the school, student and parents to ensure the 
student’s needs are accommodated. 

Although not bound by an IEP, private 
schools will take recommendations from 
professionals. In extreme cases when a 
school does not meet a student’s needs, 
Steinberg may suggest transferring to 
another school. 

“My goal is to make sure students’ 
needs are being met, whether they are in 
public or private school,” she said. “When 


♦ ST. JOHN’S 

From page IB 


“It’s going to be different, but I think 
it’ll be good for us to be out there on our 
own,” Eli said. 

Eli is applying to the Air Force 
Academy and the Colorado School of 
Mines, an engineering university that 
specializes in geosciences. Levi applied as 
an early decision applicant to the Virginia 
Military Institute, which accepts less than 
50 percent of applicants, according to U.S. 
News & World Report. 


kids transition to middle and high schools, 
they need to understand they have a plan to 
assist them and learn to be an advocate for 
themselves.” 

Teachers typically notice learning 
disabilities in their students first, so parents 
should listen if a teacher says their child 
performs below grade level, has difficulty 
interacting with peers, cannot complete 
assignments or cannot stay on task, she said. 

Steinberg also refers students to the 
Children’s Center for Diagnostics and 
Therapy for psycho-educational evaluations 
that diagnose whether learning disabilities 
exist. Once determined, she works closely 
with the school and makes recommendations 


“It’s a lot more structured. You 
have to abide by rules that other college 
students don’t have to,” Levi said. 

Both have post-grad military plans 
as well - Eli wants to be commissioned 
as an officer in the Air Force, while Levi 
will opt for the Marines - and both share a 
common role model. 

“My mom has always been a hard 
worker and I’ve never really seen her ever 
complain about hard work and I value 
that,” Eli said. 

It was Donna, along with her husband, 
Edward Harmon, who alternated teaching 
the twins at home. Eli and Levi were bom 


for specific accommodations for the student. 
Examples include more time to complete 
assignments and more clarification from the 
teacher when necessary. 

“If a parent is concerned about 
their child’s academic performance, it is 
important for them to contact the K-12 
adviser,” Steinberg said. “Together the 
school, parent, adviser and ESE case 
manager can come up with strategies and 
interventions to try in the classroom to 
support the child’s learning or behavioral 
needs.” 

Steinberg’s door is always open. She 
welcomes parents to stop by her office at 
the DSO building in Hollywood. 


and raised in Flagstaff, Ariz., but they 
visited the Brighton Reservation, where 
Donna’s family is from, throughout their 
childhood. Councilman Andrew J. Bowers 
Jr. is their uncle and Chairman’s assistant 
Norman Bowers is Donna’s cousin. 

Eli and Levi’s advice for success is 
simple. 

“Set goals for yourself in everything 
you do because setting goals is how I 
focus my efforts,” Eli said. 

“Don’t accept anything that isn’t your 
best,” Levi added. “If you do work and it’s 
not the best you can do, don’t be OK with 
it.” 


Student profile: 
Drew Osceola 


BY AMANDA MURPHY 
Copy Editor 

FORT LAUDERDALE — Drew 
Osceola, a freshman at the Art Institute 
of Fort Lauderdale, is working toward 
a bachelor’s degree in what he loves 
most: photography. 

“I’ve always been interested in 
cameras ever since I was 8 years old,” 
Osceola said. 

The 27-year-old began his college 
education at Nova Southeastern 
University studying business 
administration. He quickly realized it 
wasn’t for him. A few years ago while 
photographing his cousin’s wedding, 
Osceola’s passion for camerawork 
reignited. He transferred to the Art 
Institute and enjoys school much more 
now pursuing something he loves. 

He has an eye for art, but it’s all 
about the minute details for Osceola. 
His favorite subject to shoot is food 
because of the many factors required to 
make the dish look enticing. 

“A lot of people pay a lot of money 
to make sure the restaurant’s food looks 
great,” he said. 

Eventually Osceola wants to 
open his own portrait studio. Once 
established, he plans to expand 
the business to include fashion 
photography. 

Osceola’s determination to achieve 
his dreams stems from the example set 
by his grandfather, Frank Billie, the first 
president of the Seminole Tribe. Billie 
always told his grandson, “If you have 
something you’re passionate about, go 
after it and do it.” 

In the 1950s, Billie recognized that 
something needed to be done about the 
poverty of his people, and he became 
dedicated to solving the problem. 

“He was passionate about his 
people,” Osceola said. “I’ve learned 
from him [not to] let anything stand in 
your way.” 

Although Osceola lives off 
the reservation in Davie, he stays 
connected to his culture through his 
family. His mother, Wanda Billie, 
is an arts and crafts teacher for the 
Traditional Preservation Department 
in Big Cypress, and his father, Jimmy 



Photo courtesy of Drew Osceola 

Drew Osceola is pursuing a bachelor’s 
degree in photography at the Art Institute 
of Fort Lauderdale. 


Hank Osceola III, is a management 
intern in the Tribal Career Development 
Program. Because he spends time with 
his family, he almost speaks Mikasuki 
fluently. 

Osceola also likes to get back to 
his roots by hunting, another one of his 
favorite hobbies. 

“My people started out as hunters 
and gathers and I still like to hunt as 
often as I can,” he said. 

Osceola said he has never lacked 
motivation but admitted he struggles 
with time management, a common 
challenge for most college students. 
Art Institute provided a mandatory 
personal effectiveness class that helped 
him get organized. 

“I’ve definitely improved,” he 
said. “Early is on time. On time is late.” 

Osceola said the most important 
key to college success is showing up 
for classes and meeting deadlines. 

“When you have a deadline, 
do anything and everything to meet 
it because the deadline is No. 1. It 
determines whether you are successful 
or not,” he said. 



Andrea Holata 

Pemayetv Emahakv Charter School kindergartners receive effort awards Oct. 31 for the first nine weeks of the school year. 


PECS completes first nine weeks 


BY ANDREA HOLATA 
Staff Reporter 

BRIGHTON — With some dressed in 
Halloween costumes, Pemayetv Emahakv 
Charter School students celebrated the 
end of the first nine weeks Oct. 31 with 
an awards ceremony. More than 200 
awards were given throughout the day to 


kindergarten through eighth-graders. 

Students received awards for 
citizenship, effort, writing, Creek and 
participation in the 100’s book club. Some 
also received academic awards for earning 
at least a 3.0 to 3.4 GPA (bronze award), 3.5 
to 3.9 GPA (silver award) and 16 students 
schoolwide received the prestigious gold 
award for achieving straight A’s. 




Andrea Holata 

Dressed in Halloween costumes, first-graders receive awards for most improved and effort in their 
Creek class. 


Andrea Holata 

Kindergartner Miley Jimmie proudly shows off 
her improvement award. 
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Students celebrate spooktacular Halloween 




Beverly Bidney 

Hollywood preschoolers begin Halloween with a trip around the gym for trick or treating, where 28 Tribal departments 
awaited them with an abundance of treats. 


Beverly Bidney 

Hollywood kids have their very own pumpkin patch where they choose their favorite pumpkins to take home for Halloween. 
Rainer Robbins sits on his pumpkin as his schoolmates make their choices. 




Eileen Soler 

Dressed as a Disney princess, pretty Tia Billie plays a candy corn counting game at the Big Cypress 
Halloween Carnival. 


Beverly Bidney 

Jaisley Stewart looks for the best pumpkin in the patch at the Hollywood 
Preschool’s Halloween celebration Oct. 31. 


Beverly Bidney 

Zombie baby, Alihas Billie, 7 months, chows down on some innards in the 
comfort of his stroller. 



Eileen Soler 

Students in funny, sweet and scary costumes parade for prizes at the Big Cypress Halloween 
Carnival. 


Eileen Soler 

Seminole Police Officer Michele Short shows 
children how to play a wacky Oreo cookie eating 
game during the Big Cypress Halloween Carnival. 



WWW.CASTILLOLAWOFFICES.COM 


THE POLICE 

KNOW YOUR RIGHTS 

DO YOU? 

Call Me For A FREE Consultation 


RICHARD CASTILLO 

954 . 522.3500 

Since 1 990 1 have protected rights like yours. 
My office defends dui's, drug offenses, 
suspended license, domestic violence, and 
all felonies and misdemeanors. 

24 HOURS A DAY 

The hiring of an attorney is an important decision that should not 
be based solely upon advertisement Castillo worked as a Public 
Defender in Broward County from 1990-1996 and has been in 
private practice for nine years. In 1995 he was voted the Trial 
Attorney of the year. He graduated from Capital University in 
1989 and was admitted to the Florida Bar in 1990, Federal Bar in 
1992, and the Federal Trial Bar in 1994. 


VEHICLES FOR SALE 


STARTING BID 


LAST SIX OF VIN# 

YEAR 

MAKE 

MODEL 

MILEAGE 

CONDITION 

PRICE 

156153 

2007 

CHEVROLET 

IMPALA BASE (POLICE) 

113,645 

Fair 

$ 4 , 150.00 

Cl 7453 

1998 

FORD 

ECONOLINE -E250 CARGO 

64,965 

Fair 

$ 2 , 000.00 

D52623 

2006 

FORD 

F150 XLT CREW (4WD) 

150,655 

Fair 

$ 4 , 971.48 

B70822 

2005 

FORD 

EXPLORER XLS (4WD) 

106,078 

Poor 

$ 2 , 505.00 

B 10265 

2007 

FORD 

EXPLORER XLT (4WD) 

116,385 

Poor 

$ 4 , 775.00 

A38974 

2003 

FORD 

WINDSTAR 

196,324 

Poor 

$ 563.00 

C40956 

1997 

FORD 

F-150 (REG CAB) 

132,254 

Poor 

$ 1 , 291.05 

A12439 

2002 

FORD 

ECONOLINE E-350 XL PASS 

68,669 

Fair 

$ 2 , 250.00 

A85481 

2007 

FORD 

ESCAPE XLT 

150,375 

Good 

$ 3 , 350.00 


Note - Previously advertised vehicles are not reflected on this advertisement, only newly received vehicles. For more information 
please contact Fixed Assets Dept. 954-966-6300 ext# 20034 
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Photo courtesy of Lucy Dafoe 

From left, Airforce veteran Curtis Canton; Vietnam War veteran and purple heart recipient Paul Bowers Sr.; Staff Sgt. Gabriel 
Coppedge, who served in the Afghanistan and Iraq wars; Vietnam-era Army veteran Mitchell Cypress; and Army veterans 
Erika Hope and Gary Chaffin stand at attention to be honored at the Ahfachkee School 2013 Veterans Day assembly. 


Ahfachkee children honor 
warriors at Veterans event 


BY EILEENSOLER 
Staff Reporter 

BIG CYPRESS — Gathered at the memorial wall 
on the Big Cypress Reservation, Ahfachkee School 
students, teachers and staff paid homage Nov. 6 to 
Tribal members and employees who served or currently 
serve in the U.S. military. 

Ahfachkee senior Quenton Cypress emceed the 
grand assembly that was created, hosted and led by 
Ahfachkee students and also included a musical tribute. 

Fittingly, Mary Jene Koenes, aunt of Army reservist 





Photo courtesy of Lucy Dafoe 

Members of the Seminole Police Color Guard open the Big 
Cypress and Ahfachkee School 2013 Veterans Day assembly. 


Staff Sgt. Gabriel Coppedge, offered an opening prayer 
to thank veterans for their service and asked the Creator 
to protect those currently in harm’s way. Her nephew 
served in the Army infantry for a 2006-2007 tour in 
Afghanistan and a 2007-2008 stint in Iraq and was on 
hand for the festivities. He was later the guest speaker 
at the Veterans Day commemoration in Brighton. 

Also honored at the Big Cypress event were Air 
Force veteran Curtis Canton, assistant manager of 
Buildings and Grounds; Vietnam War veteran and 
purple heart recipient Paul Bowers Sr.; Vietnam- 
era Army veteran Mitchell Cypress; and Ahfachkee 
instructional coach Erika Hope and media specialist 
Gary Chaffin, both Army vets. 

Quenton said he was humbled to have Coppedge 
participate. 

“It’s pretty cool to have him here. He is a hero and 
he should be honored,” Quenton said. 

All the veterans received the hero treatment. 

“We want to make all of them feel special. And 
we shouldn’t just do it on Veterans Day but every day,” 
Quenton said. 

Fourth-grade students Jordan Osceola and Ramona 
Jimmie led the Pledge of Allegiance. Musical tributes 
included This Land is Your Land sung by children in 
first through third grades and a rousing rendition of 
Home of the Brave by fourth through sixth grades. 

The youngest students provided a sweet version of 
Oh Veterans. 

Eighth-grader Dayra Koenes, a niece of Coppedge, 
read a loving essay about what the memorial wall 
means to her. 

“We have the wall for all people in the Tribe who 
went to war for our native rights. To us, they are all 
family members because they went to war for the future 
of our Tribe,” Dayra said. 

After the tribute, principal Lucy Dafoe played Taps 
on the trumpet for troops who did not make it home. 

A luncheon was later hosted by Big Cypress 
Councilman Mondo Tiger. 

For Dayra, seeing her uncle dressed in his military 
uniform for the first time in six years was jarring. 

“When I see him now, I feel fear,” Dayra said. 

She worries about Coppedge ’s potential return to 

war. 

Quenton said he felt overwhelming gratitude for 
Native Americans who serve in the military. 

“They not only protect our land but our people,” he 
said. “It shows that we are still here to fight and that we 
never lost our warrior pride.” 



Photo courtesy of Lucy Dafoe 

Children from Ahfachkee School participate Nov. 6 in the Big Cypress and Ahfachkee School 2013 Veterans Day assembly. 


♦ DIRECTOR 

From page IB 


His mentor and inspiration, the late 
Robert Ingram, former mayor of Opa-Locka 
and Miami-Dade school board member, had a 
profound impact on Brown. Ingram worked to 
help children reach their potential and taught 
them nothing was impossible, a philosophy 
Brown follows. 

“My advice is to dream the impossible 
dream and make it your reality,” Brown said. 
“Set a goal and put the pieces together to get 
to the end result. They need to be committed 
enough to the end result and realize they may 
have some detours in the plan because life will 
do that to you.” 


♦ 21 ST CENTURY 

From page 1 B 


Parents find the report option most convenient. 
Instead of waiting for a progress report or a report 
card to arrive in the mail, the reports are made 
available “live” when entered on NASIS. Parents 
can view the report seconds after activation and can 
download a PDF document to print. 

Another bonus exists for parents who live 
in different households. Either can keep track of 
information at day or night from all locations. 

“Of course, we still maintain and distribute 
paper records as we have for years,” Whiteside said. 
“However, the NASIS Portal gives parents another 
option for accessing those records and in a much 
more timely manner than we’ve ever been able to 
provide in the past.” 


PECS honors veterans, 
swears in Safety Patrol 


BY ANDREA H0LATA 
Staff Reporter 

BRIGHTON — In a joint ceremony Nov. 11, 
Pemayetv Emahakv Charter School honored veterans 
and inducted the school’s new Safety Patrol officers. 

After reciting the Pledge of Allegiance and 
singing the national anthem, students Rudy Juarez and 
Jenna Brown read their “What it is to Thank a Veteran” 
essays. 

Brown recalled stories her “Papa Brown” (veteran 
Ulyss Brown) told her about his service to the country, 
including how he barely escaped death by grenades on 
several occasions. She thanked all veterans for risking 
their lives for freedom. 

“He and all the other awesome people that fought 
for our lives deserve so much respect,” she said. 
“Veterans are the real heroes, and we should be giving 
thanks to them, not taking pictures with Superman at 
Sea World and thinking it’s the best thing in the world.” 

A slideshow assembled by Quenten Pritchard’s 
class ensued. It, too, thanked veterans for their service. 

Middle school teacher Diana Greenbaum also 
gave a heartfelt thank you to veterans in honor of her 
late father, a disabled veteran from the Korean War. 

“Veterans never discriminate against who they 
protect; skin color doesn’t matter; race doesn’t matter. 
They protect us all without a moment’s notice, without 
regards to their lives. You all are truly heroes of our 
great nation. Thank you to all veterans,” Greenbaum 
said. 

A moment of silence followed to honor fallen 
servicemen. 

Darryl Allen, of the Seminole Police Department, 
took to the podium to introduce the newest members of 
the Safety Patrol. 

The Safety Patrol gives students an opportunity 
to serve their community and school as a volunteers. 
The organization teaches citizenship, leadership, 
service, responsibility and good will. To participate, 
students must maintain C-averages and satisfactory 
performances on their report cards. 

One by one, each student officer received a safety 
patrol pin. Lt. Lisa Bennis, of SPD, swore in the newly 
inducted officers - they raised their right hand and 
recited an oath. 

The following students were inducted: Officers 



Andrea Holata 


Ramone Baker receives his Safety Patrol pin from Lt. Lisa 
Bennis, of Seminole Police Department. 


Elle Thomas, Lashay King, Myron Billie, Ramone 
Baker, Karey Gopher, Leilani Burton, David Carrillo 
and Hyatt Pearce; Sgts. Jahbahn Arnold, Aubrey 
Pearce, John Gore, Julia Smith, Janessa Nunez, Caleb 
Doctor, Dalence Carrillo and Aubee Billie; Lts. Jathan 
Tommie and Jenna Brown; and Capts. Kamani Smith 
and Eecho Billie. 

The ceremony ended with the veterans and newly 
inducted officers forming a receiving line so the 
community could thank them for serving their country, 
community and school. 



Andrea Holata 

Newly elected Safety Patrol officers pose for a picture with Darryl Allen and Lt. Lisa Bennis, of Seminole Police Department. 



Andrea Holata 

Newly inducted Safety Patrol officers and veterans form a receiving line for the community to thank them for their service. 


Dr. Brian C. Rush 

Chiropractic Physician 
Successfully Treating... 

• Neck Pain 

• Lower Back Pain 

• Headaches « 

• Leg & Arm Pain % 

• Joint Pain 

• Muscle Pain 

1 Auto Accident Pain 

We accept your insurance plan, PPO's, 
POS, Medicare, Auto Insurance. 



free spinal exam 

1 & CONSULTATION 1 

TO ALL TRIBAL CITIZENS 
AND EMPLOYEES 

^ ($150 Value) , 


Dr. Rush Can Help You! 

Dr. Brian C. Rush 
Chiropractic Physician 
10830 Pines Blvd. * Pembroke Pines 
(954) 432-5006 

(Located next to Bally Gym in the Bahama Breeze plaza.) 
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Andrea Holata Beverly Bidney 

Pemayetv Emahakv Charter School’s Student Council leads the Brighton community’s Red Ribbon Trey Wilson gets his first reward, a blast of pink flour signifying his 
parade. completion of a lap, during the Hollywood color run Oct. 25. 



Eileen Soler 

Little Miss Florida Seminole Sarafina Billie waves to spectators Oct. 17 
along the Big Cypress Red Ribbon parade route. 


♦ RED RIBBON 

From page IB 


course that ended with contestants covered 
in vibrant-hued flour. Participants from 
ages 5 to 75 brimmed with laughter as they 
looked forward to getting peppered in color. 

Still, the very serious message about 
prevention was as plain as black and 
white. Posted at each activity station was 
information about breast cancer awareness, 
drug and alcohol prevention, diabetes and 
kidney health, healthy eating, exercise and 
obesity prevention. Each station ended with 
a rainbow of awards - in the form of fresh 
blasts of color that punctuated white T-shirts 

“It was a lot of fun,” said Baylee Micco, 
16. “It was very interactive.” 

The Seminole Fire Department, armed 
with water hoses, soaked contestants who 
wished to wash off. 

Hollywood preschoolers showed elders 
through the Plant the Promise program that 
they plan to grow up drug-free. 

“We want them to start as early as 
possible to demonstrate a commitment to 
living a drug-free and healthy life,” said 
Ilene Miller, preschool program manager. 

The army of nearly three dozen 
toddlers first delivered decorated flower 
pots, symbolic of the promise, to elders at 
the Senior Center, then warmed their hearts 
with a recitation of the Pledge of Allegiance 
in Mikasuki. 

A Red Ribbon Week march around 
the reservation further celebrated the 
preschooler’s promise. They were joined by 
a force of parents and teachers. 

“We came out to be with them and it’s 
for a good cause,” said Joshua Josh, who 
filed through the street with his wife, Karla, 


and children Isaiah, 2, and John, 7 months. 

The theme “A healthy me is drug-free” 
was just as motivating on the Brighton 
Reservation when, on Oct. 20, T-shirt and 
poster contests launched Red Ribbon Week. 

Deliah Carrillo, 16, won the T-shirt 
contest and Jason Sampson, 12, won the 
poster contest. 

A parade the next day sent Pemayetv 
Emahakv Charter School staff, teachers 
and students - plus a cavalcade of Tribal 
department employees, police and 
firefighters - to the street for a march 
against substance abuse. The fun continued 
Oct. 23 with a color run much like the event 
in Hollywood. 

“We tied it in with the Red Ribbon 
Week,” said Barbara Boling, of the 
Health Department. “We wanted to do 
something that would involve more fun and 
exercise without them really thinking they 
exercised.” 

The week was filled with activities that 
included every age group with a purpose of 
creating awareness and prevention of drugs 
in the Brighton community. 

A home run derby sponsored by the 
Council Office was a huge success thanks 
to all the departments who donated time and 
support, said Valerie Marone, community 
events coordinator for Family Services. 

“We had a lot of participation from 
everyone and all the departments throughout 
the community and everyone enjoyed 
themselves,” Marone said. “It reinforced 
our theme this year, 4 A healthy me is drug- 
free.’ Making healthy choices is important 
and that the choices that you make do affect 
your life. . .in every way.” 

Staff reporters Andrea Holata and 
Beverly Bidney contributed to this article. 



Beverly Bidney 

Kaden Cullins gleefully helps a firefighter hose down Marcela Osceola after 
the Health Department color run in Hollywood. 



Andrea Holata 

Jayleigh Braswell goes for a ringer during the Brighton Reservation’s Red 
Ribbon fair. 



's Drug Free! 


Eileen Soler 

Ahfachkee School children excite spectators during the Big Cypress Red Ribbon parade. The float took first place in the float contest. 
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Beverly Bidney 

To the delight of the audience, Hollywood preschoolers recited the Pledge of Allegiance in Mikasuki 
at the Senior Center. 



Beverly Bidney 

Thommy Doud, Hollywood Preschool center manager, gives Gregory Jumper 
a lift during the Red Ribbon Week march around the reservation Oct. 28. 


Eileen Soler 

Ricky Garza caps an anti-drug, alcohol and tobacco hip-hop dance 
with a flip during the Big Cypress Red Ribbon parade. 


Photo courtesy of Barbara Boling 

Brighton community members pose for a picture Oct. 23 after participating in a color run sponsored 
by the Health Department. 
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Eileen Soler 

Max Osceola Jr. and Moses Jumper Jr., lifelong friends and athletic rivals during their younger days, put on a little competitive posturing in the 
bleachers during a recent high school football game that pit their grandsons on the gridiron: Trevor Osceola for Cardinal Gibbons High School and 
Andre Jumper for American Heritage School. 


Good-natured rivalry lasts a lifetime 


Tribe gears up for 
Indigenous Games 


BY BEVERLY BIDNEY 
Staff Reporter 

About 5,000 Native American kids 
will flock to Regina, Saskatchewan, Canada 
next summer for the 
2014 North American 
Indigenous Games 
(NAIG), including 
more than 100 young 
Seminole athletes. 

The quadrennial event 
takes place July 20-27. 

“Last time we 
went to Canada, we 
took 12, so this is 
a testament to staff 
and parents getting 
involved with what 
we are doing,” said 
Richard Blankenship, 
director of Recreation. 

Kids ages 13 to 
19 from across North 
America will compete 
in one of 15 sporting events. Seminole 
athletes will compete in basketball, 
volleyball, softball, archery, rifle shooting, 
wrestling, swimming, track and golf. Most 
competitors hail from Canadian Tribes. 

“This gives our kids an opportunity 
to compete against Tribal kids they’ve 
never met and competed against before,” 
Blankenship said. “There will be kids 
from the North Pole and the Yukon. The 


cultural experience and experience overall 
will probably be more valuable than the 
competition.” 

Tryouts began in September and 
finished in early November. NAIG only 
allows athletes to 
compete in one sport, 
forcing those who 
play multiple sports to 
choose which to play 
during the games. 

The Tribe will 
compete as Team 
Florida and will 
field the following: 
two boys’ basketball 
teams, two girls’ 
volleyball teams, two 
softball teams, one 
archery team, one 
rifle team and one 
golf team, as well as 
eight wrestlers, two 
swimmers and several 
track athletes. No 
intertribal teams will compete in NAIG. 

Blankenship said teams will start 
practicing soon. In preparation for the 
Indigenous Games, teams will compete 
in tournaments, including the Native 
American Youth Organization tournament, 
the Jim Thorpe Games and activities 
sanctioned by the Amateur Athletic 
Union and United States Specialty Sports 
Association. 



THE SPIRIT 

STRONG • BRAVE • TRUE 



Eileen Soler 

Trevor Osceola plays on the special teams unit for Cardinal Gibbons during a recent Friday night 
football game against American Heritage School. 


BY EILEEN SOLER 
Staff Reporter 

PLANTATION — More than six 
decades have passed since first cousins Max 
Osceola Jr. and Moses Jumper Jr. were best 
friends playing pickup football games in a 
Hollywood palmetto field to prove who was 
bigger, stronger and better. 

Recently, while sitting in bleachers 
at a high school football game in Fort 
Lauderdale where Max’s grandson Trevor 
Osceola played on the special teams unit 
for Cardinal Gibbons and Moses’ grandson 
Andre Jumper played defense for American 
Heritage, the two admitted that while much 
has changed in the past half century, boys 
are still boys. 

“Our own competition days may 
be over, but tonight is the first night our 
grandsons go head to head. We can still 
have fun with it,” Max said. 

In the end, American Heritage won 71- 
24 but both grandfathers were happy just 
to watch their proteges from the cheering 
section. 

Max and Moses used to joke that the 
day would come when they would need seat 
cushions to watch their grandchildren play. 
Max said he daydreamed about including 
leather bleacher covers just for the two 
when he helped build the ball field on the 
Hollywood Reservation. 

Both went to Stirling Elementary then 
Driftwood Middle School and played on 
Hollywood Optimist club teams before 
winning spots as varsity football players 
in the mid-1960s for McArthur High 
School. Together with three other Seminole 
teammates, Joe Osceola, Mike Tiger and 
Moses Osceola, the bunch dubbed “The 
Fearsome Five” helped win the 1967 
District Championship. 

The same year, Max became Broward 
County’s first Native American football 
all-star. He and Moses were all-conference 
players and eventually landed in the 


Seminole Hall of Fame. 

“My late mom (Laura Mae Osceola) 
used to say, Tt doesn’t ever matter if you 
are a Seminole and people talk down to you 
- go take it out on the field,”’ Max said. 

Later, Max and Moses took their talent 
to college fields. Both played at University 
of Tampa and Oklahoma State University 
and a handful of colleges and other sports, 
along the way. Eventually, Moses chose 
baseball and a degree in physical education 
which he parlayed into the top spot as 
director of Recreation for the Tribe. Max 
quit playing sports to major in business at 
the University of Miami which helped forge 
his future as a Tribal Councilman. 


When Max was inducted into the 
Broward County Sports Hall of Fame in 
2013, he picked Moses to stand by his side. 

“In our family, sports are part of who 
we are,” Moses said. 

The next competition between the first 
cousins will likely come in January when 
Max gets knee replacement surgery. Moses 
already had one bum knee replaced but said 
he may have the other fixed just so he and 
Max can challenge each other for first place 
- that is, who will get back on his feet first. 

Max accepted. 

“Our football coaches used to say, 
‘Talk is cheap. You gotta walk the walk,”’ 
Max said. 



Amanda Murphy 

Andre Jumper, No. 15, uses all his force to stop the Chiefs from advancing during the American Heritage versus Cardinal Gibbons football game Nov. 1. 


Last volleyball game 
begins gym’s new life 



Eileen Soler 

The Ahfachkee middle school volleyball team stands for the Seminole pledge before 
playing their last game of the season Oct. 18 and the first game at the newly renovated 
Herman L. Osceola Gymnasium. 


BY EILEEN SOLER 
Staff Reporter 

BIG CYPRESS — The scent 
of new paint and wood floors was 
still thick Oct. 18 when Ahfachkee 
School’s Lady Warriors middle school 
volleyball team christened Big Cypress 
Reservation’s newly renovated Herman 
L. Osceola Gymnasium with the last 
game of the season. 

Gone from the 27-year-old facility 
was its old worn wall padding, dank 
paint and heavy foam floor mats. 

For months during the “facelift,” 
the team and the girls’ varsity volleyball 
team had been forced to play “home” 
games in rival school courts. 

The new stress-relieving floor, 
similar to those of professional NBA 
courts, is constructed with a moisture 
barrier, a thick layer of resilient pad, 
two layers of hardwood subfloor and a 
maple parquet top layer. The “give” of 
the floor absorbs shock, reduces stress 
on joints and decreases the potential for 
injury. 

Boys’ and girls’ varsity and middle 
school basketball teams were to play 
the first home games with new home 


Eileen Soler 

Leilani Gopher returns the ball to the 
opposing team, West Glades, during 
opening night for the newly renovated 
Herman L. Osceola Gymnasium. 


court advantage on Oct. 21 against 
Everglades High School. 




Eileen Soler 

Dasani Cypress is recognized after the game for being the first female Ahfachkee student 
to win a spot in golf district finals. From left: Dasani Cypress, golf assistant Cookie 
Mazzant, golf coach Amos Mazzant and Big Cypress Councilman Mondo Tiger. 
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EIRA hosts end-of-the-year awards banquet 



Andrea Holata 

Kalgary Johns, left, and Budah Juniper show off their awards 
during the EIRA end-of-the-year banquet Oct. 19. 
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BY ANDREA HOLATA 
Staff Reporter 

BRIGHTON — In its 18th year, the 
Eastern Indian Rodeo Association (EIRA) 
honored more than 55 of its members Oct. 
19 during a banquet held at the Brighton 
Veteran’s Building. 

Leanna Billie and Josh Jumper were 
awarded the all-around champions for men 
and women, respectively. 

Members competed in rodeo events 
throughout the year to gain enough points 
to become all-around champions, reserve 
champions and qualifiers for the Indian 
National Finals Rodeo in Las Vegas. 

Following the blessing of the food by 
EIRA president Alfonso Tigertail, family, 
friends and members enjoyed a catered 
dinner while watching a video of past rodeo 
competitions. The auditorium was decorated 
in rodeo fashion with bandanas adorning the 
chairs and ropes as centerpieces. On stage, 
tables adorned awards designed for rodeo 


competitors, including belt buckles, saddles 
and engraved bags. 

“This is a culmination of our year-end 
rodeos that we had throughout the season,” 
said Moses Jumper Jr., emcee of the night. 
“We have a very proud heritage of that.” 

Tigertail spoke about the importance of 
supporting EIRA. 

“As EIRA, we look at it as a whole; it’s 
us. We all have one thing in common and 
that is we enjoy the sport of rodeo,” Tigertail 
said. “If it wasn’t for us, we wouldn’t have 
finished this year... it takes all of us as an 
effort to make it happen, so I would like to 
thank each one of ya’ll for your support of 
the EIRA.” 

An audience favorite of the night was 
the rodeo bloopers, or “Bigg’s Bloopers.” 
Some watched intently and others laughed 
out loud. 

Awards were presented by Tigertail, 
junior rodeo queen Aiyana Tommie, senior 
rodeo queen Breanna Billie and EIRA vice 
president Mackenzie Bowers. 



Andrea Holata 

Jaylen Baker is awarded the all-around reserve champion award. 
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Andrea Holata 

Canaan Jumper receives her buckle for barrel racing. 


Junior breakaway champion Blevins Jumper shows off his new saddle. 


Andrea Holata 

Takoda Howard accidentally drops his award for mutton busting. 


Andrea Holata 


m. 2013 ATV CLEARANCE EVENT 


HONDA 



2013 RANCHER 


STARTING AT 


FOR 60 MONTHS WITH LOW 3.25% APR 
ON SELECT MODELS* 


GET INCREDIBLE DEALS 
ON INCREDIBLE ATVS. 


GHC Motorsports 863-699-2453 or 

614 US HWY27 South 800-281-7188 

Lake Placid, FL 33852 www.ghcmotorsports.com 

SEE DEALER FOR DETAILS 

powersports.honda.com utility atvs are recommended only for riders 16 years of age and older. 

BE A RESPONSIBLE RIDER. ALWAYS WEAR A HELMET, EYE PROTECTION AND PROTECTIVE CLOTHING, AND PLEASE RESPECT 
THE ENVIRONMENT. OBEY THE LAW AND READ YOUR OWNER’S MANUAL THOROUGHLY. "Payment example based on MSRP 
of $5,149.00 + $310.00 Destination at $5,459.00 with $0 down payment and an APR of 3.25% for 60 months financing at $18.08 a 
month for every $1 ,000.00 financed. Offer valid from 9/3/13 through 12/2/13. Special fixed APR offer valid on new and unregistered 
2013 TRX420TM models from 9/3/13 through 12/2/13, for an installment loan to well qualified buyers on approved credit by Honda 
Financial Services through participating dealers. Must take new retail delivery on vehicle from dealer stock by 12/2/13. Not all buyers 
may qualify. Higher rates apply for buyers with lower credit ratings. Down Payment and Payment do not include tax, title, license and 
local state/county taxes that may be due at signing, state restrictions apply. Dealers set actual prices. See your Honda dealer for 
details. Rancher® is a trademark of Honda Motor Co., Ltd. ©2013 American Honda Motor Co., Inc. (8/13) 
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FrontRowUSA.com 








Concerts | Theatre | Sports 

Local, National, and Worldwide Events 


KANYE WEST 
TRACE ADKINS 
JINGLE BALL 
ZZ TOP 

PITBULL WITH PRINCE ROYAL 
JAY-Z 

DISCLOSURE 
JUSTIN TIMBERLAKE 
TRANS-SIBERIAN ORCHESTRA 
BILLY JOEL 
DEMI L0VAT0 
MERLE HAGGARD 
JOHN DENVER 
KENNY LOGGINS 


WWE HELL IN A CELL 
MIAMI DOLPHINS 
MIAMI HEAT 
MONSTER JAM 
MIAMI HURRICANES 
FLORIDA PANTHERS 



RADIO CITY 

CHRISTMAS SPECTACULAR 
JEFF DUNHAM 
CHEECH & CHONG 
GEORGE LOPEZ 
JERRY SEINFELD 
DISNEY JUNIOR LIVE! 
HARLEM GLOBETROTTERS 


Need travel arrangements? Call us! 
We take care of all your travel needs 

including: 

Hotels, Airlines, and Cruises 
FrontRowUSA is up front 
and honest, putting you up front! 


ALL CONCERTS, SPORTS AND THEATRE TICKETS AVAILABLE 
NATIONWIDE AND WORLDWIDE ORDER YOUR TICKETS ONLINE AT 
WWW.FRONTROWUSA.COM OR BY PHONE 


g (954) 455-1929 OR (800) 446 8499 


WE DELIVER TO YOU - ALL MAJOR CREDIT CARDS ACCEPTED 
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Eileen Soler 


Boogie Jumper smiles during the women’s barrel racing event. 


Eileen Soler 

Dyami Nelson, of Hollywood, competes in the junior bull riding event at the 38th 
annual Indian National Finals Rodeo. 


Eileen Soler 


Marilee Johns, of Brighton, dashes past a barrel at full speed. 


Eileen Soler 

Dyami Nelson, of Hollywood, poses with his mother, Danielle 
Howard, after placing fourth overall in the 38th annual Indian 
National Finals Rodeo junior bull riding event. 


Eileen Soler 

Spectators pack the South Point Hotel and Casino rodeo area for the 38th annual Indian 
National Finals Rodeo held Nov. 5-9. 


Eileen Soler 

Kalgary Johns bolts through the junior barrel racing course. 


Eileen Soler 


Eileen Soler 

Jacoby Johns is jubilant after scoring an impressive 74 in the saddle bronc third round at the 38th 
annual Indian National Finals Rodeo in Las Vegas. 


Eileen Soler 

The newly crowned Miss Indian Rodeo 2014 Amanda Not Afraid, of 
the Crow Agency in Montana, poses for photos with Willie Johns, of 
Brighton, an Indian National Finals Rodeo commissioner. 


Eileen Soler 

Jake Parks, of Hollywood, participates in 
the pre-event ceremonies at the Indian 
National Finals Rodeo in Las Vegas. 


Eileen Soler 

Ivan Bruised Head waves to spectators after earning a 9.01 in 
the second round of the calf roping contest. 


+ More INFR photos from page 1A 


Eileen Soler 

Ivan Bruised Head lassoes a steer during the second round of 
the calf roping contest during the 38th annual Indian National 
Finals Rodeo in Las Vegas. 


Jacoby Johns holds tight to a bucking bronc in the saddle bronc contest. 
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Announcements * 


Wishes for happy birthday celebrations 


Paula A. Harjo (Big sis), 

As life goes on your memory does, too. I gave you 
my word and I will keep my word to you until I take my 
last breath. I know what it feels like to be forgotten - at 
the same time, my loyalty is second to none. Big sis, 
you’re the greatest and you are a blessing. Thank you 
for showing me the true meaning of being real. 

‘Til be missing you.” 

Big sis, one day I’ll be there with you. Until then, 
I will stand tall handling whatever the world throws 
at me. Smile. Do not worry about your lil bro. Shed 
no more tears, big sis. I love you. This is in the wind. 
Happy Birthday. 

Ike T. Harjo 


Burton L. Harjo (Breeze), 

It’s your day, brother. Enjoy it the best you can 
with those who mean you good. You are where you are 
supposed to be. Life is what we make it to be. What we 
put into it is what we get out of it. 

Brother, appreciate all that you are blessed with. 
Cherish it. Remember what I said, “I can only dream of 
that world.” It’s a possibility that when I return it will 
only be for you all to bury me. I write this with heart 
and soul, brother. Enjoy your birthday and life the right 
way. Let those fools be fools and rise above it. Much 
love and much respect, brother. This is in the wind. 

Happy Birthday. 

Ike T. Harjo 


Lyle V. Billie (Crate), 

Brother, it was great to see you after all these years. 
That one whole week was great talking about the old 
days and you bringing me up to date on the new days 
that I have missed out on. Thank you for the photos you 
gave me. Big sis used to send me photos all the time. 
Brother, I miss you all. Anyway, I hope you enjoyed 
your birthday the best you could. There will be many 
more to come for you. Just keep your head up, stick 
your chest out and handle it. Remember all that we have 
talked about always, brother. My dog rope is staked 
to the ground next to you - always has, always will 
be. Much love and much respect. This is in the wind. 
Happy Birthday. 

Ike T. Harjo 


I want to wish my husband, Ike Harjo, Happy 
Birthday. I love you. 

Mayra Harjo 



^MYRN^LOY 


Get Out of Jail Fast ! 

Call Myma Loy (954) 583-9119. 
Tribal dividends, MasterCard and 
Visa accepted. 

24 hours • Speedy Release • 
Professional Service. 

1128 NW 31st Ave., Ft. Lauderdale, 
FL 33311 


Mobile home 
and RV Park 
for sale 


Call Luzia at 954-865- 
5659 for an appointment. 
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Girls’ varsity b-ballers dominate from gate; boys’ varsity stumbles 


BY EILEEN SOLER 
Staff Reporter 

DAVIE — If the start of the 2014 varsity 
basketball season is any indication, the Ahfachkee 
Lady Warriors team is bound for glory. 

The team, bolstered by a small but powerful 
roster, dominated Glades Day 47-17 in the season 
opener Nov. 14 in Belle Glade. On Nov. 18, the 
girls’ team steamrolled David Posnack Jewish 
Day School 47-12. 

“This, with only seven players on the team,” 
said Danielle Jumper-Frye, a team parent and 
Ahfachkee ’s assistant program director. 

Leading players Gianna Wargolet and 
Dasani Cypress ran the court well for consistent 
fast-breaking layups and consecutive scores. 
Malari Baker commanded several scoring hook 
shots. Dayla Koenes and Sabre Billie controlled 
the ball on the offense, while defensive quick 
thinking by the team, including Sara Osceola 
and newcomer Charli Frye, led to turnovers 
throughout the series’ second game. 

The Ahfachkee boys’ varsity team fought 
David Posnack opponents with non-stop hustle, 
but lost 54-10. Overpowered by the much larger 
team, both in physical stature and team size, the 
Warriors followed the lead of returning players 
Devon Bowers, Uriah Waggerby and Isaiah 
Alvarado. 

Gray sun Billie, Chaska Osceola, Ethan 
Balentine, Jonah Alvarado and Isaiah Anderson 
rounded out the team. 



Eileen Soler 

Ahfachkee’s Malari Baker makes a hook shot Nov. 
18 against David Posnack Jewish Day School. 


Eileen Soler 

Ahfachkee’s Gianna Wargolet and Dasani Cypress recover the ball in a turnover against 
David Posnack Jewish Day School. 


Eileen Soler 

Ahfachkee’s Devon Bowers presses down court 
Nov. 18 against David Posnack Jewish Day 
School. 



Eileen Soler 

Ahfachkee’s Isaiah Alvarado defends the ball despite impending interruption by David Posnack Jewish Day School. 



Tampa Catholic senior night 


Peter B. Gallagher 

Tampa Catholic High School football star Justin Motlow poses with mother, Lisa, and father, Clarence, 
on the Crusaders football field for Senior Night Nov. 1. Tampa Catholic beat Bishop McLaughlin 
Catholic 56-10. 
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When it comes to credit, Driver’s Auto Mart is your neighbor & has more ways to say ¥es!”i 
To pre-qualify for the vehicle of your choice call us today from the privacy of your own home! 



Vince Rosero will work with you to ensure you get the right finance program at the 
most competitive rates. As your neighbor, our finance department is focused on 
ensuring your experience with our dealership exceeds your highest expectations. 

WE OFFER COMPETITIVE RATES DIRECT FROM THE MANUFACTURER & LOCAL BANKS, 
QUICK APPROVALS AND MANY MORE PROGRAMS TO MEET YOUR NEEDS! 


CHOOSE FROM OVER 1000 QUALITY PRE-OWNED VEHICLES! 



2013 HUYNDAI 

SANTA FE 


SPORT EDITION! (#AP1397) 




2013 DODGE 

CHALLENGER SXT 


LOADED WITH EXTRAS! (#AP1468) 




2013 CADILLAC 

CTS SEDAN 


LUXURY EDITION! (#AP1412) 



2006 FORD SUPER DUTY F-350 §17 Q£A 

FX4 OFF-ROAD PACKAGE! #AP1104 I I ,007 

2012 CHEVROLET CAMARO LT §77 QOO 

CONVERTIBLE! 4AP1427 

2013 FORD EXPLORER LIMITED $77 OOO 

AUTOMATIC, PREMIUM WHEELS! #AP1430 £0,777 

2013 DODGE DURANGO CREW $7 A QAQ 

LOADED WITH EXTRAS! #AP1371 fc* 1,777 

2013 NISSAN PATHFINDER $7C 01£ 

LOADED WITH EXTRAS, CHROME WHEELS! #AP1537... £3,7 IO 

2013 CADILLAC CTS SEDAN $7£QQQ 

AUTOMATIC, SUNROOF, BLACK RAVEN! #AP1489 £0,700 


2013 JEEP WRANGLER UNLIMITED §7A OOO 

AUTOMATIC, 4-DOOR! 4AP1399 00,777 

2013 VOLVO XC60 3.2 $70 OOO 

AUTOMATIC, LEATHER INTERIOR! #AP1428 £7,777 

2008 LAND ROVER RANGE ROVER $77 700 

SPORT, SUPERCHARGED! #AP1488 00X77 

2013 DODGE CHALLENGER SRTpAI I ||CI 

AUTOMATIC, ALUMINUM WHEELS! #AP1547.. ILL UO! 

2013 TOYOTA 4RUNNER SR5 $77 000 

AUTOMATIC, LEATHER INTERIOR! #AP1398 00,777 

2012 INFINITI M37 X $7C OOO 

AWD, LEATHER INTERIOR! #AP1189 00,777 


2013 FORD EXPEDITION LIMITED $7C OOO 

AUTOMATIC, LEATHER INTERIOR! #AP1407 00,777 

2012 BMW x5 XDRIVE 35i $7 Q OOO 

AUTOMATIC, TURBOCHARGED! #AP1206 00,777 

2012 BMW 5 SERIES 528i $7 Q OOO 

AUTOMATIC, LOADED WITH EXTRAS! #AP1279... 00,777 

2012 FORD SUPER DUTY F-250 $A A OOO 

LARIAT SRW, AUTOMATIC! #CED13000 *1*1, 777 

2012 MERCEDES-BENZ ML350 $>| A OOO 

AUTOMATIC, CLEAN CARFAX! SAP1210 *1*1,777 

2012 RAM 2500 LARAMIE $jt + OOO 

CREWCAB, 6.7L CUMMINS DIESEL! #AP1360.... *10,777 


PRESENTtYOUR 


MEMBERSHIP 


rarrenj 

=(H =1 =lA 


WITH .YOUR VEHICLE 


CPIifflEEfli 


See dealer for complete details & qualifications. 



Driver’s 

AutoMart 

View our entire inventory at www.DRIVERSAUTOMART.com 


954 - 400-41 99 

5355 S. UNIVERSITY DRIVE 

BETWEEN STIRLING & GRIFFIN RD. IN DAVIE 



Severity of credit situation may affect down payment, A.P.R., terms, type of vehicle and actual payment. See dealer for complete details. 

Vehicles subject to prior sale. Offers Expire 12/20/2013 #45903- DAUM 
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WWW.SMPBUSINESSMARKETING.COM 




Edward Aguilar graduates 
culinary school 
EDUCATION ❖ IB 


Tribe gives back through 
Native Relief Foundation 
COMMUNITY ♦ 3A 


Andre Juniper helps 
win state football title 
SPORTS ♦ 3C 




Hard Rock Energy drink ready 
to rock the beverage industry 



Beverly Bidney 

From left, Amy Yzaguirre, of Immokalee, Immokalee Board Liaison Dorothy Scheffler, Big Cypress Board Rep. Joe Frank and Hollywood Board Rep. 
Steve Osceola watch as the first cans of Hard Rock Energy drink get filled at the bottling facility in Miami Dec. 5. 


All in for the 
fight against FPL 

BY EILEEN SOLER 
Staff Reporter 

BIG CYPRESS — Big Cypress 
Councilman Mondo Tiger is hoping to fire 
up all Tribal communities into a united 
stand against a massive power plant that 
Florida Power & Light (FPL) wants to 
build right next door to the Big Cypress 
Reservation. 

“We’re going to Naples to tell them 
about the invasion and then we’ll hit 
Hollywood, Tampa, Trail and Brighton,” 
he said. “We need them to join up with us 
in the fight.” 

Armed with facts and a video featuring 
the West County Energy Center in Palm 
Beach County, a near replica of what FPL 
plans to build on 3,200 acres just north of 
the Big Cypress line, Councilman Tiger 
wants Tribal members to see what is at risk 
with their own eyes. 

The proposed site, just 1 mile from 
the future Ahfachkee High School along 
Josie Billie Highway (County Road 833), 
is a proven habitat for the endangered 
panther, wood stork, eastern indigo snake 
and crested caracara. 

Several archaeologically sensitive 
areas and some medicinal plants are also 
located on or near the site. 

The plant, about three city blocks 
long and two blocks wide with towers 1 5 
stories high, will be visible like a steel 
mammoth from the two-lane road, which 
is the only paved thoroughfare in and out 
of the reservation. 

“People need to talk about the 
changes that already happened and hear 
about the changes that could happen next,” 
Councilman Tiger said. 

♦ See FPL on page 9A 


Behind the 
Salacoa Valley 
Farms purchase 

BYJ3EVERLY BjDNEY 

Staff Reporter 

FAIRMOUNT, Ga. — The Board 
of Directors’ recent purchase of Salacoa 
Valley Farms in Georgia has given them 
access to the third-largest purebred 
Brangus cattle operation in the country. 

Primarily a seed stock operation, the 
farm produces purebred bulls and heifers 
for cattlemen who want to upgrade their 
cowherds. A typical commercial calf 
costs about $700; a purebred calf can 
cost anywhere from $4,000 to $30,000. 
Using high-quality bulls increases the 
weight of the calves by 50 to 100 pounds, 
which translates into better beef and larger 
profits. 

“We couldn’t always afford that 
quality,” said Alex Johns, Natural 
Resource director, about the Salacoa 
purchase. “Now we’re getting better bulls 
at a cheaper price, which has an economic 
benefit, and we are installing better 
genetics into our herd.” 

Johns first learned of the opportunity 
while attending a Florida Cattlemen’s 
Association meeting in September. A 
friend told him David Vaughn, the owner 
of Salacoa Valley Farms, was ill and 
wanted to liquidate his nearly 1 ,000-head 
cowherd at an auction scheduled in 45 
days. 

Johns saw a chance to avoid paying 
other bull producers for seed stock and to 
gain access to superior genetics. He also 
believed it would increase the quality 
and quantity of Seminole Pride Beef. He 
contacted the Board and recommended 
they jump at the chance to purchase the 
entire operation. 

“From a business perspective, it is 
best for us to absorb this and make the 
best of it,” Brighton Board Rep. Larry 
Howard said. “We’re amping up our 
genetics and you can’t get any better than 
that. Eventually they will become part of 
our herd.” 

Johns, Rep. Howard and Tribe CFO 
Mike Ulizio toured the facility and liked 
what they saw. 

“We thought the price they were 
asking was fair but negotiated a better 
price - 20 percent below the appraised 
value,” Johns said. 

♦ See SALACOA on page 9A 


HOLLYWOOD — Ever thirsty to 
expand its ventures, the Board of Directors 
introduced its latest Seminole product, 
Hard Rock Energy drink, Dec. 12 during 
a kickoff party at the Hard Rock Cafe in 
Hollywood. 

Emblazoned with a colorful electric 
guitar below the Hard Rock logo, the first 
sets of cans came off the assembly line Dec. 
5 in Miami. By the end of the day, 72,000 
cans were filled and ready for distribution. 

“Everybody believes this is a home 
run,” Hollywood Board Rep. Steve Osceola 
said. “We think we have a winner.” 

Hard Rock Energy drink will be 
targeted at young music lovers through 
guerilla marketing techniques at music 
festivals, colleges and sporting events 
nationwide. Most other energy drinks 
concentrate their marketing efforts at 
extreme sports events, said David Drow, 
CEO of Enterprise Beverage Group, the 
Tribe’s beverage company. 

“I have no doubt it will be well 
received and capture its share of the edgy 
drink market,” President Tony Sanchez Jr. 
said. “Music reaches everybody.” 

Red Bull and Monster energy drinks 
each command about 32 percent of the 
market, followed by Rock Star with about 
8 percent, Drow said. The other brands, 
including Amp and Full Throttle, have 
about 2 or 3 percent each. 

The Hard Rock Energy drink aims to 
maintain a 3 percent market share. 

With sales in the U.S. of about $8.3 
billion in 20 12, according to market research 
company Euromonitor, 3 percent could be 
worth hundreds of millions of dollars a year. 

“Projected annual sales of energy drinks 
could reach $17 billion by 2015,” Drow 
said. “It’s the fastest growing category in 
the beverage business.” 

The Board is encouraged by the 
numbers. 

“We hope it does well,” Big Cypress 
Board Rep. Joe Frank said. “If it does well, 
we’ll be doing great. It’s just another step in 
trying to diversify the Tribe’s businesses.” 

The Tribe, which is the manufacturer 
of the drink, worked with a national lab 
to develop flavor profiles for Hard Rock’s 
three options: original, fruit punch and 


Emateloye 

BY PETER B. GALLAGHER 
Special Projects Reporter 

GULF OF MEXICO, Fla. — A thick 
fog began to steal the faraway horizon from 
the moment Capt. Mark Hubbard aimed his 
double-decker catamaran Dec. 1 to the open 
Gulf through the opening of the John’s Pass 
Bridge. For more than 12 hours, the miasma 
crept closer to the boat, registered under 
the name Florida Fisherman II, but acting 
the part of a mid- 1 9th-century steamboat 
known as the Grey Cloud. 

The Grey Cloud took more than two 
dozen voyages during the Second and Third 
Seminole Wars from the Fort Dade stockade 


sugar- free. 

Immokalee Board Liaison Dorothy 
Scheffler went to the Kentucky lab to help 
develop the flavors. 

“It was a little overwhelming; we had 
to taste a lot and figure out what people will 
like,” she said. “Then, it was just an idea; 
now it’s real. It was a great experience and I 
stand behind the product.” 

Part of developing the flavors included 
a blind taste test at Seminole Paradise 
where 400 energy drink consumers judged 


on Egmont Key at the mouth of Tampa Bay 
to Fort San Marcos, just south of Tallahassee 
on the Florida panhandle. 

There, the boat would refuel with 
fresh-cut wood and continue its trip, hull 
full of captured Seminole Indians, up the 
Mississippi River at New Orleans and north 
toward Arkansas. 

Once there, those Seminoles still 
alive were herded from the boat to join the 
Cherokee and Choctaw, and forced to walk, 
by men on horseback with whips, to the 
new Indian territories in Oklahoma. 

“I kept trying to imagine how it was for 
the Seminoles being taken up the Gulf like 
that,” Norman “Skeeter” Bowers said. “I 


unidentified drinks. Hard Rock went up 
against Red Bull, Monster, Rock Star and 
Full Throttle. It beat every brand except 
Red Bull. 

“We know we have the product,” Drow 
said. “I’m comfortable with our liquid. The 
real opportunity is the 15- to 30-year-old 
demographic that is important to the Hard 
Rock brand, and one they haven’t captured 
yet.” 

The Board is working closely with Hard 
Rock International to meet the challenge of 


mean, the fog was so thick we couldn’t see 
much further than the boat. How depressed 
those Seminoles must have been, forced to 
leave their homeland for a place they didn’t 
know, in conditions like this. 

“Then I remembered, they were 
probably all locked up deep in the hull of 
the boat. They couldn’t see anything at all. 
That was worse. How painful that must 
have been,” Bowers said. 

Bowers was one of five Seminole Tribal 
members who accepted Chairman James E. 
Billie’s invitation to take the marathon boat 
trip along the same route that hundreds of 
captured, deported Seminoles were forced 
to take in the early 19th century, when U.S. 
policy forbade any American Indian east 
of the Mississippi River. For most of the 
Eastern Indians, the deportation required a 
long and often deadly walk - the infamous 
Trail of Tears. The Seminoles, however, 
began their deportation with a voyage from 
the Egmont Key stockade. 

“I don’t know how she did it, but I am 
glad she did. Because, if she hadn’t escaped, 
we would not be in Florida now,” said Willie 
Johns, a Tribal historian and community 
outreach specialist from Brighton. “Polly 
Parker’s escape was a brave and defining 
moment in both Seminole and American 
history.” 

Johns carried two rare photographs 
of Parker, in whose memory the trip was 
devoted. 

On May 5, 1 858, during one of the Grey 
Cloud’s Gulf journeys, the young Seminole 
woman escaped. Despite soldiers and dogs 
and a posse that hunted her for weeks, 
Parker traveled across the Florida outback 
for nearly 200 miles and slipped safely back 
to the Lake Okeechobee area. 

Chairman Billie wanted to honor 
her progeny, including many leaders and 
prominent Seminoles over the past 150 
years, by recreating her legendary trip. 

“I wonder what kind of Tribe we 


bringing a young clientele to the brand and 
the lifestyle it represents. Because younger 
people haven’t reached the apex of their 
earning potential, the objective is to create 
loyalty to the Hard Rock brand even before 
they can afford to stay at the hotels or eat at 
the cafes regularly. 

“It’s not about the Rolling Stones or 
Bon Jovi,” Drow said. 


would have today if Parker had been killed 
or caught and sent to Oklahoma,” he said. 
“Her brave act saved our Tribe.” 

Parker’s exploits were well-known in 
the early part of the 20th century. She lived 
past 100 years old and was well-known 
among Seminoles of the era. The years 
since, however, have dulled the memories 
of her escape in favor of war stories like 
Osceola stabbing the peace treaty and the 
Seminoles’ massacre of Major Dade. 

“It’s been handed down in my family. 
We have always known about it,” Bowers 
said. “But, I guess so much time has passed 
most everyone else forgot about it.” 

In August, Chairman Billie sent an 
advance group of Tribal members and 
staff to Egmont Key to begin planning the 
Polly Parker voyage. While there, the group 
discovered that the tiny island itself, both a 
Florida State Park and a National Wildlife 
Refuge, was falling into the sea. Ongoing 
coastal erosion, caused partly by huge ships 
passing nearby heading for the ports of 
Tampa and Manatee, has shrunk the island 
to less than half its original size, threatening 
the world’s largest brown pelican rookery 
and putting Seminole gravesites on the 
island at risk of being submerged. 

A letter from Chairman Billie to 
Secretary of the Interior Sally Jewell 
reminding her of the federal responsibility 
to protect Native burial sites has not yet 
been answered. 

“That’s an ulterior motive for this 
event - to save Egmont Key,” Johns said. 
“There are a lot of projects ahead of Egmont 
waiting for funding. The squeaky wheel 
gets the grease. You know what they say.” 

The 2013 Polly Parker journey, which 
began at the Hubbard Marina in Madeira 
Beach Dec. 1, took two dozen voyagers 
- Seminoles, staff members, media and 
guests - to Egmont Key. 

♦ See POLLY PARKER on page 4A 



Peter B. Gallagher 

Willie Johns presents Egmont Key State Park manager Peter Krulder and Florida State Parks 
director Donald Forgione a historic photo of Polly Parker Dec. 1 during a voyage commemorating 
her escape from deportation out West in 1858. 


♦ See ENERGY DRINK on page 9A 

Estenletkvte : Polly Parker got away 
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Editorial 


The Christmas I 
had Toys Galore 


• James E. Billie 

B ack around 1948 or ’49, my grandparents 
moved to Delray Beach, Fla. West of town 
was a small cattle ranch owned by Neil 
McMillin and his family. There, Johnny Buster and my 
grandmother worked as ranch caretakers. The ranch had 
horses, cows, cow pens and a small barn where they 
stored saddles, horses, feed, hay and other ranching 
stuff. 

It must have been close to Christmastime when 
I noticed Mr. McMillin coming to the ranch without 
telling anybody. He would drive over to the little bam, 
back his vehicle up to the building and start unloading 
whatever was in his tmck into the barn. 

Mr. McMillin did this several times during that 
week or so. When he stopped coming, my curiosity 
overwhelmed me. I just had to see what he was storing 
in that bam besides the saddles, hay and stuff. 

Now the barn was clapboard style and, you know, 
one of those boards was loose enough where I could pull 
it out and crawl through. I squinted through the darkness 
and, to my surprise, there were toys everywhere - tmcks 
and games and scooters and a bicycle. It was Toys 
Galore inside that bam. 

Well, I took some of the little tmcks outside and 
had myself a great time playing with them. I even tried 
to ride the little bicycle but there was too much sand 
around that place. I went back every day and had fun 


with a different toy. Needless 
to say I had a lot of fun and 
joy with my discovery. 

One early morning, I 
heard the familiar sound 
of Mr. McMillin’s vehicle 
coming up to the ranch. He 
was honking his horn and I 
heard him yelling my name: 

“Jimmy Billie, Jimmy Billie, 
are you awake? Jimmy 
Billie, come out here!” 

When I heard my name called, my heart sunk. I just 
knew I was in trouble for messing around with all those 
toys. Man, I was scared, but I knew I had to face up to the 
situation. So I hurried over to where they were. I could 
see Mr. McMillin had brought his family over with him 
and as I approached the bam, they all started singing 
Jingle Bells and saying, “Merry Christmas, Jimmy!” 

Then Mr. McMillin took me by the hand while the 
others opened the bam door. It was my Toys Galore! 
They all said, “Looky here, Jimmy. Look what Santa 
brought you!” 

Merry Christmas! 

Thank you Jesus for taking care of me! 

Sho-naa-bish. 

James E. Billie is Chairman of the Seminole Tribe 
of Florida. 



President’s holiday 
message 


• Tony Sanchez Jr. 

A s the holiday season is upon us and 
the current year comes to a close, we 
have many blessings to be thankful 
for. This not only relates to the Tribe’s success 
but also to the joy of being able to wake up each 
morning and share the days with our families - 
which is what the holiday season is all about. It’s 
not about what you did or didn’t get. It’s all about 
the opportunity to share special days and nights 
of fellowship with family and friends. 

It is during this time that, for a brief moment, 
we should set aside our differences and focus 
upon the meaning of Christmas and celebrate the 
New Year. 

We all have enough to worry about, for sure. 
It is my sincere hope that we can set all that worry 
aside and just focus on the joy and happiness of 
this holiday season. 

We all know work never ends, but the 
holiday season is brief. So, that is why I hope 
you will take time to just relish the moments. For 
a short while, put down your cell phone; don’t 
answer that email or that text message. Just enjoy 
a few days with family and friends. Because 
come January, we’ll be right back at it again, 
answering all our emails and text messages and 


so on and so forth. 

It’s been an 
exciting year, 

and there is more 
excitement on the 
horizon as everything 
continues to come 
together. 

It’s also the time 
of year to remember 
those friends and 
family who have 
passed on. 

This will be the second Christmas without 
my Dad, and although I miss having him around, 
I have so many happy memories that help me 
through those rough patches. It can be difficult 
at times, but family and the spirit of the holidays 
help us make it through. 

So, remember to keep joy in your heart this 
holiday season. It’s the time of year for everyone 
to cherish the moments with friends and family. 
I wish you all a safe, happy, healthy holiday 
season and a very prosperous New Year! 

Sho-naa-bish. 

Tony Sanchez Jr. is President of the Seminole 
Tribe of Florida, Inc. 
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43rd Annual Celebration of Native Arts and Culture 

February 7-9 , 2014 

Hard Rock Live/Seminole Okalee Indian Village 
Seminole Hard Rock Hotel & Casino Hollywood 


FREE EVENT 
Live Music 
Dance Troupe 
Clothing Contests 
Alligator Shows 
and more! 









HOLLYWOOD, FL 
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Eileen Soler 

Rhonda Roff and Big Cypress Board Rep. Joe Frank pose in front of their environmentally friendly, 
solar powered home on the Big Cypress Reservation. 


Solar home lets 
sunshine work 


BY EILEEN SOLER 
Staff Reporter 

BIG CYPRESS — When an 
environmentally conscience couple builds 
their dream home, size and beauty are 
secondary. 

“What’s important is to demonstrate 
that you can have a wonderful living 
space without having a 4,000-square-foot 
McMansion,” said environmental activist 
Rhonda Roff, the wife of Big Cypress 
Board Rep. Joe Frank. 

And demonstrate they do. Their 
2,200-square-foot home, built on an 
elevated lot on the Big Cypress Reservation 
in 2009, is the only solar powered home 
in the six Tribal communities - and it is 
available for anyone to stop by and check 
out, Roff said - by appointment, of course. 

She said the couple had been living in 
a smaller, less efficient home before their 
family and the need for more space grew. 

“Once the Tribe said OK that we could 
build a new home, we started working,” 
Roff said. 

They employed a civil engineer then 
embarked full course on a solar energy 
conservation project. 

Starting from scratch, the house the 
Roff/Frank family built is square, a shape 
which maximizes interior space while 
minimizing exterior surface area. The less 
exterior wall, the less thermal transfer 
of outside temperature to the inside 
conditioned space, heat in summer and cold 
in winter. 

Instead of cinder blocks, walls are 
constructed with insulated concrete forms 
put in place and poured on the scene. Called 
“Greenblock,” the material can be twice as 
hurricane wind resistant and can cut heating 
and air conditioning costs by 50 percent. 

In South Florida, cooling a home is 
more necessary than heating it so other 
design features of the home help lower air 
conditioning costs. 

Roff said the family of four’s electric 
bill from August, typically the hottest 
month of the year, was a mere $121 for the 
four bedroom, two bathroom home. 

The white, metal roof is a double plus 
because the white paint provides higher 
sun reflectiveness (requiring less cooling) 
and the metal, as opposed to other roofing 
materials, creates less emissivity, which 
is a measurement of radiated energy sent 
back into the air. The underside of the roof 
has a 5 -inch thick coating of a spray foam 
insulation called Icynene. As a result, the 
attic never gets hot. 

Further, the exterior walls are 
practically shielded from the sun by a roof 
overhang that juts about 8 feet over a wrap- 
around porch. 

Steve Hoag, a solar engineer and the 


owner of All Efficient Products based in 
Davie, said some of the structural aspects 
of the Roff/Frank home are common sense 
features used by builders long before air 
conditioning and other modem appliances. 

“It’s going back to basics,” Hoag said. 
“Solar techniques go back to the Romans, 
like the wrap-around porch, but we’ve 
lost a lot of the desire and attraction of 
simple things in lieu of technical gadgets. 
Combining solar and gadgets is a killer 
combination, but we should do the simple 
first.” 

Rep. Frank agreed. 

“For millennia, our people have used 
solar energy to provide materials for our 
camp (housing) needs but over the past 
several decades we have gone to more oil- 
based materials to replace our traditional 
ones,” Rep. Frank said. “My family’s 
incorporation of solar use for our house 
pays some respect to our ancestors’ use of 
solar energy.” 

Hoag said it’s easier and less expensive 
to build from the start with solar power ability 
than to retrofit the home later. Retrofit costs 
can range from about $3,700 to $8,000, first 
depending on how aggressively a company 
prices the same job, materials and labor - 
and then on specific climate needs, he said. 
The technical makeup of a water heater, 
for instance, can change from a colder or 
warmer region. 

“People can jump into the solar energy 
market anytime - and save a lot of trees,” 
Hoag said. “But don’t be at the mercy of 
boiler room sales. Be diligent and look for a 
good contractor.” 

The carbon footprint of the home 
was also considered when purchasing all 
materials and hiring workers. 

“That’s where we stepped into the 
social justice and fair trade arena. We fed 
the engine for local economics,” Roff said. 

The couple lives by the environmentalist 
mantra “reduce, reuse, recycle.” Nearly 
everything in the house has a former life - 
even the vintage kitchen sink, which they 
purchased at a secondhand store when a 
family road trip passed through a tiny town 
in Georgia. 

They bought lamps at a local thrift store. 
All the wood for the kitchen cabinets came 
from certified sustainable American forests. 
The living area floors are made of bamboo, 
the kitchen and baths of “Marmoleum,” the 
original formulation of linoleum which was 
made from the oils and fibers of the flax 
plant - hence the artistic mini dings and 
ditches that whisper character. 

The bedroom windows face the east to 
soak in daylight. Solar tubes that spike from 
the roof through the attic deliver natural 
light in a hallway, closet and bathroom. 

+ See SOLAR HOUSE on page 5A 



Eileen Soler 

On the roof, a photovoltaic system uses the sun to make electricity. Also on the roof is a solar water 
heater. The roof itself is painted white to provide higher sun reflectiveness. 


Donations packed and ready 
for delivery to Pine Ridge 


BY BEVERLY BIDNEY 
Staff Reporter 

For several years, Seminole Tribe 
members have ensured residents of Pine 
Ridge Reservation in South Dakota have 
practical items to help make their harsh 
winter more bearable. 

This year, the Native Relief 
Foundation, ABC Foundation, Seminole 
Princess Committee and Rez Dawgz bike 
club coordinated a tribalwide effort to 
collect warm clothing, shoes, blankets 
and other items destined for various Sioux 
Tribes living on the reservation. 

The nearly 40,000 residents of Pine 
Ridge endure extreme temperatures often 
well below zero, in addition to an 80 
percent unemployment rate and crushing 
financial, health, housing, educational 
and social issues. Only 84,000 of its 2.2 
million acres can sustain agriculture, and 
life expectancy - 48 years for men and 52 
years for women - is lower than anywhere 
in the western hemisphere except for Haiti. 

To help make a difference, Seminoles 


from every reservation donated items to the 
cause. 

“We had a tremendous response from 
people who wanted to help out,” said Gloria 
Wilson, of the Native Relief Foundation. 
“It exceeded our expectations; we got more 
than we had last year.” 

Florida State University also 
participated in the effort. The school sent 
boxes filled with new men’s and women’s 
sweatpants, sweatshirts, long-sleeve shirts, 
basketball fleece jackets and other assorted 
clothing - all adorned with FSU logo. 

A couple dozen people gathered at 
Wilson’s home in Hollywood Nov. 23 to 
sort and pack donations, some of which 
were trucked in from Brighton and Big 
Cypress. Wilson’s driveway, front yard 
and garage overflowed with stacked bags 
and boxes. Volunteers made quick work of 
organizing the items into specific areas for 
shoes, clothing, blankets and linens, toys, 
non-perishable foods, furniture and other 
miscellaneous things. 

“We got a lot of stuff; it was good,” 
said Alice Billie, Big Cypress coordinator. 


“We had a truck and a trailer filled with 
donations. We expect more people to drop 
stuff off here all day.” 

As a child growing up in Brighton, 
Wilson recalled when she and her family 
depended on donations like this. 

“The churches used to bring in clothes 
and put them in a big pile,” she said. “They 
told us to go get what we wanted. I used to 
go home with an armful of books.” 

“She used to receive back in the day,” 
added Wilson’s business partner Juan 
Menendez. “Now she’s paying it forward.” 

Last year, Bobbi “BJ” Billie, of the 
ABC Foundation, Pete Osceola III, of 
the Native Relief Foundation, and Misha 
Winters, a Sicangu Oyate Tribal member 
from the Rosebud Reservation, drove a 
truckload of donations to South Dakota 
where they delivered items to five of the 
reservation’s nine districts. This year, Billie 
and Winters will deliver to as many districts 
as possible, as well as a women’s shelter in 
Rapid City and the Wounded Knee District 
School. 

♦ See NATIVE RELIEF on page 5A 



Beverly Bidney 

Pete Osceola III, center, helps unload a trailer filled with items to be donated to Pine Ridge Reservation residents. Volunteers met to sort and pack 
items on Nov. 23. 


Seminole Tribe firefighter 
fires up holiday spirit 



Eileen Soler 

Seminole Fire Rescue Department chief of operations Jeff Alter, left, helps load tons of turkeys 
into a smoker Nov. 25, in Stuart, as part of the Big Heart Brigade organization that feeds 50,000 
needy people for Thanksgiving. 


BY EILEEN SOLER 
Staff Reporter 

STUART — Seminole Fire Rescue 
Department’s chief of operations Jeff Alter 
takes three days off every year to prepare 
for Thanksgiving dinner, but when the time 
comes to dine, he’s all turkeyed out. 

“I eat steak for Thanksgiving,” Alter 
said on day one, Nov. 25, of an annual 
project that makes sure nearly 50,000 
people in Martin, St. Lucie and Indian 
River counties eat the holiday meal. 

Alter, a four-year employee of the 
Tribe, is a member of the all-volunteer 
Big Heart Brigade. Created in 1992, the 
organization is operated by people who 
include corporate executives to stay-at- 
home moms, but it sizzles with help from 
scores of firefighters who prepare and 
distribute the meals. 

Alter joined assembly lines of 
firefighters who stripped dozens of 
turkeys of giblets and necks, covered 
the gobblers in olive oil and Everglades 
seasoning, wrapped them in aluminum foil 
and placed each in its own cooking pan. 
Cases of stuffing, cranberry sauce, canned 
vegetables and other fixings were counted, 
divided and shared. Over the next two days, 
an extra-large outdoor oven, hand built by 
brigade members, cooked 60 turkeys at a 
time at separate locations in each county. 

“We serve on and off duty,” said Renzo 
Urzola, a firefighter with Martin County 
Fire Rescue Station 30. “It doesn’t matter 
if we just came off a 24- or 48 -hour shift; 
it’s the right thing to do.” 

Alter said the bulk of needy families 
were identified by school police officers 
and guidance counselors. About 900 
large, raw turkeys go to families who have 
utilities to cook them. The others receive 
cooked birds. 

The firefighters also reach out to 


men and women who have served in the 
military. Individual meals are packaged and 
delivered to veterans from organizations 
including AM VETS, American Legion 
and Veterans of Foreign Wars. 

For first responders and public safety 
workers who serve communities on 
Thanksgiving Day, meals were delivered 
to their doorsteps at fire stations and police 
stations in all three counties. In Martin 
County, deliveries went to ocean safety 
guards at lifeguard stands along the beach. 

Firefighter Stuart Flank, of Martin 
County Fire Rescue Station 30, said he 


was bit by the holiday helping bug about 
five years ago when he saw his wife give 
a holiday basket that included toys to a 
family with a little boy. Flank witnessed the 
joy that came over the boy’s face. 

“The toy must have cost as little as 
$10, but the effect it had on the boy and me 
was priceless,” Flank said. 

Alter said the firefighters’ urge to help 
feed the needy during Thanksgiving is “a 
natural extension of why we do what we 
do in the first place. We come into the 
profession to serve the community, but it 
becomes more than that.” 
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Peter B. Gallagher 


Bobby Henry says a blessing before taking off on the double-decker catamaran for the first part of 
the Polly Parker voyage Dec. 1. 


♦ POLLY PARKER 

From page 1A 


The trip to Egmont Key lasted about an 
hour, from medicine man Bobby Henry’s 
blessing of the boat to the at-sea transfer of 
passengers onto a smaller ferry boat. The 
larger boat was too big to dock any closer to 
Egmont. 

There, after the smaller ferry floated 
right up to the sandy beach, the disembarked 
passengers were greeted by Egmont 
Key State Park manager Peter Krulder 
and Florida State Parks director Donald 
Forgione, who was on his first trip to 
Egmont, one of 171 state parks in Florida’s 
chain. 

“I am honored to be associated with 
this event,” Forgione said. “The Florida 
State Park system has always enjoyed a 
great relationship with the Seminole Tribe.” 

Fort Myers resident Woody Hanson 
displayed several notebooks of old 
photographs and historical documents that 
his grandfather created decades ago. A 
crowd of Seminoles swirled around avidly 
perusing the photos taken by Dr. Stanley 
Hanson, a trusted adviser of the Seminole- 
Miccosukee Indians in the 20th century. 
Woody Hanson, now in his 80s, is seeking a 
venue for his collection. 

“It should stay with the Tribe,” said 
Bobby Henry, who noted there were many 
photos of his family members in the Hanson 
Collection. “We’ll take care of it.” 

Once again, after the group said 
goodbye and rode the beached ferry back 
out to the Florida Fisherman II, gangplanks 
were lowered and there was a transfer of 
passengers at sea. The fog had worsened 
and it was not long before Egmont Key and 
the entire West Coast of Florida disappeared 
from view. 

“This is the worst we’ve seen this fog 
in a long time,” said Capt. Hubbard, whose 
three-man crew and galley cook helped the 
travelers get comfortable for what would 
be more than 20 hours of Gulf travel at 
around 10 knots - similar to the speed of 
the steamboat Grey Cloud. 

For the next several hours, the weather 
held. Passengers could barely see, up ahead, 
the escort boat provided by the Florida 
Game and Freshwater Fish Commission 
(GFC). Somewhere northwest of Cedar 
Key, that boat turned south and was replaced 
by another GFC law enforcement craft 
that would help the Florida Fisherman II 
navigate the tricky St. Marks River channel. 

A waiting bus took the group through 
the city of St. Marks, where city manager 
Zoe Mansfield and mayor Charles Shields 
prepared refreshments for the voyagers, 
who also toured the perimeter of the old 
fort. 

Also waiting there were Forgione 
and Secretary of State Ken Detzner, who 
provided welcoming speeches. As they 
had done in Egmont Key, Henry gave 
an invocation and Johns provided an 
impromptu speech, putting the journey, 
Parker and the Seminole Tribe in proper 
perspective. He explained the Tribe’s 
matrilineal descendants, noting Parker was 
of the Fittle Bird Clan and he was of the 


Panther Clan. 

“This has been a wonderful event,” 
said Rachel Porter, coordinator of Florida 
Viva 500, who helped organize the event. 
“I am so glad to be able to work with the 
Seminole Tribe for this event.” 

Johns presented the framed Polly 
Parker photos to Forgione at both Egmont 
Key and the San Marcos de Apalache 
Historic State Park. 

“No need to wait,” Forgione said, 
directing the immediate installation of 
Parker’s photo on empty wall space in both 
museums. 

Ah-Tah-Thi-Ki Museum director Paul 
Backhouse and Tribal member Shannon 
Purvis, on business in nearby Tallahassee, 
met the group at St. Marks. 

“This signifies the beginning of a 
new relationship (between the two state 
park museums),” Backhouse said. “It’s 
just amazing that the incredible history 
of Polly Parker’s escape has stayed in the 
background so long.” 

The next day, after the Seminole 
mariners landed in St. Marks and were 
bused to Tallahassee, Forgione took the 
lead in setting up an impromptu meeting 
with Detzner and his staff to hear a 
scientific presentation on saving Egmont 
Key. Marine scientist Beau Williams, an 
island restoration specialist for Aquatic 
Environmental Solutions, was invited on 
the trip to educate people about the Egmont 
Key erosion issue. 

Forgione invited Seminole Tribal 
members to crowd into the standing-room- 
only meeting. 

“They should know the facts about the 
problems and the solutions because one day 
we’ll need them to come forward as well,” 
he said. 

Attendees at the Tribal Historic 
Preservation Officers meeting were also 
invited into the meeting. 

Williams produced a miniature plastic 
model of what he called a “wad,” a pyramid 
with holes similar to the 8,000-pound 
moveable structures that anchor an ocean 
bottom and help build back a ravaged 
beach. Williams described how they 
work, answering rapid-fire questions from 
Detzner and others. Forgione promised to 
begin discussions with the U.S. Fish and 
Wildlife Service. 

“They are the actual owners of the 
property. We (Florida State Parks) are just 
tenants there. It’s a very unique situation,” 
he said. 

“That was a great meeting,” Detzner 
said. “In my job, I mostly hear problems. 
But here we were talking about solutions. 
That man answered all my questions. My 
staff and I are on board. Tell us what you 
want us to do.” 

After a welcome night at the Doubletree 
in Tallahassee, the group convened at the 
Museum of Florida History, where museum 
director Jeana Brunson and staff provided 
special tours, including the famed museum 
lab, where hundred-year-old artifacts are 
processed by state archaeologists. The 
whole party crammed into the tiny lab, 
where bits of bone and rusty metal - puzzle 
pieces of history - were strewn about high 
tables. 


After touring the museum, the 
Seminoles and their entourage boarded the 
bus for the last stop, a visit to the nearby 
Mission San Fuis, the former home of the 
Seminole ancestors, the Apalachee Indians. 

The group was taken through a small 
museum and on a short walk to the tallest 
native structure east of the Mississippi 
River, the Council House. 

It served as a ceremonial city hall for 
the more than 1,500 Apalachee residents at 
Mission San Fuis in the late 17th century. 
The structure stands five stories tall, circling 
more than 140 feet in diameter with 72 foot 
rafters weighing more than 1,000 pounds 
each. 

Henry took center stage and had 
everyone join hands in a circle around the 
fire pit to bless the house. 

“You could feel it. Something was 
going on there,” said Ken Crawford, a 
retired State Department employee who 
participated in the blessing of the Apalachee 
Council House. “I don’t know what it was, 
but Bobby had made it work.” 

Travelers soon gathered souvenirs, 
gifts and luggage onto two buses - one 
heading to Hollywood and the other going 
to Brighton via Tampa. 

Each participant was provided a gold 
“challenge coin,” provided by Chairman 
Billie, whose schedule did not permit him to 
attend. On one side is the Tribal Council seal 
- the chickee backed by medicine colors - 
and the other side featured an engraving 


depicting Parker hiding in the palmettos 
while soldiers in the distance looked for 
her with the Grey Cloud anchored in the St. 
Marks harbor. 

Prior to the trip, Forene Gopher, a direct 
descendent of Polly Parker and an expert in 
the Creek language, was asked to provide 


a title, in Creek, for the coin, something 
to commemorate the trip. Polly Parker’s 
Voyage of Tears was suggested to Gopher. 

“We don’t have those words in our 
language,” she said, suggesting, instead 
the phrase Emateloye Estenletkvte. “Polly 
Parker got away.” 



AE SCUt 



Peter B. Gallagher 

From left, Willie Johns, Norman Bowers, Bobby Henry, Secretary of State Ken Detzner, St. Marks mayor Chuck Shields, Ah-Tah-Thi-Ki Museum director 
Paul Backhouse, Edna Bowers, State Parks director Donald Forgione, Shannon Purvis, Kerri Post, of the Department of State, St. Marks State Park 
manager Rob Lacey and St. Marks city manager Zoe Mansfield pose for a photo in Tallahassee. 



Peter B. Gallagher 

Bobby Henry has everyone hold hands prior to blessing the Apalachee Council House, which served 
as a ceremonial city hall for the more than 1 ,500 Apalachee residents at Mission San Luis in the late 
17th century. The Apalachees are Seminole ancestors. 


Peter B. Gallagher Peter B. Gallagher 

Norman Bowers examines an ancient sword hilt guard at the Museum of Independent filmmaker Kristy Anderson interviews Bobby Henry. 

Florida History in Tallahassee. 
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Alan Jackson to headline 
BC’s 118 th anniversary event 


B Y EILEEN SOLER 
Staff Reporter 

BIG CYPRESS — Entertainment galore is in 
store at Big Cypress’ 118th Anniversary Celebration 
Jan. 23-25 at the Junior Cypress Rodeo Arena. 

Guests and Tribal members can expect two 
full days that culminate with a concert with chart- 
topping country music star Alan Jackson followed 
by a heart- stopping bull riding 
rodeo. South Florida’s own Tom 
Jackson, known for a new kind 
of aggressive country beat, will 
open the show. 

But first, the event kicks off 
Thursday, Jan. 23 at 7:30 p.m. 
with a rodeo featuring the real 
cowboys of Indian Country in a 
showcase of roping, wrestling, 
tying and riding traditions 
of ancestors who forged the 
Seminole Tribe more than a 
century ago. 

Friday, Jan. 24 starts with 
an educational meander through 
a sprawling Ah-Tah-Thi-Ki 
Museum exhibition inside the 
rodeo ground show bam. The 
exhibit, providing historical 
documents, photographs and 
artifacts that reveal the history of 
the Unconquered Seminoles, will 
be open through Saturday, Jan. 

25. 

“We want to better educate people from all over 
- let them get inside the Seminole head and find out 
where we come from,” said Big Cypress Councilman 
Mondo Tiger. 

The 1 1 8th event will also highlight the culture and 
history of the Tribe with an ongoing schedule of events, 
shows and concerts open to the public to observe and 
some to watch. 

From 12 to 3 p.m. Friday, Jan. 24, Tribal members 
only will compete in a barbecue cook off; at 3 p.m. 
live creatures of the Everglades will be showcased by 
wildlife experts associated with Tribal tourism. At 4 
p.m., spectators can watch Tribal members wrestle 
dangerous alligators plucked from the Everglades. 

Dancers in traditional clothing will display 


ceremonial dances at 5 p.m. 

“The fire behind us has always been tradition and 
culture,” said Vincent Jimmie, center manager for the 
Big Cypress Culture Department. 

Councilman Tiger created the event last year with 
the 1 1 7th Anniversary Celebration. 

According to public records, 160 acres of what is 
now the southwest area of the Big Cypress Reservation 
was purchased in two tracts by the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs - one in 1889 and the other in 1896. The 
reservation was formally 
dedicated in 1936 and now 
comprises 82 square miles. 

Councilman Tiger said 
visitors and Tribal members 
will likely learn much about 
how the Tribe evolved from the 
Seminole Wars when survival of 
men, women and children was 
at stake, to now when Tribal 
members can enjoy the fruit of 
successful Seminole businesses 
that span the gamut from orange 
juice to gaming. 

“Long before casinos we 
were craftsmen, hunters and 
cattle owners. It was never 
a ‘give me.’ It was always a 
struggle,” Councilman Tiger 
said. “Outside people need to 
know us.” 

Saturday, Jan. 25 at 10 
a.m. will be the Grand Entry 
of Tribal leaders, members and 
dancers. A clothing contest at 
1 1 a.m. will feature the best patchwork by Seminole 
and Miccosukee Tribal members in old and modern 
traditional plus contemporary and jacket categories. 

At 4 p.m. there will be a critter show, gator 
wrestling and stomp dancing. Pow Wow dancers will 
take the stage at 4 p.m. Native food, jewelry and art 
vendors will round out the event. 

Frank Billie Jr., of Big Cypress Council 
Compliance, said visitors to the reservation will “feel” 
the history from the moment they walk onto the rodeo 
grounds and through the last rodeo event. 

“It will be like walking through history,” Billie 

said. 

For more information visit www. 
BigCypressCelebration.com. 



♦ NATIVE RELIEF 

From page 3A 


The school, which serves an impoverished 
population, has 147 students. 

“It’s not possible for some of these kids to have a 
normal life,” said Billie, who lived on Pine Ridge for 
12 years. “They come back to school on Monday and 
look like they haven’t eaten all weekend. Their parents 
had parents who didn’t take care of them, so they do 
the same for these kids who are left to survive on their 


own.” 

The school is trying to organize “lock-ins” to 
make sure students are fed and cared for during the 
weekends. They are also trying to purchase washing 
machines for the schools to encourage parents to do 
laundry at school while simultaneously interacting 
with their children and teachers. 

“We are already putting our heads together to see 
how we can improve things for next year,” Wilson said. 
“A lot of people want to stay involved with us now. 
Our efforts will center on fundraising for the school; 
we want to meet as much of their needs as we can.” 



Beverly Bidney 

Gloria Wilson and Juan Menendez sort through a pile of clothing to be sent to Pine Ridge. Volunteers met Nov. 23 to organize 
the donations. 


♦ SOLAR HOME 

From page 3A 


Near the apex of the roof, a photovoltaic (PV) 
system uses the sun to make electricity from one hour 
after the sun comes up to an hour before sundown. On 
a sunny day, the panels can make 15 to 30 kilowatts of 
power, Roff said, which is as much as they need. 

Batteries are charged by the solar PV to work as a 
backup power source for the home when needed rather 
than the more commonly used fossil fuel powered 
generators. A backup power source is required by 
the Tribe, but a generator system which also costs 
the homeowner for installation, only kicks in during 
outages. The Roff/Frank’s solar power system with 
battery backup allows the family to save money every 
day. 

On rainy days, when only dribbles of electricity 
can be produced by solar power, Glades Electric 
Cooperative, a nonprofit customer owned corporation 
that provides electric service to more than 15,000 
members, comes in handy. Only the oven and the 
clothes dryer are not connected to the solar panels. 

Also on the roof is a solar water heater powered 
by its own dedicated PV powered pump that moves 
water into the panels where it is heated. The water is 
then saved in a 120-gallon tank, which can be heated 
by conventional electricity if necessary, on especially 
dreary days. 

Hoag said homeowners with solar water heaters 
can testify to the advantage best after a power outage 
like one caused by severe weather. 

“There are no switches that go off and on. It’s a 
matter of the sun coming out and being intense enough 
to heat the water. If there is a brownout or a blackout, 
then you still have one luxury - it is hot water,” Hoag 
said. 


Roff said her electric bill reflects less than the 
average 1,100 kilowatt hours (kWh) per month per 
household. On average, the house requires 980 kWh 
per month. About 740 kWh come in from the Glades 
Electric grid and 240 kWh is made via the solar power 
system and used in the house. Another 240 kWh is 
made and sent back to the grid. Therefore, the family 
pays for 500 kWh. 

Rep. Frank said modern technology gives the 
family the ability to create electrical power to offset 
their consumption from the grid. 

“We heat our water without electricity and the 
solar tubes allow us to light the interior space of the 
house without turning on a light switch during the day. 
Any actions we can undertake to lower our carbon 
footprint will help our Tribe, as well as the state and 
nation, achieve energy independence for our future,” 
he said. 

Roff said she would still like to see a bigger 
impact. 

“Every time I see a coal hour on my electric bill I 
feel guilty,” she said. 

Still, the environmentally friendly home is a 
model for being gentle on nature while putting it to 
work. The house is surrounded by native plants, 
bushes and trees that are naturally drought and deluge 
resistant - which require no use of additional water 
supply, while providing a food and shelter source for 
all neighboring native creatures. Even the steps that 
lead to the elevated front porch are made of reclaimed 
coral culled from the Florida bedrock. 

“The house was never just about the electric 
bill. We want it to withstand all of the crazy Florida 
weather and we want the home to still be around 
for our daughter to use when she is grown and her 
grandchildren to pass to generations,” Roff said. “It 
does not really belong to us; it’s giving back to the 
Tribe already.” 


American Indian Veteran 
Memorial Initiative update 


Stephen Bowers 


W e have the New Year coming upon 
us very soon so I thought I would 
provide an overview of the American 
Indian Veteran Memorial Initiative project from its 
very beginnings in December 2010. 

In mid-December 2010, I was called into 
former Chairman Mitchell Cypress’ office. I 
figured that it was about another Color Guard trip; 
however, it turned out to be a different assignment 
- one that would change my life, and my wife’s, 
forever. The project that Chairman Cypress wanted 
me to takeover was the Native American Veteran 
Memorial Initiative (NAVMI). 

To be brief, the NAVMI is a project to put a 
Native American veteran statue on the National Mall 
in Washington, D.C. This statue would recognize 
the contribution of the American Indians, Alaskan 
Natives and Native Hawaiians during the Vietnam 
War. We wanted a veteran American Indian statue 
near the Three Servicemen Statue in the same 
proximity as the Vietnam Wall Memorial. 

Now, you have to understand that I have never 
helped pass any legislation, or stated a political 
position to any committee of the U.S. Congress. 
My first trip regarding the Native American Veteran 
Memorial Initiative to Washington, D.C. was in 
March 2011 to visit members of Congress and 
their staff. I initially met with staff of the Senate 
Committee on Indian Affairs and staff of the House 
Sub-Committee on Indian Affairs. I met with Rep. 
Tom Cole (R-Okla.) and had a meeting with Rep. 
Jeff Denham, (R-Calif.) While Denham was very 
supportive, he wanted to know how many Indian 
Tribes from his state supported the NAVMI project. 
We did not have any support other than the Seminole 
Tribe of Florida. It was my first trip advocating for 
the statue. 

Denham simply gave me some advice. 

“Go out and get support from other Indian 
Tribes, Indian organizations and veteran 
organizations. Congress will not authorize a statue 
just for one Tribe,” he said. 

In order to do all that, I had a lot of work ahead 
of me. 

I came back home from my trip to Washington, 
D.C. and sat down to get started reviewing upcoming 
Indian Tribe conference schedules. I learned when 
the National Congress of American Indians (NCAI), 
National Indian Gaming Association (NIG A) and 
National Center for American Indian Enterprise 
Development (NCAIED) conferences would be 
scheduled and where. 

The first meeting that we attended was NCAI 
in Milwaukee, Wis. in April 201 1 . 1 took along with 
me our Resolution Booklet which contained the 
few Support Resolutions for NAVMI collected so 
far. We also had copies of different news articles 
of the Three Servicemen Statue and the veterans 
that the statue represented - Caucasians, African- 
Americans and Hispanics. It’s a known fact in 
military and veteran news articles that American 
Indians served in Vietnam more per capita than any 
other ethnic group in the whole country. Still we, 
American Indian Veterans, are not represented on 
the National Mall in Washington, D.C. - not just 
on the National Mall. The Indian Veteran is not 
recognized anywhere, nowhere, nada, zilch. We 
want to change that. 

I met with the NCAI Veterans Committee in 
Milwaukee. We felt that to be successful, the support 
of NCAI was paramount, so I changed the name 
from Native American Veteran Memorial Initiative 
to the American Indian Veteran Memorial Initiative 
(AIVMI). I brought copies of the Resolutions of 
Support we had collected and distributed them at 
the NCAI Veterans Committee. The two co-chairs 
of the committee, Dan King, of the Oneida Nation 
in Wisconsin, and Larry Townsend, of the Lumbee 
Tribe in North Carolina, allowed me a few minutes 
to make the case for the AIVMI project. Several 
veterans agreed that something should be done 
to recognize the American Indian, Alaska Native 
and Native Hawaiian veterans. King stated to the 
committee that NCAI had supported a resolution to 
put a veteran statue inside the National Museum of 
the American Indian back in 1994. 

I stood up and said, “Hello, is everyone 
sleeping? This is April, 2011.” It’s been 17 years 
since anyone has done anything about a statue on 
the National Mall in Washington, D.C. In 1994, the 
National Museum of the American Indian had not 
even been built. 

It’s been three years since I walked into 
Chairman Cypress’ conference room to receive the 
NAVMI/AIVMI assignment. Although Mitchell 
Cypress was not re-elected as Chairman in May 
2011, incoming Chairman James E. Billie has 
been very patient and supportive. The entire Tribal 
Council has been very patient and supportive. A 
project like AIVMI takes time but it takes even more 
time when there is another project similar to 
“yours” that gets resurrected out of the past. 

I’ll explain what I mean by “resurrected.” 

Sen. Daniel Inouye (D-Hawaii) was 
one of Indian Country’s biggest 
supporters and advocates for 
Indian self-determination and 
sovereignty. Prior to his death, . 

Inouye sponsored the - ^ ^ ^ t 

Native American ▼ M I^K 
Veteran’s Memorial 
Establishment Act 
of 1994. This bill 
is the same one 
that I mentioned in 
my first meeting with 
NCAI in Milwaukee 
and the same one King 
had also referenced. 

My wife, Elizabeth, 
and I have come 
to the conclusion 
that our travels to 
get support from 
Indian country 
for the AIVMI woke 
someone up. Sen. Brian 
Schatz (D-Hawaii) was 
appointed in December 
2012 by Gov. Neal Abercrombie 
to finish the term of deceased 




www.aivmi.org 


Inouye. 

Schatz is looking for re-election in 2014. 

If Schatz can pass this legislation to put a Native 
American, Alaskan Native and Native Hawaiian on 
the grounds of the National Museum of the American 
Indian, he is bound to be re-elected in his home state 
of Hawaii. This is where the term resurrected comes 
into play. The statue act has been lying around for 
19 years. If he can bring that act to life he should 
be re-elected. The thing is everyone wants a statue 
at the National Museum of the American Indian - 
everyone except Indian Veterans. Indian Veterans 
want our recognition on the National Mall with 
the rest of the soldiers who have been recognized. 
We fought side by side the Caucasians, African 
Americans and Hispanics. Why shouldn’t we be 
recognized with them on the National Mall? That is 
why, over the past two years, we have been traveling 
across the country to get support from Indian 
Country. This support was for an American Indian 
veteran statue on the National Mall. We have been 
in contact and visited with various veterans from the 
Navajo Nation, the Vietnam Veterans of America, 
the Affiliated Tribes of the Northwest Indians, the 
Alaskan Federation of Natives and the Great Plains 
Tribal Chairman’s Association. We have received 
support resolutions from all these organizations, and 
more, to put a veteran statue on the National Mall, 
not at a museum tucked away in a corner behind 
some trees. 

During these past two years, we have been able 
to develop a friendship with Jan Scruggs, founder 
of the Vietnam Veterans Memorial Fund (WMF). 
Scruggs was the brains and the muscle behind 
getting the land and the money and congressional 
approval to have the Vietnam Wall built on the 
National Mall in Washington, D.C. Scruggs served 
in Vietnam with the 4th Infantry. When he returned 
home from Vietnam, he was determined to have a 
Memorial recognizing the service and sacrifice of 
the men and women who served during the Vietnam 
conflict. It took him and those who supported the 
WMF several years to finally complete the Vietnam 
War Memorial, often referred to as The Wall. Now 
Scruggs and WMF are working on another project 
with which my wife and I became involved, the 
Education Center at the Wall. 

Thousands of memorabilia have been left at the 
The Wall by the people who visited over the past 3 1 
years since it was built. Letters, dog tags, flowers, 
poetry and photos of buddies killed in Vietnam have 
been left at the Wall. 

The new project, the Education Center at the 
Wall, is to build a place where memorabilia left at 
The Wall can be displayed for all to see. It will have 
exhibits of the early days of the Vietnam War, the 
buildup, the gradual draw down of troops and finally 
the departure of American troops. The Education 
Center will also have exhibits of the fallen soldiers. 
Families of the fallen, whose name appears on The 
Wall, have an opportunity to submit a story about 
their loved ones along with photos of their high 
school graduation, football games and/or a photo 
from the family. Putting a face with the name is the 
intent of the exhibit. The Education Center is $87 
million short of a $224-million project. 

The AIVMI has an opportunity to help establish 
a veteran statue at the entrance to the Education 
Center at the Wall, but to have an exhibit of the 
many men from various Indian Tribes who served in 
Vietnam. It will also allow us to tell the story of the 
code talkers from the numerous Tribes, including 
the Navajos, who served in World War I and II. 

I have had two rotator cuff surgeries in the 
past 5 months from carrying the 80 pound AIVMI 
booth exhibit from one event to another. I now have 
Elizabeth helping with the traveling. I pay her way 
through all the travels we have made. Elizabeth 
helps me talk to visitors at our booth. We explain 
to visitors why we are doing this and that we need 
their help. 

We initially set out to build a memorial 
to recognize the Indian Vietnam veteran, but 
we have come to realize that we need to also 
pay tribute to Indian veterans from all wars. 

We are still on the road to building this 
Memorial to the American Indian, Alaskan 
Native and Native Hawaiian veterans. 

We, personally, have 
put so much time 
and money into this 
Initiative, we will not 
quit. 

We will be 
attending the Big 
Cypress Reservation 
1 1 8th anniversary 
event, the Seminole 
Tribal Fair and 
Brighton Field Days. 
Please come by and 
visit the AIVMI 
booth. 

Buy a T-shirt, 
and/or coffee mug to 
show your support for the 
American Indian Veteran 
Memorial Initiative. 

Merry Christmas, 
Happy Holidays and Happy 
New Year. 
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HAPPY THANKSGIVING 





Andrea Holata 

Shamy Tommie gets ready to serve up turkey during the Fort Pierce 
community Thanksgiving dinner Nov. 19. 


Beverly Bidney 

Gail Cypress, center, sits with daughters Relle Lebron, 4, and Renee Lebron, 15 months, and 
nephew Elias Vasquez, 2, at the Hollywood Preschool Thanksgiving luncheon Nov. 19. 


Andrea Holata 

The 4-year-old Brighton Preschool class sings the turkey song for their families before enjoying a festive Thanksgiving day luncheon Nov. 21. 


Andrea Holata 

Aryannah Julien shows off the door hanger she made during dinner at the Fort 
Pierce Thanksgiving celebration. 


Beverly Bidney 

Sandy Osceola holds Brooke Osceola, 6 months, as Aaliyah Billie, reaches out to her during the 
Trail Thanksgiving dinner at the Chuck Wagon restaurant in Miami Nov. 26. 


Beverly Bidney 

Amos Billie and Amos Billie III, 10, enjoy each other’s company during the 
Trail Thanksgiving dinner Nov. 26. 


Reinaldo Becerra 

The Brighton community gathers to share a Thanksgiving meal Nov. 22 at the Fred Smith Rodeo 
Arena. 


Beverly Bidney 

Elizabeth Frank, 13, and Carissa Tucker, 5, smile big during the 
Hollywood Thanksgiving dinner Nov. 21. 



Eileen Soler Eileen Soler 

From left, Josh Jumper, the Rev. Salaw Hummingbird and Frank Thomas compare shots Nov. 14 at the Seminole Indian 4-H Turkey Shoot on the Big Diane Buster, Dalvina Eloise Buster, Celesta Osceola and Koda Osceola share smiles with the 
Cypress Reservation. camera Nov. 22 at Big Cypress Reservation’s Thanksgiving lunch. 
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HAPPY THANKSGIVING 





Beverly Bidney 

Mae’anna Osceola-Hart and Alyss Cypress have a good time together at the Trail 
Thanksgiving dinner held at the Chuck Wagon restaurant in Miami Nov. 26. 


Beverly Bidney 

Tristina Osceola and her father, Vince Motlow, bask in the cuteness of Blaine Micco, 
7 months, who was not the main course at the Hollywood Thanksgiving feast Nov. 21. 



Eileen Soler 

Miguel Albarran, of Hollywood, fires at a paper turkey target for a chance at a real one at the Seminole Indian 4-H Turkey Shoot on the Big Cypress Reservation. 




Andrea Holata 

Cyndl Purvis proudly shows off the turkey her mother, Shannon Purvis, 
helped her make for the Brighton Preschool Thanksgiving. 
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Andrea Holata 

Mary Wilcox adores grandson Bryan Villegas during the Fort Pierce 
Thanksgiving dinner Nov. 19. 


Beverly Bidney 

Hollywood Councilman Chris Osceola works the food line at the Hollywood Thanksgiving dinner 
Nov. 21. 


Reinaldo Becerra 

Louise Cypress and her daughter Arica Osceola celebrate Thanksgiving 
with the Brighton community at the Fred Smith Rodeo Arena Nov. 22. 




Reinaldo Becerra Andrea Holata 

Brighton Board Rep. Larry Howard enjoys the Brighton community Thanksgiving lunch with Eddie and Jennie Shore Nov. 22. Timothy Urbina, center, displays the turkey his dad, Jessie Urbina, and grandmother Linda Tommie helped him make for the 

Brighton Preschool Thanksgiving. 
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From a rough upbringing 
to winning an international 
business competition 


BY ADRIAN JAWORT 
Indian Country Today 

For Curtis Wallette, there was no silver spoon 
background that helped him win an internationally 
renowned business competition called the Capsim 
Challenge held this spring in Chicago. 

Following what he described as growing up with 
a “rough” early childhood before he was adopted 
when he was 3, he lived in various places from Lame 
Deer, Mont., to Oklahoma and wherever his father’s 
Indian Health Service job took the family. 

After high school, Wallette headed “out west” 
with all of his belongings in a backpack and lived 
in major cities, from Seattle, San Francisco, Los 
Angeles and San Diego to Las Vegas, as well as in 
New Mexico. 

“I was just drifting basically,” he said. “I worked 
a lot of good jobs and operated businesses for people, 
but if I got tired of someplace, I’d just go. ‘I want to 
see what L.A. looks like,’ and I was off.” 

He eventually came back to Montana, and after 
the birth of his daughter he went back to school. 

“The light switch turned on, and I didn’t want to 
struggle and work all of these jobs with a glass ceiling 
without a degree,” he said. 

Starting off as an unconventional 29-year-old 
freshman at Montana State University Billings, 
Wallette initially had doubts on whether he was 
college material. A 4.0 GPA after his first semester 
erased those doubts. 

“You’ve got to be intelligent, but it’s mostly about 
putting in all the hard work,” he said. 

A Northern Cheyenne Tribal member, Wallette 
became involved with the American Indian Business 
Leaders while at MSU Billings and was part of the 
College of Business’s American Indian Business 
Leaders (AIBL) team that won first place at the 2009 
AIBL contest in Phoenix. 

After graduating from MSU Billings with a 
double major in marketing and management, he 
attended the University of Montana School of 
Business Administration where he’s due to graduate in 
2014. Recalling the experience of reveling in the spirit 
of that competition, he entered this year’s Capsim 
Challenge that pits students “against each other in 
a biannual competition to crown the world’s best at 
running a multimillion-dollar simulated company.” 

While competing against 1,750 students from 280 
universities representing more than 20 countries from 


Australia, India, China to the prestigious Wharton 
School of the University of Pennsylvania, just to 
make it to the finals was an honor in itself. Wallette, 
however, wasn’t merely content to just be a part of the 
experience. 

“I didn’t just want to make it, I wanted to win,” 
he said. 

In describing what the competition was like, 
Wallette said, “It’s like a game of chess but with a 
thousand pieces.” 

There were eight rounds in two weeks representing 
eight years of running a theoretical $ 100-million 
company in decline, and Wallette took a long-term 
strategic strategy after gaining an early points lead. 

“I exposed the weaknesses of my competitors and 
took advantage of my own strengths,” he said. “What 
I did was focus on the big picture.” 

While there were a lot of complexities that 
consisted of “hundreds of decisions per round,” part 
of Wallette ’s strategy was he’d borrow money with a 
10 percent interest rate, but with a steady 25 percent 
turnaround continually coming his way via his other 
strategies, his lead kept extending. 

For instance, one strategy he used to further his 
lead in points included raising the overall cost of 
labor from manpower to machines so his competitors 
couldn’t keep up with his production. 

“I kind of did what like a Walmart would do. It’s 
kind of dirty,” he said with a chuckle, “but it’s fair. 
You’re not in business to be nice or help competitors.” 

His theoretical company ended the competition 
with $250 million in sales with $ 1 00 million in profits. 

“There was only one person who was relatively 
close [Yijiao Jiang from Australia’s University of 
Queensland], but he was still way back, so it was great 
to compete against the best students in the world and 
do so well,” he said. 

In such a multiethnic diverse international 
competition, Wallette ’s Native roots gave him added 
motivation. 

“It was good to represent my Tribe and be a 
Native American,” he said. “We always get all of this 
negative press, and for me to be Northern Cheyenne 
and do something like that, it’s really cool. My family 
was proud, my Tribe is proud, and the school is real 
proud and making a big deal out of it.” 

This article originally appeared in Indian 
Country Today and was reprinted with permission 
from the publication. 


Navajo Nation president 
addresses uranium problem 
at international film festival 



Rick Abasta 

Navajo Nation President Ben Shelly addresses the audience of the 
International Uranium Film Festival in December. Shelly gave an update of 
the Five-Year Plan and current remediation efforts of a uranium spill on their 
reservation. 


WINDOW ROCK — Navajo 
Nation President Ben Shelly addressed 
the audience in December at the 
International Uranium Film Festival 
(IUFF) at the Navajo Nation Museum. 

The Navajo Nation banned 
uranium in 2005. In March 2013, 

Shelly signed into law the Uranium 
Ore Transportation Protection Act, 
which banned transportation of 
uranium on the Navajo Nation. 

In its third year, the IUFF was 
the brainchild of founder Norbert 
Suchanek and executive director 
Marcia Gomes de Oliveira. Forty 
documentaries from 15 countries were 
screened, exploring both the uranium 
and nuclear industries impact on the 
global community. 

“This year, there are at least 10 
films about the Navajo Nation and 
uranium, including some films by 
Navajo filmmakers,” Shelly said. 

Films depicting uranium mining on the Navajo 
Nation include Dii’go To’ Baahaane: Four Stories 
About Water , Poison Wind and The Four Corners: A 
National Sacrifice Area? 

Shelly noted that sharing the Navajo story on 
uranium was critical and that books like If You Poison 
Us and Yellow Dirt brought awareness of the uranium 
legacy on the Navajo Nation to the forefront of the 
national consciousness. 

In Navajo, uranium is referred to as leezh litso , or 
“yellow dirt.” 

“The Northeast Church Rock Mine is the largest 
abandoned uranium mine on the Navajo Nation. It is 
approximately 145 acres,” Shelly said. 

On July 16, 1979, an earthen dam at the United 
Nuclear Corporation uranium mill tailings facility 
collapsed, releasing 1,100 tons of radioactive tailings 
and 94 million gallons of toxic wastewater into the 
Puerco River. 

The spill is the largest release of radioactive 
waste by volume in U.S. history and ranks second 
only to the Chernobyl nuclear reactor accident in total 
radiation release. 

It contaminated the river for 80 miles, affecting 
Navajo communities like Church Rock, Pinedale and 
Tseyatoh, as well as Arizona communities as far away 
as Chambers. 

Initial cleanup of the mine began in 2006. 
Residents living near the mine had their homes 
and yards screened and cleaned up. Additionally, 
contaminated soils were reconsolidated back to the 
former mine site. Land areas in the drainages east and 
north of the site were also screened and cleaned up. 

On Sept. 29, 2011, the U.S. Environmental 
Protection Agency announced its commitment to 
transport 1 million cubic yards of radium and uranium 
contaminated soil and waste from Church Rock to the 


nearby UNC mill site. 

The cost of the cleanup was $44 million. 

The mill site land is owned by the UNC and 
General Electric. It is a Superfund site undergoing 
remediation and will eventually be turned over to 
the U.S. Department of Energy’s Office of Legacy 
Management for long-term surveillance and 
remediation. 

The U.S. EPA warned that exposure to elevated 
levels of radium over a long period can result in 
anemia, cataracts and cancer, especially bone cancer. 

“The Navajo Nation and the people living closest 
to this former uranium mine are resolved to see this 
cleanup action completed,” Shelly said. “Since 1985, 
we have been building our own technical capacity.” 

The Navajo Nation argued its case before 
Congress in 1993 and 2007, requesting resources for 
the Nation and federal agencies involved in the clean 
up effort. Congressional support came from Rep. 
Henry Waxman (Calif.) and Sen. Tom Udall (N.M.). 

In April 2013, the Navajo Nation expressed 
appreciation for the completion of the first multiagency 
Five-Year Plan from 2008 to 2012. Shelly met with 
the U.S. EPA and the U.S. Nuclear Regulatory 
Commission in February, April and August 2013 for 
the timely approval of the final remedy for clean up of 
the Church Rock mine site. 

Shelly said the Navajo Nation received word in 
2012 that the federal government would commit to a 
second Five-Year Plan to span from 2013 to 2017. The 
Navajo Nation submitted eight objectives and three 
recommendations for the new plan in April 2013, at 
the Uranium Stakeholders Workshop. 

Shelly formed a Uranium Task Force in 2012 to 
establish an advisory board or commission to assist 
the Navajo Nation in developing recommendation for 
disposal options and other policy issues. 

- Source: Navajo Nation press release 


Upcoming seminars 
in Indian Country 


USET Impact Week 

The 2014 United South and Eastern Tribes 
(USET) Impact Week will be held Feb. 3-6 at the 
Crystal Gateway Marriott Hotel in Arlington, Va. 

USET aims to promote Indian leadership, 
improve the quality of life for American Indians and 
protect Indian rights and resources on Tribal lands. 
The conference will begin with a general assembly 
followed by two days of presentations for the Board 
of Directors. The Board will hold a business meeting 
after the presentations. 

Anyone who wishes to present or suggest a 
topic for consideration may submit a letter to Kitcki 
Carroll, Executive Director, at kcarroll@usetinc.org 
by Dec. 20. USET Committees will also meet during 
the conference. Anyone interested in presenting to a 
committee may contact the committee chair at 615- 
872-7900. 

For more information visit www.USETinc.org. 

NCAIED RES Las Vegas 2014 

The National Center for American Indian 
Enterprise Development will hold its 28th annual 
National Reservation Economic Summit (RES) in Las 
Vegas from March 17-20. 

Located at the Mandalay Bay Resort and Casino, 
the event will feature Tribal leaders, state and local 


elected officials and top CEOs, networking, teaming 
opportunities, business development sessions and 
American Indian procurement opportunities. 

The Twenty Grand Business Plan competition, 40 
Under 40 networking reception and Tribal Business 
Leaders Forum will be highlights of the event. 

For more information visit www.NCAIED.org. 

NIC WA Annual Conference 

The 32nd annual Protecting Our Children National 
American Indian Conference on Child Abuse and 
Neglect will be held April 13-16 in Fort Lauderdale. 
The conference will feature expert plenary panels, 
innovative workshops, networking opportunities and 
celebratory events focused on serving the best interests 
of Native children in children’s mental health, child 
welfare and juvenile justice. 

For more information visit www.NICWA.org. 

NIGA Tradeshow and Convention 

The National Indian Gaming Association 2014 
tradeshow and convention will be held at the San 
Diego Convention Center from May 11-14. NIGA’s 
premier event will include a tradeshow, seminars, 
training sessions and an awards banquet. 

For more information visit www.IndianGaming. 

org. 


Fisheries are the lifeblood 
of the Nez Perce economy 


BY JACK MCNEEL 
Indian Country Today 

The Nez Perce Tribe has the second-largest 
economic impact in North Central Idaho and is the 
third-largest employer in the region. The massive 
fisheries program, which employs upwards of 180 
people, is a major contributor to those statistics. 

Fish have always been vital to the Tribe. 
Salmon in particular were a major food source for 
generations. That importance was recognized and 
protected during the Treaty of 1855 which gave 
the Tribe total fishing rights within the original 
13.4-million acre reservation. 

The Columbia River and its upstream major 
tributaries in Idaho, the Snake and Clearwater rivers, 
once produced incredible numbers of anadromous 
fish, primarily salmon and steelhead. These species 
hatch in the rivers and streams, return to the ocean 
to grow into adults, then return to the headwaters to 
spawn and start a new generation before they die. 
Those numbers were before dams were constructed 
for flood control and hydroelectric production which 
in turn caused other forms of habitat destruction. 

Fish populations plummeted. Management 
for this massive area fell in large part to the Nez 
Perce Tribe and its Division of Fisheries Resources 
Management (DFRM) to try to improve the situation. 
Their website states, “Our vision is to recover and 
restore all species and populations of anadromous 
and resident fish within the traditional lands of the 
Nez Perce Tribe.” 

Dave Johnson, Navajo, is program manager. 
Under his direction are seven divisions overseeing 
enforcement, production, harvest, watershed, 
biological services, research and resident fish. It’s 
a big operation, all of which contribute to Tribal 
economics. 

There are offices in Joseph, Ore., and in McCall, 
Orofino and Sweetwater, plus staff who operate out 
of both Powell and Grangeville, all in Idaho. 

“The money we bring in is typically spent in 
those communities so it is a huge economic impact,” 
Johnson said. “The type of salaries they make are 
comparable to what they’d make with the federal 
government doing the same sort of thing.” 

The annual budget is just more than $20 million 
from 56 contracts with just more than 80 percent of 
that coming from Bonneville Power Administration 
(BPA). 


“That’s huge,” Johnson said. “It’s huge for 
Indian Country.” 

The program began in 1981 and has grown 
steadily. Approximately 60 biologists, or other class 
descriptions requiring a professional degree, are 
presently employed. Thirteen of those are Tribal 
members and four of them have master’s degrees. 
All but one are Nez Perce members. 

“We’re competing with federal agencies, 
state agencies, other Tribes, for projects,” Johnson 
explained. 

Much of that competition is based on geography 
and it’s the projects within those historical Tribal 
lands the Tribe focuses on. 

“All the Tribe’s country as defined by the Indian 
Claims Commission boundaries as being specifically 
Nez Perce country,” he said. 

“I think the largest accomplishment is the 
whole entre of the Tribes, all Tribes, on salmon 
management, not just user based on traditional use, 
but as a manager, as one entity who can help restore 
those runs, help manage those runs,” Johnson said. “I 
think the Nez Perce really are leaders in this relative 
to other Tribes in the Columbia River drainage,” but 
he adds that the Yakama Tribe is right up there as 
well with programs largely funded by BPA. 

The Tribe now manages the Kooskia Hatchery, 
co-manages Dworshak Hatchery and operates the 
Nez Perce Tribal Hatchery plus acclimation sites 
at Lookingglass in Oregon and other sites on the 
Clearwater and Snake rivers. 

“We’re a strong leader in the management of all 
the salmon hatcheries, not just the ones we actually 
manage ourselves but the ones the state manages. 
We have a strong say-so in how they are being 
managed as well,” Johnson said. 

The Tribe has particularly stepped up in the 
matter of restoring fisheries habitat. 

“The states aren’t as involved in restoration 
work. I’d say a third of the program’s budget goes to 
habitat restoration work. We’ve been shouldering a 
lot of the work,” he said. 

The combination of good salaries and attractive 
nature of the work has created a highly skilled 
workforce with little turnover and become a major 
economic driver for the Tribe and the region. 

This article originally appeared in Indian 
Country Today and was reprinted with permission 
from the publication. 



WWW.CASTILLOLAWOFFICES.COM 


THE POLICE 

KNOW YOUR RIGHTS 

DO YOU? 

Call Me For A FREE Consultation 

RICHARD CASTILLO 

954 . 522.3500 


Since 1 990 1 have protected rights like yours. 
My office defends dui's, drug offenses, 
suspended license, domestic violence, and 
all felonies and misdemeanors. 

24 HOURS A DAY 


The hiring of an attorney is an important decision that should not 
be based solely upon advertisement Castillo worked as a Public 
Defender in Broward County from 1990-1996 and has been in 
private practice for nine years. In 1995 he was voted the Trial 
Attorney of the year. He graduated from Capital University in 
1989 and was admitted to the Florida Bar in 1990, Federal Bar in 
1992, and the Federal Trial Bar in 1994. 
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Beverly Bidney 

The first sets of cans move quickly down the line at the bottling facility in Miami Dec. 5. By the end 
of the day, 72,000 cans were filled and ready for distribution. 


Townhome cluster rises on 
Big Cypress Reservation 

Construction scheduled for completion in August 2014 


BY EJLEEN SOLER 

Staff Reporter 


Shovels go into the ground at a ceremony to mark the start of construction of a townhome 
cluster Nov. 20 on the Big Cypress Reservation. 



Eileen Soler 


♦ ENERGY DRINK 

From page 1A 


“It’s about Imagine Dragons and Miley 
Cyrus. We are trying to bring new customers 
to the Hard Rock brand - we aren’t trying to 
market to existing customers,” he said. 

The customers aren’t the Hard Rock 
properties either; they’re 7-Eleven, Circle 
K and other retail stores. The Tribe sells 
the energy drink to distributors who already 
have seasoned sales people and relationships 
with businesses in Miami. They hope to sell 
about a million cans per month. The drink 
will be rolled out in other areas in the near 
future, starting with Chicago in February or 
March. 

“As we grow, we will have other 
locations nationwide to cut down on 
shipping costs,” President Sanchez said. 

Rep. Osceola has seen the venture 
evolve since the first meeting took place a 
couple years ago - before he was involved 
with the project. 

“It’s very exciting for me to help the 
Board reach this milestone,” he said. “But 


♦ SALACOA 

From page 1A 


The sale included all livestock, 
equipment and hay on the 4,500-acre 
farm but not the land, which the Tribe will 
lease. The Tribe will also get the revenue 
generated from leasing a portion of the land 
for farming and hunting. 

Salacoa holds two cattle auctions per 
year, which will continue as scheduled. The 
money raised at the auctions typically keeps 
the farm running until the next auction; any 
additional profits will benefit the Tribe’s 
cattle operations. 

Located in the foothills of the Blue 
Ridge Mountains north of Atlanta, the 
Salacoa Valley Farm offers its customer 
base a convenient location, preventing them 
from traveling to big cattle-producing states 
like Texas or Kansas to buy cattle. 

“We sell to 11 different states; our goal 
is to be the largest breeder in the Southeast,” 
Johns said. “About 30 percent of the bulls 
make their way to Florida, either to us or 
another customer.” 

Johns said they will use Salacoa’s 
superior genetics to infuse into the Tribe’s 
commercial cowherd to increase the value 
of the calves. Johns also wants to increase 
the supply for Seminole Pride Beef. 

“Even a small piece of the larger 
market requires a larger-scale operation,” 
Big Cypress Board Rep. Joe Frank said. 
“Putting our brand on a certain genetic line 
allows us to expand our market.” 

The management and staff of Salacoa 
remain in place. Christopher Heptinstall, 
general manager of Salacoa, entered the 
cattle industry in 1994 and has worked at 
the farm for about four years. With the new 
ownership, he continues his plans to double 
the size of the cowherd, currently comprised 
of 1 , 1 1 7 cows, heifers, calves and bulls, and 
to increase the number of mature cows from 
650 to about 1,000. 

“I’ve known Alex for a while and 
we’ve sold some bulls to the reservation,” 
Heptinstall said. “The Tribe will be able to 
facilitate the growth faster than we were 
going to; we’ll be ramping up the embryo 
program.” 


we still have a lot of work in front of us. 
People are interested in the product all over 
the world. We are waiting to get worldwide 
distribution. It’s a step-by-step process.” 

To make the drink in locations 
nationwide, the lab sends ingredients for 
the exclusive formula to bottling companies 
contracted by the Tribe, who then mix it and 
can it. 

The driving ingredient in energy drinks 
is no secret: caffeine. The amounts make 
the brands different. Drow said a 1 6-ounce 
can of Hard Rock Energy drink contains 
200 mg of caffeine; a 16-ounce can of Red 
Bull and Monster have about 160 mg; and a 
1 6-ounce cup of Starbucks coffee has about 
315 mg of caffeine. 

Drow said the rollout marks an exciting 
time for the Hard Rock Energy drink 
business but that there is still much work 
ahead to ensure success. It will take time, 
he said. 

“Once it takes off, it will have 
exponential growth,” Drow said. “As long 
as we don’t take a lottery mentality and 
expect immediate returns, we’ll do better 
than we can imagine.” 


Once the cowherd doubles in 
approximately three years, Johns plans to 
bring some bulls to Florida. To meet the 
goal, they will artificially inseminate cows, 
retrieve the embryos, implant the embryos 
in surrogates of lesser genetic quality and 
get six calves out of a cow instead of one. 
Veterinarians and technicians will perform 
the embryo transfers, in vitro fertilization 
and semen production. 

“Having six full siblings on the ground 
at one time would take seven to eight years 
naturally,” Johns said. “This speeds up the 
process.” 

Some embryos and semen will be 
available on the open market. It is a small 
but important part of the business, Johns 
said. 

“It lets people know those genetics 
are available,” he said. “We want people 
to utilize the cattle and word of mouth 
spreads.” 

The Salacoa operation is all about 
quality, he said. 

“The lower end of these bulls is better 
than the more expensive commercial bulls 
we’ve been getting for Brighton and Big 
Cypress,” Johns said. “It takes years to put 
together a purebred operation and if you 
disperse it, it’s like letting go of family.” 

For nearly 30 years, Salacoa was a 
family owned farm. In addition to keeping 
the cowherd intact, the Tribe has kept the 
staff together. 

“The employees are like a family and 
we work closely together,” Heptinstall said. 
“And the herd has a personality like a family. 
There is a lot of interest in our younger 
generation of cows. We have always been 
very selective about the animals. We’ve 
built something that is really advantageous, 
especially for the branded beef program.” 

When Heptinstall heard about Vaughn’s 
plan to disperse the herd, he had offers to 
work elsewhere but decided to stay “until 
the last bale of hay was moved off the 
place.” 

He is pleased to stay and work for the 
Tribe. 

“Those guys took our goals and plans 
and made them a bit larger,” he said. “They 
bought a business that was up and going and 
plan to make it better.” 


BIG CYPRESS — Decades ago, 
when Wovoka Tommie tested his youth 
with daredevil BMX tricks in the old 
skate park at Big Cypress, he was too 
much of a kid to imagine the future. 

On Nov. 20, reminiscing at a 
groundbreaking ceremony on the same 
land for phase one of the Big Cypress 
townhome development, Tommie said 
the reservation - and he - had grown up. 

“We’d have little derbies going on 
where we’d do these stunts called power 
sliding... now we’re using this place 
for something desperately needed - 
shelter,” Tommie said. “It’s good to see 
the community grow not in malls but in 
shelter for our people.” 

About 50 people turned out to shovel 
the first dirt for the project at Eloise 
Osceola Street and Cypress Lane that 
Councilman Mondo Tiger said was on a 
wish list for nearly four years. 

Located on three lots, the project 
will consist of three multi-family 
residential buildings when finished in 
August 2014. Two of the structures will 
be two stories with three units each. The 
third building will be a one-story, two 
townhome dwelling built to Americans 
with Disabilities Act requirements. 

Councilman Tiger said about 60 
families are waiting to apply for housing 
in one of the eight dwellings. Many of the 
families currently live off the Big Cypress 
Reservation in cities like Hollywood and 
Tampa, he said, but most are formerly of 
the reservation and are anxious to return. 

“It’s a historic thing for us to start 
building and get people back to living on 
the rez,” Councilman Tiger said. 

Housing regional manager Cicero 
Osceola said his office takes calls every 
day from interested applicants. 

“It’s definitely not enough homes 
for everyone, but it’s a good start. In the 
future, we’ll see townhomes all the way 
down this side of the street and on the 
other side,” Osceola said. 


♦ FPL 

From page 1A 


Frank Billie Jr., of Big Cypress 
Council Compliance, and Vincent Jimmie, 
of the Culture Department, are working 
with Councilman Tiger to emphasize the 
magnitude of potential loss to wildlife, 
culture, history and the Tribe’s rural tourist 
industry. 

“It’s very scary,” Billie said. 

The steam that would discharge from 
the towers will be seen far and wide across 
the rural horizon, he said. The towers will 
be visible from nearly every bucolic view, 
including the Tribe’s cultural tourism 
attractions Billie Swamp Safari and the Ah- 
Tah-Thi-Ki Museum. 

More than 22 million gallons of water 
per day, pumped from the underground 
Tamiami Aquifer, which is the main water 
source for all Hendry County, will be 
required to cool the plant. 

At a meeting with Big Cypress 
residents in October, Andrew Bauman, a 
lawyer with Lewis, Longman & Walker 
who is representing the Tribe in an ongoing 
lawsuit to stop the project from moving 
forward, said the plant would be “the 
largest natural gas plant in Florida and one 
of the largest in the United States.” 

Formerly a cattle ranch owned by the 
McDaniel family, of Clewiston, the land 
was purchased by developer Eddie Garcia, 
of Virginia Beach, who was granted a 
zoning change from agriculture to Planned 
Use Development (PUD) by the Hendry 
County Board of County Commissioners 
(BOCC). PUD allows for mixed compatible 
uses such as homes, businesses, recreation 


Councilman Tiger and Mitchell 
Cypress, who was the Tribe’s Chairman 
when the idea for the townhomes was 
born, were applauded for seeing the 
project through several starts and stops. 
Cypress said Councilman Tiger picked 
up the ball when he was elected and did 
not let it go until plans were drawn and 
funding was provided. 

“There’s always a tug of war at 
budget time,” Cypress said. “In this case, 
the better man won.” 

Big Cypress Board Rep. Joe Frank 
was also lauded for his support of 
the plan. Rep. Frank said the lack of 
housing had created a “steady drain on 
the reservation” population, but the new 
townhomes - and hope for more - will 
lead to a bigger, stronger community. 

All structures will be environmentally 
friendly, said Rick Gonzalez, of REG 
Architects, designers of the project. 
All appliances will be Gold Star energy 
efficient, the roofs will be metal for 


and industry. 

Later, Garcia sold the land to FPL, 
which proceeded to plan the plant. The 
Tribe went to court against the county to 
reverse the rezoning on grounds that the 
FPL plant will go against the county’s own 
land use guidelines. But the battle was lost 
on claims that FPL’s plans were consistent 
with the Florida Electrical Power Plant 
Siting Act. 

The ruling was overturned on appeal 


better cooling potential, windows will 
be made of high-grade impact resistant 
material and all carpets and interior 
paint will consist of low volatile organic 
compounds, or VOCs. 

The Rev. Salaw Hummingbird, of 
Big Cypress First Baptist Church, called 
the project a privilege and lifted the 
gathering in prayer for the Creator to 
bless the site. 

He compared the groundbreaking to 
the Old Testament story of Joshua and 
Caleb - that if men keep faith in God 
while enduring hardships toward what He 
promises, then they will be rewarded with 
victorious accomplishments. 

“The Seminoles are truly fighters and 
what we see today is another stone that the 
Lord has laid for us,” Rev. Hummingbird 
said. “(The Seminoles) started with one 
little house here and look what they are 
doing now. . .It is a sign of what hard 
workers the Seminole people are and that 
we can still build on the future.” 


in June because an application for the plant 
had not been submitted. 

The court date has been rescheduled 
from January to April. 

“We feel like we’ve been violated, 
raped and left on the side of the road 
to die,” Councilman Tiger said. “If we 
let this happen, our historical sites will 
be lost forever, the water will become 
contaminated and everything will go down 
from there.” 



Photo courtesy of Salacoa Valley Farms 

Primarily a seed stock operation, the Salacoa Valley Farms in Georgia produces purebred bulls and 
heifers for cattlemen who want to upgrade their cowherds. The Board of Directors’ recent purchase 
of the farm has given them access to the third-largest purebred Brangus cattle operation in the 
country. 



Photo courtesy of REG Architects 

A rendering depicts what townhomes now under construction on the Big Cypress Reservation will likely resemble when completed at Eloise 
Osceola Street and Cypress Lane. 



Eileen Soler 

The proposed FPL power plant on land just beyond the Big Cypress Reservation is depicted in 
an aerial view. The road that runs top to bottom of the photo is Josie Billie Highway/CR 833. The 
white line (an access trail and canal) that intersects Josie Billie Highway/CR 833 at the bottom of 
the photo is the reservation and FPL property border. The proposed Ahfachkee High School site 
is less than a mile from the FPL property, located on the left side of Josie Billie Highway/CR 833. 
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Health x 


*02 


Happy, healthy holidays 


OxyContin: Who is really to 
blame for the Florida epidemic? 


SUBMITTED BY ERIC BRICKER 
Addictions Program Administrator 


• Paula Bowers-Sanchez 

Within the spirit of the holidays and the end 
of the year, we can focus on being thankful, giving 
good cheer and wishing for a bright future in the 
coming year of 2014. 

This also applies to our health, fitness and 
wellness. 

You don’t have to wait for the New Year to 
make a resolution to get fit and eat well. It only takes 
a few days to begin a smart and balanced routine 
and get your body moving. It does require making a 
commitment and sticking to it. Yes, I know at times 
it can be hard, but once you experience success, you 
will be hooked. 

Remember, it’s OK to start off with small steps, 
working toward your ultimate goal. Sometimes a 
goal too large can overwhelm you and make you 
feel like quitting. 

Most doctors recommend at least 30 minutes 
to an hour of activity at least three days a week. 


Whether you hit the gym, 
go for a walk, ride a 
bike or climb the stairs, 
find a physical activity 
that keeps your interest 
- something you enjoy 
doing. 

So get on it. Develop 
an overview of where 
you are in regards to your 
health, complete your 
blood work and physicals, 
and create a plan to get 
where you want - or need - to be. 

Always stay hydrated, control the portions on 
your plate, get plenty of sleep (which does seem 
impossible sometimes), maintain a positive attitude 
and get moving at least three or more days a week. 

Basically, what I am saying is stay happy, stay 
healthy, enjoy life and have a safe and Happy New 
Year. 


A recent article published in the LA Times revealed 
that Purdue Pharma, the makers of OxyContin, 
withheld a list of nearly 1,800 doctors known to 
have questionable prescribing practices in regards to 
prescription narcotics, specifically OxyContin. 

OxyContin is the brand name of one of the 
most potent forms of the synthetic opioid pain killer, 
Oxycodone. 

According to the Florida Department of Law 
Enforcement, Oxycodone was implicated in the deaths 
of 1,247 people in Florida in 2011 and another 759 
in the first half of 2012. The numbers represent a 
reduction from the 2,384 Florida Oxycodone-related 
deaths reported in 2010. 

The reduction may correlate to stiffer laws passed 
in 201 1 that restricted the narcotic prescribing practices 
of Florida physicians. The “Pill Mill” laws, as they are 
often called, bar Florida physicians from dispensing 
narcotics from their offices or clinics. 

Unscrupulous practices by physicians and pain 
management clinics earned Florida the title of home of 
the “OxyContin Express.” 

The term refers to the practice of out-of-state drug 
dealers commuting to Florida for cheap prescription 
narcotics which they sell at a substantial markup in 
their home states. Pill Mill laws drastically reduced this 
practice. 


In 2011, doctor purchases of prescription pain 
killers dropped 97 percent in the first six months of 
2011 from the same period in 2010. Because doctors 
could not resell pain killers out of outpatient clinics, 
there was no reason to buy the drugs from wholesalers. 

While the bulk of the responsibility for the 
Florida prescription drug epidemic has been focused 
on corrupt physicians, pharmacies and drug dealers, a 
compelling question remains: What about the people 
who manufacture the drugs? 

The recent revelation that Purdue Pharma withheld 
the names of nearly 1,800 doctors it suspected of illegal 
prescription practices sheds light on that question 
and raises another: Why would the pharmaceutical 
company withhold information from law enforcement 
officials that may have saved lives? 

Profitability seems to be the answer, as Purdue 
Pharma sold $27 billion of OxyContin since the drug 
was first introduced in 1996. Representatives of the 
pharmaceutical company appear to deny culpability as 
they justify withholding their list from law enforcement 
agencies. 

In an era where greed often outweighs the value 
of human life and corrupt medical professionals and 
large pharmaceutical companies cannot be relied on 
to police the sale of their own products, the burden of 
protecting the public will continue to fall upon policy 
makers, law enforcement agencies and the foot soldiers 
who dispense justice one drug dealer or corrupt doctor 
at a time. 


Handling kids’ grief responses 



SUBMITTED BY REBECA FERRER 
Child Psychologist 

Grief describes the intense emotions a person feels 
after a loss. It is a natural response to losing a loved 
one and takes many forms, including feeling scared, 
sad, angry, confused or a combination of these things. 

Everyone grieves differently. While adults may 
talk about their feelings, children often show their 
feelings through their behavior. 

Children’s grief responses generally come in 
several different stages. 

Shock and denial: Children may 
believe the person will come back 
and act like everything is fine. This 
stage allows children time to slow 
down negative feelings. Parents can 
help by talking to children honestly 
and directly in words they can 
understand. 

Panic: Children may think, 

“Will someone else I love die, too?” 
or “What if something happens to 
me?” They may feel sad, insecure 
or overwhelmed and act irritable or 
unfocused. They may also complain 
about body aches and pains that do 
not exist. It is not helpful to punish 
children; they need extra comfort and 
assurance that they are fine and will 
be cared for. 

Anger: Children can turn from denial to anger. 
They may show rage, blame and jealousy. They may 
act out and be difficult to manage. It is not helpful to 
discourage these emotions. Parents can help by letting 
them express these feelings but by setting limits. (It’s 


OK to be angry but it’s not OK to punch the wall, call 
your sister mean names, etc.) 

Guilt: In children’s experiences, good things 
happen when they are good, such as getting ice cream 
when they make good grades, and bad things happen 
when they misbehave. Children will likely blame 
themselves for the death or for the grief of those 
around them. If they see a parent crying, they may 
think it is their fault. It is most helpful to let children 
express these feelings and help them understand that 
nothing they did, said or thought caused the loss. 

Sadness: As children begin to understand the 
reality of the loss, they start showing 
signs of sadness, depression, 
hopelessness and loneliness. They 
may cry often and may not want to 
participate in anything. These feelings 
could come weeks or months after the 
loss. It is most helpful to let children 
express feelings of sadness. 

Acceptance: No one, child or 
adult, ever gets over a loss. But over 
time, the feelings are not as strong. 
Children may feel a renewed sense of 
energy and hope. 

The best thing parents can do is 
be patient and allow children to grieve 
in their own way. Children have a 
healthier grieving process when they 
feel safe and supported. 

The Family Services Department 
offers individual grief and supportive counseling. The 
goal of grief therapy is to help someone move from 
pain to accepting loving memories. 

If you would like to make an appointment, contact 
the Family Services Department at 954-964-6300. 



SEMINOLE TRIBE FIRE RESCUE 


Presents 



Did you Know that most residential fires occur during the winter months? 


❖ Most residential fires occur during nighttime. Unplug holiday lights when leaving your home or 
going to bed and NEVER, leave burning candles unattended. 

❖ Do NOT overload electrical outlets and extension cords. A maximum of three strands should be 
connected to prevent an electrical fire. 

❖ Choose child-friendly holiday lightSj decorations , ornaments and toys that will NOT harm children 
(no sharp edges and small pieces that are choking hazards). 

❖ The signs of a freshly cut tree as opposed to a dry combustible tree are green pine needles that do 
not fall easily off of branches when they are shaken and sticky resin along the bark. 

❖ Cut off of the Christmas tree trunk and keep your tree stand filled with water for moisture. 

A dry tree can ignite into a blazing fire within a matter of seconds. See the " Christmas Tree Eire*' 
video at http://youtu.be/lwBiZtfjioU 

❖ Do NOT place your tree close to a heat source, by an exit or along the pathway of an exit. 


❖ Remove your Christmas tree from the home and place it along the roadside for a scheduled 
community pick up shortly after the holidays have passed. 




tf Have a Safe & Happy Holiday” 

For more on safely information, contact Deputy Fire Marshal Bruce Britton at 
BruceBrittonrisemtribe.com or (954) 986-2080 Ext. 11616. 


Leftovers: Are they still good? 


SUBMITTED BY NIC HOLAS P ERSAUD 
Environmental Specialist 

With the holiday season comes parties, potlucks 
and other events, which means lots of leftovers. For 
safety reasons, it’s important to remember how long 
food is kept and at what temperature. Below are a few 
tips on how to safely handle leftovers. 

Eat leftovers within three to four days after cooking 
- unless frozen - provided that hot foods are kept 135 
degrees Fahrenheit or higher and cold foods are kept 41 
degrees Fahrenheit or lower. 

Reheat all cooked leftovers to 165 degrees 
Fahrenheit. Soups, sauces and gravies should also 
be brought to a boil. Check food temperatures with a 
calibrated thermometer. 

Reheat leftovers using a microwave oven. If there 
are any cold spots in the food, stir and rotate the food 
during the reheating process. Let leftovers sit for two 


minutes after reheating to ensure the same temperature 
throughout the food. 

Refrigerate cooked leftovers as soon they have 
cooled, usually two hours after cooking. Do not let food 
sit unattended in the danger zone (41 to 135 degrees 
Fahrenheit) for more than four hours. Discard food left 
in the danger zone for more than four hours. 

Wash hands when handling food to prevent cross 
contamination. To wash hands properly, use soap and 
water and vigorously rub hands for a minimum of 20 
seconds; then rinse and dry them with a clean paper 
towel. 

This information only covers the basics, so use 
common sense when deciding if leftover food is safe to 
eat. When unsure, throw it out. 

For more information on food safety and leftovers, 
call the Environmental Health Office at 954-985- 
2330 or sign up for one of the food safety classes held 
throughout the year. 


Dr. Brian C. Rush 

Chiropractic Physician 
Successfully Treating... 

• Neck Pain 

• Lower Back Pain 

• Headaches 

• Leg fif Arm Pain % 

• Joint Pain 

• Muscle Pain 

1 Auto Accident Pain 

We accept your insurance plan, FPO's, 
FOS, Medicare, Auto Insurance, 



FREE SPINAL EXAM 

* Sr CONSULTATION 1 
TO ALL TRIBAL CITIZENS 
AND EMPLOYEES 

^ ($150 Value) 


p You! 

Dr. Brian C. Rush 
Chiropractic Physician 
10830 Pines Blvd. • Pembroke Pines 
(954) 432-5006 

(Located next to Bally Gym in the Bahama Breeze plaza,) 


THE PATIENT AND ANY OTHER PERSON RESPONSIBLE FOR PAYMENT HAS A RIGHT TO REFUSE TO RAY, CANCEL PAYMENT. OFT BE REIMBURSED FOR RAYMENT FOR ANhf OTtCR SERVICE. EXAMINATION, 

OR TREATMENT THAT 15 PERFORMED AS A RESULT OF AND WITHIN 73 HOURS OF RESPONDING TO TOE ADVERTISEMENT FOR THE FREE, DISCOUNTED FEE, OR REDUCED FEE SERVICE, EXAMINATION, OR TREATMENT 


Get in the Game 

Under the new health care law, more American Indian and Alaska Native people can 
get better coverage from a variety of providers, including tribal, urban, and Indian 
Health Service programs. But there is more! Doctor visits or hospital stays are all 
included, and you won't have any out-of-pocket expenses if your care is coordinated 
by an Indian health program. There are more health care choices for you, and better 
health for your whole community. The time to sign up is now, before you or someone 
you love really needs it. You may even be eligible for tax credits to help pay for 
health insurance. This makes it easy to afford 
health coverage. Sign-ups are happening 
now. Contact your local Indian health 
program about how you may qualify, or find 
out more at www.healthcare.gov/tribal. 

Get in the game! 


Have questions? 
Call 1-800-318-2596 

24 hours a day, 7 days a week 
(TTY: 1-855-889-4325) 
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Health Insurance Marketplace 
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SEMINOLE TRIBE OF FLORIDA 

AH-TAH-TH MCI 


MUSEUM 


A PLACE TO LEARN, A PLACE TO REMEMBER 


Identifying the 



Elloise M. Packer donates 
patchwork apron to Museum 



Photo courtesy of the Ah-Tah-Thi-Ki Museum 

Mary Parker Bowers is in the Arts and Crafts Center of the Seminole Okalee Indian Village on the Hollywood 
Reservation, circa 1960. Photograph taken by William Boehmer. 


S UBMITTED BY JAMES H. POWELL 
Registrar 

In October, Elloise M. Packer contacted the Ah- 
Tah-Thi-Ki Museum to donate a girl’s Seminole 
patchwork apron. Packer said that as a child, she 
traveled with her family from Connecticut to Miami 
in 1950. During the vacation, the family visited a 
Seminole store where her mother purchased the apron 
for her. 

Packer kept the apron for more than 60 years 
and said that she, her daughter and her granddaughter 
all wore the apron when helping their mothers and 
grandmothers cook. 

The Museum gladly accepted the donation and 
would like to thank Packer for donating the apron and 
for sharing her memories of it. 

The Museum holds several girls’ patchwork aprons 
but none of this style, color or date. It is a great addition 
to the Museum’s textile collection and a great example 
of the patchwork styles and designs created in the late 
1940s and early 1950s. 

This apron also demonstrates the types of textiles 
and items made and sold at the Seminole tourist camps 
and stores in the 1950s. The accompanying photo shows 
Mary Parker Bowers in the Arts and Crafts Center at 
the Seminole Okalee Indian Village on the Hollywood 
Reservation in the late 1950s or early 1960s. 

The photo, from the Museum’s Boehmer 
Collection, helps document items, including aprons, 
from this period. 

The Museum staff aims to collect examples of all 
items that have been made available for sale, especially 



Photo courtesy of the Ah-Tah-Thi-Ki Museum 

Girl’s Seminole patchwork apron, circa 1950. 


those from the earliest Seminole tourist camps and arts 
and crafts stores. The Museum already holds many of 
these items, and Packer’s donation helps complete its 
holdings. 

If you can identify the maker of this apron, or if 
you would like to view it, contact the Museum. To 
make an appointment, call 863-902-1113 or visit www. 
AhTahThiKi.com. 

The Museum thanks Packer, and all donors, for 
her generous donation and also thanks Tribune readers 
who have helped identify photographs from recent 
Identifying the Past articles. 


Filling in details at 
the Jake Morgan Camp 


SUBMITTED BY KAREN BRUNS O 
Field Technician 

During the past year, the Tribal Historic 
Preservation Office (THPO) investigated the Jake 
Morgan Camp on the Brighton Reservation to assess 
its significance for the Tribal Register of Historic 
Places. The camp is located in the central portion of 
the reservation in a hammock surrounded by a pasture. 
The site has seen heavy 


from cattle 
from the 


disturbance 
wandering in 
pasture. 

In order to investigate 
the camp, archaeologists 
with the THPO conducted 
background research 
and an archaeological 
investigation that 

included both a 
pedestrian survey and an 
archaeological survey. 
Pedestrian surveys 

involve walking through 
an area to look for artifacts 
on the ground surface. 


Shore said Morgan never married and lived with his 
sisters. Community outreach specialist Willie Johns 
recalled that Morgan was a respected elder in the 
Brighton community. He said Morgan walked to all the 
camps in Brighton carrying a burlap sack and would 
punish children who misbehaved by scratching them. 
Census records show Morgan worked in the cattle 
industry. 

Much of the background information 
Morgan comes 



about 

from 

who 


This type of survey was 
used to investigate a 
possible trail shown in a 
1 948 aerial photograph 
leading to the southeast 
from the Jake Morgan 
Camp. However, the 
THPO found no evidence 
of the trail and its use 
remains unclear. 

While archaeological 
evidence makes up an 
important part of the 
THPO’s investigation 
of camps, determining 
the occupants of a camp 
and how they lived is 
more significant. By 
working with the Tribe’s 
genealogist Geneva Shore 
and by conducting further 
background research and 

interviews, details of Morgan’s life became clearer. 

Morgan was born in 1885 to Tommy Bigelow and 
Elsie Smith. He had two sisters, Mamie Bigelow and 
Shelia Bigelow Johns, and one brother, Joe Bowers. 


Photo courtesy of THPO 

Pictured is a military button found at the Jake Morgan Camp. 



Photo courtesy of THPO 

Pictured is an unknown copper object found at Jake Morgan 
Camp. 


Alexander Spoehr, 
documented Seminoles 
living on the Brighton 
Reservation in 1939. 
According to Spoehr ’s 
research, Morgan’s 

camp was comprised of 
1 5 individuals related 
through their mother’s 
side, including Morgan, 
Shelia and her children, 
Mamie’s children, and four 
of his cousins and their 
children. Archaeological 
evidence for the camp 
includes several glass 
fragments, such as a St. 
Joseph’s aspirin bottle, a 
glass marble and a green 
glass bottle. Several 
metal artifacts were also 
located within the camp, 
including military buttons 
possibly from World War 
I or II, iron spikes, nails, 
a bolt with the Ford logo 
and a buckle fragment. A 
large, thin copper object 
folded several times 
with intentional holes 
perforating the surface 
was also found. 

The THPO found very 
little recorded information 
about the Jake Morgan 
Camp, so any additional 
information to enhance the 
history of Morgan and his 

camp is welcomed. 

If you would like to contribute information, 
contact the Tribal Historic Preservation Office at 863- 
983-6549. 
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Jumper 


Wisdom from the past 



Christmas Doll 

The following column was written by Betty 
Mae Jumper and printed in the December 17, 
1999 issue of The Seminole Tribune. 

This time of year, I always have memories 
from years ago when I was a small girl and didn’t 
know what Christmas was about. 

One year I saw young white girls my age. 
They were wearing black patent leather shoes 
with little straps across the top. And they were 
carrying dolls. They said, “‘Santa’ gave it to 
them.” 

For the longest time I used 
to wonder who was this man 
Santa Claus who went around 
and handed out shoes and dolls 
to children and why didn’t he 
come to me. I wondered how 
you ask Santa to give you those 
things. But, I never learned how 
to go about asking. Finally, I just 
figured you had to be white to 
get a doll and shoes, so that’s 
that. I never got my black patent 
leather shoes or the doll when I 
was a child. 

Years later, when I was 
a teenager - about 15-1 
was attending the Cherokee 
Boarding School in Cherokee, 

N.C. My family didn’t have any money, so over 
the Christmas holiday I couldn’t go home like the 
other kids. I had to stay at the boarding school. 

One day, I was out in the hall cleaning for 
my room and board, and two big boxes came to 
the girls’ building. I called my matron. She came 
out and signed for the boxes. 

“Oh,” she said, “I wonder what’s in these 
boxes?” 

She opened one large box and what did I 
see? Nothing but dolls and dolls. They were gifts 
collected by local women and donated to our 
school for the young girls. 

As I looked I saw an old-fashioned doll 


that looked like a real baby. I picked it up and 
admired it. I was saying to myself, “Why couldn’t 
something like this ever come in my day?” I 
questioned myself while standing there holding 
the baby doll. 

The matron saw me and said, “You like that 
doll, don’t you?” Then, I told her my story of 
wanting a doll and never getting it in my life. 

I laid the doll back in the box, but the matron 
picked it up and said, “Here, take it and wash her 
clothes and clean it up and put it on your bed.” 

I stood there thinking, “I’m too old for a 
doll.” But the matron kept up saying, “Take it. 
Take it.” So I picked up the baby doll and took 
it to the wash room and washed it. Then I took 
the doll clothes and I washed them. 
Then I took the doll to my room 
and laid it on my pillow. 

That doll stayed on my pillow 
every day while I remained in 
Cherokee and finished high school. 
Then, I took it to my nurse training 
at the Kiowa Indian Hospital in 
Fawton, Okla. It stayed on my bed 
until I finished that, too. 

Then I brought it back to 
Florida and laid it on my bed. It 
stayed on my bed every night until 
my house burned down and it was 
lost in the fire. 

The lesson I learned from this 
and what I like to tell parents is that 
it doesn’t take a lot of presents to 
make an impression on a child. Christmas is the 
day we celebrate the birth of Christ, a baby who 
was born in a stable where animals were kept. 

The mother of Jesus didn’t have any fine 
blankets, so she wrapped Him in rags and laid 
Him in a manger. Jesus never had fine clothes, 
but he came to teach love and peace, and that’s 
why Christmas is such a wonderful holiday. 

Christmas is not about gifts. You don’t have 
to give your child a mountain of things. 

Give them love and guidance and a good 
example to follow. Those are the important 
gifts and they’re the things that even a fire can’t 
destroy. 



Hah-Pong-Ke: Denice Franke 


BY PETER B. GALLAGHER 
Special Projects Reporter 

Singer and songwriter Denice Franke ’s song 
Seminole Girl is a tribute to Franke ’s mother, 
who grew up in Wewoka, Okla., near Oklahoma 
Seminole country, claiming to be one-fourth Indian. 

“My grandfather actually lived on the 
reservation,” said Franke, who often discussed 
those early days with her mother, who died two 
years ago. “When she was growing up, having 
Native American blood was not talked about. It was 
looked down upon by prejudiced persons.” 

She said her mother grew up, often hearing and 
repeating a family motto that she did not understand 
until she grew older: “We took the Indians land and 
it wasn’t ours.” 

The song describes the hardships and life of 
her female ancestors through a fictional Seminole 
woman. 

“My mother was 6 years old when the 
Depression hit. She basically had no childhood and 
had to grow up fast. She grew up with a deformity 
on her hand. She lost her father at a very young 
age,” Franke said. “But she never allowed herself 
or any of us to feel sorry for her. I tried to look 
for the real heart of the situation she and my sister 
experienced. That’s what a real songwriter does.” 

Bom and raised in Dallas, Texas, she sang in 
her father’s church choir and learned to play the 
ukulele and guitar by age 16. In a contemporary 
songs class in the eighth grade, Franke first heard 
Joni Mitchell’s The Circle Game. 

“I became infatuated with everything she did,” 
Franke said, crediting Mitchell’s songs, the hymns 


of the church and the music of Jackson Browne, 
Joan Baez, Judy Collins, Eric Taylor, David Olney 
and Tom Waits as her major musical influences. 

By high school she was a full-fledged 
songwriter and performer, a star of the school talent 
show. After graduating from high school in 1977, 
Franke performed as a solo artist while attending 
Southwest Texas State University. By 1979 she was 
singing and recording with the Beacon City Band, 
covering Nanci Griffith’s iconic West Texas Sun. 

Soon after they released an album, Griffith 
discovered Franke performing at the historic 
Alamo Hotel and Founge in Austin and hired 
her as a backing vocalist. After a European tour, 
“longing to be in a bigger place,” she enrolled as a 
German major at the University of Texas at Austin, 
graduating in 1987. Franke’s songs and voice have 
been recorded on numerous compilation albums 
and she has released four of her own: Shadow No 
More (1991), You Don 1 Know Me (1998), Comfort 
(2001) and Gulf Coast BIuq (2008). Gulf Coast Blue 
includes the song Seminole Girl , which features 
famous folkie Eliza Gilkyson on background 
vocals and Mark Hallman on rebana, a hand dmm, 
and Hopi shakers. 

Well-known throughout Texas and the 
American folk music songwriting community, 
Franke has not performed publicly since her 
mother’s death in 2011. She moved from Austin to 
Galveston in southeast Texas. 

“I couldn’t get through a song. I needed to take 
a break,” she said. “But I am going to come back 
soon. I miss performing and putting myself on the 
line before an audience and the magical thing that 
always happens. I want to feel that again.” 


‘Seminole Girl’ 


He said “I never knew the love ‘til I fell in deep 
with a Seminole girl, 

She sent that arrow right through me 
Sharp and pretty as a desert rose, don’t be fooled, 
boys 

She no fool, she is her own 
What do you say about the black crow hair? 
Cheek bones rise to the gods, they smile on high 
I asked her for a dance 
She took my hand, she moved into me 
shining, strident, and graceful” 

Oh, no time for wonderin’ 

No time for worry in’ if that girl say yes 
Oh, no time for idlyin’, get on your feet boy, go 
ask that girl to dance 

What about the mistress on the rural route? 
She’d taken a few 

That moon kept her shine left nothin’ but the black 
of night 

The drone of the wheels on highway 9 
Daddy fell in deep in a sweet dream never knew 
what hit him 

There’s a lot to say about the dust bowl girls 
Six little hands, mama put them to work feedin’ 


hungry workin’ men 

Mama pushed them hard, made them strong 
No time for play, this grown-ups’ game, you better 
grow up fast 
Oh, no time for idlyin’ 

No time for worryin’ where the next meal’s cornin’ 
Oh, no sense in cry in’ now 
No time for feelin’ sorry for yourself 
She had a little boy in the Truman times 
Her man turned hard, she kept her mind, 

Feft him sitting there with his drink 
She took the job at the Elko shop 
Trying to make ends meet 
Alone with her son living in the projects 
There’s a lot to say about a woman who’s strong 
She takes charge 

She needs no man to appraise her 
That’s what I love about the Seminole girl 
She no fool, boys, she is her own. 

Oh, no time for idlyin’ . . . 

He said, “I never knew the love ‘til I fell in deep 
with the Seminole girl 
She sent that arrow right through me...” 
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Photo courtesy of Bobby Henry 

HERE COMES THE BRIDE: Seminole medicine man Bobby Henry 
sports a tux as he walks granddaughter Jamey down the aisle at 
her wedding, recently, in Tampa. 


Beverly Bidney 

SKATEBOARD SUPERSTAR: Trail skateboarder Ezekiel 
Tiger, 11, shows his stuff on the ramp leading from the 
baseball bleachers. He was at the Hollywood Reservation 
for the annual Big Bailers basketball tournament Dec. 6. 


Eileen Soler 

JAWS OF LIFE: Seminole Fire Rescue Department staff practice 
using a battery of hydraulic tools and hand tools to cut through 
thick, mangled metal during extrication exercises on the Hollywood 
Reservation. 


Beverly Bidney 

BUILDING THE FUTURE: The Public Safety Administration Building in Brighton takes shape with each 
new day on the construction site. This shows progress as of early December. 


Photo courtesy of Wanda Bowers 

Brighton Councilman Andrew J. Bowers Jr., Miss Seminole Tia Blais-Billie and Jr. Miss Seminole Brianna 
Blais-Billie present FSU athletic director Stan Wilcox a traditional Seminole jacket designed with the school’s 
colors during the FSU basketball game against University of Tennessee at Martin Nov. 17. 


Peter B. Gallagher 

Norman ‘Skeeter’ Bowers reels in a fish during the Polly 
Parker voyage through the Gulf of Mexico. 


Beverly Bidney 

ENERGY BOOST: Brighton Board Rep. Larry Howard, Immokalee Board 
Liaison Dorothy Scheffler and President Tony Sanchez Jr. pose at the ice 
bar during the launch party for Hard Rock Energy drink at the Hard Rock 
Cafe in Hollywood Dec. 12. 


Eileen Soler 


Peter B. Gallagher 

FREEBIRD: An osprey takes flight over the Gulf of Mexico during the first 
part of the Polly Parker voyage Dec. 1. 



WORKING AT THE CAR WASH: A member of the Rez Dawgz motorcycle club helps rinse a car 
during a car wash the club held to raise money and goods for the Native Relief Foundation. 



Beverly Bidney 

KICKING BACK: The Tribe’s Hollywood Recreation and IT departments play a game of soccer on the field in Hollywood Dec. 
6. The pick-up game is a popular after-hours activity for the employees. Hector Casallas tries to get the ball past an IT 
employee. 


Beverly Bidney 

BBQ: Iona’s Fry Bread sets up shop on the Hollywood Reservation during the Big Bailer’s basketball tournament Dec. 
5-7. Cook Linda Malinofski keeps customers happy by cooking burgers. 
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South Florida lawyer guilty 
of stealing $1.3 million from 
Seminole Tribe of Florida 

FORT LAUDERDALE 

Following a year-long fraud conspiracy, 
South Florida lawyer Frank Excel 
Marley III, 39, of Southwest Ranches, 
was convicted in U.S. District Court for 
stealing $1.3 million from the Seminole 
Tribe of Florida. 

Marley, who was convicted of one 
count of wire and mail fraud conspiracy 
and six counts of theft from Indian 
Tribal organizations from 2006 to 2011, 
is scheduled for sentencing Feb. 21. He 
faces a maximum penalty of 20 years and 
a $250,000 fine for the conspiracy charge, 
as well as five years in prison for the other 
six counts. 

Prosecutors proved that bills 
submitted to the Tribe by Marley included 
“padded” charges for services, travel, 
phone calls and meetings “that did not 
occur.” 

Marley had been retained by Tribal 
leaders in 2006 to represent the Tribe 
on sports and entertainment matters 
and to assist in obtaining Federal 
Communications Commission licenses, 
approvals, transmitters and other 
equipment for radio stations planned at the 
Brighton and Big Cypress Reservations. 

Marley’s assistant, Maria Hassun, 
66, of Coral Gables, was sentenced to 
a year and a day in federal prison after 
pleading guilty to her role in the crime 
and testifying against Marley. She must 
also repay $148,658 to the Tribe. 

- Source: Sun-Sentinel 

24,000-year-old body shows 
kinship to Europeans and 
American Indians 

SIBERIA — A 24,000-year-old 
body of a boy buried at Mal’ta near Lake 
Baikal in eastern Siberia that has been 
stored for more than half a century has 
recently raised some interesting historical 
questions. The body of the boy, who was 
3 or 4 years old and buried wearing an 
ivory diadem, a bead necklace and a bird- 
shaped pendant, was excavated over a 
20-year-period ending in 1958 by Russian 
archaeologists. 

However, when University of 
Copenhagen DNA expert Dr. Eske 
Willerslev extracted DNA from the boy’s 
bone, hoping to find ancestry in the 
East Asian peoples from whom Native 
Americans are known to be descended, he 
found something else. 

He discovered the boy’s DNA 
matches that of Western Europeans; 
this showed that during the last Ice Age, 
European people had migrated farther east 
across Eurasia than previously thought. In 
addition, the Mal’ta boy’s genes suggest 
he would have had brown hair, brown 
eyes and freckled skin. 

Surprisingly, his DNA also matches 
about 25 percent of the DNA of living 
Native Americans. The first people to 
arrive in the Americas have long been 
assumed to have descended from Siberian 
populations related to East Asians. 

It now seems that they may be a 
mixture between the Western Europeans 
who had reached Siberia and an East 
Asian population. 

The same markers of European origin 
were found on a 17,000-year-old adult, 
matching both Europeans and Native 
Americans but not East Asians. 

“We estimate that 14 to 38 percent of 
Native American ancestry may originate 
through gene flow from this ancient 
population,” Dr. Willerslev and colleagues 
wrote in a journal article published by 
Nature. 

A European contribution to Native 
American ancestry could explain two 
baffling mysteries about the people’s 
origins. One is that many ancient 
Native American skulls, including the 
well-known Kennewick man, are very 
different from those of present day Native 
Americans. Another is that the X lineage 
- one of the five mitochondrial DNA 
lineages found in Native Americans - also 
occurs in Europeans. 

One explanation is that Europeans 
managed to cross the Atlantic in small 
boats some 20,000 years ago and joined 
the Native Americans from Siberia. 

Dr. Willerslev thinks it more likely 
that European bearers of the X lineage had 
migrated across Siberia with the ancestors 
of the Mal’ta culture and joined them in 
their trek across the Beringian land bridge. 

- Source: New York Times 

Seminole casinos offer 
Asia’s hottest slots 

TAMPA — Fa Fa Fa , which 
translates to “richer” or “fortune,” is 
Asia’s most popular slot machines and 
has been installed at the Seminole Hard 
Rock in Hollywood and Tampa, as well 
as the Tribe’s casinos in Coconut Creek, 
Immokalee, Seminole Classic and 
Brighton. 

Sporting minimum jackpots of 
$150,000, the machines feature Asian 
symbols of prosperity, such as turtles, 
gongs, fish, phoenix and Choy Sun Doa, a 
Chinese god of wealth and prosperity. 


“This is the most prevalent game in 
Macau by leaps and bounds, and we’re 
excited not only for the opportunity to 
bring it here but to offer life-changing 
jackpots,” Kevin Sweet, vice president of 
slot performance for Seminole Gaming, 
told the Sun-Sentinel. 

The 42 machines are to be linked, 
and a cent or two from each slot pull 
will feed into a progressive jackpot that 
increases until someone in Florida hits 
it. The Seminoles already offer machines 
with progressive jackpots, Wheel of 
Fortune the most notable, but unlike Fa 
Fa Fa , they are linked to casinos across 
the country. 

“We hope they see they’re not feeding 
a Wheel of Fortune-type meter that hits 
anywhere, but one that’ll stay in Florida,” 
Sweet said. 

- Source: SouthFlorida.com 

Creek Jonodev Osceola 
Chaudhuri appointed acting 
NIGC chairman 

WASHINGTON, D.C. — Jonodev 
Osceola Chaudhuri, an enrolled member 
of the Muscogee Creek Nation, was 
designated acting chairman of the 
National Indian Gaming Commission 
(NIGC). Chaudhuri stated he would 
continue former Chairwoman Tracie 
Stevens’ prioritization of collaboration 
and assistance to gaming Tribes in order 
to minimize the necessity of punitive 
enforcement actions. 

The Indian Gaming Regulatory Act 
(IGRA) provides for a three-person NIGC. 
The chairperson is generally appointed by 
the president and confirmed by the Senate, 
and two associate commissioners are 
appointed by the Secretary of the Interior. 
IGRA requires that at least two members 
of the Commission must be enrolled 
Indian Tribal members, and no more than 
two members of the Commission may be 
of the same political party. 

Due to the unique structure of the 
NIGC, as acting chairman, Chaudhuri 
alone is the decision maker in most 
Commission regulatory and enforcement 
actions. IGRA specifies that the powers 
of the chairman include the issuance of 
temporary closure orders, levying of civil 
fines, approval of Tribal gaming ordinances 
and management contracts, and any other 
powers delegated by the Commission. In 
general, the full Commission only acts to 
confirm or reverse the chairman’s actions 
on appeal. 

Prior to his appointment, Chaudhuri 
had served as Senior Counselor to the 
Department of the Interior’s Assistant 
Secretary for Indian Affairs, Kevin 
Washburn. Before his government service, 
Chaudhuri worked in private practice and 
served as a judge on several Tribal courts, 
including service as Chief Justice of the 
Muscogee Creek Nation Supreme Court. 

The NIGC’s latest reports show that 
in 2012, Indian gaming brought in $27.9 
billion in revenues from 420 gaming 
facilities operated by 240 Tribes in 28 
states. 

- Indian Country Today Media 
Network 

Comedian Charlie Hill 
fighting cancer 

HOLLYWOOD, Calif. — Oneida- 
Mohawk-Cree stand-up comedian and 
actor Charlie Hill has been battling 
lymphoma for more than a year, and his 
family has set up the Charlie Hill Fund at 
the donating site EverRibbon.com. 

Donations are to help Hill’s family 
take care of him at home and also for 
Charlie’s immediate family which consists 
of his wife, two sons, two daughters and 
granddaughter. 

Charlie Hill has appeared on The 
Tonight Show with Johnny Carson , T he 
Tonight Show with Jay Leno and Late 
Night with David Letterman. 

Hill has been the topic of a PBS 
documentary On and Off The Res ’ with 
Charlie Hill. 

- Source: Indian Country Today 
Media Network 

Cherokee Nation Day 
feeds homeless 

TULSA, Okla. — Past and present 
Cherokee Nation officials helped feed 
the homeless and hungry Nov. 26 for 
Iron Gate organization’s Cherokee Nation 
Day. Tribal Councilors Cara Cowan Watts 
and Lee Keener joined former Tribal 
Councilor Meredith Frailey and former 
Principal Chief Ross Swimmer to serve 
food in the downtown cafeteria of Trinity 
Episcopal Church, where the organization 
began feeding people in 1984. 

Watts gave the nonprofit $ 1 ,000 from 
the Tribal Council’s General Assistance 
Fund to help pay for the food served that 
day. She made the donation to show that 
the Nation cares about its hungry and 
homeless citizens. 

- Cherokee Phoenix 

Governor blocks Martha’s 
Vineyard casino plan 

BOSTON — Less than a month 
after the Wampanoag Tribe of Gay Head 


(Aquinnah) of Massachusetts announced 
it had secured federal approval to convert 
an unfinished Tribal community center 
into a temporary gambling hall, Gov. 
Deval Patrick filed suit in Massachusetts 
Supreme Judicial Court to block the Tribe 
from building and operating a new casino 
on the vacation getaway of Martha’s 
Vineyard. 

The lawsuit contends that the Tribe 
forfeited any gaming rights in Aquinnah 
when they agreed to a land-settlement 
deal with the state roughly 30 years ago. 

“We have a genuine difference of 
legal opinion, and that needs to be sorted 
out by a court, and this is how you do 
that,” Patrick told the Boston Globe. “I 
don’t have a position on the substance (of 
the casino plan). I have a position on what 
the law provides.” 

- Source: Boston Globe 

Beef and money stay 
in Navajo Hands 

FLAGSTAFF, Ariz. — Since its 
inception a year ago, the Navajo Beef 
program has produced 545 head of cattle 
and generated half a million dollars for 
Navajo ranchers and their communities. 

Through the program, local Navajo 
ranchers raise high-quality beef. Labatt 
Food Service distributes the beef, 
ensures the quality of the beef and makes 
sure local Navajo ranchers receive fair 
payment for the use of the entire animal, 
and the Navajo Nation Gaming Enterprise 
(NNGE) purchases it all to serve in its 
resort, casinos and restaurants. 

Navajo Beef Program ranchers are 
located at three Arizona ranches, including 
the 14-R Ranch located on a 365,000- 
acre parcel of ranch land in Nahata Dziil, 
where hundreds of Navajo families were 
relocated as a settlement between the 
Hopi and Navajo during the 1980s, and at 
Turquoise Grazers in Window Rock, Ariz. 
14-R President A1 Pahi told the Navajo- 
Hopi Observer that casino chefs are happy 
with the taste of Navajo beef. 

He said it mirrors a taste he used to 
enjoy when eating the sheep his family 
raised. 

“This is only a guess, but this shrub 
grows in the high country and I know back 
in the old place where we ran sheep... I 
used to crave mutton because of that,” he 
said. 

The ranchers uphold traditional 
practices to produce premium, quality 
beef that is always tender and full of 
flavor. All the cattle are grass fed and 
Navajo certified beef is choice grade or 
better and aged 21 days. 

- Source: Navajo-Hopi Observer 

Mobile device gaming 
to increase by 2018 

BASINGSTOKE, England — 

The number of consumers using mobile 
devices including phones and tablets for 
online gaming is predicted to reach 164 
million by 20 1 8, according to a report from 
Juniper Research, a market intelligence, 
analysis and research think tank that 
appraises high growth opportunities 
across the mobile telecoms, content and 
applications sectors. 

The report foresees a 100 million 
increase in subscribers who are expected 
to use their devices to place bets, visit 
mobile casinos or buy lottery tickets, 
leaving desktop services behind. 

“Mobile can frequently provide 
a more immersive and convenient 
gambling experience than a desktop PC or 
laptop,” JRR author Sian Rowlands told 
YahooFinance.com. “As a result of this, 
gambling operators have been required 
to shift the nature of their organization 
away from ‘legacy’ services such as 
telephone betting towards becoming a 
more mobile-oriented company, with the 
aim of achieving over half of their online 
revenues from mobile in the next 1-3 
years.” 

-Source: YahooFinance.com 

Native American-focused 
charity president indicted 

PORTLAND, Ore. — The president 
of National Relief Charities has been 
indicted and arrested for allegedly 
defrauding the organization of $4 million. 
Brian Brown, 56, was arrested at the 
Portland Airport where he was returning 
from a trip to Thailand and Japan. 

National Relief Charities’ mission 
is to help Native American people 
improve their quality of life by providing 
opportunities for them to make positive 
changes in their communities. The charity 
works mostly with Tribal communities on 
the Plains and in the Southwest. 

The organization said it helped more 
than 420,000 Native people last year, 
sending out more than 5 million pounds 
of goods to Native people each year. The 
unsealed indictment charges Brown with 
conspiracy to defraud the organization, 
alleging that in 2005, when Brown 
relinquished his role as president of NRC, 
he established a nonprofit group that he 
managed called Charity One and began 
doing business as the American Indian 
Education Endowment Fund. He would 
then draw funds from NRC to his other 
organizations. 


However, instead of funding 
scholarships for Native students as 
claimed, he kept the money along with 
other co-conspirators. 

- Native American Times 

Film: Can Native 
traditions heal PTSD? 

ELKO, Nev. — Modern-day 
veterans with post-traumatic stress 
disorder (PTSD) may be helped by Native 
American traditions. 

Western Folklife Center producer 
Taki Telonidis has been working on a 
documentary called Healing the Warrior ’s 
Heart that explores the ways some Native 
American Tribes treat their veterans upon 
their return from war. 

Some Tribes refer to PTSD as a 
wounding of the soul, while part of the 
veteran’s spirit still roams the battlefield, 
Telonidis told the Elko Daily Free Press , 
adding that many Tribes have traditions 
that can heal a veteran’s heart. 

“What they’re trying to do is bring 
their spirit home,” he said. 

Telonidis is concentrating on two 
specific locations for his film: the George 
E. Wahlen Veterans Affairs Medical 
Center in Salt Lake and the Blackfeet 
Reservation in Montana and Canada. 

At the VA center, a Shoshone-Paiute 
medicine man offers sweat lodges for 
anyone who is interested. The medicine 
man instructs the veteran to bring the 
spirits of the people in those memories 
with them into the sweat lodge. He tells 
veterans to have the conversation they 
have wanted to have with them all these 
years. Veterans are encouraged to talk to 
those people and tell them how they feel 
and to ask forgiveness if they feel they 
need to. 

“Guilt and shame are the biggest 
things guys bring back with them,” 
Telonidis said. “Often, veterans with 
PTSD have one particular image that 
is frightening and they relive it over 
and over. Sometimes it’s the death of a 
colleague or friend or a memory of killing 
an enemy.” 

Those veterans who shun the Tribe’s 
traditions usually find the transition from 
soldier to citizen harder, Telonidis said. 
The documentary is following one young 
man who served several tours in Iraq 
and Afghanistan. He initially ignored the 
traditions of the Tribe and was having a 
hard time adjusting to being home. 

Healing the Warrior’s Heart is a 
Western Folklife Center production in 
partnership with KUED Channel 7 in 
Salt Lake as the PBS affiliate. Gary 
Robinson from Tribal Eye Productions is 
a partnering producer. 

- Source: Native Times 

Navajo Ellsbury signs $153 
million deal with Yankees 

NEW YORK — The Yankees, 
retooling after missing the playoffs for just 
the second time in 19 years, have landed 
Boston Red Sox free agent centerfielder 
Jacoby Ellsbury with a $153 million, 
seven-year deal - third most lucrative for 
an outfielder in major league history. 

Fresh from a World Series win with 
the Yankees arch-rival, Ellsbury is a 
member of the Colorado River Indian 
Tribes (CRIT); he is Navajo, one of the 
four Tribes in CRIT. 

Ellsbury, who turned 30 in September, 
led the majors with 52 stolen bases despite 
a late season broken right foot. The lefty- 
hitting leadoff man batted .298 with nine 
home runs and 53 RBIs. 

Ellsbury ’s deal includes a 
$21 -million option for the 2021 season, 
with a $5 -million buyout. If the option 
is exercised, the deal would be worth 
$169 million over eight years. Among 
outfielders, only $160 million contracts 
for Manny Ramirez and Matt Kemp are 
more lucrative. 

- Source: Washington Post 

S.C. Catawbas want 
reservation, casino in N.C. 

ROCK HILL, S.C. — The 

Catawba Indian Nation wants the federal 
government to designate land in North 
Carolina as a reservation, so they can 
build a new casino in Cleveland County 
that is fiercely opposed by Republican and 
Democratic leaders. 

The application notes that the 
South Carolina-based Tribe’s “service 
area” includes several counties in North 
Carolina, including Cleveland County, 
and that its current reservation lands are 
well under the limit at 1,006 acres. The 
Tribe says the 16-acre property, just off 
Interstate 85 outside Kings Mountain, 
would be used for an “entertainment 
complex” that will include gaming “to the 
extent permissible under relevant law.” 

The ability of the Catawbas, based 
near Rock Hill, S.C., to expand across 
the state line into North Carolina has 
been opposed by Republican Gov. Pat 
McCrory, Democratic Attorney General 
Roy Cooper and a bipartisan coalition of 
state lawmakers who said it could open the 
door to other out-of-state Tribes bringing 
gaming into North Carolina. 

The Eastern Band of Cherokee 
Indians, which operates a casino in 



Western North Carolina, also opposes the 
move. So does John Rustin, the president 
of the N.C. Family Policy Council, who 
reviewed the application this week and 
called it “baseless.” Local Cleveland 
County and Kings Mountain officials like 
the idea, however, licking their chops 
over a project predicted to bring in $339 
million and more than 4,000 permanent 
jobs to the county. 

The Catawba Nation has been unlucky 
so far in its gaming pursuits. A gaming 
operation on its 700-acre reservation 
about 30 miles south of Charlotte is tied 
up in court and approval of a bingo hall 
near Interstate 77 in Rock Hill is stalled. 

Former Secretary of the Interior 
Manuel Lujan supports the Catawbas, 
expressing concern that the 1993 
settlement sold out the Tribe’s “long-term 
interests,” he wrote in a letter. 

An attorney for the Catawbas said it 
can take six to eight years for a Tribe to 
receive approval to place land in trust but 
that the Tribe has faced shorter wait times 
because of its settlement, ranging from 
nine months to two years. 

- Source: Charlotte News Observer 

Coal exporter disturbs Native 
American burial site 

BELLINGHAM, Wash. — Coal 
company Pacific International Terminals 
(PAT), which plans to build the largest 
coal terminal in North America, bulldozed 
more than 4 miles of roads and cleared 
more than 9 acres, three years ago - 
without state and federal permission - 
disturbing a protected burial site where 
3,000 year old remains had been removed. 

The company ignored federal and 
state laws requiring consultation with the 
local Lummi and Nooksack Tribes before 
bulldozing, despite a memo they submitted 
to the U.S. Army Corps of Engineers four 
months before bulldozing, promising to 
avoid it. The company further promised 
to have an archaeologist present for work 
done within 200 feet of the site. None of 
this occurred. 

PAT drilled 37 boreholes throughout 
the site, ranging from 15 to 130 feet deep. 

The drilling became public only 
recently when environmental watchdog 
groups EarthFix and KUOW obtained 
documents made public in federal court 
as part of a lawsuit against PAT by 
environmental group RE Sources. 

Though the drilling has since stopped, 
and PAT settled for $1.6 million in July 
2013 for violations under the Clean Water 
Act, some of the bulldozing damaged 
wetlands, which are protected by state and 
federal laws. The disruption of the native 
ancestral grounds, however, remains a 
bitter fight. 

Although the Lummi Tribal Council 
asserted its opposition in a letter to the 
Army Corps of Engineers last summer, 
the Tribe chose not to join the civil suit 
brought by RE Sources. It is unclear why 
the Tribe decided against joining the suit, 
but observers said their inaction weakens 
the suit. 

The Army Corps of Engineers is now 
finalizing a “memorandum of agreement” 
between Pacific International Terminals 
and the Washington State Department of 
Archaeology and Historic Preservation. 
The Army Corps said the memorandum, 
obtained by EarthFix and KUOW under 
the Freedom of Information Act, would 
serve as a retroactive permit. The Lummi 
Nation refused to sign the memorandum or 
accept the $94,500 offered as mitigation. 
For now, the coal company is allowed to 
move ahead with the permitting process. 
The question of the compatibility of a 
coal mine to land where Native ancestors 
lived over thousands of years remains 
unanswered. 

- Source: KUOW.org 

Cherokee girl eyes Olympics 

KANSAS, Okla. — Every time 
Cherokee Nation citizen Kylee Russell, 
1 6, competes at an Amateur Athletic Union 
(AAU) weightlifting meet, she continues 
to shatter stereotypes and records. 

The Kansas High School sophomore 
holds national and world records in 
bench press, squat, dead lift and total 
weight lifted in the 14-15 age group and 
181-pound weight class. 

And she dreams of the Olympics. 

“My ultimate plan is to become 
an Olympic lifter,” Russell told Indian 
Country Today Media Network. “I went 
to the Junior Olympics in 2011 to lift 
weights, and I realized that it’d be really 
cool to compete.” 

Russell’s world records are 203.93 
pounds on bench press, 385.8 on squat, 
341.71 on dead lift and 931.44 in total 
weight. Her national records are 195 
pounds on bench press, 405 on squat, 
335 on dead lift and 935 in total weight, 
according to AAU sports. 

In July, she became the first 
competitor to squat more than 400 pounds 
at age 15 while competing in the AAU 
Oklahoma State Powerlifting competition 
in Tulsa. 

- Source: Indian Country Today 
Media Network 

Compiled by Special Projects 
Reporter Peter B. Gallagher. 
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Emma Johns 

Pemayetv Emahakv Charter School students plant a garden with the help of Culture Department staff, as part of their culture curriculum. 


Culture Department keeps traditions 
alive through school curriculum 


BY BEVERLY BIDNEY 
Staff Reporter 

BRIGHTON — For Lorene Gopher, 
director of the Culture Department, 
language is the most important element of 
Seminole culture. 

“Language is key because it identifies 
who you are,” Gopher said. “Anyone can 
sew our clothing and cook our food. If we 
don’t have language, we are just like anyone 
else.” 

Gopher oversees a department of 22 
people, including five fluent Creek speakers, 
who teach culture to the 254 Pemayetv 
Emahakv Charter School (PECS) students 
every day and to 23 high school students 
once a week. The cultural education 
program is in its sixth year at the school. 

“Very few people pass the language 
down,” Gopher said. “The youngest fluent 
speaker is about 55 years old, but some 
people say they can understand it.” 

Gopher has taught the Creek language 
since she came to the department in 1995 
and traveled to schools in Okeechobee twice 
a week to teach Tribal students. In 1999, 
she attended a workshop about teaching 
language, which was a pivotal event in 
her career, she said. From that workshop, 
she learned how to develop lesson plans to 
methodically teach language using words 
and pictures. 

The Culture Department incorporates 
books of curriculum so even non-fluent 
speakers can teach Creek. To make the job 
easier, Gopher is in the process of writing a 
Creek dictionary. 

“If we didn’t write the language down, 
I knew it would be gone,” she said. 

For the last 10 years, she has been 
working on the 300-page dictionary, 
which will contain about 2,000 words 
and a historical overview when complete. 
Definitions will be from Creek to English 
and from English to Creek. In 2004, Carol 
Cypress published a similar dictionary in 


Mikasuki, which is available at the Ah-Tah- 
Thi-Ki Museum. 

Gopher consulted with a language 
committee to determine which words to 
include in the dictionary, but some English 
words have no Creek counterpart and need 
to be created. For example, estvmketv is the 
Creek word for “airplane,” but it actually 
means “something to fly with.” Cvto 
eshotcickv is the word for “typewriter,” 
which means “writing with metal.” 

“We don’t have a word for television 
or computer; we’ll have to make it up,” 
Gopher said. 

Like most children learn to read English 
by first learning the ABCs, Tribal children 
at PECS are taught Creek by learning their 
Ah Chee Ees. There are only 19 letters in 
Creek, compared to 26 in English. Younger 
students learn one letter per day and words 
that begin with it. For example, Ah is for 
aha , which means “potato.” 

The comprehensive cultural education 
program also teaches history, arts and crafts, 
gardening, traditions, songs, morals and 
values. Field trips to old campsites are also 
part of the curriculum. 

“The culture was never meant to be in 
the classroom,” said Culture teacher Jade 
Osceola. “We are trying to incorporate it 
into the 21st century.” 

PECS students attend daily Culture 
classes in addition to academics. Some 
teachers try to incorporate Creek words into 
the academic curriculum, but the language is 
mostly taught in Culture classes. The sixth- 
graders have had Culture class every day 
of their school career, so Osceola believes 
monitoring the group will be interesting. 

“There is a consistency in the Culture 
classes,” she said. “It’s more of a family 
atmosphere. We see them every day at 
school and at events in the community. 
There is a closeness since we share the 
culture with them.” 

Elders teach students the language 
and are referred to as Grandma Jenny 



Emma Johns 

Julia Smith makes Indian burgers with the help 
of teacher Marilee Johns. 



Emma Johns 

Aiyana Tommie keeps an eye on the food cooking 
over the fire. 


(Shore), Grandma Mollie (Jolly), Grandma 
Lorene (Gopher), Grandma Martha (Jones), 
Grandma Alice (Sweat) and Grandma Emma 
(Fish). The designation adds an additional 
measure of respect for the culture, as well as 
the women, because culture elements were 
traditionally taught by grandmothers and 
aunts, Osceola said. 

Part of the curriculum takes place 
outside at the camp behind the school. 
There, the garden thrives, the fire bums and 
lessons are learned. 

“There are teachable moments when 
someone messes up,” Osceola said. “More 
teaching goes on around that fire than you 
could ever do in the classroom.” 

Students demonstrate a sense of 
pride every time they wear beadwork and 
patchwork. Identifying with the culture 
reinforces it and fosters more learning. A 
class of eighth-graders recently discussed 
the importance of learning their culture and 
the impact it has on their lives. 

“To carry on the culture so it doesn’t 
die,” Brady Rhodes said. “And so we can 
pass it down to our kids.” 

“It helps our identity of who we are,” 
added Aiyana Tommie. “To be a Seminole, 
we have to have language and many 
traditions. It’s good to carry on the dos and 
don’ts; if not, then no one would know what 
to do and what not to do.” 

“A Tribe needs a certain amount of 
things to be considered a Tribe,” Rudy 
Juarez said. “They need language, a system 
of government and land.” 

“The legends are also important to the 
culture,” added Mason Sweat. 

For Osceola, knowing the Tribe’s 
history is critically important to its future. 

“We tell the students you never know 
who you are unless you know where you 
come from,” she said. “It shapes who you 
are and where you want to go in life. The 
future is shaped by the past and we want 
them to be proud of who they are and who 
their ancestors were.” 




Emma Johns 

Eecho Billie learns proper woodcarving 
techniques. 
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Edward Aguilar has right 
ingredients for new future 


BY EILEEN SOLER 
Staff Reporter 

FORT LAUDERDALE 

Sometimes a fork in the road is a choice 
between life and death. 

For Edward Aguilar, of Immokalee, 
who nearly died of alcohol-related disease 
just two years ago, the path chosen led to 
graduation Dec. 12 from The Art Institute of 
Fort Lauderdale (AIFL), 
magna cum laude, with 
an associate of science in 
culinary arts. 

The husband of Cindy 
Aguilar, father of three 
and grandfather of two, 
will next attend Florida 
Gulf Coast University to 
earn a bachelor’s degree in 
hospitality management. 

Meanwhile, Aguilar 
is also in the Tribal 
Career Development 
Program, a multifaceted 
training initiative through 
Seminole Gaming that 
gives qualified Tribal 
members a chance to learn 
gaming, hospitality, hotel 
and food business from 
the ground up. 

Dressed in a chef coat 
and pleated toque, Aguilar, 35, marched to 
Pomp and Circumstance with more than 
200 other AIFL graduates. 

He wore two honor cords around his 
neck: silver indicated “great distinction” 
with a grade point average as high as 3.99; 
red identified winners of the Future Design 
Award in various categories for exceptional 
design sense, variety and talent. 

“My baby is a miracle. God gave him 


a second chance and I am really proud of 
what he has done with it,” said Aguilar’s 
father, Pedro Aguilar, with his mother 
Elaine Aguilar, who served in various 
Tribal offices for 27 years by his side. 

Aguilar’s work ethic has always been 
superior. The youngest of six siblings, he 
worked Tribal jobs since age 14 - first, he 
was a summer camp counselor for younger 
kids at the Immokalee youth center. Later, 
while playing football for 
Immokalee High School, 
he cleaned swimming 
pools and worked part 
time for Seminole Media 
Productions. 

He admits he took six 
years to finally graduate 
high school in 1 999 - even 
as he wowed friends and 
family with his barbecue 
cooking. Eventually, 
he launched his own 
barbecue catering. He also 
worked seven years as the 
Lead Commission Officer 
at Immokalee Casino and 
later as the administrative 
assistant to Board Rep. 
Delores Jumper. 

“I was good, but I was 
young and drinking. I was 
a functional alcoholic,” 

Aguilar said. 

Aguilar said nearly dying saved his 

life. 

“I got sick on April 4, 2011, and was 
hoping to get into detox - instead I went 
into a coma,” he said. 

First his pancreas shut down and then 
the rest of his organs began to fail. The 
doctors gave up, he said. 

+ See GRADUATE on page 5B 
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Edward Aguilar, of Immokalee, 
shows off his diploma. 


Police Explorers 
learn gun safety 



Amanda Murphy 

Seminole Police Officer Kyle Boyd shows Police Explorers that playing with guns is not funny at the 
Police Explorers gun safety meeting Dec. 10. 


BY AMANDA MURPHY 
Copy Editor 

HOLLYWOOD — Since 1963, three 
times more children and teens have died 
from guns on American soil than U.S. 
soldiers killed in action in wars abroad. 
Although many of these incidents occur 
accidentally, they could be prevented 
through gun safety education. 

For a lesson on gun safety, 29 Police 
Explorers gathered at the Native Learning 
Center Dec. 10 where Seminole Police 
Officer Kyle Boyd presented the 12 Golden 
Rules of gun safety - No. 1 being “Always 
treat the gun as if it is loaded.” 

Boyd told the story of a sergeant he 
worked for in the prison system whose 
1 8-year-old son decided to show his friend 
his father’s gun. The gun accidentally went 
off and killed the friend, putting the son in 
jail for manslaughter. 

When Boyd asked if any of the 
Explorers knew of guns in their house, a 
handful raised their hands. 

According to federal statistics, there 
are more than 200 million guns in the U.S. 
spread out across half the households in the 
country. A gun kept in a house is 43 times 
more likely to kill someone the family 
knows than to kill someone in self-defense. 
And even if there are no guns in a house, 
chances are a friend, neighbor or relative 
has a gun that a child could come across. 

Boyd used the National Rifle 
Association’s (NRA) gun mascot, Eddie 
the Eagle, to demonstrate the steps to take 
when a child encounters a gun: 

Stop. Don’t touch. Leave the area. Tell 
an adult. 

The NRA encourages schools, law 
enforcement officials, clinical psychologists 


and parents to use Eddie’s four easy steps to 
teach gun safety. 

A good time to start teaching children 
about guns is when they begin to show 
interest in them through video games, TV 
shows or toys, the NRA suggests. Simply 
ordering children to stay out of the gun 
closet may stimulate a child’s natural 
curiosity to find the gun, but talking openly 
about guns and answering all the child’s 
questions removes the mystery. 

It’s important to clarify the difference 
between entertainment and reality in 
reference to guns, as children often see them 
used haphazardly on TV and in movies. 
When they see a character shot and killed 
in one movie appear in a different movie, 
their views of guns may be distorted. 

“The most important thing [for parents 
to know] is to keep [the gun] out of reach of 
those who are not familiar with handling a 
gun,” Boyd said. 

At the end of the presentation, 
Boyd showed the Explorers a video with 
examples of gun negligence, including 
people accidentally shooting themselves or 
others because of poor gun handling. 

Another video displayed proper gun 
etiquette when handling guns, which is 
helpful for children who are already familiar 
with guns from hunting or practicing at a 
shooting range. This video emphasized 
knowing the target and never pointing the 
gun at anything not meant to be destroyed, 
including walls. Oftentimes, people don’t 
realize that bullets can go through walls and 
shoot people on the other side of them. 

To close the meeting, Boyd sent 
Explorers home with gun locks and the 
important reminder that Brandon Cypress 
repeated when asked what he learned: 
“Never touch guns.” 
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Ahfachkee students grateful for life, family, love 


BY EILEEN SOLER 
Staff Reporter 

BIG CYPRESS — Basketball, church, 
family and earth - but not necessarily in that 
order - were the things Ahfachkee School 
student Nicholus Andrews was especially 
thankful for this Thanksgiving. He even 
inscribed those words around his hand- 
painted chubby turkey on a holiday plate. 

But for Seminoles, Thanksgiving Day 
does not include the romanticized myth that 
pilgrims from England and Native people 
sat down for a meal in 1621 then lived 
happily ever after. 

Giving thanks for everything except 
that one single day in history is the impetus 
throughout November - after all, it is Native 
American Heritage Month and the day after 
Thanksgiving is Native American Heritage 
Day. 

“We reinforce to our children that 


they are Native American,” said Mary Jene 
Koenes, Ahfachkee’s curriculum specialist. 

Though turkey and cranberries can be 
on the menu, traditional Seminole foods 
make the holiday special. 

“I love it when I ask a child what they 
will eat on Thanksgiving and they tell me 
deer meat and frybread,” Koenes said. 

The Ahfachkee School Thanksgiving 
brunch Nov. 27 featured a vast buffet of 
comforting fall fixings, but first everyone 
bowed heads to pray. 

“We are thankful for the bountiful 
blessings of food on our tables, clothes on 
our backs and roofs over our heads,” said 
the Rev. Arlen Payne, of Big Cypress New 
Testament Baptist Church, as he led nearly 
200 students, parents and teachers to feast. 

For Erin Buster, her husband, Alvin, 
and sons Leviticus and Ezekiel, the brunch 
was about being grateful for “everything 
good in our lives.” Buster said the family 


usually spends a portion of Thanksgiving 
Day in church. It is a tradition passed 
from her great-grandfather Frank Billie 
and her mother Betty King, Ahfachkee’s 
administrative assistant. 

Buster said most of the Tribe’s 
children grow up knowing the real story 
that surrounds the historic Thanksgiving 
meal shared by the Wampanoag people and 
Pilgrims in 1621. 

“We don’t hide anything from them,” 
she said. 

According to an account from Plimoth 
Plantation, a major historical attraction 
in Plymouth, Mass., staffed by 23 mostly 
Wampanoag, the Tribe had already lost one- 
third of nearly 100,000 of their people from 
disease brought by white explorers when 
they arrived in 1616. Others in the Tribe had 
been captured then sold as slaves. 

About four years later, the Wampanoag 
watched as white families encroached on 


Wampanoag land and built a village, all the 
while suffering many deaths under harsh, 
unfamiliar conditions. An Abenaki chief, 
Samoset, was first to visit the settlement. 
Later, he brought Squanto, a Wampanoag, 
who taught the English how to fish, plant 
com and gather edible plants and berries 
necessary for survival. The groups entered 
into a mutual protection alliance. 

In the fall of 1621, after crops yielded 
a surprising large bounty, the Pilgrims 
planned a harvest feast. Men went into the 
woods to shoot fowl for meat while others 
celebrated by shooting guns in the air. 
Hearing the gunfire and fearing an attack, 
the Wampanoag, led by Massasoit, showed 
up at the village expecting an altercation 
but were greeted instead. That’s when 
Massasoit sent his men hunting for enough 
deer, fish and other meat that would last a 
few days while they kept close watch over 
the white settlers. 


The two groups shared food during the 
ensuing three-day harvest feast, but they 
likely did not sit down at the same table 
dining on turkey and pumpkin pie. 

Koenes said her family did not 
commemorate the American-made holiday 
when she was a girl, but they knew it existed 
because it was on the calendar. 

“It was not our creation. For us, 
Christmas was the big sacred day,” Koenes 
said. 

Ahfachkee students Nigel Wells and 
his brother Anthony said they know that 
the Indians helped the Pilgrims learn how 
to survive when they came to the new land. 
But they do not celebrate the storybook 
version of Thanksgiving Day. 

“In school, we saw a video about 
what Thanksgiving really means to us. It 
means being grateful for God, food, family 
and friends all the time but especially in 
November,” Nigel said. 



Eileen Soler 

Pre-kindergarten student Tuff Haught wears a handmade turkey hat 
and gobbles a fresh Florida orange Nov. 27 during the Ahfachkee School 
Thanksgiving brunch. 



Eileen Soler 

A line of children and adults step up to a buffet filled with breakfast, lunch 
and dinner fixings Nov. 27 during the Ahfachkee School Thanksgiving brunch. 




Eileen Soler 

Erin Buster, Alvin Buster and their children Ezekiel and Leviticus show family love Nov. 27 
during the Ahfachkee School Thanksgiving brunch. 
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Children and parents enjoy a Thanksgiving meal together. 
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Concerts | Theatre | Sports 

Local, National, and Worldwide Events 


Need travel arrangements? Call us! 
We take care of all your travel needs 

including: 

Hotels, Airlines, and Cruises 
FrontRowUSA is up front 
and honest, putting you up front! 







JAY Z 

JUSTIN TIMBERLAKE 
DEMI LOVATO 
MILEY CYRUS 
ONE DIRECTION 
SANTANA 

PAUL SIMON & STING 
CHILI COOK-OFF 
BILLY JOEL 
MERLE HAGGARD 
DISCLOSURE 




WWE HELL IN A CELL 
MIAMI DOLPHINS 


MIAMI HEAT 
MONSTER JAM 
MIAMI HURRICANES 
FLORIDA PANTHERS 



KATT WILLIAMS 
JEFF DUNHAM 
JERRY SEINFELD 
GEORGE LOPEZ 
DISNEY JUNIOR LIVE! 
LEWIS BLACK 

RINGLING BRO’S AND 
BARNUM & 8AILEY CIRCUS 

ONCE 

WAR HORSE 
ELF 


ALL CONCERTS, SPORTS AND THEATRE TICKETS AVAILABLE 
NATIONWIDE AND WORLDWIDE ORDER YOUR TICKETS ONLINE AT 
WWW.FRONTROWUSA.COM OR BY PHONE 

(954) 455-1929 OR (800) 446 8499 

WE DELIVER TO YOU - ALL MAJOR CREDIT CARDS ACCEPTED 
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★ Proudly Serving the Seminole & Miccosukee Tribe for over 15 years! ★ 
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GHC MOTORSPORTS 

614 US HIGHWAY 27 S 
LAKE PLACID FL, 33852 
863-699-2453 or 1800-281-7188 
www.ghcmotorsports.com 




YAMAHA 


*0-10 % down payment required. Applies to purchases of select new 2009-2014 Side x Sides made on a Yamaha Installment Financing loan account from 11/1/13 to 12/26/13. Offer is 
subject to credit approval by GE Capital Retail Bank. Maximum contract length is 84 months. Minimum amount financed is $5,000. Fixed APR of 5.99%, 7.99%, 9.99% or 13.99% will 
be assigned based on credit approval criteria. Monthly payments per $1,000 financed based on 84 month term are $14.60 at 5.99% and $18.73 at 13.99%. Standard down payment 
requirement is based on credit approval criteria. Offers good only in the U.S., excluding the state of Hawaii. Shown with optional accessories. Always protect the environment and wear 
your seat belt, helmet, eye protection and protective clothing. Read the owner’s manual and the product warning labels before operation. Specifications subject to change without notice. 

©2013 Yamaha Motor Corporation, U.S.A. All rights reserved. • YamahaViking.com 11/13 
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Eileen Soler 

Parents and students trickle through the Ahfachkee School science fair held Nov. 14 at the Boys & Girls Club auditorium. 


Fascinating science discoveries on grand display 


BY EILEEN SOLER 
Staff Reporter 

BIG CYPRESS — Fashion and food 
were fodder for many presentations at the 
2013 Ahfachkee School science fair. 

From fabric dye made of berries to 
honey hair lightener, things edible and 
personal made for recurring components 
in nearly a third of dozens of projects that 
lined tables Nov. 14 at the Big Cypress 
Boys & Girls Club auditorium. 

“Both are everyday things students can 
relate to,” said the school’s science teacher 
Elizabeth Jack. Each presentation, food- 
based or not, included an abstract research 
question, hypothesis, test procedures, 
experiment results and final conclusions. 

The school’s first-place winning project 
overall, “Healthy Hair,” by ninth-grade 
students Nashoba Gonzalez and Ignacia 
Rodriguez, combined beautifying hair with 
two tasty ingredients. 

The girls compared several home-based 
ways to highlight brown hair: lemon juice; 
a mixture of olive oil and honey; industrial 
hydrogen peroxide; and over-the-counter 
hydrogen peroxide. 

Adults who viewed Nashoba and 
Ignacia’s project were surprised, Jack 
included. According to Nashoba and 
Ignacia’s experiment, the olive oil and 
honey mix is the best way to enhance 


natural highlights. 

“It’s a natural alternative that anyone 
can do - and we learned about it at a school 
science fair,” she said. 

Other food- friendly projects included: 
“Egg is an Egg” to determine if brown 
or white eggs float best; the “Hershey vs. 
Hershey Challenge” to find which chocolate 
bar melts fastest; and “Magnet Cereal” to 
measure the amount of iron in four different 
cereals by using a magnet to extract pieces 
from the bag. 

More traditional projects also answered 
important questions: Can the color of a roof 
absorb more energy; what type of light 
speeds bacteria growth; do we know what 
is in the water on Big Cypress Reservation? 

Ramona Jimmie said her project was 
inspired by the beauty of nature. Ramona 
plucked leaves from several different plant 
species; then, by soaking the leaves in 
laundry detergent, she created delicate and 
ornate leaf skeleton art. 

“I didn’t win or place but I didn’t do it 
to win. I learned,” Ramona said. 

Jack said 13 science fair projects were 
produced by elementary grade students, 
while 29 projects were turned in by students 
in middle school and high school. Though 
fewer projects were produced this year over 
last, more students combined efforts for 
group projects. 

“This year, the projects were more 


about quality than quantity,” Jack said. 

The school’s first-place winners in 
each grade are: 12th - Sarah Osceola, 
Gianna Wargolet and Isaiah Anderson; 11th 
- Kaitlin Osceola; 10th - Devon Bowers; 
ninth - Nashoba and Ignacia; eighth - 
Dasani Cypress; seventh - Les Gopher and 
Bradin Jim; and sixth - Mikiyela Cypress. 

Creators of the top three winning 
projects overall will compete in the National 
American Indian Science & Engineering 
Fair (NAISEF) in spring 2014. 

They are: Nashoba and Ignacia; Kaitlin 
Osceola; Sabre’ Billie and Nena Waggerby; 
and Dasani Cypress. Seventh and eighth 
grade overall winners were: Mikiyela 
Cypress for first place; Charlie Billie for 
second place; and Thoya Robbins in third 
place. 

Because of increased costs, according 
to the American Indian Science and 
Engineering Society that hosts the national 
event, the annual fair will be staged virtually 
via the Internet for the first time in the 
organization’s 36-year history. 

Student Jaiven Washington said he 
is already looking forward to next year’s 
Ahfachkee science fair. He said his third- 
grade class presented an experiment that 
proved how vinegar “rubberizes” hard 
boiled eggs. 

“It was fun. I’m a lot more curious 
now,” Jaiven said. 



Eileen Soler 

Sara Robbins, Ramona Jimmie, teacher Patricia Jolly and Markayla Cypress take in a bit of robotic 
engineering fun Nov. 14 during the Ahfachkee School science fair. 
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Law Offices Of 


Foley 


A Criminal Defense Firm 

Drug Offenses Hablamos Espanol 

Disorderly Conduct 
Driving Under The Influence 
Juvenile Law 
Violation(s) of Probation 
Traffic Tickets 
i Seal and Expunge Records 
All Misdemeanors & Felonies 
Injunctions/ Restraining Orders 


Tel: (561) 746-7076 | Fax: (561) 766-2049 

FREE 30 minute consultation 


524 S. Andrews Ave, #200N 
Ft. Lauderdale, FL, 33301 



Palm Beach 

Video Conference 901 North Olive Ave 
Available West Palm Beach, FL 33401 
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Announcements *< 


Letter of appreciation 
from SPD Sgt. Bobby Betz 


Dear Seminole Tribe of Florida Council 
members, Tribal members, Seminole 
Police Department employees and Tribal 
employees, 

I would like to take a few moments 
to express my deepest gratitude and most 
sincere appreciation to you all. There are 
no words that can truly express my feelings 
regarding the outpouring of concern, 
compassion and, most of all, support 
everyone has shown me during this difficult 
period since my accident Sept. 12. 

The past two months have been very 
trying and difficult to say the least for 
myself and my family. Without the extra 
support from everyone, I believe it would 
have been a much more difficult time. 

It is a real blessing to know how many 
people I have truly affected in my life and 
how they in turn have been there for me in 


my time of need. 

I am not only blessed to have such a 
loving and caring family but also employers 
who truly care and stand beside employees, 
as they have for me. From the first moment 
after my accident, through my hospital stay, 
as well as my current recovery time at home, 
knowing everyone was there supporting me 
has been a true blessing. It is my goal to 
fully recover and get back to full duty so I 
can return to “Caring for the Community” 
as everyone has for me. I have a few more 
hurdles in front of me before I get to that 
point, but I know I will get there soon. 

Once again, I am sending my most 
sincere appreciation to everyone for their 
well-wishes, support and generosity. I will 
see everyone soon. 

Sincerely, 

Sgt. Bobby Betz 


Happy Birthday wishes 


Tribune deadlines 2014 

*Dates subject to change* 


Month 

Issue Date 

Deadline 

January 

Friday, Jan. 31 

Wednesday, Jan. 15 

February 

Friday, Feb. 28 

Wednesday, Feb. 12 

March 

Monday, March 31 

Wednesday, March 12 

April 

Wednesday, April 30 

Wednesday, April 9 

May 

Friday, May 30 

Wednesday, May 14 

June 

Monday, June 30 

Wednesday, June 11 

July 

Thursday, July 31 

Wednesday, July 9 

August 

Friday, Aug. 29 

Wednesday, Aug. 13 

September 

Tuesday, Sept. 30 

Wednesday, Sept. 10 

October 

Friday, Oct. 31 

Wednesday, Oct. 15 

November 

Friday, Nov. 28 

Wednesday, Nov. 12 

December 

Wednesday, Dec. 31 

Wednesday, Dec. 10 


Happy belated birthday to Ms. Zoey 
Puente on Nov. 2. 

My Princess, you’re turning into a 
beautiful, young lady. I remember you 
being bom like it was just yesterday. Every 
time I think about you my heart smiles. I 
love you so much, Zoey. I am very proud of 
you as well. You have always been smart. 
I know whatever Mom had planned for 
your birthday it was fun and you enjoyed 
yourself. I really miss you all and cannot 
wait to see you all again. Take care of Mom 
and your brothers and sisters... I know you 
will though. Well, Princess, I just had to 
wish you a Happy Birthday. I love you. 

Fooshee Forlife. 

Love Always, 
Aunt Lee 


Happy Birthday to Mae on Nov. 12. 

Hey sis, I wanted to wish you a great 
birthday... you deserve it. Boy, you always 
have my back and stick by my side. I’m glad 
I have family like you and I appreciate you 
and all my babies. I love you, Mae. I’m glad 
you are finally happy and have Clint and life 
is so much better for you... You know what 
I’m talking about. I’m proud of you despite 
life’s obstacles. You always stayed strong 
and kept smiling. I look up to you. Thank 
you for being you in my life. 

Fooshee Forlife. 
Love Always, 
Carolee ‘Lee” 
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Western Store 8k Showroom! 


Davie: 954-587-9000 - 6211 Orange Drive, Davie 
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VEHICLES FOR SALE 


A55677 

2006 

FORD 

F250 DIESEL (4WD) KNAPHEIDE WORK BED 

185,663 

Very Poor 

$1,298.50 

B39474 

1996 

FORD 

E-350 (BOX TRUCK) 

71,528 

Fair 

$2,795.00 

A33165 

2007 

FORD 

F350 DIESEL (4WD) 

141,177 

Fair 

$10,075.00 


Note ■ Previously advertised vehicles are not reflected on this advertisement, only newly received vehicles. For more information 
please contact Fixed Assets Dept. 954-966-6300 ext# 20034 


Get Out of Jail 

Fast ! 

Call Myrna Loy 
(954) 583-9119. 
Tribal dividends, 
MasterCard and 
Visa accepted. 

24 hours • 
Speedy Release 
• Professional 
Service. 

1128 NW 
31st Ave., Ft. 
Lauderdale, FL 
33311 


IT 


I MYRNA LOY 


THRIFTARELLA S 

Used Furniture-Home Goods-Gifts and More! 
4300 Davie Road-across from Rodeo 
Tuesday-Saturday 10-6 p.m. 
www. thriftarellas . com 


954.587.0818 
Christine & Dominick 


LAST SIX OF 


STARTING BID 

VW YEAR MAKE 

MODEL 

MILEAGE CONDITION PRICE 
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Pemayetv Emahakv 
Charter School 
Students of the Month 



Photo courtesy of Michele Thomas 


Elementary School Students of the Month at Pemayetv Emahakv Charter School are Kimberly nn 
Toms, Aaryn King, Truly Osceola, Kayden Warrior, Kaydence Swanson, lann Jimmie, Keenan 
Jones, Summer Gopher, Karlyne Urbina, Winnie Gopher, Ysla Meras, Kalyn Hammil, Isaac 
Watford, Jahcole Arnold, Ramone Baker, Donovan Harris, Laila Bennett and Caleb Burton. 
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Photo courtesy of Michele Thomas 

Middle School Students of the Month are Jarreett Bert, JJ Toneges and Brady Rhodes. 


Student profile: Janine Vazquez 


BY AMANDA MURPHY 
Copy Editor 

BOCA RATON — Recreational 
drug use is not the only road to addiction. 
Prescription drug use after surgery or for 
chronic pain has become an easy route to 
drug addiction or relapse for recovering 
addicts. Janine Vazquez, a recovering 
addict of three years, recently began 
studying alternative medicine at Everglades 
University in Boca Raton to help others find 
different ways to heal from addiction and 
maintain good health. 

“I look for alternatives like acupuncture 
or massage therapy,” she said. “It takes 
longer, but I feel better.” 

Alternative medicine refers to 
any health care treatment not used in a 
physician’s standard approach to illness or 
disease. Some of these methods include 
acupuncture, chiropractic, massage therapy, 
homeopathy and herbalism. 

Vazquez, 32, said that drug addicts may 
use a medical problem, like chronic back 
pain, to be prescribed drugs, inhibiting their 
recovery. She wants to help these people 
without relying on pharmaceuticals. 

“Being serious about my recovery, 
I don’t want to be dependent on pills and 
medication,” she said. 

According to Discovery Health, 
alternative medicine therapists say that 


many addiction treatment programs fail to 
support the body as it withdraws from the 
presence of alcohol or drugs. Alternative 
methods, along with counseling and 
education, can offer that support. 

“If you don’t know better you can’t do 
better,” Vazquez said. “I want to educate 
myself so I can educate others.” 

Vazquez wants to become a 
homeopathic nutritionist, specializing in a 
natural health therapy developed 200 years 
ago that uses small, diluted amounts of 
substances that cause symptoms to treat the 
very same symptoms. Mimicking specific 
symptoms stimulates the body’s own healing 
responses, instead of quickly suppressing 
the symptoms with pharmaceuticals, 
according to AllThingsHealing.com. 

With her degree, Vazquez plans to 
open a private health club with her sister, 
Gail Cypress, who is working toward a 
personal training certificate at World Fitness 
Association. Although she is majoring in 
homeopathic nutrition, Vazquez is also open 
to other fields of alternative medicine. 

Vasquez, of Hollywood, has seven 
children, and with the help of her husband, 
Tory Vazquez, she commits herself to a 
2 5 -minute drive to school three times a 
week. She recently spoke at the Higher 
Education College Fair on her experience 
and the opportunities education provides. 

“I wanted to tell the kids how important 


education is,” she 
said. “Once you 
have your degree, 
no one can ever 
take that from 
you.” 

Alternative 
medicine wasn’t 
always Vazquez’s 
plan, but with 
time and new 
experiences came 
new passions. 

When she was 
1 9, she studied 
early education 
at then Broward 
Community College but stopped to become 
a foster parent. She fostered eight children 
and adopted one from the program. It 
was her drug addiction and recovery that 
inspired her to enter the health field. 

She discovered Everglades’ alternative 
medicine program with the help of Shruti 
Elliot in the Education Department. Vasquez 
said Elliot helped her find a school that fit 
her needs. 

Her role model is her grandfather who 
always told her not to rely on the Tribe and 
to get an education. 

“I didn’t understand what he meant 
until I got older and learned,” she said. “For 
me, education equals independence.” 



Courtesy of Janine Vazquez 

Janine Vazquez, 32, is 
pursuing an alternative 
medicine degree. 
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Eight months later, he had awoken 
and was fit to return home but not cleared 
for work. Unwilling to sit still, he went 
to cooking school. Aguilar said cooking 
was always his passion. He was taught the 
basics by his mother who warned her son 
that food preparation is essential knowledge 
for every man - especially if he grew up to 
marry someone not so fond of the kitchen. 

Elaine Aguilar said her son’s graduation 
made her a happier parent. 

“When you have kids and they grow up 
to succeed it makes you feel good. Now, if 
he can learn to make frybread. . she said. 

The self-described “meat and potatoes 
man” attended a “hamburgers and fries” 
tech school first, then switched to AIFL 
where he studied pastry baking and Latin, 
European, Arabic, American and South 
American cuisine. 

With a home in Tampa, most family in 
Immokalee, school in Fort Lauderdale and 
Palm Beach living arrangements during the 
school week, earning a college degree was a 
challenge for the entire Aguilar family - but 
a welcomed one. 

“I’m so excited and proud of my 


husband. We can’t 
wait to start the next 
chapter,” Cindy 
Aguilar said. 

Edward Aguilar 
said the Tribal 
Career Development 
Program “opened a 
whole new world.” 

Since he started 
in February 2012, 
Edward Aguilar 
spent six months 
in food and bever- 
age and another six 
months in market- 
ing. 


He plans to con- 
tinue working in the 
casinos but next time 
armed with a solid 
education to be a 
Hard Rock Interna- 
tional manager in the 
food and beverages 
side of hospitality. 

In January, he 
will become the 
first Tribal member 
to go through the 
management training 


Eileen Soler 

Edward Aguilar, of Immokalee (in chef’s hat), is surrounded by loved 
ones at The Art Institute of Fort Lauderdale’s Fall 2013 graduation. He 
was awarded an associate of science, magna cum laude, in culinary 
arts. From left: Cindy Aguilar, Edward Aguilar Jr., Pedro Aguilar, Jennie 
Martinez, Elaine Aguilar. Bottom: Ayden Aguilar, 4. 


Hard Rock’s formal 
program. 


Orientation is set for Jan. 20 in Orlando. 
“One door has opened another and now 
the sky is the limit,” Edward Aguilar said. 
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DECEMBER 26 TO JANUARY I 

FROM 1 0:00 AM TO 5:00 PM 






OUR TRUE COLORS COME ALIVE 

Bring the whole family and step into a world of culture, 
tradition, and excitement. UJatch incredible Native 
American dance performances and captivating 
storytelling, shop for authentic Native American 
arts and crafts, taste delicious 
traditional food and more! 


* . . t 
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ADULTS $13 • SENIORS $12 
CHILDREN $9 • KIDS 6 & UNDER FREE 

Purchase tickets at the Gate 

305.223.8380 Ext. 2297 

Mile Marker 70 , U.S. Highway 41, 

Tamiami Trail, Miami, FI 33194 


Rain or shine event. Subject to change or cancellation without notice at the discretion of management. 
Miccosukee Fashion Show will be held on Thursday, Saturday, and Sunday. 
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Beverly Bidney 

A Trail player is under attack by the YDWI team as he tries to make a basket during the Randall Huggins Memorial Big Bailers basketball tournament 
held Dec. 5-7 in Hollywood. 


Big Bailers basketball tournament 
occupies Hollywood Reservation 



Beverly Bidney 

The Huggins family, Trail Liaison Norman Huggins, Adriana, Kelvin and Bianca, share a moment with 
a member of the Siouxper Women team outside the gym during the Randall Huggins Memorial Big 
Bailers basketball tournament. 


BY BEVERLY BIDNEY 
Staff Reporter 

HOLLYWOOD — More than 200 
Native American athletes representing 
about 30 Tribes from 12 states made their 
yearly trek to Hollywood for the 1 Oth annual 
Randall Huggins Memorial Big Bailers 
basketball tournament, held Dec. 5-7. 

One of the largest Native American 
tournaments in the country, it is known for its 
hospitality and attractive prizes. Organized 
by Trail Liaison Norman Huggins, his wife, 
Kathy, and their children Marilyn, Kelvin, 
Adriana, Bianca, Kailyn and Lucas, the 
tournament gets high marks from those who 
travel great distances to attend. 

“The first word out of everyone’s 
mouth is hospitality,” Norman Huggins 
said. “Nobody takes care of you like we do; 
we provide food and drinks for three days.” 

Teams from colder climates also 
appreciate the subtropical location of the 
tournament. 

“We are glad to be here in the warm 
weather,” said Maria Parker, a member of 
the Oneida Wisconsin Tribe, who lives in 
Montana and plays on the Outlaw Women 
team. “We’ve been coming here for seven 
or eight years. It was negative 6 degrees in 
Montana the first day of the tournament.” 

The tournament began as a way to 
remember Randall Huggins, who passed 
away at 21 during a boxing match, and to 
bring Tribes together, Kelvin Huggins said. 
The family promotes the event through 
Facebook and other tournaments in Indian 
Country, but mostly through word of mouth. 

“When they get here, they are treated 
like family,” Marilyn Huggins said. 
“Everybody knows about this tournament 
and plan for it all year.” 

Twenty-six teams competed, 14 men’s 
and 12 women’s. Each team had a roster of 
eight, but many were accompanied by family 
members, so the crowds in the Hollywood 
Gym were large and vocal. After three days 
of competition on the court, the tournament 
came to an end with two victorious teams. 

Lady Bailers, comprised of players 


from Florida, Mississippi and Oklahoma, 
took the women’s title. LOP (Lords of 
the Plains), comprised of players from 
Oklahoma, won the men’s tournament. 

Throughout the tournament, the gym 
was full and the Hollywood Reservation 
teemed with activity. Iona’s Fry Bread, 
from Trail, set up a tent and served food; 
another food tent was set up on the outside 
basketball court for the players. Families 
and friends from all over Indian Country 
took time to get reacquainted with each 
other. 

“We love it here,” said Shavonne 
Steppe, of South Dakota, who plays on the 
Siouxper Women team. “Friends down here 
invited us. It’s awesome.” 

In the early years of the Big Bailers 


tournament, Norman Huggins looked 
at how other tournaments operated and 
incorporated those practices into his own. 
But he also went further and runs it as 
professionally as possible, which includes 
having three officials on the court instead of 
the standard two. 

“We don’t want them to miss a call,” 
he said. 

He said he recognizes how much work 
and organization go into producing the 
tournament and appreciates the help of the 
Hollywood Recreation Department. 

“I want to thank the Hollywood 
community for letting us come in and 
disrupt things,” he said. 

♦ See more BIG BALLERS photos on page 4C 



Beverly Bidney 

Ball Hawgs player Chelsea Mountain does her best to ignore the defensive move of the Toon Squad player, from Oklahoma, despite the arm around her 
waist during the tournament. 


FSU basketball team 
wears N7 to support 
Native American sports 


BY AMANDA MURPHY 
Copy Editor 

TALLAHASSEE — In a series 
of college basketball games throughout 
Native American Heritage Month, Florida 
State University honored Native Americans 
by swapping their traditional school colors 
for turquoise Nike N7 uniforms during 
their game against University of Tennessee 
at Martin Nov. 17. 

Nike’s Native clothing line, N7, 
partnered with FSU and three other schools 

- Nevada, New Mexico and Oregon State 

- to recognize the importance of bringing 
physical activity to Native American 
communities. 

The goal of the games, inspired by 
the Native American wisdom of the Seven 
Generations, is to encourage Native youth 
to lead active lifestyles and be a positive 
force for future change. 

Proceeds of the N7 line go toward 
bringing sports programs to communities 
to fight obesity and help youth develop 
discipline, focus and the will to succeed. 

College players wore turquoise, a 
symbol of friendship and community in 
Native American culture, to reflect the 
support of the four schools, which all 
have unique connections to N7 and Native 
Americans. 

Oregon State was the first to sport 
the uniforms in 2010; one of the players, 
Joe Burton, a member of Soboba Band of 
Luiseno Indians, was the first member of 
his Tribe to earn a full athletic scholarship 
at a major university. 

Nevada is inspired by former team 
member and current professional basketball 
player, Tahnee Robinson, a native of the 
Wind River Indian Reservation in Fort 
Washakie, who also serves as an N7 athlete 
ambassador. 

New Mexico has a unique relationship 
with the 19 Pueblos, Jicarilla Apache 
Nation, Mescalero Apache Tribe, the 
Navajo Nation, the Notah Begay III 
Foundation and partners through its 
hospital and education programs. 

In Tallahassee, FSU highlighted 
the positive relationship it has with the 



Steve Musco, Florida State Sports Information 

Ian Miller, of Florida State University, wears 
the turquoise N7 uniform to support Native 
Americans during a Nov. 17 game against 
University of Tennessee at Martin. 


Seminole Tribe, while also supporting the 
N7 mission. During halftime, Brighton 
Councilman Andrew J. Bowers Jr., along 
with Miss Seminole Tia Blais-Billie and 
Jr. Miss Seminole Brianna Blais-Billie, 
presented FSU athletic director Stan 
Wilcox a traditional Seminole jacket 
designed with the school’s colors. 

“I know that we’ll continue to have 
a great relationship with the Seminole 
Tribe, as well as Nike,” Wilcox said. “We 
are very big supporters of N7. It brings us 
all together to celebrate and to recognize a 
great tradition and a great people.” 

Wilcox said that FSU will continue 
to support N7 and participate in future 
N7 games. The basketball team will don 
the uniforms a second time Dec. 21 at the 
BB&T Center in Sunrise during their game 
against University of Massachusetts. 


Lacrosse comes 
to Hollywood 



Beverly Bidney 

Recreation employee Carlos Casallas observes as Cameron Osceola gives Leele Wilson 
tips about scooping the lacrosse ball at the Hollywood Recreation lacrosse class Dec. 2. 


BY B EVERLY BIDNEY 
Staff Reporter 

HOLLYWOOD — Lacrosse has 
come to the Hollywood Reservation, 
with classes every Monday at 4:30 
p.m. Because many Tribal kids are 
familiar with stickball, they are taking 
to lacrosse naturally. 

The ancient Native American game 
of stickball - once played by warriors 
for training, recreation and religious 
reasons - evolved over the centuries 
into lacrosse. 

Lacrosse and stickball use similar 
types of sticks and follow some of the 
same rules. Differences include how 
players score points, gender of teams 
and use of hands. Stickball incorporates 
poles to score points, while lacrosse has 
goals. Stickball teams are men versus 
women, while lacrosse is single gender. 
And stickball calls for men to use sticks 
and women to use their hands, while 
lacrosse does not allow players to use 
their hands at all. 

An early game of stickball was 
documented in the 1612 book Historie 
of Travel into Virginia Britanica by 
William Strachey but could have 
been played by Native Americans for 
hundreds of years before Europeans 


witnessed it. Strachey, who watched 
the Powhatan Tribe in Virginia play, 
compared it to a game played in 
England similar to field hockey but 
with two trees as the goal. 

Although common throughout 
Indian Country, stickball varies from 
Tribe to Tribe. For some Tribes in 
the southeastern U.S., including the 
Choctaw and Cherokee, stickball is 
a highly competitive sport. For the 
Seminole Tribe, stickball is a social 
game. 

“It is between men and women,” 
said Bobby Frank, Hollywood 
Community Culture Center manager 
assistant. “It’s how they meet, like a 
sock hop for boys and girls. People 
really look forward to it. Older 
generations watch the younger ones 
play; it’s a happy game.” 

According to the Federation of 
International Lacrosse, the game may 
have originated in the St. Lawrence 
Valley by the Algonquian Tribe and 
moved to other Tribes near the Great 
Lakes and the eastern U.S. Games were 
major events played over massive open 
areas between villages, sometimes with 
hundreds of players and sometimes 
lasting for days. 

+ See LACROSSE on page 4C 
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Hollywood shoots hoops for Thanksgiving 



Beverly Bidney 

Action during the Hollywood Thanksgiving basketball 
tournament Nov. 23 is intense between the teams vying to 
win the championship. The Recreation Department hopes 
to make the tournament an annual tradition. 



Beverly Bidney 

Trewston Pierce battles to control the ball on the 
way to the basket Nov. 23. 



Beverly Bidney 

Austin Jackson, of Ty Pierce, and Chris Davis, of Dunk City, fight it out for control of the ball. Neither 
player won; the ball went out of bounds. 



Beverly Bidney 

Lenny Maugir, of Dunk City, prepares to shoot a basket during the Hollywood 
Thanksgiving basketball tournament. Young athletes starting at age 9 competed 
on 13 teams Nov. 22-23. 



Beverly Bidney 

Trey Boone, of Dunk City, tries to get past defender Jonas Holmes, of Ty Pierce, on 
his way across the court during the tournament. 


When it comes to credit, Driver’s Auto Mart is your neighbor & has more ways to say /es!”^i 


To pre-qualify for the vehicle of your choice call us today from the privacy of your own home! 



river’sAutoMart^ 


art 


Vince Rosero 

Finance Director 


5355 


Danny Sanguily 

General Manager 




Vince Rosero will work with you to ensure you get the right finance program at the 
most competitive rates. As your neighbor ; our finance department is focused on 
ensuring your experience with our dealership exceeds your highest expectations. 

WE OFFER COMPETITIVE RATES DIRECT FROM THE MANUFACTURER & LOCAL BANKS, 
QUICK APPROVALS AND MANY MORE PROGRAMS TO MEET YOUR NEEDS! 


CHOOSE FROM OVER 1000 QUALITY PRE-OWNED VEHICLES! 



2013 HUYNDAI 

SANTA FE 

SPORT EDITION! (#AP1397) 


2006 FORD SUPER DUTY F-350 

FX4 OFF-ROAD PACKAGE! #AP1104 

2012 CHEVROLET CAMARO LT 

CONVERTIBLE! #AP1427 

2013 FORD EXPLORER LIMITED 

AUTOMATIC, PREMIUM WHEELS! #AP1430 

2013 DODGE DURANGO CREW 

LOADED WITH EXTRAS! #AP1371 

2013 NISSAN PATHFINDER 

LOADED WITH EXTRAS, CHROME WHEELS! #AP1537, 

2013 CADILLAC CTS SEDAN 

AUTOMATIC, SUNROOF, BLACK RAVEN! #AP1489 


* 17,869 

* 22,999 

* 23.999 

* 24,999 

* 25,916 

* 26.988 



2013 DODGE 

CHALLENGER SXT 

LOADED WITH EXTRAS! (#AP1468) 


2013 JEEP WRANGLER UNLIMITED $90 OOQ 

AUTOMATIC, 4-DOOR! #AP1399 

2013 VOLVO XC60 3.2 $90 QOO 

AUTOMATIC, LEATHER INTERIOR! #AP1428 

2008 LAND ROVER RANGE ROVER $99 900 

SPORT, SUPERCHARGED! #AP1488 

2013 DODGE CHALLENGER SRT AAI I I |C I 

AUTOMATIC, ALUMINUM WHEELS! #AP1547.. VMLL UQS 

2013 TOYOTA 4RUNNER SR5 $99 OOO 

AUTOMATIC, LEATHER INTERIOR! #AP1398 

2012 INFINITI M37 X $OC OOO 

AWD, LEATHER INTERIOR! #AP1189 OD, V V V 



2013 CADILLAC 

CTS SEDAN 

LUXURY EDITION! (#AP1412) 


2013 FORD EXPEDITION LIMITED $9C OOO 

AUTOMATIC, LEATHER INTERIOR! #AP1407 

2012 BMW x5 XDRIVE 35i $90 OOO 

AUTOMATIC, TURBOCHARGED! #AP1206 

2012 BMW 5 SERIES 5281 $90 OOO 

AUTOMATIC, LOADED WITH EXTRAS! #AP1279... OO.VW 

2012 FORD SUPER DUTY F-250 $ A A OOO 

LARIAT SRW, AUTOMATIC! #CED13000 HH, V V V 

2012 MERCEDES-BENZ ML350 $>| A OOO 

AUTOMATIC, CLEAN CARFAX! #AP1210 H**, V V V 

2012 RAM 2500 LARAMIE %A£L OOO 

CREWCAB, 6.7L CUMMINS DIESEL! #AP1360.... 
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WITH .YOUR VEHICLE 


KEtcma 

See dealer for complete details & qualifications. 


Driver’s 

AutoMart 



954 - 400-4199 

5355 S. UNIVERSITY DRIVE 

BETWEEN STIRLING & GRIFFIN RD. IN DAVIE 



View our entire inventory at www.DRIVERSAUTOMART.coni 


Severity of credit situation may affect down payment, A.P.R., terms, type of vehicle and actual payment. See dealer for complete details. 

Vehicles subject to prior sale. Offers Expire 01/17/2014 #4671 7-DAUM 
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American Heritage wins state title 

Seminole Tribal youth Andre Jumper stars on team’s defense 



BY PETER B. GALLAGHER 
Special Projects Reporter 

ORLANDO — Andre Jumper admits 
he was surprised at the Citrus Bowl Dec. 13. 

“I knew we were going to win. We 
worked really hard to get to this game,” said 
the American Heritage School defensive 
end, after he and his teammates pulverized 
shell-shocked Clay High School, 66-8, in the 
5 A high school state football championship. 
“But I never would have believed 66-8. 
I knew we were No. 1, but they were No. 
2. I would have thought it would be a lot 
closer.” 

But, with 10 touchdowns and a 
whopping 697 all-purpose yards, state 
champs American Heritage, of Plantation, 


showed why it ended the regular season 
ranked No. 4 among all Florida gridiron 
teams, No. 61 nationally and the only 
Broward County team to make the state 
finals this year. 

During the playoffs, the Patriots beat 
their five opponents by a combined score of 
255-78 - scoring 41 points or more in every 
game. 

The Patriots’ regular season output 
included five wins against eventual playoff 
teams, including Class 4A finalist Bolles 
School, of Jacksonville, and Class 6A state 
semifinalist Mainland, of Daytona Beach. 

Jumper was a starter all year for the Pa- 
triots, who won their last 1 3 games to finish 
14-1. Against the Clay Blue Devils, from 
Green Cove Springs, Jumper led all de- 
fensive play- 
ers with seven 
tackles, six as- 
sisted tackles 
and a fumble 
recovery, com- 
pletely domi- 
nating the left 
side of the 
field, where 
the 6-foot, 
180-pound ju- 
nior lined up as 
defensive end. 

In fact, 
Clay’s only 
score, a 


3 5 -yard run by quarterback Wes Weeks 
(followed by a successful two-point 
conversion), came with less than five 
minutes left in the game while Jumper was 
on the bench. Ironically, fans for both teams 
cheered when Weeks scored, diminishing 
the possibility of the game being the most 
lopsided in Florida High School Activities 
Association (FHSAA) championship game 
history. Midway through the fourth quarter, 
referees ordered the game clock to run, 
without stopping for incomplete passes or 
out-of-bounds plays, to minimize the rout. 

Though the game was televised 
statewide, some 20 Tribal members made 
the trip to Orlando, including grandfathers 
Moses Jumper and Jonah Cypress and their 
immediate families. 

After the game, Andre left a raucous 
post-game, on-field celebration to jump into 
the stands to hug and pose for photos with 
each group. 

“I’ll tell you what; he’s pretty good. 
And he’s growing. He’s only a junior, so 
we are really looking forward to next year,” 
said proud grandpa Moses Jumper. 

A scholarship to a Division I school 
may be in the future for Andre, Moses 
Jumper said, who added he’s not worried 
about concussions and other injuries, 
despite so much news attention given the 
subject this year. 

“This boy has been raised around 
rodeo,” he said. “Rodeo cowboys don’t 
worry about that stuff.” 


Peter B. Gallagher 

Andre Jumper, No. 15, leaps to touch the trophy during the post- 
game celebration. 


Peter B. Gallagher 

Andre Jumper receives his state championship medal. 


Peter B. Gallagher 

Andre Jumper climbs into the stands to pose with family members after winning 
the state championship game. 



Peter B. Gallagher 

Andre Jumper, No. 15, at left, and teammate stop a Blue Devil running back. During the state 
game at Orlando’s Citrus Bowl, Jumper led all defensive players with seven tackles, six assisted 
tackles and a fumble recovery. 



Peter B. Gallagher 

Andre Jumper tackles Clay quarterback Wes Weeks from behind, one of his game-high seven 
tackles during the Dec. 13 Class 5A state championship game in Orlando. 
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KNOW YOUR RIGHTS 

DO YOU? 

Call Me For A FREE Consultation 

RICHARD CASTILLO 

954 . 522.3500 


Since 1 990 1 have protected rights like yours. 
My office defends dui's, drug offenses, 
suspended license, domestic violence, and 
all felonies and misdemeanors. 

24 HOURS A DAY 

The hiring of an attorney is an important decision that should not 
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Shailesh Gupta, MD, FACS, Is Board Certified in Ophthalmology and specializes in diseases of the retina and 
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Drayton Billie completes first 
season of high school football 


BY EMM A JOHNS 
Freelance Writer 

BRIGHTON — Drayton Billie, a 
freshman at Okeechobee High School, has 
high aspirations for his future as an athlete 
with plans to play football at the collegiate 
level. 

Billie, of Brighton, recently completed 
his first season of high school football as 
both a running back and a cornerback. 

“Football is my favorite sport,” he said. 
“I love and play many sports, including 
wrestling, baseball and basketball, but 
football is my favorite.” 

Billie’s love for the sport began while 
playing flag football as a child and has 
carried him through his freshman year with 
success. This year he had 49 rushes for 194 
yards, an average of 4 yards per carry. He 
said he has scouts looking in his direction. 

Billie gives credit to his father, 
Emerson Billie, for always being his 


biggest influence. 

“My dad always pushes me to do my 
best and be the best at everything I do,” he 
said. 

Billie also strives to honor the memory 
of his late younger brother, J-Wayco, who 
always looked up to his older brother and 
loved to travel along to all his sporting 
events. 

“He is still with me, motivating me 
today,” Billie said. 

He said he loves being part of a loving 
and supportive family, including his father, 
mother, Jeannie Billie, four brothers and 
two sisters. 

With the football season’s end, Billie 
has moved on to wrestling but works hard 
each day to stay in shape for all sports. 
His love for football motivates him in the 
classroom, too. 

“Football helps keep me in shape and 
mentally helps me stay focused in school,” 
he said. 



Photo courtesy of Drayton Billie 

All-around athlete Drayton Billie completes 
his first high school football season. 


+ More BIG BALLERS photos from page 1C 



Beverly Bidney 

A player on the Immokalee Recreation team tries to shoot between the 
arms of the defenders on the East Indies team. 



Beverly Bidney 

A player on the Ball Hawgs team, from Hollywood, goes for the shot 
as a member of the Toon Squad, from Oklahoma, tries to block her. 



Beverly Bidney 

At right, Cameron Osceola watches the ball he threw to Leele Wilson during lacrosse practice. 


♦ LACROSSE 

From page 1C 


Tribes and villages also played games 
to diplomatically settle disputes. These 
games, although peaceful in nature, were 
hard-fought contests. In fact, the Cherokee 
name for the sport translates roughly to 
“little war.” 

Since the mid- to late- 20th century, 
stickball has had a renaissance in Indian 
Country. Several Tribal tournaments are 
held at events across the nation, including 
the Jim Thorpe Games, the Choctaw Labor 
Day festival and the Mississippi Band of 
Choctaw Indians World Series of Stickball. 

Lacrosse has also gained popularity. 
The objective is to throw the ball into 
a net at either end of the field. A game is 
60 minutes long, played in four quarters. 
Similar to field hockey and soccer, there 
are 10 players on the field at a time: three 
defenders, three midfielders, three attackers 
and a goalie. 

A group of kids came to the Hollywood 
Ball Field for class on a recent Monday 
afternoon, where the Recreation Department 
provided sticks, nets and instructions. 

“Lacrosse is fun and it’s a Native 
American sport, so it honors our heritage,” 
said Cameron Osceola, 1 6, a former player 
for the University School. “It’s similar to 
stickball, but our Tribe plays boys against 
girls. Other Tribes made their own version 
of it so they could have something they 
could call their own.” 

Osceola said the stick is an important 
part of the game. How a player strings 
it identifies his culture; Osceola uses 
traditional stringing. 

He and Alexander Lieberman, a former 
teammate at University School, helped 
coach kids less familiar with lacrosse. They 
practiced throwing, catching and scooping 



Beverly Bidney 

Leele Wilson puts her all into throwing the 
ball with a lacrosse stick at the Hollywood 
Recreation lacrosse class Dec. 2. 


up ground balls. 

Recreation site managers want 
to initiate lacrosse programs on the 
reservations. Hollywood site manager Brian 
Dodd believes it will catch on because they 
aim to start a tribalwide program with 
competition between reservations. 

“Being a Tribal game and having Tribal 
kids play it is a win-win,” Dodd said. “We 
don’t want to lose sight of the culture. Just 
like every other sport, we want to create 
that fun, family togetherness on all the 
reservations.” 



Registration deadline is Monday, February 3, 2014 at 5:00pm. All contestants 
must be preregistered. There will be no applications taken on the day of contest 


Confirm that your applications have been received by fax, email, Committee 
member, or walk-in’s to the Secretary’s office. Call Wanda Bowers at 
(954) 444-9827, fax (954) 967-3488, or email wbowers@semtribe.com. 


CONTACTS: 


Hollywood - Wanda Bowers, (954) 444-9827 

Brighton - Charlottle Burgess, (863) 634-8924 

Brighton - Carla Gopher, 1-(813) 299-4071 

Ft. Pierce - Mary Stomboli, (772) 467-2454 

Big Cypress - Alice Billie, (954) 790-0237 

Trail Seminoles - Michael Cantu, (305) 553-8245 ext. 18702 

Immokalee - Crystal Salinas, (239) 867-5300 

Tampa - (8 1 3) 246-3 1 00 Vicky Aspey ext. 1 93 1 2 or Sunny Ploch ext. 1 9300 




2014 SEMINOLE TRIBAL FAIR 
Little Mr. & Miss. Seminole Contest 
Hard Rock LIVE 


Friday, February 7, 2014 
at 6:00 p.m. 


Contestant # 
(check one) 


Little Miss. Seminole 
Date: 


Little Mr. Seminole 


Reservation: 


Child’s Name: 
Enrollment #: 


Age: 


Date of Birth 




Print Name of Parent or Legal Guardian (circle one) 
Parent/Guardian Signature: c e p #• 


Contestants must be an enrolled tribal member, between the ages of 5 - 7 years 
old by February 6, 2014 and reside in the state of Florida. NO EXCEPTIONS. 
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Fishing tourney reels in big (enough) ones 


BY EILEEN SOLER 
Staff Reporter 

BIG CYPRESS — It was no secret 
from the boss when Paul Scott played 
hooky from work to go fishing on a recent 
Saturday. 

“It’s a great day to be with my kids,” 
said Scott, who owns a maintenance 
business in Hollywood. “Luckily, work will 
wait for me. My boys won’t.” 

Scott and his sons Kadin Tommie, 8, 
and Xzavion Tommie, 6, were among 60 
competitors Dec. 7 at the Take a Kid Fishing 
Tournament sponsored by Big Cypress 
Recreation and based at Moses Jumper’s 
boat ramp and dock. 

There, grown-ups and children teamed 
up with poles, reels, tackle and bait to fish 
from docks, banks and boats at the 8 a.m. 
start. Some stayed put, casting lines along 
the canal. Others motored off in trucks or 
water crafts. 

Categories included heaviest 12-inch 
or longer bass, heaviest five bass catch 
and biggest “critter sizes” among tilapia, 
speckled perch, brim, garfish, catfish and 
mudfish. 

Twenty-one teams brought back 
something - even a few fish stories. 

Winners took home trophies at the 
catch-and-release event. 

All participants received tackle boxes, 
and all children were given new fishing 
rods. 

E. J. Marrero and his grandfather, Frank 
Marrero, used spinner reels and top water 
lures at the west feeder canal for their 
combined 9.7 pound bass catch. 

“There are some monsters out there, 
but not today,” Frank Marrero said. 

Some winning teams kept fishing 


techniques and “sweet spots” a mystery. 

Sheila Billie, Trinity Williams, Sabre’ 
Billie, William Bevenue and Reginald Ling 
won third place in both bass categories. 
The team weighed in with a 10.48-pound 
combined catch and one 5.36-pound bass 
but was mum about where and how the 
catches were made. 

“It’s a secret,” Sheila Billie said. 

Recreation site manager Josh Jumper 
with Canaan Jumper and Trevon Marks 
took second place in the bass total weight 
(11.91 pounds) and first place in the 
biggest bass (6.11) categories. Josh Jumper 
said the fishes were caught “on a canal” 
using artificial worms. Their gar, at 4.73 
pounds, was lured with live bait - location 
unrevealed. 

Albert Snow won first place in the 
garfish contest with a 6.45 catch, while 
Eric McCree took first place for the largest 
mudfish at 2.94 pounds. Snow’s team, 
which included Rudy Juarez and Jagger 
Gaucin, brought in a 5. 5 -pound bass for 
second place. 

The big winners of the day were Jacob 
Cotton and Catlen Tommie, who brought in 
five bass that totaled 12.16 pounds. 

Cotton said the team used rubber 
worms, Duckett poles, REVO reels and a 
Bass Tracker boat to win. 

“We actually caught 45 fish - but 
all went back to the water except for the 
biggest,” Tommie said. 

Moses Jumper and his grandson Javian 
Cypress did not hook a single catch along 
the west boundary canal but enjoyed the 
experience. 

“That’s what today is about. Now kids 
will be bugging us to go fishing and that’s a 
good thing because fishing is a good sport,” 
Moses Jumper said. 



Eileen Soler 

With a miniature pink and yellow fishing pole to match her outfit, Jayla Billie fishes off Moses 
Jumper’s boat dock. 




Eileen Soler 

Kadin Tommie, 8, is super proud of the catch his father, Paul Scott, of Hollywood, reeled in 
Dec. 7 during the Take a Kid Fishing Tournament on the Big Cypress Reservation. 



Eileen Soler 

Ricky Garza is thrilled with his catch of the day. 




Eileen Soler 


Eileen Soler 

Javian Cypress and his grandfather Moses Jumper enjoy the peaceful serenity of a morning 
spent fishing. 


Jacob Cotton and Catlen Tommie, reeled in 12.16 pounds 
of bass to take first place in the highest collective 
weight of bass category in the tournament. 




Eileen Soler 


Eileen Soler 


E.J. Marrero proudly displays his net filled with bass. 


Kadin Tommie casts a fishing line for pond fishing. He spent the day fishing with his 
father, Paul Scott, and brother Xzavion. 



Eileen Soler Eileen Soler 

Xzavion Tommie, 6, shows off his catch of the day Dec. 7 during the Take a Kid Fishing Tournament Kids and parents line up at a boat dock for a relaxing day Dec. 7 during the Take a Kid Fishing Tournament on the Big Cypress Reservation, 
on the Big Cypress Reservation. 





The Most Trusted 
Team Of Experts 
In The Area! Jf 



Diabetic Retinopathy Prevention & Treatment • Cataract Surgery • Macular Degeneration Treatments 
Blepharoplasty (Eyelid Lifts) • LASIK Vision Corrections • Optical Shop & Contacts • Eye Exams 


Dr. David C. Brown, AID, FACS ( Founder \ Medical Director ) 

863.983.9105 

820 W. Sugarland Hwy. in Clewiston 



Hendry Mm Group, P.A. 

24 Years of Experience 



Jody M. Hendry II 

jhendry@gate.net 

Travis D. Hendry 

travis@hendrylaw.com 

Jay M. Hendry III 

jay@hendrylaw.com 


• Criminal Defense 

• All Felonies and Misdemeanors 

• DUI 

• Juvenile Crimes 

• Probation Violations 

• Family Law/Divorce 

• Child Custody and Support 

• Guardianship 

• Probate, Wills, and Trusts 

Additional Practice Areas: Speeding Tickets, 

Real Estate Law, Civil Litigation, Personal Injury 


First Consultation Free When You Mention This Ad 


606 West Sugarland Hwy, Clewiston, FL 33440 220 Dal Hall Blvd, Lake Placid, FL 33852 
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954-436-9905 
4101 Davie Road Ext. 

Davie, FL 33024 

www.BrowardMotorsports.com 

YAMAHA 

Yamaha. The 1st Name in Motorsports 7 'J^e^^orHearr, 

'Finance offer subject to credit approval, applies to purchases qf new Yamaha Motorcycles. AIVs & Scooters made on a Yamaha Installment Financing loan account from 9/1 /TM 2/26/13 
Min contract length U mos, max. 36 mas. Min. amount financed $5,000 fixed APR of 3.99%. 5.99%. 6.99% or 12 99% assigned based on credit approval criteria. Monthly payments per 
$1,000 financed based on 36-mo. term are $29.52 at 3 99% and $33.69 at 12,99%. "Customer Cash offer good on select Z009-20U models between 9/1/13-12/26/13. Offers good only 
in the U S., excluding the state of Hawaii ATV models shown are recommended for use only by riders 16 years and older Raptor 7QQR & YF245QR recommended for experienced liters only 
Yamaha recommends that all ATV riders fake an approved training course for safety and training information, see your dealer or call the ATV Safety Institute at 1B00 887-2SS7 AT Vs can 
be hazardous to operate For your safety; Always avoid paved surfaces Never ride on public roads. Always wear a helmet, eye protection and protective clothing Never carry passengers 
Never engage in slum riding Riding and atcohol/drugs don't mix Avoid excessive speed And be particularly careful on difficult terrain. Professional riders depicted on a closed courses 
Shown with optional accessories. ©2013 Yamaha Motor Corporation. U S A Alt rights reserved. * YamahaMotoreports.coni 9/13 




GUY SELIGMAN, P.A 

Criminal Defense Attorney 


Even A Fish Wouldn't 
Get Caught If It 
Kept Its Mouth Shut 


Have You Seen Us Online? 



The 


Seminole 

* Voice of the Unconquered 


Tribune 


J, 


W 


The Seminole Tribune is now bringing you 

DAILY UPDATES ON ALL THE LATEST TRIBAL NEWS 


Follow us on Facebook: Visit our website at: Follow us on Twitter: 

The Seminole Tribune www.seminoletribune.org @SeminoleTribune 











